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Repéal of Certain Internal Taxes. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. W. W. CULBERTSON. 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 5, 1885, 
On the bill (H, R. 5432) repealing certain internal-revenue taxes. 


Mr. CULBERTSON, of Kentucky, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: During the first part of the last session of Congress, 
more than a year since, I introduced a bill (H. R. 669) for the considera- 
tion of this House the provisions of which did away with the internal- 
revenue regulations imposed on tobacco so far as the planter was con- 
cerned. Several other bills were introduced of the same kind covering 
a broader field. Some of these bills wee: rejected; none of them met 
with favorable action, and it is in view of these facts that I beg to call 
the attention of the House to this subject, to the bill offered to-day. 

Taxation in some form is of very ancientorigin. With the formation 
of governments taxation began. Far back in the dim misty past, when 
Egypt was new, when the civilization of India, after deeply impressing 
its traces on Persia, Egypt, Greece, and Rome, had existed for ages, and 
was on the wane, even at the beginning of this ancient Indian empire, 
direct taxation was no new experiment. 

In the treaties of the Persian emperors with conquered provinces 
the consideration of taxes played an important part. We find with 
the Hebrew tribes, as long as they were governed by the immediate 
direction of Almighty God, every male was taxed 30 cents. A tax 
was on the first fruits, and first born of the domestic animals; a first- 
born male of the family was taxed; a first and second tithe for the sup- 
port of the Levites, and a tithe for the poor was collected. After this 
people selected a king, the tax was greatly increased. Houses and 
other aw were taxed, and a tariff was levied on the import or 
introduction of foreign merchandise. King Solomon, who has the 
reputation of having been a very wise man, collected a large revenue, 
and the people were grievously taxed during his reign of glory. The 
stoning to death of Adoram, the revenue collector, and the secession of 
the ten tribes at the commencement of the reign of young Rehoboam, 
the wise man’s son, indicate how oppressive had been the taxation. 
The Athenian republic imposed many kinds of taxes, a certain part of 
the product of mines, &c., and a tariff on imported goods from foreign 
countries. They avoided a direct tax. The common people paid no 
tax; but on the contrary large sums were expended by the govern- 
ment for public games and amusements. In Kome, under the repub- 
lie, the spoils of conquered nations and their annual tribute defrayed 
the part of the expenses of the government. But after the 
empire almost every kind of tax was resorted to, regardless of the pro- 
tests of the . These taxes becatne most oppressive to the nation. 

During Middle Ages the kings lived off their lands, and in war 
their vassals, the barons and knights, furnished men and munitions for 
war. Venice first came near our modern model of taxation, imposing 
a direct tax on lands, a tax on goods manufactured, and a duty on goods 
imported. Various schemes and experiments were tried in all the na- 
tions of the earth, both ancient and modern, particularly in Europe, 
for the collection of a revenue. Some of these plans were of the most 
oppressive character, and it seems strange that in England and France, 
in ly modern times, no better methods were adopted. The 
crudest and most clumsy ways were often pursued, monopolies were 

established by the governments, in fact werecommon. By selling 


plenished. In this way the great East India Company was created and 
continued for many years; in fact itis in existence at this time. In 
France, about the year 1600, out of the vast revenues of the State col- 
lected, only one-fifth reached the treasury. 

It is therefore made evident that no system had been recognized or es- 
tablished as a standard for the collection of taxes. It was done ina very 
loose manner, and was always felt to be a great burden by the people, 
who never ceased tocomplain. Consequently the effort by the people 
to accumulate wealth was stifled by the enforced taxes of the Govern- 
ment. From what has been said the fact will be recognized that in the 
manner of creating a revenue we are to some extent still experimenting. 
There is a wide difference of opinion as to the best mode of raising a 
revenue, but it may be safely said the true way to create a revenue is 
to do it in the manner that will cause the people to feel it least. All 
will agree to this. The question is how to doit. When we know it 
is only within the last one hundred years that the best methods of 
creating arevenue are beginning to be understood, it is not strange there * 
should be a difference of opinion on this subject. But we are convinced 
the prevailing opinion and experience of the world is against direct taxa- 
tion or internal taxes. Even in countries professing freedom of trade 
heavy duties are laid on goods broyght from other nations to sell, com- 
peting with their own manufacture, and we find that all civilized na- 
tions have advocated and practiced this plan. 

Having seen so much of the creation of revenues in other nations, 
we may now look at the United States. We have tried direct taxes 
four times, namely, in 1798, 1813, 1815, 1816. In allof these years the 
tax was upon lands, houses, and slaves, the slaves being taxed 50 cents 
each, little and big, and in each instance such was the outery of the 
people against it the tax was in force but a single year. Indirect rev- 
enues, such as tariffs on imported goods, were in force all the time, and 
were the chief source of revenue to the country. In 1791 a tax on 
spirits distilled in the United States was imposed, ranging from 9 to 
25 cents per gallon; stills were taxed 60 cents per gailon on their ca- 
pacity. In 1794 taxes were fixed on carriages, retail dealers in spirits, 
snuff made in the United States, auction sales, refined sugar; and in 
1797 stamp taxes were imposed on certificates, letters patent, insurance 
policies, bills of exchange, promissory notes, &c., thus fully establish- 
ing a system of internal revenue, which was commenced soon after the 
adoption of the Constitution. 

In 1802 an act to repeal internal taxes swept away the tax on dis- 
tilled spirits, license to retailers, sales at auction, stamps, &c. But in 
1813 these taxes were restored, and the office of Commissioner of Rev- 
enue established; in 1815 the list of articles taxed was largely increased. 
The collection of internal taxes when our country was new caused great 
discontent among the people. Shay’s rebellion in Massachusetts was 
one of the results of this discontent; the rebellion created great con- 
sternation and was only put down by the most prompt action and the 
lossof life. The whisky rebellion of Pennsylvania was quite a serious 
affair, requiring 15,000 troops, the personal supervision of Washington, 
the President and Commander-in-Chief of the Army. This rising of 
the people cost the Government near $2,000,000, and was the result of 
resistance to the collection of the internal-revenue taxes. The feelings 
of the people are fully made manifest by these disorders (have the 
people changed since then?); the failure of the Republic was imminent, 
and secession was talked of by those, many of whom had been most patri- 
otic in the war for independence. The aversion of the people to inter- 
nal or direct taxation has always been so great that such taxes have 
been repealed at the earliest practicable moment. This can not bedenied. 

The act of August, 1861, after a lapse of forty-five years, imposed a 
direct tax on States and Territories in proportion to the population of 
each. This modeof taxation was fair, was uniform, as the Constitution 
directs; not as now imposed. This act also provided for an income tax. 
As much as $61,000,000 was derived from this tax in one year. In 
July, 1862, the present internal-revenue law was adopted. Theinternal 
revenue collected from 1791 to 1849 was $22,000,000, ranging from 


often 
certain privileges to individuals or companies the treasury was re-_ $200 in 1843 to over five millions in 1816; the income from custom du- 
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American citizen glorious? Not the foreigner, but our own native and 
citizen. Why, then, do we tax this true man of our own coun- 

try and let the foreigner go free? 
Listen to what we have done during the last fiscal year. We have 
itted the following sums of imported articles to be brought to the 
United States and sold free of duty or tax—two and a quarter million 


dollars’ worth of horses, two and a quarter million dollars’ worth of 


cattle, nearly two million dollars of quinine, fifty million dollars of 
coffee, one and equates: million dollars of cotton, two and three-quarter 
million dollars of eggs, near two million dollars for bananas, tea four- 
teen million dollars, sugar seven million dollars, more than four and 
a quarter million dollars’ worth of wood unmanufactured, and other 
articles to the amount of two hundred and ten million. While these 
vast sums were being sold here free of tax, and the money taken to 
foreign lands, our own citizens were being taxed for the privilege of 
raising tobacco. Has the Chinaman who raises tea in China or the 
negro who produces coffee in Brazil performed such signal and distin- 

i services to the United States that he can sell the produce of 

is farm here free of tax, while our good citizen, who defends his Gov- 


ernment, pays all the ordinary taxes and the charitable assessments of 


his neighbors, is made to pay a special tax, an extraordinary tax, to 
that Government he has offered his life tosave? Is this fair play? Is 
this justice? Is it an exercise of common sense? Is it not ingratitude 
of the grossest kind? Is it not oppression most foul? Is ita crime to 
raise tobacco, that he who engages in it must be punished by an extraor- 
dinary tax ? 

The collection of this tax is attended by rules, regulations, and cir- 
cumstances which render it peculiarly offensive. As before said, many 
small farmers in remote regions are afraid to engage in tobacco raising 
because of the minions of the tax-law, who, in many instances, seek to 
entangle the planter in the meshes of the law, so that he, the minion, 
may get his blood-money in the shape of fees. No greater outrage was 
ever perpetrated on the people of this Republic than the continuance of 
this law without the shadow of an excuse. 

Let us look at the workings of this law in many places. By hook or 
by crook a third-rate lawyer gets appointed United States commissioner 
by a United States judge, and is located in some remote town in the 
mountains, where the mass of the people, while brave, patriotic, hos- 

itable, and naturally of good brain, are poor and not versed in the 
Contato of theJaw. They live on small farms; many of them can 
only ce, as a cash product to pay their taxes, &c., tobacco, and 
, the yieldof their orchards. The United States commissioner is 
supplied with a deputy marshal and bailiffs, and the commissioner is 
ready for action. There must be one or two cases before him every day 
to make the office profitable. Warrants are procured for men who are 
dragged on foot ten, fifteen, twenty miles from their homes to this United 
States commissioner’s court, where they are compelled to stay one or two 
nights, and must be put in irons, handcuffed, lest they get away. 

When the prisoner comes into the august presence of this United 
States commissioner he is told that he is accused of selling a quart of 
brandy, or of selling his tobacco illegally. After sufferingall this igno- 
miny, frightening his family, and torturing his flesh and mind, he is 

ly declared innocent, and allowed to walk twenty miles to his 
home. But the United States commissioner gets his fees; so do the 
marshals, bailiffs, &«. This machine is kept going from day to day 
for the express benefit of these officers. What redress hasthe prisoner, 
without money or influential friends, or even knowledge of the law ? 
None whatever. Who could have redress? This United States com- 
missioner is only removed by the judge who appointed him, and he has 


become indifferent by use, as the butcher does to the plaintive bleat of 


the lamb. 

About three times a year what is called araidisordered. The deputy 
marshal and a number of bailiffs start out; they ride as fur away from 
the small towns as practicable, arrest from twenty to seventy-five men, 
whoare brought before the United States commissioner, accused of distil- 

selling brandy, tobacco, &c., illegally. The commissioner generally 

these men guilty, and orders them taken from two to three hun- 
dred miles to the United States circuit court for trial, being careful to 
see that there are nearly as many guards appointed as there are prisoners; 
the guards of course being his friends. This whole raid is made to show 
how tt these officers are and what a good work they are doing. In 
the United States circuit court most of the prisoners are found not guilty; 
but the United States commissioner, marshals, bailiffs, guards, witnesses, 
&c., are all paid their fees, and the poor prisoner, after being in jail for 
days or weeks, is turned loose to return to his mountain home as best 
he 


can, 
Think of a man not guilty being taken, dragged suddenly, without 
from an isolated home, a sick family, a frightened wife, hun- 
dreds of miles, to be gaped at, stared at by the idle crowd as he is pushed 
ne criminal among who have been taught by the pub- 
of the day to consider this the worst class of offenders ! 

Think of this monstrous outrage being perpetrated as a business, 
deliberately, to satisfy the cupidity of the minions of this 
We could readily believe this thing occurred in farmed- 
Turkey, but many will doubt its existence in free America. But 
the prisoner is found guilty in the United States court, what then? 
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ated or colored. 
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He is fined three, four, or five hundred dollars, and confined in jail six 
months. For what? For using the products of his little mountain 
farm as any and all freemen have a right to do. What gross outrages, 
thus perpetrated in the name of the United States! And this thing 
has gone on so long it has ceased to attract attention. We become 
used to anything, however much we are shocked at first. 
Is it strange the officers of this law are hated and feared by the citi- 
zens? Is it wonderful they are shot down asacommon enemy? I 
appeal to any freeman to know if he would not instinctively grasp his 
rifle at the approach of these minions of the law? 

This is no imaginary sketch; too many sad cases of this kind make 
it true. Many, very many persons, will bear witness to the truthful- 
ness of these statements, and will tell you it is not in the least exagger- 

Objection is made to the tax on cigars of the same kind; 
in fact most of the reasons urged for not taxing the leaf-tobacco of the 
planter are appropriate for the cigar-maker. The tax favors monopolies 
or the large manufacturer, and destroys the small operator, whose cap- 
ital is his hands and the knowledge how to work. The revenue oflicer is 
his Nemesis. Any person who will take the trouble toexamine the Tax 
Manual for cigar-makers sent out by the Government will be surprised 
to find so much of it, and to see it isso hard to comprehend. One of 
our most distinguished public men has said of this book, to understand 
all the provisions and regulations embodied in it would require of an ex- 
perienced lawyer much careful study. Its sections and paragraphs are 
numerous, and many of them convey their meaning by reference to 
other sections or paragraphs. For instance, on one page you will read: 
any manufacturer selling cigars or removing them from the place where 
they were made without complying with the requirements stated in 
Nos. 9, 10, 12, and 13 subjects such cigars to forfeiture, and incurs 
liability te fine and imprisonment. 

Suppose a poor widow with a hali-grown family wishes to engage in 
cigar-making, she must first communicate with the collector in a dis- 
tant town, must pay a special tax for making cigars, must give a bond 
as cigar-maker, must buy stamps for the boxes before she can sell cigars 
out of the boxes, and must put them on the boxes; she must keep an 
account of the number of cigars she may make and the number she 
may sell, and must show on her books each purchasé of leaf-tobacco, 
stems, or other material used in making cigars; she can not move these 
cigars from one house to another before paying the tax, nor can she 
move the cigars before bond is given. If any of these provisions are 
violated, she forfeits to the United States not only the cigars she has 
on hand, but all raw material, machinery, tools, implements, apparatus; 
fixtures, boxes, barrels, &c., together with her estate or interest in the 
building and the lot or tract of ground on which such buildings are lo- 
cated, with everything belonging thereunto. 

When we view the gentle, paternal provisions of this law it is easily 
seen that poor women, and men too, are shut out from this industry, 
by means of which they could find employment for themselves and 
their children, giving to them a retired, quiet means of living. The 
business is given to the person with more money and experience in the 
law. Why isthis? Does the nation need the taxes? Does an insignifi- 
sant industry like this need to be surrounded with taxes, laws, regula- 
tions, and forfeitures sufficient to prevent the poor and timid from en- 
gaging init? We answerno. During the last year, from one end of 
the land to the other, it has been proclaimed by all parties that our reve- 
nues are too large, and for this reason we have reduced our charge to the 
foreign producer bringing goods here ‘o sell (see revenue act March 3, 
1883), while we have starved the poor widow and herchildren at home. 
A shame it is! 

Thus it will be seen that a large class of needy citizens, without 
money, are thrown out of an employment peculiarly suited to them, 
while it is given to the more prosperous person, who has money and 
may engage in any kind of business. Let us have fair play; the Amer- 
ican citizen as much as any person in this world believes in justice, 
fairness, and honesty. The object of the Government ought to be to 
put all such employments into the hands of the needy, of the poor 
and the timid, who can not jostle through the crowd of more vigorous, 
grasping, and able persons. Let us remember that governments are 
formed for the happiness of the people, and that as governments are 
good the people will be happy. 

When the silk industry came to Western Europe, the governing 
classes took the lead as an example in raising the silk-worm. It was a 
thing the most humble citizen could engage in, and the advantages 
were it gave to the country a valuable industry, and gave tothe people 
who needed itemployment in addition to their otheravocations. Ought 
a government like ours todistinguish againstthe poor? Certainly not. 
This is essentially the poor man’s governmentin theory; for God’s sake 
and for the welfare of humanity let it be so in practice. We bought 
from foreigners, we imported nearly ten million dollars’ worth of to- 
bacco during the last year. More than $3,000,000 of this was paid 
out for cigars which ought to have been made at home. In place of 
trying to keep this large sum in America, we seem to be doing our best 
to prevent the product and the manufacture of tobaccoathome. From 


the depths of the valleys, the tops of the mountains down to the vapory 
smoke of the cigar-store, the cultivation, manufacture, and sale of 
this weed, tobacco, is taxed, is hampered by perplexing laws, rules, and 
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regmlations, repressing and hindering its growth and manufacture in 
the United States, while we send millions of money for tobacco to a 
despised foreigner without comment orremark. Think of it; $10,000,- 
000 a year sent out of our nation never to return for tobacco which we 
can produce at home! 

Few people know the work, the risk, and the vigilance required to 
be a successful tobacco-planter; his work is never done until the tobacco 
is in market. There is no crop raised which is attended with so much 
care and risk, and liable to so many vicissitudes, even without the hated 
tax. Why is it Congress has so tenaciously stuck to the tax on tobacco ? 
There being no longer a need for the tax, as is generally conceded, the 
continuance of the law, as before said, being contrary to the spirit and 
even the letter of the Constitution, makes the tax still more of a mystery. 

It is claimed the low-tariff people fear to take the internal-revenue 
taxes off lest the tariff must be increased on the product of the foreigner 
brought here to sell. If this is so, it clearly proves they prefer to tax 
our own citizen rather than tax the foreigner. They would rather see 
the ten millions go, never to return, than to relieve the tobacco industry 
of our own country. But, for argument’s sake, admit the free-trader’s 
theme, ‘‘ the tariff is a tax,’’ to be true, and that the tariffs must be 
increased if the tax of twenty-five millions is taken off tobacco. We 
say admit this; would it not be still better to have the whole nation 
pay the tax than to force a small industry confined to parts of a few 
States to pay it? Clearly the last shadow of an excuse is gone for the 
tobacco tax. 

The experience of this nation has proven the people never wanted an 
internal tax. It is not the best mode of collecting a revenue in this 
country. These taxes are always felt to be oppressive by the people. 
While the revenue collected by the tariff on foreign importations is not 
felt by the people, because the foreigner pays it, as has been clearly 
shown by many arguments made on the tariff question during the last 
session of Congress, and by the active experience of the nation during 
the last twenty-five years, there may have been a time when the neces- 
sities of the Government called for these taxes; but that day, thank for- 
tune, has gone, and no longer can this Internal Revenue Department be 
maintained. Away with its monopolies, oppression, and partial taxa- 
tion! Away with itsminions, suited forarrests, cruelty, and evil deeds! 
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ing and law-construing powers kept in view the fact that railways were 
public highways and common carriers, the proposed legislation would 
not, perhaps, be necessary. 

In the early history of my own State,when railroad building was in 
its infancy and needed encouragement, the Legislature and courts were 
favorably inclined in the granting of charters, passing of laws, and in 
construing them. 

In the course of time the common-law theory was lost sight of. 
Railroads were no longer regarded as common carriers, but were em- 
powered to enter into every conceivable kind of contract relations, 
acquire and hold lands, engage in mining and manufacturing, as fully 
and completely as individuals might. 

Under this monstrous perversion of a just and correct theory that 
railroads were common carriers, we witnessed at once this strange and 
dangerous condition of affairs: Railways owning most of the coal lands 
of the State, and engaged in mining coal, manufacturing iron and steel, 
owning machine-shops and car-shops in which they manufacture not 
only their own rolling-stock but that of other railroads, and in fact 
doing all these things which private individuals alone should be empow- 
ered to do. 

Sometimes, it is true, these things were not done directly by the cor- 
porations, but indirectly by an auxiliary corporation, in which the 
owners and managers are the same persons who own and manage the 
railroad to which the auxiliary corporation is a mere tender or feeder. 
This is only a mere evasion and subterfuge. These facts are well known 
to all who are acquainted with the history of my State. 

. It is needless for me to tell you what has been the result of such leg- 
islation. In one remarkable case it has proved disastrous to the cor- 
poration itself. But the far more serious result has been that individual 
enterprise in certain channels has been crushed out by overpowering 
corporate competition. The corporation not only owned the mine and 
mined its coal, but had exclusive control of the vehicle of transporta- 
tion. The individual owner of a coal-mine, who is dependent on a 
railroad also engaged in mining its own coal, might as well own an ice- 
berg in Alaska. Therefore, individual coal-mining in Pennsylvania 
will soon be a thing of the past. It is now monopolized by a few rail- 
road companies who possess the power to crush out all competition. 
To-day the boundless mineral wealth and resources of Pennsylvania, 
sufficient in quantity to enrich a vast empire, is under the control of 
four or five railroad corporations. Itisin their power to say how much 
coal shall be mined, or whether it shall be mined at all. They can dic- 
tate what shall be its price in Philadelphia, New York, or any other 
place on the Atlantic coast. 

To such a pass had things come that in 1873 the people demanded a 
change in the organic law of the State. A convention was called; it 
was composed of the best men of the State; the result of their deliber- 
ations was our excellent constitution of 1874. These fundamental! 
principles were, in substance, set forth in it: 

1. Railroads are public highways. 

S. They shall receive and transport each other's rs, to Lars 
—ItiitttiwMineitma=—_ 

4. All individuals, associations, and corporations shall have equal right to 
have persons and property transported over railroads, and no undue or unrea- 
souelie discrimination shall be made in charges for, or in facilities for, transpor- 
tation of freight or passengers. 

5. Persons and property transported over any railroad shall be delivered at 
any station at charges not exceeding the —— for transportation of persons 


and property of the same class, in the same direction, to any more distant sta- 
tion. 


6. No railroad corporation, or the lessees, purchasers, or managers of any rail- 
road, shall consolidate the stock, property, or franchise of such corporation with, 
or lease or purchase the works or franch of, or in ~~ way control any other 


— corporation owning or having under its contro] a parallel or competing 
ne. 


7. No corporated company doing business as a common carrier shall, direct!y 
or indirectly, aes engage in mining or manufacturing articles of trans- 
over its work 


8. No such company shall, directly or indivoctiy eoenge in any other business 
nm as common carriers, or hold or uire lands, hold or leasehold, di- 
rectly or indirectly, except such as shall necessary for carrying on its busi- 


ness. 

9. No discrimination in charges or facilities for transportation shall be ma:e 
between transportation companies and individuals, or in favor of either, by abate- 
ment, drawback, or otherwise,and no railroad company or lessee, manager, oT 
employé thereof shall make any preferences in furnishing cars or motive power. 


Similar provisions, I might add, are to be found in the constitutions 
of A Arkansas, California, Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Neb and Texas. 

Had these principles been adhered to by the States in the beginning 
the Reagan bill, in ee would not now be under consideration 
by us. But the evil been to a great extent consummated. The 
remedy came too late. The sacredness of vested rights and the ob!i- 
gations of contracts implied in the charters of these corporations le!t 
the people in a measure remediless. 

A partial remedy for the evils is still left in the bill under discus- 
sion, and for this reason I will give it my hearty support. 

Mr. Speaker, I frankly acknowledge that my early prejudices and 
against the constitutiouality of this 
measure. But after a careful and impartial examination of the whole 
subject, and hearing all that has been said for and against this bill, | 

as to the power of Congress to pass it. 


Interstate Commerce. 


SPEECH 


oF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, December 16, 1884, 


On the bill (11. R. 5461) to establish a board of commissioners of interstate com- 
merce, and to regulate such commerce. 

Mr. STORM said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: If there be any feeling of hostility to railroads in this 
House, I am sure that I do not participate in it. On the contrary, I 
regard them as indispensable instruments of modern civilization. I 
take no part in the denunciation of railroad corporations as such. 
There are enterprises too gigantic for unorganized individual effort. 
There are undertakings that can be carried out successfally only by 
associated capital, under the privileges of a liberal charter conferring 
perpetual succession and other immunities. Canals have been dug, 
streams bridged, mountains tunneled, and continents spanned by means 
of the advantages derived from incorporation and the bestowment of 
certain franchises, privileges, and immunities. 

The question is often asked, Who owns the railroad? The railroad 
advocate says the stockholders. This is undoubtedly correct if by the 
question you mean to inquire as to the legal title to the property of the 
corporation. When the question is asked, For whose benefit is the cor- 
poration created? the railroad advocate again says for the stockholders. 
This answer is disputed, and I think I can show before I close my re- 
marks, by citations from the constitution of my own State and of other 
States, that railroad corporations were created as well for the benefit of 
the public as for the private gain of the stockholder and incorporator. 

The idea that a railroad company exists solely for the purpose of 
earning money for its stockholders, regardless of the interests of the 
public, is as unsound as the communistic idea that stockholders have 
no rights which the public is bound to respect. Were the restrictions 
and limitations imposed by the laws and constitutions of all the States 
upon corporations placed upon the ownership and management of pri- 
vate property, they would be denounced as agrarian, and no free people 
would submit tothem. A correct idea on this subject will aid us very 
much in solving the question of interstate commerce and its 

Had the true theory of the relation of railroads to the —— 
been kept in mind by State Legislatures and courts, had the la - 
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And I am as thoroughly convinced that there is a necessity for it. The 
clause of the Constitution which confers this power says, among other 
things, the Congress shall have power ‘‘to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations, and among the States, and with the Indian tribes.’’ It 


is a simple, naked, unconditional grant of power by the States to | 


Congress. The purpose for which this power is to be exercised is not 
mentioned, as is the case insome other grants. There is no other clause 
in the Constitution which in any way limits or restrains its general 
meaning, or even hints that it may, like the taxing power, be exercised 
concurrently with the States. It isa grant to Congress alone. The 
necessity for such a provision led to the convention which framed our 
Constitution. That incomparable instrument was not a mere theory 
emanating from the brain of a few metaphysical speculators, but grew 
outof the dire necessities of trade and commerce. ‘The clause in ques- 
tion, with the exception of the words ‘‘and with the Indian tribes,”’ 
was reported in the original draught of the Constitution, and wasadopted 
without ition. 

The and simple meaning of this clause was not questioned until 
the year 1824, when the appeal of Gibbons vs. Ogden, reported in 9 
Wheaton, page 1, came into the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The question before the court involved the constitutionality of an act 
of the Legislature of the State of New York granting to Robert R. Liv- 
—_ and Robert Fulton the exclusive navigation of all the waters 

thin the jurisdiction of that State, with boats moved by fire or steam, 
foratermof years. William Wirt, then Attorney-General of the United 
States, and Daniel Webster argued the case for the appellant and against 
the validity of the act in question. The speech of Webster was masterly 
and eloquent; the advocate was worthy of his cause; his argament was 
unanswerable. John Marshall was then Chief-Justice; among his asso- 
ciates were Bushrod Washington and Joseph Story. The Chief-Justice 
delivered the opinion of the court. That opinion alone would make the 
reputation of any jurist. In it he has ably sustained his lasting repu- 
tation acquired as the judicial expounder of the Constitution. That 
opinion will stand, while this Capitol stands, as a landmark of true 
constitutional interpretation. 

It was then solemnly decided and settled that the power of Congress 
to commerce extends to every species of commercial intercourse 
between the United States and foreign nations and among the several 
States, and that it does not stop at the external boundary of the State; 
that this has no limitations except such as are prescribed in the 
Constitution itself, and is exclusively vested in Congress, and no part of 
it can be exercised by the States. The Chief-Justice said: 

ae i b 
chihianmamalstetogererned.”  Thinpewer, like others vested in Congres, 
in beg aged be exercised to its utmost extent, and acknowledges no 


are prescribed in the Constitution. If,as has always been 
understood; the y of Congress, though limited to specified objects, is 
plenary oe to 
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the pores over aemeneme See Sage a oe 
among several States, t wou na 
single gay tn the constttation aan Daeiesethons ont the exer- 
cise of power as are found in the Constitution of the United States. 

Steam as a motive power was unknown when the Constitution was 

It was not until 1807 that Fulton applied it to the propulsion 
of boats. But when this case was decided the court said that the com- 
merce clause ied to vessels propelled by steam or fire, as well as to 
pet y wind and sails. When this case was decided rail- 
roads telegraphs were unknown; they have become two potential 

in inland and interstate commerce. Both have grown up within 
the last fifty years. 

The opponents of the bill before us do not now deny the power of 
Congress to regulate commerce on the high seas and on the navigable 
rivers and lakes of the country, but say we have no right to doso when 
the commerce is carried on by meansof railroads. What is the reason 
for this distinction? What is the annual value of our foreign trade? 

the last report of the Secretary of the Treasury the total amount 
our exports and imports, including merchandise, gold, and silver, 
amounted last year to $1,512,770,947, while the amount of merchan- 
dise carried by railways during the same period was, in round num- 
$15,000,000,000, or nearly ten timesas much. How preposterous 
that Congress can not, under the broad grant of power to regu- 
commerce ‘‘ among the States’’ (‘‘ intermingled among the States,”’ 
as Chief-Justice Marshall said in the case just cited), regulate this im- 
mense internal interstate commerce amounting to $15,000,000,000 an- 
nually ! If we can not, then indeed our Constitution is ‘‘a rope of 


om Constitution is not a code; it does not attempt any definitions 

granted; it simply enumerates them. It enumerates the 
gineral principles upon whi all free representative governments like 
ours must rest. It was not intended by those who framed it that it 
should be subject to frequent changes, and therefore they have made 
any attempt to change it exceedingly difficult. There were no amend- 
ments of the Constitution from 1804 to 1865, a period of sixty-one 
years, covering the whole period of steamboat, railroad, and telegraphic 
development—the most remarkable period of our country’s history. 
It has not been found necessary whenever some genius has applied 
steam to move boats and railroad cars, or electricity to send messages 


with the speed of lightning, to go to work and change the Constitution. 
The framers of on instrument did not build in that way. When 


ee 





railroads and telegraphs came into use as instruments of commerce, 
they at once came under theclause of the Constitution which regulated 
the steamship in the navigable waters of the country. 

Therefore it is that Redfield, who is acknowledged by every lawyer 
as high authority on all questions relating to railroads and to railway 


law, says in his admirable work on railways, page 726-722: 


Those who assume that Congress has no power to regulate the traffic on these 
extended lines of railway, reaching from one end of the Union to the other, 
must, if they would meet the question fairly, either say the extended lines of 
railway, amounting to many millions annually, probably ten times as much as 
the entire commerce of the country at the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, is not commerce at all, or, if it be, is not subject to any regulation or con- 
trol whatever; for it is certain the States have neither the power nor capacity 
to regulate to any purpose or with any efticiency the interstate traffic. It must 
then come under the control of Congress or be left to its own devices and im- 
pulses—an experiment never tried in any other country 


In keeping with this thought is the opinion of Chief-Justice Waite 
in the more recent case of The Pensacola Telegraph Company vs. The 
Western Union Telegraph Company, reported in 6 Otto, page 9. The 
Chief-Justice says: 


The powers thus granted are not confined to the instrumentalities of com- 
merce, or the postal service known or in use when the Constitution was adopted, 
but they keep pace with the progress of the country and adapt themselves to the 
new developments of time and circumstances. They extend from the horse with 
its rider to the stage-coach, from the sailing vessel to the steamboat, from the 
coach and steamboat to the railroad, and from the railroad to the telegraph, as 
these new agencies are successively brought into use to meet the demands of in- 
creasing population and wealth. They are intended for the government of the 
business to which they relate, at all times and under all circumstances 
were intrusted to the General Government for the good of the uation, it is not 
only the right but the duty of Congress to see to it that intercourse among the 
States and the transmission of intelligence are not obstructed or unnecessarily 
encumbered by State legislation. 


As they 


Here we see how the powers of Congress to regulate commerce are 
made ‘‘ to keep pace with the progress of the country and adapt them- 
selves to new developments of times and circumstances.’’ 

But further citations are not needed. I am content to rest the case 
on the authority of Marshall, Story, Kent,and Webster. Independent 
of authority and judicial decisions on the question of the power of Con- 
gress to regulate interstate commerce carried on by railroads, every 
principle of reason and common sense that applies this regulation to 
commerce carried on on the high seas and the iniand waters of the 
country applies, a fortiori, to interstate commerce carried on by railroads. 
As I have just shown, the latter exceeds the former in amount nearly 
tenfold. The high seas, lakes, and navigable rivers are highways open 
to all. Competition there is as free as the air. It is not so with the 
railroad. No onecan use its track without the consent of the company. 
Mr. Speaker, this bill does not propose to regulate the railroads of the 
country or to interfere in their management. It does not propose to 
even fix the priee of freights or to injure to the extent of one dollar the 

7,000,000,000 of capital said to be invested in the 125,000 miles of 
railways. 

What does it propose todo? It proposes to bring the railroads en- 
gaged in interstate commerce back to the common-law theory that they 
are— 

1. Public highways. 

2. Common carriers. 

3. That their charges must be reasonable for transporting freight and 
passengers. 

4. That they must not make any unjust discriminations for like and 
contemporaneous services, and shall not charge more for a short than 
for a longer distance. 

The bill seeks to accomplish these ends by, first, prohibiting any 
allowance of rebates or drawbacks, and, secondly, by prohibiting any 
combination for the purpose of pooling the freights of competing roads. 
In addition, the bill seeks to enforce compliance with its provisions by 
means of legal proceedings provided therein, and by means of fines and 
penalties. It only seeks to provide a sure, speedy, and effective remedy 
for the enforcement of those duties which the common law says every 
common cafrier owes to the public. Who can say this is unjust’ 

Every one at all acquainted with the carrying trade as conducted by 
railroads in this country very well knows what these unjust discrimi- 
nations and charges mean. 

I live on the line of a railroad running from the Scranton coal-fields 
to New York city. Iam fifty miles from the place where the coal is 
mined and loaded on the cars; New York is nearly one hundred and 
fifty miles from the mines. Yet a ton of coal costs the consumer living 
in Stroudsburg nearly $1 more than it does the consumer living in New 
York city. ‘ I might be willing to admit—and the bill under consider- 
ation allows it—that they should charge the consumer in my town the 
same as they do the consumer in New York; yet, in the name of jus- 
tice, have they a right to charge more ” 

By this method it will be seen that the people along the line of the 
railroad receiving freights at non-competing points are virtually taxed 
to make up for what advantages the railroad may be deprived of at com- 
peting points. 

Stich a condition of things ought to cease. The bill says it must 
cease: the welfare of the nation says it must cease; the producer and 
consumer, the miner and manufacturer, the merchant and farmer—all 
say it must cease. We can not, we dare not grant oa less measure of 
relief than the Reagan bill proposes. 
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WILLIAM P. 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 11, 1884. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5461) to establish a board 
of commissioners of interstate commerce, and to regulate such commerce— 


Mr. HEPBURN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In my judgment there is no question that has occu- 
pied the attention of this Congress which is so important as this one, 
nor is there any in which the people of this country are so greatly in- 
terested. For more than ten years it has been the subject of frequent 
discussion inside and outside of these Halls. There is no doubt but 
that the Congress has the right and power to enact remedial legislation 
that may be necessary, or that the great question of rtation— 
the shipment of the labor products of the country, with all of the in- 
terests connected therewith—is too near an object of interest to the peo- 
ple of this country to be left in the hands solely of one party. 

The object to be attained is, first, fair, reasonable, and uniform 
rates; and second, equal privileges. In many of the States these ob- 
jects have been attempted through schedules of tariffs enacted by the 
legislatures. In the State in which I reside, more than ten years ago it 
was attempted to accomplish these objects by the establishment by law 
of tariff schedules. Experience showed that. it Was entirely imprac- 
ticable to accomplish this objectin this way. We know in the 
of the thing which we call transportation that there are more than forty 
elements of cost, and it is not possible to find cases arising on different 
roads where these elements are found in the same proportion. The 
differences in grades, the difference in volume of traffic, the differences 
in the cost of construction, the differences of the differences in 
the regularity with which shipments are distributed East and West 
or North and South contem: y—all of these elements, with 
many others, enter so largely into what may be a just rate as to make 
it impossible, in my judgment, by inflexible statutes to effectuate jus- 
tice both to the shipper and to the carrier; so that in all of the States, I 
think, perhaps with one exception, the idea of regulation through these 
means been abandoned, and we are compelled now to look to other 
remedies. 

It is admitted that in many cases imposition is practiced by the car- 
rier. Rates are often exorbitant, or they are fluctuating, or the priv- 
ileges are not the same to all of the shippers. Privileges are granted 
to some that are not granted to others, thus giving to one man —_e 
tages in trade that another can not have, resulting in 
some cases, and in others driving men from a chosen vocation ania 
troducing such disturbances in business as are felt throughout entire 
communities. These conditions ought not to exist. Every shi is 
entitled to a fair and reasonable rate, to uniformity in is, 
to know that the rate of to-day is not to be suddenly 
increased—and to equal privileges as to time, cars, expedition, é&c., 
under the same circumstances. 

I have already said that in my ioe ought to be a rem- 
edy, but the subject is of such a character and the interests are so 
great car, lest, whlle we ty to enhance, or impr a 
great care, lest, while we a or improve, or protect 
terests of the shippe ena other interests with which the 
prosperity of the aie and its commerce are so closely interwoven. 








HON. HEPBURN, 
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the substitute offered by the 
series of assumed remedies the 
the ordinary processes and methods. In my judgment, the 
aided can not afford adequate remedies. There are, perhaps, 
visions in the substitute of valueif they could be 
in the enforcement of these where the great 
be e enced. For it is provided that rates 

and if a shipper is overcharged, if he is charged an 
able rate for a service, he may recover triple damages, and in 
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willfulness he may have other recoveries. But in order to secure hig 
remedy he must sustain the burden of proof. He must furnish the 
witnesses—witnesses who are from their knowledge of the subject at 
issue competent to speak. 

Now, it isa truth that those persons who would be most competent to 

as witn these familiar with all the facts, those who know 
all about the elements of cost that enter into a given shipment, are upon 
the other side of the question. He has no one who is able to speak and 
whom he can call as a disinterested and dispassionate witness. How 
is he to establish the fact that the rate which was charged was an unrea- 
sonable rate? Suppose he calls his witness to the stand, and the witness 
says, ‘‘This rate is an unreasonable one.’’ He is subjected to a cross- 
examination: ‘How do you know, sir?’’? Perhaps the answer would 
‘“‘T have compared it with other shipments upon other roads.’, 
es Well, sir, do you know what the grades of that road are as compared 
with this? Do you know what are the effects of frost and snow upon 
that road as compared with this? Do you know how its traffic is dis- 
tributed as to seasons of the year—whether or not it can use its cars 
continuously both ways of its traffic, or whether half of the time it has 
to haul its cars empty?’’ And so on to the end of the chapter, testing 
his knowledge as to cost of building, equipping, maintaining, and op- 
erating a railway. 

The witness, doubtless, would have to answer that he had no infor- 
mation at all upon subjects of this kind; that he was not an expert or 
a specialist. Then how would it be possible for the suitor so situated; 
without expert testimony, to establish the proposition that the charge 
made by the carrier was an unreasonable one. And without doing this 
how could he maintain his standing in court? I insist, sir, that this 
difficulty is an insurmountable one in the great majority of cases. It 
is one that every man familiar with the methods of the courts will 

ize and appreciate. 

It seems to me that the provisions of this bill simply invite litiga- 


ysis | tion; that they will flood our courts with innumerable suits without 


accomplishing any good for any person, except possibly the man who 
may institute the suit as an attorney, enabling him to secure from the 
railway company certain facilities for himself. The promise of the 
law is triple damages, and in some instances unusual costs—personal 
expenses and attorneys’ fees. We know that inalmost every county in 
every State there are practicing attorneys—men with little practice— 
who are —- on the watch for this kind of litigation, who will 
institute a suit for an interest in the possible recovery, sometimes 
with noother on than to familiarize themselves with ie 
this litig fore the pub. f rere fro’ he den oo 
of gaining from the defendant 
carrier an edvhshage Sor Guumpaiven close, without any thought or care 
as to the effect of counsel or action upon the interests of the man 
who, for the has given them employment. . 
I remember an in my own tate. Under the statute that I 
ve of as having been some years ago there was 2 
@ recovery in cases where a charge in excess of 
— was made. An attorney brought a number of suits 
a company, alleging in each suitan overcharge. Those 
suits have Seanad standing ete — several years; and a 
y cost to ———— ving investigated the matter an 
ving found it to pursue the course they did) was to give 
cndheetamennatne t the suits an annual which enables 
im to free o the road 3 when and where he pleases. This 
ee very many instances be resorted 
flooded with this class of 
becoming 2 cee and et agete gehen ts 
wi only serve to the 
to the questionable, reprehensible means that 
mnie. We <a i to invite men to this feastof unpro- 
litigation. It is not os y to do so, and it is a mock- 
course a remedy for the evils for which the pegple de- 


w= by law a remedy, let us amend and then 
the Committee on Commerce. It proposes to estab- 
re spe to whom all men aggrieved by an interstate 
their complaint. This commission must be com- 
question, 

ledge as to all the 
and who, under the provisions of 
the carrier’s books, and may summarily 

examine the carrier’s officers and servants, and this, too, without trou- 
ble or ‘to the complainant. He but makes his complaint; the 
then takes the matter up; it becomes his champion in tlhe 

his wrongs; it searches a are needed, 
and examines them with the intelligence of men thoroughly informed, 
and with the ty of men executing an important and honorable 
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opinion of learned experts as to whether or no he has a meritorious 
case, entitling him to judgment. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, with a very few amendments we could, in my 
judgment, greatly add to the merits of the committee's bill. Let us 
increase the number composing the commission to nine, appointing one 
from each judicial circuit. This larger number would diminish the pos- 
sibility of the commission being dominated by railway influence, and by 
distributing the members to each judicial circuit would increase the in- 
formation in regard to local necessities and influences that bear upon 
questions in dispute. Then hy an additional amendment that would 
in all court proceedings give to the report of findings of the commission 
the status of prima facie truth, we would effect a change in the burden 
of proof that would give to the wronged complainant at least an equal 
standing in court. Under the substitute of the gentleman from Texas 
the complainant has the burden of proof, which from the nature of the 
controversy, and from the fact that competent witnesses are in the in- 
terest of his adversary, he cannot meet. Under the other bill, amended 
as proposed, in all the court proceedings the burden of proof would be 

The report of findings would establish the complainant’s case. 
It would entitle him to a recovery of all his actual damages; and in case 
the wrong complained of is found to have been willful or continued after 
notice to desist therefrom, then he may have judgment “‘ for costs, charges, 
counsel fees, expenses, and disbursements,’’ unless the carrier is able to 
disprove the truth of the findings of the commission. 

1 shall seek at the proper time, Mr. Speaker, to have the bill amended 
as indicated, and with these amendments how much simpler would be 
the remedy offered to the wronged shipper. In the one case he is in- 
vited to a legal contest of the most unequalcharacter. Often he is with- 
out adequate pecuniary means; without competent counsel; without 
judicious advice as to his mode of procedure; without competent wit- 
nesses, and with the burden of proof resting upon him. In the other 
case he is furnished a wise, honorable commission to inquire into his 

; to ascertain his grievances; to advise him as to his remedy; to 
testify in his behalf, if he has been wronged; and to shift from his weak 
and incompetent shoulders the burden of proof and cast it upon his ad- 


low character. These low rates inure to our benefit. In proportion as 
they are increased or diminished so are the prices paid to us increased 
ordiminished. Ifyou compel the railroads to charge the Chicago shipper 
more for transporting the product he buys from us, he will protect his 
interest by paying us a less price for what he buys from us. We areun- 
willing that this should be done. And yet it is the result that must 
follow this legislation. No one believes that the rates from the inter- 
mediate point will be lowered to correspond with the terminal rates, 
but that the terminal or competitive rates will be raised. And it is that 
selfish end perhaps that is desired. Communities residing near the sea- 
board have great advantages over the people of my State because of their 
proximity to the great markets. 

Our lands are as productive as the best; our people are as indus- 
trious, as frugal, and as skilled in agriculture as any to be found; yet 
the farmer near the Atlantic or the Gulf can produce twice the value 
from each acre that we can, simply because of his location. Is not this 
enough? In addition to this advantage of location must you take from 
us the slightly compensating advantage we obtain from the carriers 
because of the ‘“‘long haul’’ they make forus. The principle on which 
this section is based is that of distance. It is the only factor consid- 
ered, and if you carry it out it results in increasing the value of lands 
near tide water, and correspondingly diminishing the value of our lands. 
If distance is the only factor to be considered, then all of our products 
must be condensed in bulk in order to bear the charges of transporta- 
tion to our ultimate market, or we must be ruined. 

There are roads leading from Chicago eastward that are given great 
advantages by this section—those that connect with the roads through 
Canada. Those lines can defy the provisions of this bill and, because 
of the slightly lower rates they may give, divert the business from our 
own roads and deprive the roads running through the States of all of 
the Chicago business, crippling them to such an extent that the less 
rates sought to be secured to the intermediate station can not be given; 
for it certainly is true that as the volume of business done by a road is 
diminished its ability to do it cheaply is diminished. 

I am not one of those who believe that pooling is necessarily and al- 
ways harmful. On thecontrary, I think pools in many instances bene- 
ficial. The objects to be sought by this class of legislation are not only 
reasonable rates but, uniform rates. The shipper is greatly interested 
in uniform rates, not simply uniform as to person but uniform as to time? 
There are many business enterprises that must be carried over months 
of time. They can not be undertaken to-day and completed to-morrow} 
but weeks and months must elapse before they can be carried to suc- 
cessful ending. In order that they can be intelligently undertaken a 
knowledge of prospective rates of transportation must be had. Con- 
stant fluctuations in rates preclude this knowledge, and constant flue- 
tuation is the rule where pools are inadmissible. Carriers become 
overeager to secure business, and offer nndue advantages. These in 
turn are met by still lower rates, or by secret promises of drawbacks or 
rebates. And then follow disastrous wars in rates—wary that are dis- 
astrous tostockholders, and often most disastrous to shippers. In many 
instances these fluctuations in rates are as harmful to individuals, if not 
to entire communities, as exorbitant rates are. I can point to in- 
stances, many in number, where men possessed of skill in business, of 
large experience, and abundant means for the ordinary pursuit of their 
business, were ruined by these fluctuations in rates. 

Many gentlemen who hear me may remember that a few years since 
the roads leading from Chicago to Missouri River points engaged in one 
of these wars. It was carried to such an extent that car-loads of cattle 
and hogs were carried from the Missouri River to Chicago for $1 per 
ear. The result was that all cattle and hogs tributary to these points 
were hurried to the Chicago market without much regard to their con- 
dition, entirely breaking down prices because of the glut of the mar- 
ket. I knew many men doing business at interior points in Iowa and 
Missouri who months before had made purchases of cattle and hogs to 
be delivered at this time. They had to receive them, they could not 
hold them, and were compeiled to throw them on the glutted and over- 
crowded Chicago market, to their utter and complete financial ruin. I 
am fully persuaded, Mr. Speaker, that these men, at least, with their 
bitter experiences, flowing from a want of uniformity in rates, would 
not approve of legislation that would prohibit stability in rates by pro- 
hibiting pooling. 

But, sir, the substitute of the gentleman from Texas does not pro- 


versary. 

The fourth section of the substitute prohibits the carrier from charg- 
ing a greater sum for a shorter distance than it charges for a longer dis- 
tance. In other words, it says, in effect, to the carrier between Chicago 
and New York, ‘‘ You must not charge less from Chicago than you do 
from points lying between Chicago and New York.’’ ‘‘If you charge 
$75 per car from Fort Wayne to New York, then you must not transport 
acar from Chicago to New York for $50.’’ The rate from Fort Wayne 
may be entirely reasonable. It may give entire satisfaction to the Fort 
Wayne shipper; still trom Chicago to New York, being the greater dis- 
tance, the rate per car shall not be less than $75, if that happens to be 
the rate from Fort Wayne to New York. In order to get the business 
at Chicago, at the assumed rate of $50 per car, the shipper is compelled 
to give — as low arate to every shipper at each intermediate point 
on 

I believe this provision to be most unjust and unnecessary, for it must 
be borne in mind that the priorsections of the bill provide for securing 
to the shipper from the intermediate point, as well as all others, a rea- 
sonable rate. Might we not pertinently inquire, ‘‘If the shipper at 
Fort Wayne has a rate that is reasonable, that is satisfactory to him, 
what business is it to him what lower rate the Chicago shipper receives ?’’ 
Justice isdone him. Heobtainsall that belongsto him. Why should 
he be concerned that his neighbor, who labors under the disadvantage 
of living at a point more remote from the seaboard, from the rivalries 
of carriers, from the greater volume of traffic from Chicago, or from 
the better terminal facilities furnished by that city, gets a rate that per- 

but simply covers the cost of handling his freight. 
\} State of Iowa is largely an agricultural State, and her rich fields 
yield an immense product beyond the possible consumption of her 
Her immediate market is the city of Chicago. Into that 
she sends each year her fat cattle, numbered by many tens of 
thousands; her fat hogs (and their product), numbered by millions; 
her corn and wheat and other cereals, measured by tens of millions of 
The market of Chicago is all-important to the people of Iowa, 
and they are interested in the ability of the merchants of Chicago to 
pee price possible for this immense surplus production. 
imi the power of the Chicago merchant to pay this 
highest price is a stab at the most vital interests of my State. Chicago 


hibit or propose to prohibit all pooling. It only prohibits money pools. 
is more than a thousand miles from the seaboard cities, to which at | Combinations to keep up rates do not meet with its disapproval. Now, 
least 90 per cent. of all the products of Iowa in the end find their way; | sir, if there is anything objectionable of this nature it is such combina- 


it is their price at this ultimate market—the seaboard cities— 
that establishes the price given by the Chicago merchant to the Iowa 


the rates of transportation between Chicago and Eastern cities 
is a matter of the highest consideration to usof Iowa. Chicago, because 
of the almost fabulous amount of freights that she furnishes; because 
of her unequaled terminal facilities for handling them cheaply and ex- 
; because of the large number of hostile and rival railways 

from her huge elevators and stock-yards eastward, and because 

she eight months of the year a water route to tide water, is able 
to secure for shipments rates of transportation of an exceptionally 


tions. The public have no interest in the disposition of the money, 
but it has in the unjust combination by which the money is secured. 
If the policy of prohibiting combinations for securing rates is to be 
adopted, then it should not be confined to those alone where the re- 
sultant money is divided among the members of the combination. One 
of the objects that ought to be desired is the prevention of discrimina- 
tions—not simply discriminations between the patrons of a given line, 
but between the shippers at a given point. Pooling prevents these dis- 
criminations. But here there is rivalry, and each carrier is doing the 
best possible for itself; the patrons of one road may for a time secure ad- 
vantages; discriminations are made in their favor by the road they pat- 
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ronize over the patronsof another line. These may not exist fora long 
time, but often long enough to disturb business and give to some ad- 
vantages not possessed by all. 

I surely would not give countenance to those pools or combinations 
of any class that are entered into for the purpose of exacting exorbi- 
tant rates. All such are at war with justice and the true interests of 
trade; but on the assumption that a reasonable rate is secured, then, 
in my belief, combinations or agreements by which uniform, continu- 
ous rates are secured are not open to criticism. If all men have jus- 
tice done them by securing a fair equivalent for the money they ex- 
pend, I can not see how they are concerned in the final distribution of 
this money. 

We have been told during the course of this long debate that no leg- 
islation of any character is necessary; that transportion, like all other 
‘commodities,’ is obedient to the laws of supply and demand, and 
that effectual remedies are to be secured through competition. These 
gentlemen must forget that at much the greater number of points in 
this country there can be no competition, because there are no compet- 
itors; that much the larger number of points have but one carrier. 
Again, they fail to remember that competition is the exception when 
combination is possible; that interest and experience lead in the di- 
rection of combination. With the undoubted power that the Congress 
has to effect remedies by legislation, the inviting of competition through 
the building and operation of new lines of railway parallel to each 
other, in my judgment, is not in all instances the partof wisdom. The 
ability to carry cheaply is largely dependent upon the amount of freights 
to be carried. The company that moves fifty trains of loaded cars each 
day can do business much more cheaply than the company that moves 
but five trains, other things being equal. So that it often happens that 
increasing the number of carriers diminishes the power of all to carry 
at low rates. 

Suppose that a given city has one line of railway that has the capac- 
ity to do all of the carrying trade of thatcity. Having it all, an amount 
that tests itscapacity to the utmost, it can do the business at very low 
rates. Another parallel road is built. It does not increase the busi- 
ness to be done, nor does it increase needed facilities for doing the busi- 
ness; but it does decrease the capacity to do the business cheaply. 
Now, two sets of general and local officers are necessary, two tracks are 
to be kept in repair, the interest on the cost of two roads has to be 
earned—in short, very many of the expenses are doubled. The business 
is divided, and in order to earn a fair interest on the investment and 
to pay operating expenses, the first road is compelled to increase its 
charges. Is it not true that-by unwise methods, striving unwisely for 
relief, adopting among others these false ideas of competition, and 
striving for the means with which to.compete—rival parallel roads— 
we have in many instances put it out of our power to obtain thoselow 
rates that the necessities of those parts of the country that are remote 
from the great business centers so persistently and rightfully demand ? 

I have not the time, sir, to discuss all of the features of these two 
bills. ;I do not believe that either will accomplish all that is desirable. 
The difficulties in the way are many. I believe that it is the wish of 
the friends of both measures to do complete justice to all parties, but 
I have adecided preference for the committee's bill, if it can be amended 
in the manner I have s \ 

It has been suggested that a commission such as is contemplated by 
the bill of the committee would be the creature of the railroads. Ido 
not believe ‘this to be true. I have no sympathy with the man who 
thinks that in all of this land nine men can not be found of the needed 
intelligence, virtue, and firmness to execute this great trust. He who 
has so poor an opinion of his fellow-man must have the privilege of 
looking inwardly upon a very corrupt scoundrel, and gathered his 
knowledge of men from most unfortunate companionship. 

It is my belief that if this bill becomes law there will be selected a 
commission from our most eminent men, men who are wise, honest, 
and courageous, and who would be inspired by a laudable ambition to 
solve the vexed questions involved in contentions between the people 
and the carriers; who would see to it that each party secured its full 
measure of justice—the people securing their transportation at rates 
that were reasonable and uniform, each man getting equal service as to 
time and expedition, and the carriers securing their just compensation 
on such terms as would do away with the ruinous traffic wars that are 
destructive not only to the uniformity of rates but the interests of stock- 
holders. 

This commissioner system where it has been tested has been of ben- 
efit. It may not have done all that its more impatient friends have ex- 
pected or hoped for, but it has proven itself to be a long step in the right 
direction, and has inspired its friends with hope that, with such ‘addi- 
tions of power as future observations may show to be necessary, it will 
within reasonable time bring substantial relief from many pressing ills. 

I will, Mr. Speaker, at the proper time, if I may be ized, move 
the amendments that I have indicated to the bill of the Committee on 
Commerce, and, when so amended, strive to secure their passage. But, 
with the opinions I have of the disastrous effect the provisions of the 
fourth section of the Reagan bill would have upon the interests of my 
constituents, I can not give it my approval or vote. 
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HON. GEORGE E. SENEY, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 5, 1885, 


On the bil! (H. R. 5432) repeating certain internal-revenue taxes, 


Mr. SENEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is proposed by this bill to repeal the laws imposing 
internal-revenue taxes upon tobacco, snuff, and cigars, and the special 
taxes imposed upon the dealers in these articles, and to repeal also the 
laws imposing internal-revenue taxes upon liquors distilled from apples, 
peaches, grapes, and all other fruits—and also to authorize distilled 
spirits, except for use as a beverage, to be withdrawn from bond with- 
out the payment of the internal-revenue tax. 

It is to be regretted that a measure of so much importance to the 
country is to be passed upon by the House upon less than an hour’s 
consideration. A measure like this, to be properly understood, should 
be thoroughly discussed and without limit as to time, except the hour- 
rule of the House. But few of the many considerations bearing upon 
this subject can be thought of, much less understood, within the thirty 
minutes allowed for this debate. There is some reason not apparent 
for considering this bill in this hasty and unusual manner. When, at 
the last session, a bill for the reduction of the duties upon imports was 
before the House, time for its consideration was unlimited. More than 
one hundred members of the House spoke at length upon that measure. 
Two-thirds of the revenues of the Government were affected by that 
bill. Fully a month was occupied in its discussion. The entire country 
was deeply concerned in the debates and awaited with breathless 
anxiety the final deliberations of the House upon that measure. This 
bill is no less important. It, too, affects the public revenues, not only 
upon tobacco. and spirits distilled from fruits, but upon spirits distilled 
from grain. Nearly $77,000,000 of our revenues, this bill, if made a 
law, will affect. My information is that the public revenues are grow- 
ing less and the public debt more. This consideration, without any 
other, admonishes us that time for reflection and study is necessary. It 
is not likely that any other measure of finance or taxation will come 
before the House at this session. — 

The country is looking for no legislation by this Congress on matters 
of taxation. Upon the next ony will devolve the duty of revising 
and reducing the existing tariff duties. Nothing, I insist, should be 
done at this time that will be in the way of the work expected from 
the next House. It has been stated that the of this bill will 
reduce the revenues $40,000,000. This of itselfis an unanswerable ob- 
jection to enacting this bill into a law. Pass this bill, and in the next 
Congress the law and its expected effect will be urged as reasons why 
the present duties on imports should not be disturbed. To the extent 
that we do away with internal-revenue taxes we can not hope for a re- 
duction in tariff duties. 

A reduction of $40,000,000 of internal-revenue taxation means that 
the public revenues then will be sufficient to meet the wants of the 
Government, and, therefore, further reductions in taxation can not be 
made. There are more than 3,000 articles upon which revenue is 
raised. Why remove the tax upon two and not remove it upon others, 
where the tax is equally objectionable and equally offensive? We tax 
heavily salt and sugar, also the cheaper cotton and woolen goods worn 
by the poorer classesof our people; why notreduce or repeal these taxes 
as well as the taxes on tobacco and fruit spirits? When the proper 
time comes, and surely it is not far off, I will cheerfully vote to reduce, 
if not to repeal, the tax on tobacco. 

The tax on tobacco last year was $26,062,399. It bears heavily upon 

r men, because as a rule they either chew or smoke tobacco. To- 

is the poorman’s luxury. Habit makes it a necessary, as much 

so as tea or coffee. Neither tea nor coffee pay a duty, and upon tobacco 
raised and manufactured in this country there should be no tax. To 
remove this tax now, and by this bill, may defeat other measures to re- 
lieve the laboring interests of the country from oppressive taxation. 
Now is not the time to legislate respecting this particular interest; nor 
is it the time to repeal the law imposing a special tax upon the dealers 
in tobacco. These special taxes amounted in 1884 to $1,302,926. 
They are onerous and unjust, and the law imposing them will, as I be- 
lieve, be repealed in due time. When all taxable interests are before 
us, then the tobacco interest will, I feel sure, have rightful consideration. 

The repeal of the law taxing tobacco, it will be noticed, is specially 
urged by the friends of the tobacco ucer. As I understand this 
subject the tax is not paid by the producer. The consumer of tobacco 
pays the tax, and from him we hear no complaint. From what has been 
said in support of the bill I judge that the friends of the producer do 
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not object so much to the tax as they do to the manner in which the 
law providing for the tax isexecuted. If this be so, the real complaint 
is not against the tax, but against those who have to do with its levy 
and collection. If the objection is to the tax, the most that the producer 
can say against it is that it subjects him to some annoyance. 

The tax on spirits distilled from fruits in 1884 amounted to $1,023,- 
350. While the revenue from this source is comparatively small, the 
policy of removing the tax should have more than a moment's consider- 
ation. If distilled spirits are to be taxed no distinction should be made 
between fruit spirits and grain spirits. The fruit-grower and the grain- 
grower should have equal advantages. In taking the tax off of fruit, 
or its product, it ought not to be put on corn and rye, or their product. 
Should this bill become a law, spirits distilled from fruit will be un- 
taxed, while spirits distilled from grain will be taxed 90 cents per gal- 
lon. This legislation will do the grain-growing farmer great injustice. 

Repeal this law and a door for fraud stands wideopen. The numer- 
ous frauds upon the revenue for twenty years past will be as nothing 
compara with those which will be perpetrated against the revenues 
should this law be repealed. With two kinds of distilled spirits, 
alike in appearance and not unlike in taste, how is the difference to 
be known except by a chemical test? With a tax of 90 cents a gallon 
upon the one and no tax upon the other, every cheat in the land would 
rub his hands in glee. The repeal of the law taxing fruit spirits would 
setin motion a thousand agencies to defraud the revenues. The market 
in ashort time would be glutted with spirits called fruit spirits, but not 
distilled from fruit, nor from grain, but made from all sorts of fluids and 
substances, notexcepting the deadly potions kept in the jarsof the apoth- 
ecary. Fruit spirits, pure and impure, doctored to improve their taste, 
look, and smell, would beonsale side by side with grain spirits wherever 
intoxicants are sold. The price of the one would be, say, 30 eents 
a gallon, or 3 cents a drink, or two for five; the price of the other, 
say, $1.20 per gallon, or 10 centsa drink, or three fora quarter. Under 
laws making such methods possible, how long would it be before the 
revenue from grain spirits would fall below the amount collected last 
year? In leas than twelve months, in my opinion, the revenue ftem 
oe spirits would show a very large reduction. Grain spirits paid 

,631,860 internal-revenue taxes in 1884. Fortunate will it be if 
— sum is realized from this source in 1885 if this bill goes 
into a law. 

It would, in my judgment, be far better to repeal all laws imposing 
an internal-revenue tax on distilled spirits than to vote off the tax on 
fruit spirits. While we would lose the revenue that distilled spirits 
pays we would not make countless frauds on the revenues possible, 
and the ie would be saved from the fearful pests that are sure to 
come if t spirits go untaxed. In legislating respecting internal- 
revenue taxation no ter blunder could be made than to relieve the 
distillation of fruits taxation and retain the tax upon spirits dis- 
tilled from =. As long as spirits distilled from grain are taxed, so 

must a like tax be imposed upon spirits distilled from fruit. Com- 
tion’ between these two articles—apparently alike and for general 
purposes, the one satisfying as well as the other, differing in cost as 1 
to 4—all and observation teach wrong if the cheapest does 
not hold the trade and the dearest be forced from the market. 

The of the law taxing fruit spirits would, as I believe, greatly 
impair all values invested in the business of distilling spirits from 
grain. The price of grain spirits on hand and for sale would be greatly 
reduced; indeed, it would be doubtful whether they would sell above 
the tax. Should we pass this bill, before the year closes there may be 
a necessity for reducing the tax on grain spirits, so that stocks on hand 
and what may be manufactured will yield some revenue to the Gov- 
ernment, if no return to the manufacturer or dealer. Spirits distilled 
from grain will, unless I am mistaken, go down in price upon the 
sage of thisbill. If corn, rye, barley, or wheat fall in price this might 
remind us that our legislation affects other interests beside those of the 
fruit-grower. Millions of money are invested in this business. It can 
not be otherwise than that the operation and effect of this repeal will 
depreciate the value of such p . The competition that would 
ensue between untaxed fruit spirits and taxed grain spirits would work 
ruin to many who for years have put their time, labor, and money into 
the manufacture and sale of spirits distilled from grain. 

The interest served by a repeal of this tax, in dollars and cents, is too 
small and too unimportant to take chances on the mischief that may be 
a to the internal revenues, as well as to the investments of thousands 

our le. 

_ There is interest that appeals with more force for relief from 
internal-revenue taxation. More than $18,000,000 of our internal rev- 
enue comes from ale, beer, and porter, and from the tax imposed upon 
brewers and dealers in malt-liquors. The special tax imposed upon 
brewers and dealers should be repealed. There is no more reason for 
imposing a tax upon the business of making or selling malt-liquors than 
for ——s a tax upon the business of making or selling any other 
article the e consume. If the dealer in tobacco, snuff, and 
cigars is to be from the payment of special taxes, why not re- 
aeons and dealers in malt-liquors from the payment of the same 


The removal of the tax on malt-liquors would reduce their price to 








the consumers. If a repeal of the law taxing fruit spirits will be of 
benefit to the fruit-grower, a repeal of the law imposing a tax upon 
malt-liquors would be of benefit to the grower of hops and bark 
The one interest is as worthy of our favor as the other. Indeed, as be- 
tween the two interests, malt-liquors, especially beer, has more claim 
to be freed from tax than fruit spirits. The consumption of beer is ° 
large, and yearly increases. The lovers of beer are to be found every- 
where. Beer is the poor man’s drink, and for this reason the price 
should not be increased by legislation. The general use of this mild 
and healthy stimulant has lessened greatly the use of distilled spirits 
asa beverage. The number of gallons of malt-liquors made in 1884 
was 759,944,760. The internal-revenue tax was $17,573,722. Of fruit 
spirits 1,137,056 gallons were made in 1884. The tax is $1,137,056. 
What the people consume most should be taxed least. 


ey. 


Before we lessen the cost of apple-jack and peach brandy let us 


cheapen the price of lager-beer. The interest the least deserving ought 
not to have the first attention. 


But the wrong, if not viciousness, of this measure does not stop here. 


The bill proposes to relieve from internal-revenue tax all spirits used 
for medicinal and mechanical purposes. In other words, it is proposed 


to tax spirits when used as a beverage 90 cents per gallon, and when 


used for any other purpose no tax shall be imposed. Spirits taxed and 
spirits nottaxed! Distilled spirits are worth when made, say, 30 cents 
per gallon. Adding the tax, the price is $1.20 per gallon. ‘This bill 
aims to put two prices, one low, the other high, upon the same article. 
When spirits are to be used mechanically or as a medicine, the price 
will be 90 cents less on the gallon than when they are to be used as a 
beverage. The price of medicine spirits will be 30 cents per gallon: 
The price of beverage spirits will be $1.20 per gallon. At the drug 
store, where spirits are supposed to be sold for medicinal and mechan- 
ical purposes only, their price will be 30 cents a gallon, and pro- 
portionally less by the pint or single drink. At the saloon, where 
spirits are sold as a beverage, the price would be $1.20 per gallon, and 
less for a less quantity. No saloon would have drug-store spirits, and 
no drug store would keep saloon spirits. What a revolution this bill) 
when a law, will work in the business at drug stores and saloons! Drug 
stores would become saloons or have saloon attachments, and saloons 
would be drug stores or have drug-store advantages. The wholesale 
or retail dealer, of course, might make mistakes in selling taxed and 
untaxed spirits from the same barrel. 


But such mistakes are not likely to occur every time a sale is made: 


Two casks, one marked ‘‘ medicine,’’ the other ‘‘ beverage,’’ kept in dif- 
ferent apartments, say, cellar and garret, would surely prevent these 
mistakes. Of course, every customer wanting spirits would inquire for 
medicine or mechanical spirits, and would be satisfied with no other 
kind. If he buys spirite for medicinal or mechanical purposes only; 
and subsequently changes his mind and uses a part of his purchase as 
a beverage, he will at once report to the dealer and pay the difference 
in the price. 


Few persons keep spirits at their homes except for medicinal use or 


for the sake of the arts and sciences. All spirits bought and not used 
at the place where they are sold would be either mechanical or medic- 


inal spirits. When a pint bottle, a quart flask, or a gallon jag is to be 
filled there will be no room inside for beverage spirits. When spirits 


can be bought, upon demand, at 30 cents per gallon, who will pay $1.20 


for a gallon? The man who loves his country more than his own in- 
terests may. Large as the number of these patriots may be, little will 
they add to the revennes and leas to the Government conscience fund! 

The saloonist would certainly be in constant trouble if he could not 
sell beverage spirits from the medicinal spirits bottle or medicinal spirits 
from the beverage spirits bottle. Two bottles for the same article is 
one bottle too many. There is no difference in the article; the differ- 
ence is in the bottle andin the price. The saloonist would make many 
mistakes. Persons drinking at the bar would frequently call for me- 
chanical or medicinal spirits instead of beverage spirits, for no other 
reason than that the drink is the same, but the price under one name 
is four times less than under the other. Shakespeare was mistaken 
when he wrote, ‘‘ There’s nothing in a name.’’ 

What proportion of spirits sold for medicinal or mechanical purposes, 
under this changed law, would be used as a beverage? Who can esti- 
mate the quantity of spirits subject to the tax that would be retailed 
and wholesaled free from tax? He who sellsand he who buys have the 
greatest temptation before them to wrong therevenues. Norulesorregu- 
lations respecting this traffic could prevent these wrongs. Which kind; 
the taxed or the untaxed, would dealers sell the most of’ ‘The de- 
mand for untaxed spirits would be large. That for taxed spirits would 
be small. Sales for medicinal and mechanical purposes, for use in the 
arts, if you please, would largely increase, and for beverages would pro- 
portionally decrease. 

The friends of prohibition, however, will find little to comfort them 
in this state of the traffic in intoxicants. The consumption of spirits 
as a beverage will be no less then than now. The chances are that this 
consumption will largely increase when spirits can be bought for 30 
cents a gallon. All lawyers know the difficulties in the way of enfore- 
ing penal statutes and municipal ordinances regulating the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors. Every conceivable shift and device are used to 
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evade their operation and effect. With this i what may be 
expected under laws taxing intoxicants when sold for one purpose and 
allowing them to be sold free from tax for other purposes? Allaccount- 
ability is with the seller and the buyer. The sellerrelies on the word 
ofthe buyer. This word is a legal excuse for the seller. The respon- 
sibility is with the buyer. His ingenuity will always be equal to the 
emergency. vd 
. When intoxicants are to be bought it is as easy to buy them for med- 
icinal use or for mechanical purposes as itis to buy them for a beverage. 
After their purchase they may be put to such use as the purchaser may 
prefer. Repeal the law taxing fruit spirits and relieve all other spirits 
when not used as a beverage from taxation, and the next annual report 
of the Internal-Revenue Commissioner will show the wisdom or the 
folly of this measure, : 





Repeal of Internal Taxes on Tobacco, Fruit Brandies, and Dis- 
ditea Spirits used in Manufacturing, Mechanical, and Indus- 
trial Arts. 








SPEECH 


HON. STROTHER M. STOCKSLAGER, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 5, 1885, 
On the bill (H. R.5432) relating to duties on tobacco and distilled spirits, 


Mr. STOCKSLAGER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The objects of the bill under consideration, as stated 
by the gentleman having it in charge, Mr. Hiscock, of New York, are, 
first, to all of the internal-revenue taxes upon tobacco; second, 
to repeal the internal-revenue taxes upon distilled spirits so far as they 
are used and consumed in the manufacturing, mechanical, and indus- 
trial arts; and third, to repeal the internal-revenue tax upon brandies 
distilled from fruits. 
| The same gentleman estimates the decrease of the revenues of the 
Government which would be effected by its passage at $40,000,000. 
There is, perhaps, no one upon this floor more earnestly in favor of a 
reduction of taxation than Iam. All taxation, in whatever form, is 
burdensome; but when equally distributed and based upon the prop- 
erty it is the duty of the citizen to bear the burden thus imposed to 
the extent, and to the extent only, which may be necessary for an 
honest, frugal administration of the affairs of theGovernment. Beyond 
this I think the Government has no right, constitutional or moral, to 
go. It has no right to deprive the citizen of his property except for 
public purposes. Unnecessary taxation is unjust taxation, and unjust 


taxation is ‘ 

Neither, Mr. Speaker, is there any member of this House more op- 
posed than I am to accumulating a large surplus revenue in the Treas- 
ury. In addition to the wrong done the citizen a 
it from him, it withdraws a large sum of from circulation 
is a fruitful source of extravagance and invites all kinds of jobs and un- 


n tures. 

But, notwithstanding these facts, and the additional fact that all 
parties admit we now have a large surplus in the Treasury, accu- 
mulated by excessive taxation, I am not willing to.-begin the reduc- 
tion upon the very last articles which in my judgment should be re- 
lieved of such taxes. While we have an annual interest of 
near)» $50,000,000, and a pension-list which now requires from $60,- 
000,000 to $80,000,000, I for one shall never consent to the removal of 
$40,000,000 or any other portion of the tax on tobacco and liquors. 
They are taxes which are voluntarily paid. They are not in any sense 
necessaries, but luxuries which do not benefit the citizen and which 
the great body of the moral people of the country consider absolute evils, 
and think if deprived of their use entirely we would perhaps be better 
off. I am, therefore, in favor of collecting from liquors and tobacco 
the highest amount of tax consistent with an honest collection thereof. 

It is the policy of all governments to make these articles contribute 
liberally to their support. In France it is a great monopoly, yielding 
lange sums to the government, and I believe every civilized government 
in the world raises a considerable part of its revenues from tobacco and 
ae ae tae Besides, we are told by the 
gentleman from Ken (Mr. THompson]} and by other gentlemen 
that if we allow brandy or whisky to be distilled from free of 

of distilled spirits in this country will be 


Z 


immediately manufactured from these commodities, and the entire rev- 
enne now raised from this source, between seventy and ty millions 
of dollars, will be lest. I doubt not this is correct. whisky or 


brandy would be made of anything else than and it would all thus 
taxation. If some regulation could - would enable 
Gotan to distill their own fruit into brandy 
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market without endangering the collection of the revenues from the 
large distilleries, and enabling them to commit frauds upon the Govern- 
ment, I should be glad to support some such measure. But, as I have 
shown, this bill has no such object. 


The tobacco tax is about $25,000,000, all of which the Government 


would lose and the consumer would receive no benefit from it. | 
would reduce the revenues, Mr. Speaker, but I would not give the peo- 
ple free whisky and tobacco and high-taxed, high-priced food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter. That is not my ideaof taxation. Early in this Con- 
gress I introduced a bill which placed upon the free-list coal, salt, and 
lumber. And I am glad to say that the honorable Committee on Ways 
and Means of this House reported a bill at the last session putting 
these articles, and these only, upon the free-list. It was a part of the 
Morrison tariff bill, and the whole country knows that a little band ot 
Democrats joined with the Republicans and prevented even a consider- 
ation of that bill. The placing of these articles alone upon the free- 
list would have relieved the people of taxation upon these necessaries 
of life to the extent of several millions of dollars. I can not refrain 
from quoting upon this point from the able speech delivered in this 


House by Hon. WILLIAM R. Morrison, on the 15th of April, 1484, 
when that bill was under consideration: 
FREE SALT, COAL, AND LUMBER. 

To the list of articles now imported free of duty, amounting to nearly one- 
third of all our importations, it proposed to add salt, coal, wood, and lumber. 
Salt is already freed from tax for fishermen, also for the exporter of meats, to 
lessen the cost of food to the people of other countries, not for our own; coal is 
untaxed for use on vessels having by law the exclusive right to the coasting 
trade, or engaged in the foreign carrying trade—a privilege denied to persons 
engaged in other pursuits. Such privileges and exemptions should not be con- 
fined to the few, but extended to all. It is now more than twelve years since 
the a themselves, the late President Garfield among them, passed a 
bill the House placing coal and salt on the free-list. Since then they have 
done nothing which so much commended them to the people. 

The revenue from wood and lumber imported and hereafter to be admitted free 
of duty has in the ten years last past not much exceeded $10,000,000, or $1,000,000 

annum. The census returns show the domestic wooden products to exceed 

,000,000 perannum. If the average duty of 20 per cent. on the imported wood 
adds but 10 per cent. to the price of that produ here, its increased cost to the 
people has been $50,000,000 per annum, or $500,000,000 in the ten years. In these 
ten years, under pretense of taxing this article to secure $10,000,000 of revenue, 
we have compelled the le to pay $500,000,000 in bounty to encourage the de- 
struction of forests and t a trees; and in the same time we have given 
more than 18,000,000 acres of land under the timber-culture act as bounty to en- 
courage the planting of other trees and other forests. 


To these reductions I would add a reduction of one-half of the tariff 
on sugar and molasses, which would lighten the burdens of the people 
on these articles of every-day consumption—articles of prime necessit y— 
about $23,000,000. This I would do and do it at once, had I the power, 
and let the next Congress make a general revision of the tariff. 

I can understand the reason why my friend from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
KELLEY ] is in favor of this bill, ay, of going farther and at one sweep 
wiping out the whole $121,000,000 of internal taxes annually collected 
from liquors and tobacco. The distinguished gentleman, in a speech 
made in Pueblo, Colo., two years ago, was reported in the American Pro- 
tectionist of September 2, 1882, as making the following statement: 

Now the Government wants so much money every year, and if it gets it out 

; and I want you to bear that in 
$140,000,000 more we 
ation on last session eb ee 
~seven| can—Congress). s : oO 
the money there, it is lying dead, why not use it? . * I mer thane are oe 
only internal taxes, but they are infernal taxes. 

‘Infernal taxes,’’ because they prevent the increase of the taxation, 
and consequently to a greater or less extent the increase of the cost, of 
the man’s food, clothing, shelter, and other necessaries of life. 

alacrity with which gentlemen who believe as these distinguished 
gentlemen do support this bill is not at all surprising to me. The 
reason for it is given in the first sentence of the above quotation from 
Judge KELLEY’s speech: 

The Government wants somuch money ev 
ternal taxes it does not want it out of duty; 


,and hence the re- 


year, and if it gets it out of in- 
I want you to bear that in mind. 


They do “‘ bear it in mind,’’ and it is the key to their action. But 
I am at a loss to know upon what the persons who are not so 
solicitous for the people who use and whisky, but have a deep 


le who are bearing largely ex- 
benefit of a few persons in 

order that they may make, as the last census shows they do make, 37 

per cent. upon their investment, can support this measure. 

- I know very well, Mr. Speaker, that in certain sections of the couu- 

try in pretended 


objection to the whole is to the system of collecting the revenue 
and not to the law itself. This bill leaves all this objectionable ma- 
chinery in force, and therefore gives no relief to those If this 


people prepared for this? I think not. I Mr. Speaker, 
that the people who, flatter ourselves otherwise if we will, understand 
these great questions as they never understood them before, will hold 
us to a strict account for our action upon this bill. In the firm belief 


ee interest of the masses of 
shall vote against this bill. 
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-_ 
Repeal of Certain Internal Taxes. The quantity of fruit which qnmualiy rots upon the ground and goes to waste 
owing to bulkiness, perishability, and high rates of freight, would, if converted 
aes _ compact —_ durable shape proposed, add tens of millions to the marketa- 
© products of the country, and consequently give fresh impetus to its material 
SPEECH development, Actuated by these and other considerations, unnecessary to dis- 
cuss, the committee have reported favorably on said substitute to House bill 
or 4564, and recommend its adoption. 
W ‘ To-day my bill reappears. I recognize my little bantling in the bor- 
HON . H A R 1 O N J ° G R E E N ’ rowed swaddling clothes of the gentleman from New York [ Mr. H1s- 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, COCK], and cosily cuddled up with its little twin brother Nicotine. 
i Common consistency, not to speak of parental pride and affection, for- 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, bids a disavowal of my own offspring. It is not to be wondered that 
Monday, January 5, 1885, its putative father of to-day would like to claim the honor of its pa- 
) ternity, and that in view of recent events, occasioned by the unexpected 
On the bill (H. R. 5432) relating to duties on tobacco. stop in the turn of the political wheel, his party would not be averse 
Mr. GREEN said: ~ 


to standing sponsor at the christening. It looks a little unnatural, it 
must be confessed, that the other side do not object to seeing their cher- 
ished war child, ‘‘Internal Revenue,’’ throttled by this infant Her- 
cules. While the motive might be open to suspicion, nevertheless I, 
for one, hail their conversion in this regard as an omen of good, and do 
not scorn their readiness to lend a helping hand. I know full well, 
my friends across the aisle, as you know too, that survival of ‘‘ internal 
revenue’’ means patronage for us. And yet I say, with due delibera- 
tion, choke the war-born hydra. 

It was your pet yesterday. There are some who would make it ours 
to-day, forgetting it may be yours again to-morrow. As ours, I would 
distrust it as a slimy and uncleanthing. As yours, that was, or might 
perchance to be again, I loathe it, and spurn it, and fear it, as worse 
than the serpentine coil which crushed Laocoon. It is true that Gov 
ernmental administration is just passing into the hands of the party 
to which I belong; and as a lover of ancient honesty, rational liberty, 
and old-fashioned methods, I pray God that the day be distant when 
the newly acquired scepter shall fall from them again. 

But while we would have it so, it behooves wise statesmanship to 
look possibilities inthe face. To realize that more unstable than water, 
more uncertain than a woman’s preference or a jury’s verdict, is that 
most potential element in free States called ‘‘ popular favor.’’ The 
party which goes into power to-day with a universal acclaim and flour- 
ish of trumpets may be execrated to-morrow and bid step down at the 
recurring count. Time and again, in recent years, have we seen the 
proudest pinnacle in the world attained by sheerest accident. An in- 
judicious letter, a chance utterance, a Sybarite dinner, excess of the 
coward’s virtue called prudence, these in turn have played their part 
in unmaking and therefore making Presidents. Nay, worse; a disap- 


Mr. SPEAKER: The bill under consideration, although it comes from 
the other side of the House, is so entirely consonant to my own feelings 
that I am compelled to yield it my vote and support. 

In fact I take some credit to myself that the proposed repeal of tax 
onone of the articles enumerated—namely, fruit brandy—was the end 
in view of almost the very first bill introduced by me after qualifying 
as a representative of my people. Itis House bill 4564, ‘‘ to encourage 
the cultivation of fruits.’’ It was so captioned in order to have it re- 
ferred to a committee in which its fate was not prejudged. It was so 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and a favorable report ren- 
dered which I had the honor to submit, only three gentlemen of that 
large committee opposing its adoption. 

The main ground of objection to it was I believe mainly one of juris- 
diction—that it should have been referred to the Ways and Means in- 
stead of toour committee. I nevertheless held, although but a tyro in 

liamentary requirement, a suckling babe in the Manual and the 
es, that reference was final as to jurisdiction. As stated, that view 
was sustained by a three-fourths vote of the committee. 

It failed for want of consideration in the last hoursof the last session. 
Some of the reasons given for such abolishment of the tax on brandy 
distilled from fruits are set forth in the report which is here partially 
reproduced. The reasons for including tobacco are equally cogent: 


Mr. Green, from the Committee on Agriculture, submitted the following re- 
port, to accompany bill H. R. 6540: 
The Committee on Agriculture, to whom was referred the bill H. R. 4564, re- 
spectfully submit the following report : 
ing all measures of | ation which are calculated to advance or re- 
tard development of any branch or department of agriculture as falling 
within their legitimate scope of action, the committee, after careful considera- 
tion and with due regard for precedents, entered upon investigation of the bill 













































f id : , pointed or venal ward politician can make himself the Warwick of the 
pa ve oh wre : alenadasaelie cniemattdasneaser cat trcen situation. Truly exclaimed old Mirabeau, “from the capitol to the 
is adverse to natio ) peoqnernond material prosperity, repugnant to the genius | Tarpeian is but astep.’’ So realizing, it is well for ‘‘the party in’”’ 
of our institutions and the spirit of the fundamental law, and can never be justi- 


: : F r ae las 
fea in ti af wut aul then only by the mon inapert to prepare for the possible advent of ‘‘the party out to clip its 


nails, draw its teeth, or ham-string it for mischief. The measure under 

consideration is one of that sort. A patriotic party desires no undue 

power for itself. It will, though, if it be wise, guard against the re- 
ion of such in an adverse party or hostile faction. 

Thus much by way of prefaceand apology forsupporting any radical 
measure originating at first or second hand on the other side of the 
Chamber; for my politics are of the Greek-fearing school. We come 
now to consider the merits of the measure. I start out, Mr. Speaker, 
with the broad assumption that unless party profession is a hollow cry, 
neither party on this floor can ignore or disregard any measure looking 
to rational tax reduction. The necessity for it isadmitted by all, what- 
ever the means to be employed. With a redundant revenue of over a 
hundred millions for each recurring year, it could not beotherwise. For 
one, I say if it can not be brought about in one way, then let us try 
some other. Noone on this floor surpasses me in espousal of tariff reduc- 
tion. From my first acquaintance with Jeremy Bentham and Adam 
Smith, proximate free trade has been the creed of my political life. But 
inasmuch as tariff reform has been relegated to a future day, I am no 
less the advocate of ‘‘internal-revenue’’ reduction; and especially for 
internal-revenue modification as regards the mode, system, and man- 
ner of collection. 

Irepeat, Mr. Speaker, give us revenue reduction in one way oranother; 
for to my thinking an overplethoric treasury is a standing menace to free 


ous public neces- 


sity. 

Your committee furthermore believe it to be self-evident that a tax imposed 
on any co of the soil, whether in its crude state or on the manufactured 
article which it is naturally convertible by the producer to enhance its 


marketable value, isa clog upon it tending to retard or restrict production of 
the natural article. It is demonstrable in Kg 


, ype, where each individual date- 
bearing palm tree issubjected toa fixed tax. A like capitation tax upon the vines 
of France or upon the wines would do moro to throttle or exterminate the 


greatest marketable of the world than even the dread phylloxera has been 
able thus far to casemate. 


Your committee can see no greater reason for taxing apple or peach trees, 
or peach and apple brandy, in the United States, than the grape vines in France 
or the vine product resulting. The effect of such tax has long been obvious. 
They hold the decadence of orchards in sections remote from market is 
directly traceable to cause assigned. 

The committee are unable to see in the insignificant item of revenue derivable 
from this source a corresponding equivalent for the loss occasioned by it, mon- 
etary, sanitary, anddietary. If revenue is the aim, end, and ultimate intent of 
all justifiable taxation, it may well be asked, Why perpetuate a needless tax on 
any article of the soil, crude or manufactured, which requiresa complex, 

machinery and an army of employés to collect it, and at a cost of at 
least 33 per cent., which gives to the collector and hisdeputies the opportunity 
if it does not entail the necessity, for the exercise of arbitrary and tyrannical 


unworthy any free people, but ney repugnant to the great Eng- 

race, whens memory of traditions, fed with liberty, antedates 

that of and all for the paltry sum derived from this particular source ? 
—_ Committee on Agriculture are not disposed to concede that any 
= of revenue from es 4 or other source, kindred > emer tome can —_—_, 

popular rights as regards the mode and agencies o 

election Domistiary visi arbitrary arrest, or destruction of private prop- 
’ abuse 


le a : possible murder, can sanction no taxation, however | gtates. Far better a small deficiency than an overflowing surplus; for 
if peasial. And yet they » ee Annee nee man gree pane recent years have shown in our own history, as all antecedent days have 
chncrmal levy froma direct or indirect source, always looking with jealous eye | proven in that of older republics, that surcharged money-bags are no 

abuses named, if not existing. . ici the citizen. In both cases they en- 
It is a reflection of Meseulae that ship-money (one of the prime causes that lees pernicious to the state than to the citizen _ereen 


the great revolution) was not t ny if it could be shown that the 
; demanded it; “ but,”’ he , ‘the edict of one of the Edwards, 
requiring the long toes of the shoes of the foplings of his day to be cut off, was, 
because an unwarranted exercise of arbitrary power.”” May not an onerous, un- 
necessary, and to all intents unproductive tax be likewise so classed ? 
The committee reiterate the opinion that the amount of revenu 


e so derived 
is entirely ens to the cost of collection, leaving out of account the 


gender waste and extravagance, fraud and corruption, arrogant assump- 
tion in the possessor and truckling venality and subserviency in the de- 
pendents, followed unerringly by effeminacy and rot in both. 

Under Pericles it was illustrated in Athens; in Rome, under the Cexsars; 
and in the mediswval republics of Italy under Guelph and Ghibeline; 


i 


incide i in Holland, Spain, and the Netherlands. Ay, Mr. Speaker, greed next 
committee is im Suis eaaienoe al oe eee ee to gratitude is the bane of republics. Redundant money-vaults are 
wie to those of individual reserved rights. The popvention of | the precursors of dungeons. ‘‘ Magnificent’’ spendthrifts, like the 
within the country’s resources by the repeal of laws tending thereto falls 


Medici,’’ deplete the first in constructing gorgeous works with mosaic 
pavements; but in building these they pave the way to tyranny. 
If liberty be, as I believe, the greatest boon ever conferred on man, 


*s province as naturally as does the improvement of ri 
and harbors and the encouragement of hisboaye by ‘which to run ons puedunp 
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most fortunate is man and state that is not cursed with redundant 
revenue, 

Let others exult over ours, quintupled in two-and-twenty years, and 
expenditures in no wise laggard. To me it is food for gravest thought 
and most dread apprehension. Poverty and frugality are the hand- 
: maidens of liberty; wealth and waste the wet-nurses alike of d 

and slaves. Perhaps I have followed the thought too far; but feeling 

impels to utterance, and drives me to express in most emphatic terms a 
no less abhorrence for a surplus than nature entertains for a vacuum. 
So believing, any rational scheme looking to a reduction of taxation 
and revenue, direct or indirect, shall have my sanction and support, 
until the lowest amount of the last essential to an economical admin- 
istration is reached. That mode of collection of the first which most 
impinges on the freedom of the citizen and the rights of man will ever 
encounter my sternest opposition. Of that class, Mr. Speaker, I do not 
scruple to denounce our internal-revenue system of taxation as at pres- 
ent administered in the Southern States as one of the most corrupt and 
corrupting, iniquitous and tyrannical ever yet devised by the ingenuity 
of man. It is of a piece with the accursed ‘‘ farming-out’’ system of 
old Rome, where the right to tax a province was let to the highest 
bidder, and that right was hardly circumscribed as to mode and amount 
which he was at liberty to wring from his wretched victims. 
Under either of the two kindred systems the powers wielded by the 
tax-collector would be dangerous if reposed in the discretion of an Au- 
relius, an Aristides, a Hampden, a De Witt, a Sully, or a Washi! n; 
for, sir, power is indeed a dangerous thing by whomsoever wielded. 
It is rarely used and not abused, and never lightly yielded. Tell me 
not of the natural depravity of historical tyrants. The power to be a 
i tyrant, as a rule, makes a tyrant. That power is most freely enjoyed 
(if not fally given) by the creatures now extorting my—lI will not say 
| curse, but ‘‘compliment.’’ On the threshold of the throne young Nero 
q 










































































If I have been correctly informed by one qualified to know, not one 
of them has ever yet been convicted of capital felony in my State, and 
it is more than doubtful if in any other, although outraged public sen- 
timent would have hung a score of them. These are grave charges to 
bring a any class of men, Mr. Speaker, and if unfounded should 
subject him making them to the contemptof all honest men. Do you 
ask for proofs? I will not refer you to popular rumor or the public 
prints. Go seek the evidence for much alleged, and you will find it 
embraced in reports of special Senate and House committees. Go ask 
Senator VANCE and Representative SPRINGER for corroboration, and 
unless I greatly err they will unearth it for you from the depth sof their 
voluminous reports 

Believing, as I do, that such abuses are daily perpetrated under the 
guise of law, I were recreant to my manhood and sense of duty to my 
people did I fail to raise my voice against them or scruple to vote for 
any measure likely to curtail their abridgment or to confine the powers 
of those claiming the right to perpetrate and to perpetuate them. The 
bill under consideration is only a step in that direction, but still it is 
astep. If it can be shown, as shown it can be, that the revenue de- 
rivable from this source is out of all proportion to the vast machinery 
employed for its collection, that it is unnecessary and superfluous, that 
it is an unjust tax on agriculture, that its mode of collection is tyran- 
nical and inquisitorial, and its moral effects pernicious, in Heaven’s 
name, I ask, upon what ground can it be justified or defended? 

A fig for all of your glittering and plausible dicta as to the propriety 
of taxing luxuries. None will deny that, other things being equal, lux- 
uries as a rule are the most legitimate objects of taxation. But, Mr. 
Speaker, there is one luxury, and the as of them all, that ought 
to be as exempt from tax as the air of heaven, the water of the earth, 
or the light of the sun. True, it is a luxury which, in every age of 
the world, like other luxuries, has been enjoyed by precious few of 
our fellow-mortals, but in our day it is supposed to be the special and 
almost exclusive birthright of the great English-speaking race in every 
quarter of the globe. Unlike most luxuries its name is oné most hated 
of tyrants and revered by freemen. The name of this precious and price- 
less luxury is liberty. No tax-law which infringes her domain shall 
ever receive my sanction or support. I trust that it has been shown 
that the internal-revenue laws as administered are a tax on liberty, or, 
what is the same, a violation of it. Rather than submit to the slightest 
infringement of that luxury I would much prefer to be taxed, as I now 
am, under protest, for almost all the necessaries of life. 

Yea, Mr. Seed, let not the tax-gatherer lay so much as his unhal- 
lowed little finger on that precious muniment transmitted by my fathers. 
If he attempts it, be he functionary of high or low degree, he does it at 
his peril. five score years and ten ago, Mr. Speaker, a trite but 
euphonic aphorism was born in this good land of ours to justify the 
taking of arms against recognized authority; or, to make it plain, to 
extenuate rebellion. 

oe ome pF rsomma it flew from mouth to mouth with the rapid- 
ity of tongu me on the grass blades of the prairie. It was heard 
in the shop and in the field, from the pulpit and the rostrum, in the 
marts of commerce and in the schools, and in the highways and the by- 
ways, until at length it became the slogan of a mighty revolution, sur- 
passing in beneficent results all the struggles of recorded time. The cry 
went up, ‘‘ Taxation without tation is tyranny.’’ 

The Mr. Speaker, call for a paraphrase of that now universally 
admitted truism, and here it is: ‘‘ Taxation without occasion or neces- 
sity is no less tyranny, and the party which imposes it no less a tyrant 
and a robber.’’ 

‘The tax considered in the bill is most undoubtedly one of the class 
named. In behalf of thousands of honest men and good citizens, who 
are endangered by its continuance, I implore its abrogation. In the 
name of outraged personal liberty we ask relief; in the name of justice 
we demand its repeal. Convinced of the truth of allegations uttered, 
will any turn a deaf ear to the cry of distress of an outraged people 
covered by a common flag and entitled to the benefits of a community 
of laws? I can not believe, Mr. Speaker, that any here present will 
withhold redress, because there is not community of suffering. I scorn 
tothink that, because exempt themselves, they can look with callous and 
indifferent eye on the endured by less fortunate countrymen. 
Gentlemen of the North, full well I know you feel it not—this outrage 
and oppression to which others are subjected. With you thetax-gath- 
erer is the servant of the law and keeps within the pale of the law. 
With us he is above the law, or rather his lordly will and pleasure is 
law unto himself. 

You have a wide field of selection, whichever party is in power, of 

t citizens and honest men, from which to select that august 
individual. The field of choice is sometimes circumscribed with us to 
= adventurers, tricksters, and time-servers to their superiors, 

t tyrants, as I have said, to those with whom they dare play the 
it. 


tyran 
Ask yourselves whether such creatures, envenomed by the conscious 
contempt of their fellow-men, are fit depositaries of power rivaling that 
of a Roman proconsul or an Oriental rajab. If, as I hold, through mis- 
taken views of the connection subsisting between our two systems of 


wept because he had learned to write and had to sign the death-war- 
rant of a subject. A brief space after the enjoymentof imperial power 
he wept again, but this time because his native city had not a single 
neck in order that he might decapitate it with a blow. For twice a 
thousand years his name has been the synonym for brute, monster, and 
demon. Had he not been ‘‘born in the purple’’ he might have been 
the Howard of his licentious age. 

Shame, be it spoken, we in this boasted age of liberty and land of 
freedom have miniature upstart Neros by hundreds, and greater shame 
we tacitly recognize the powers claimed to tyrannize over their betters as 
legitimately conferred, instead of grinding them and the claimants into 
impalpable powder and scattering their vile dust to the four winds of 
heaven! Ay, Mr. Speaker, it is alas! too true that the tax-collector of the 
class described can be, and too often has become, as potential 4 factor in 
his little sphere in doing the devil’s work as was Nero or Caligula, Cara- 
calla, Commodus, or Domitian in their more extended field of action. 
I repeat, oh, shame! that Saxon men of the Angle cross should permit 
these petty and pusillanimous satraps to wield the powers of imperial 
despots. I shall not waste the time of the Honse with the supernuga- 
tory work of adducing proofs that such is the case. But in the light of 

; day and in the face of ean I charge that such is the case—that some 
; of these fellows of ‘‘ the baser sort,’’ ‘‘ puffed up with a little brief au- 
thority, play such fantastic tricks before high Heaven as should make 

the very angels weep.’’ 

I arraign them, as a class, of high crimes and misdemeanors, in various 
ways and repeated instances; of violations of the law a hundred-fold 
greater than his who distills without license or otherwise evades the pay- 
ment of the tax which constitutes their pretext for overriding, rough- 
shod, time-honored barriers. I charge them with perjury and suborna- 
tion of perjury; of duplicity and espionage; of bribe-taking and bribe- 
giving; of connivance with frauds on the revenue which they are charged 
to collect; of extortion under threat and intimidation; of insolence of 

Re office most offensive and unwarranted ; of forcible entry into the sanctity 
ej of homes; and, I blush to speak it, of violating, in one at least well au- 
> thenticated instance in my State, that sanctity in a way most repul- 
e: sive and loathsome to honest manhood. I charge them with provoking 
; through premeditation and design innocent violations of the law by the 
ambiguity of instructions, that they might seize upon the property of 
honest and innocent men. I charge them with persistently tampering 
with the freedom of elections by bribery or intimidation. And, finally, 
Mr. Speaker, I charge them with murders many, most foul, and unpro- 
i voked. 

If you ask how they elude the penalties attaching to such crimes, I 
reply, by the most monstrous perversions of law ever yet devised to 
shield such knaves. They claim, and have their claim allowed, that 
inasmuch as the offense is committed in the service of the Federal Gov- 
ernment none but the Federal courts have jurisdiction of the case. 
Once there and the Government, by construction, becomes oe | 

their sponsor. The Government counsel are naturally disposed to 
i with lenient eye on ‘‘overzeal’’ in the Government service, and to re- 
lax correspondingly in their efforts to convict. They have even been 
; known to shift about, and from prosecutor to become counsel for the 
' defense. Hence the rogues, as a rule, almost always “‘ go unwhipt of 

justice.’’ 
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taxation, it isimpossible to sweep the entire swarm away, let us do the 
next best thing and abridge the vile brood to the full extent permitted 
by the bill under consideration. The loss to the Government of the 
few millions of revenue is a gain to the people of my own and sister 
States incalculable in dollars and cents. It is a resumption to that ex- 
tent of endangered liberties and suspended franchises. It is a new birth 
to waning loyalty. It is an assurance to the sufferers and a rebuke to 
their would-be masters. Tell me not, Mr. Speaker, that a paltry peck 
or so of yellow dust outweighs these priceless boons. Blessings so 
weighed will ere long cease to be blessings to those exacting as well as 
to those furnishing. 

One other thought, Mr. Speaker, and I have done. The fear exists 
with some that a reduction of the excise tax begotten of war necessity 
implies the necessary and indefinite continuance of the onerous war 
tariff. Could anything be more fallacious? Eliminate from the budget 
the hundred millions or so derived from the entire excise tax, and which 
in effect constitutes our present surplus, and then reduce the tariff by 
the horizontal scale to the average 15 or 20 per cent. contemplated by 
the Morrison bill, or even to 40 or 50 on some articles by a discriminat- 
ing tariff schedule, and I have read the teachings of finance to little pur- 
pose if instead of reducing you do not increase the revenue derivable 
from customs duties. Take, forexample, the items of woolen and cotton 

steel rails, and sheet iron, now yielding virtually no revenue, 
owing to our prohibitory tariff on such articles, and reduce the tariff 
rates to that point where foreign competition could enter, and a fool, 
though blind, is bound tosee that instead of diminution there must be 
an accretion of revenue from those several sources. 

Syllabus. John Smith wishes a pair of coarse blankets, costing in 

$2a pair. He can not get the Scotch blankets here because 
the custom-house gates are closed against them, owing to the 100 per 
cent. duty (proximate) which they would have to pay if entered. But 
still he pays to the home manufacturer the natural cost of the Ameri- 
can blankets and the tax required to keep tlie foreign out. Reduce 
the tariff tax to that point which would enable the Scotchman to bring 
his in, say to 50 per cent., and is it not obvious that both Smith and 
the Government would thereby be a dollar better off —the first by saving 
what he would otherwise have had to pay to the home manufacturer, 
owing to the absence of competition, the last by the tax which Smith has 
now paid to the Government instead of the manufacturer? Again, 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad requires athousand tons of steel rails. 
They would cost in Wales, if I have been correctly informed, about 
$18,000, and, naturally, delivered in New York not exceeding $20,000. 
But, Mr. Speaker, the Welsh or English rails are not to be had in New 
York for the reason that the Government has. forbidden their impor- 
tation as effectually by a prohibitory tariff tax as if it had imposed 
the penalty of decapitation on the importer. The railroad is driven 
to buy the American or home-made rails, and to pay $32,500 for them. 
Assuming that the figures are correct, is it not asobvious as the full moon 
ofa starry night that the Baltimore and Ohio Company pays $12,500 
tax to the American manufacturer of steel rails, but not a stiver to the 
Government? Let us now suppose that the tax is reduced to a figure, 
say one-half of what it now is, and the door thrown open to the Eu- 
ropean competitor, does it not follow as the night the day that the 
purchaser would save some five or six thousand dollars in tax to the 
home manufacturer, and the Government at the same time realize 
something like the same amount in the way of tax from customs duties? 
In view of the illustration, which is incontrovertible, who dare gain- 
say my proposition that the direct-tax system can be abolished root 
and branch, the indirect reduced, and the revenue maintained or even 
increased? So, off with the head of this objection to internal-revenue 
reduction or repeal. But if these luxuries must be taxed, anu for one 
Tam not stiff-necked about it, why can not the end be attained by 
leaving it to the States to do it? 

Take my own State, Mr. Speaker, and let the amount of tax and 

wrung from her by the gentlemen of the revenue department 
on the three taxable articles be diverted from Mr. McCulloch’s recepta- 
cles and the pockets of the rogues and turned into the State’s coffers, 
and I will agree to take the job, and pay a good bonus for the privilege, 
of carrying on the State government as now administered, support a 
munificent system of common schools, maintain a university or two, 
besides a home for disabled confederate soldiers and an orphan asylum, 
and relieve every other article in the State of one iota of taxation. 
— is a fair proposition: if the tax must be imposed let the sheriff 
collect it, 

Is it not equally plain that if the people are relieved of taxation on 
all other articles for State, county, and municipal revenue, that they 
could the better afford to submit to the requisite amount of indirect 
taxation which is required to carry on the General Government ? 

Is it not equally plain likewise that if the revenue official is divested 
of his cloak of ly and power he would quickly abate his 


august and insolent pretensions; that if left to State officials the cost 
of collection would be but a fraction and the stealage not a tithe of 
what it now is? I trust, Mr. Speaker, that in these rambling remarks 


U has fallen fit for reflection. If so, let us trust that the 
ouse 


chew the cud, and that good results will follow. 
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Internal Taxes on Tobacco. 


SPEECH 
or 


T vT 
HON. WILLIAM W. BROWN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 5, 1885, 
On the bill (H. R. 5432) relating te duties on tobacco, 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall vote for the bill under consideration with 
some reluctance. First, I am not certain that the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment should be reduced, and, second, whether, if there should be 
any reduction, the reduction proposed in this bill does not go too far. .If 
we were not about to have a change of administration, and that change 
in favor of the party of ‘‘revenue reform,’’ so called—which means, as 
Iunderstand it, a general assault upon customs duties—I would unhesi- 
tatingly vote against the bill. I would do so for the reason that I do 
not believe the income of the Treasury is a dollar too large. Pay the 
soldiers the pension which common honesty and a decent regard for 
the great service they have rendered their country demand, build the 
Navy which prudence dictates, provide for the construction of needed 
public buildings and improvements, and pay the balance upon the 
national debt as fast as it falls due or becomes payable, and it will be 
found that the surplus will not be troublesome. 

But, sir, I know full well that there is to be a general demand by 
the majority for a reduction of import duties as long as there is the least 
show of excuse in the nature ofsurplus. The ‘‘surplus’’ isthe ghost that 
haunts the incoming Democracy! It is a matter of which they know 
but little experimentally, and in some way it must be removed from 
their sight. Shallit be done by taking off the internal-revenue tax, or 
by a reduction of duties upon imports? This is the question I am com- 
pelled here and now todecide. Tomy mind itis only a choice between 
two evils. Of the two, the latter seems infinitely the more damaging 
to the people of the country than the former. Indeed, I think it can be 
clearly demonstrated that there is greater need of increasing duties on 
importations—if the general good is to be considered—than of reducing 
them. I attribute the present depression in business in this country, 
whereby thousands of laborers are thrown out of employment, entirely 
to the too great importation of cheap goods and cheap labor—which are 
exactly equivalent—and to the almost universal fear entertained by 
capital that the door is to be opened still wider for theiradvent. Induce 
the people to believe that they are to manufacture their own goods by 
their own laborers and with their own capital, and the matchless pros- 
perity that preceded ‘‘ tariff tinkering ’’ will spring into full vigor again 
before the end of January. 


Repeal of Certain Internal Taxes. 


SPEECH 


OF 


WILLIAM C. OATES, 


OF ALABAMA, 


HON. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 5, 1885, 


On the bill (H. R. 5432) repealing certain internal-revenue taxes, 

Mr. OATES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall vote against the bill, first, because I do not 
like the source from which it comes—the Republican side of the House, 
and without the sanction of any committee of the House; secondly, 
because I am opposed to repealing nearly all the internal-revenue du- 
ties and retaining all of the machinery and agencies for their collection. 
The Republican side of this House is almost without exception in 
favor of retaining the tariff at its present high rates, and the prime ob- 
ject of the bill under consideration is toso reduce the revenuesas to render 
tariff reduction impracticable. I am in favor of a thorough revision 
of the tariff laws, which will be done at the next session of Congress. 

I am in favor of fixing the rates of tariff duties, as a rule, at the dif- 
ference in the cost of production abroad and in this country, and I be- 
lieve that from such a tariff a greater amount of revenue will be derived 
than from the present laws. Then I will vote to totally repeal all in- 
ternal-revenue laws. I had rather vote for such a repeal now than for 
this bill. The only reason why I do not now favor a total repeal isthat 


it would produce a deficiency in the necessary revenues of the Govern- 
ment. I hope, however, that the time will soon come when the whole 
system will be wiped out. 
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ple’s money by levying a little more tribute upon the people) to secure or pre- 
vent ion. If Congress has found now for nine — the impossibility of 
legislat on this question, what is to be the fate of the people if their inter- 
ests are n the hands of three men upon whom all these influences can be 
concentrated ? 


Now let there be given and heard and heeded alittle simple hinting 
illustration of the possibility of imposition on the appointing power 
under the circumstances supposed. And the record which wil! be in- 
troduced will appear to have a second, a subordinate, but I think strong 
justification for its appearance when you shall have considered the char- 
acter of this proposed commission—that is, a railroad commission—and 
the fact that some sectional lines would be appropriately recognized by 
the choosing power in making up a decision with respect to the appoint- 
ments. 

In one of the leading party organs of the Union, of issue Friday, De- 
cember 12, 1884, the following statement appeared: 

few days the belief wn v j itic: 
eueslahtne tien. a of the tine ol <2" will ws air, Clveiont’s 
—— [mentioning the name of a Cabinet office], * * * The most positive 
evidence has been developed that Mr. ’s friends have already secured the 


influenceof * * * and that of ex-Senator Gwin, of California. On this point 
there is not the remotest doubt. 


This leading party organ, in the statement quoted, does but concur 
with a number of other influential party journals in conceding the great 
‘influence ’’ assumed or asserted to exist with respect to one of the 
very highest appointments that can come from the hand of the Chiet 
Executive of the Union. 

I invite attention to the extracts from the C. P. Huntington corre- 

spondence, which were brought out on the trial of the cause of Colton 
against the Central Pacific Railroad Company last winter, and published 
inthe San Francisco Daily Chronicle. Thisis a casein which the widow 
of thelate David D.Colton, of California, alleged that Huntington, Stan- 
ford, Crocker & Co. have sought and are seeking to defraud the Colton 
estate out of millions of dollars—a description of a browbeating visit 
by the courageous Crocker to the lone widow being a part of the testi- 
mony. 
In 1875-76, Mr. Huntington, vice-president of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company, and with his brother directors in that company con- 
trolling if not exclusive owners in the Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, desired to prevent a construction of a rival transcontinental rail- 
road. To that end they had their lobby at work in this Capitol and 
sent their corrupt and corrupting agents throughout the country, es- 
pecially to the Southern States, as will appear by the extracts from 
the papers which I present: 











New York, November 10, 1875. 

Friexp Cotton: Yours of October 23, 1875, No. 85, is before me. Dr. Gwinis 
also here. I think the Doctor can do us some good if he can work under cover, 
but if he is to come to the surface as our man I think it would be better that he 
should not come, as he is very obnoxious to very many on the Republican side 
of the House, and then there is very many things about our business that he does 
not know and he has not the time to learn before Congress comes and goes. It 
was Vv unfortunate that he came over in directors’ car with Mr. Crocker. 

I ved a letter to-day from a party in Massachusetts that said that Gorham 
and mt were very much offended because Gwin was, or rather had come 
over, to look after our interest in Washington. Iam, however, disposed tothink 
Gwin can do us some good, but not as our [avowed] agent; but as an anti-sub- 
sidy Democrat, and also as a Southern man, with much influence in the South, 
in showing the Southern people that the Texas and Pacific Railroad is in no way 
aSouthern Pacifie road, but a road that, if built by the Government, would pre- 
vent the Southern States from having a road to the Pacific for many years. 

But Gwin must not be known as our man. 

I received a letter from H.S. Brown this morning that ‘‘G.”’ was for RANDALL 
or Walker. I send copy, with my reply. 


Yours, &c., Cc. P. HUNTINGTON. 


Ican notstop to point out all the proper inferences that can be drawn— 
and that in some instances can not be disputed—from this correspond - 
ence. TheCentral Pacific Railroad Company hires and sends Dr. Gwin 
to the South, as ostensibly a next friend of the Southern people, to de- 
ceive and mfislead;—the same Dr. Gwin whom leading organs of both 
parties now put forth as an indisputably powerful adviser of the in- 
coming President. This adviser is found out and exposed as a flunky 
of the Central Pacific Railroad monopoly. How many other advisers 


that are in training are unknown in their monopoly bonds and ma- 
neuvers? 


But let us proceed with the reading of this correspondence: 


New York, November 11, 1875. 
Frtexp Conron: Your letters of October 26, 27, and 30and November 2, Nos. 
86, 87, 88, and 89, are received. I notice what you say in No. 86 as to Gwin not 
with us, as far as the public are concerned. 

Of course I agree with you, and I was much surprised when I heard he was 
over in the car with Crocker. I told the r to-day that he did not 

t to connect with us, ex: so far as in his argument against subsidies he 
could say that the Southern Railroad Company was a powerful com- 
Pany, and could,and no doubt would, build to El Paso without any Govern- 
ment aid except the land grant that has already been given. i. 


Cc. P. HUNTINGTON, 


New York, November 13, 1875. 
prizxD Couror: Your dispatch that you had sent $200,000, gold, is received. 
oye este 


y rday. Ithink he could do us considerable 

and anti-subsidy schemes; but if it was under- 
he was here in our interests, {t would no doubt hurt us. 
he must not write to me, but when he wanted I should 
&c., to write to E, T. Colburn, Elizabeth, N. J, 





I have had several interviews with the Houston and Texas Central Railroad 
people. It hasa land grant to the west line of the State of Texas of 4,769,230 
acres. It is owned by William G. Dodge, Moses Taylor, W. M. Rice, and other 
strong men of this city. I saw Dodge a few days since with a view to having 
them build to El Paso and we build to that point to meet them. He said they 
thought they would do it. He said he was opposed to the Government grant- 
ing any aid to his or any other road. I have been sick ever since I saw him, 
so I went to-day and saw Moses Taylor. He said he liked the idea and that he 
would talk it up to his people, &c. There will be no Government aid granted 
this session, and if you can get the H. & T. Central to stand in with us and 
effer to build a line through, we build to El Paso from the west and they from 
the East, I think Scott's fish will be cooked, 

Yours, truly, 


C.P. HUNTINGTON, 


New York, November W, 1875. 
FRIEND CoLTon : * * * Gwin has just returned fromtheSouth. Iam very 
busy, but just what I am doing it is not necessary to write in this letter. 
Yours, truly, 


Cc. P. HUNTINGTON. 


New Yor«, December 22, 1875. 
_ Friznp Cotton: * * * I think the Doctor [Gwin] will return to Oalifornia 
in January. [ have just returned from Washington. The Doctor [Gwin] was 
unfortunate about the railroad committee—that is, there was not a man put in 
the committee that was on his list, and I must say I wasdeceived. He was often 
with Kerr, and K. was at his roomsand spent nearly one evening. The com- 
mittee is not, necessarily,a Texas Pacific, but itisa commercial committee, and I 
have not much fear but that they can be convinced that ours is the right bill for 
the country. If they could have been left as we fixed them last winter, there 
would have been little difficulty in defeating Scott's bill; but their only argu- 
ment is, it iscontrolied by the Central. That does not amountto much beyond 
this: it allows members to vote for Scott's bill for one reason and give the other 
that it was to break upa great monopoly, &. If these 
keep out of the way it would be much easier traveling 
I send a few clippings. 
Yours, truly, 





interviewers would 


Cc. P. HUNTINGTON 


New York, December 27, 1875 
Frienp Cotton: * * * I notice what you say about the interest that Dr. 
Gwin should have, and [ have no doubt that we shall agree about what his in- 
terest should be. * * * I get letters from Washington nearly every day that 
almost everybody is for Scott’s Texas Pacific bill and that he (Scott) is sure of 
passing it, but he won't do it. 
Yours, truly, 


Cc, P. HUNTINGTON 


New York, January 3, 1876. 

FRIEND CoLTron: Yours of the 25th of December is received, with clippings 
from Los Angeles papers. If they could build railroads by resolution, I have 
little doubt every man would have one past his own door; but as roads can not 
be built in that way, some few will be compelled to walk just over the hill be- 
fore they strike the iron track. I notice what you say of Dr. Gwin. He can 
cover more ground in a few minutes in one letter than we could in many years 
with the rail. * * * 

Yours, truly, 


Cc, P. HUNTINGTON, 


New York, February 26, 1876 

FRIEND CoLTon: I have been in Washington most of the time for several weeks 

st, which, with my other business, has kept me so very busy that I have nog- 

ected my correspondence, Your letters have, I think, all come to hand up to 
No. 141—that is, by putting in some without numbers, that by their dates have 
come in right to fill these missing numbers. Ido not write you much about mat- 
ters in Washington, but I am having the biggest fight I ever had there, and ex- 
pect to win it. 

Scott is doing his best, and has an army of men in the lobby to helphim. He 
told me this week that he is sure to pass his bill. He said he would give us 
enough to do to take care of what we had without meddling with bis. [ said 
to him, with a smile, I hoped he would do nothing that would interfere with 
my helping him in his Texas and Pacific. I have sent H. L. Brown with Judge 
Ivans (Mr. I. is a citizen of Texas) to Texas to set that State right on the South- 
ern Pacific, and I sent Doctor Gwin to Mississippi, Louisiana, and Alabama to 
set some back fires on Scott. l expect to weaken Scott much by this move 
This fight will cost us much money, but I think it is worth it, as I have written 
you from time to time. I have been trying to work parties up that have inter- 
ests in roads in Texas outside of Scott's interests, and they told me a few days 
since that if I would get up a bill I could use their names, and I at once done 
so, and they now like it very much, and I think it makes us stronger than we 
were without. I send copies of the bill with this—Senate bill No. 500. * * * 
Good articles in the California papers sent to our members of Congress would 
do good. They get many from our enemies which do hurt. Wigginton gets 
nearly everything bad that is said about us I think. I have many things that 
I would like to say, but it is dark and I quit. 

Yours, truly, Cc, P. HUNTINGTON, 


The people of the State of California, having suffered more from the 
exactions of railroad monopoly tyrants than the citizens of any other 
Commonwealth, entered upon a political campaign in 1882, during 
which the rival parties claimed precedence of cach other in devotion 
to the interests of the people, as exemplified by platform and by nomi- 
‘nations. 

I will append to my speech the provisions of our constitution with 
respect to the board of railroad commissioners, by which it will be seen 
that they are given extraordinary and almost exclusive power in the 
premises. (See Appendix C.) 

The platforms of the two parties were respectively claimed to be of 
at least equal strength and clearness on the subject of railroad domina- 
tion and oppressive exaction; equally binding upon the nominees for 
the office of railroad commissioner in the line of enjoining and bond- 
ing for radical action in the way of reducing charges for passenger and 
property transportation. Upon the Democratic party platform our 


nominees made unqualified and solemn pledges beforethe people. There 
followed an overwhelming Democratic victory. The three Democratic 
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nominees for railroad commissioners were elected by enormous major- 
ities. It might be instructive to quote from their formal and their 
voluntary words of promise and assurance to the people. But shortly 
after their installation in office it became apparent that two of these 
commissioners were the creatures of the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. They refused to give the people the relief that they reasonably 
demanded and which it was in their power to provide—which, we say, 
it was their duty to provide under their oaths as officers and their 
declarations on the campaign platforms. 

Thank God, the Democracy of the State of California had the con- 
science and the courage to cast these creatures out of the party camp, 
by overwhelming vote at the succeeding State convention. 

The Democratic party of California and the country is the party of 
anti-monopoly; and no one known or generally believed to be in favor 
of monopoly, or known to be in its political serviceshould be elected by 
the Democracy to office; otherwise the party is an organized pretense and 
fraud. And the Democratic party must now and henceforth, to main- 
tain or acquire ascendency, in conventions and in State Legislatures and 
in Congress show its faith by its works. The chosen must be faithful, 
the traitors must be branded and thrown out, or the party will meet with 
defeat and death. Neither Federal patronage nor State government 
control to-day, nor both, will much longer hold up any party banner 
when the organization is avowedly or secretly controlled by the op- 
pressors of the people. 

Now, if the majority of the people of the State of California could 
under the circumstances be so Geceived and betrayed, how compara- 
tively easy it would be—may we not reasonably believe—to impose 
upon the Chief Executive of this nation in the event of the passage of 
any railroad commissioner bill? 

Such deceit and betrayal at a first election of railroad commission- 
ers, or at the beginning of the agitation of the subject referred to, in any 
State, might not be surprising; but, considering the situation in Cali- 
fornia, the latest success of the conspiracy of treachery is something as- 
tonishing. 

And now here comes a masquerading emissary of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company, who was sent down into Southern States to beguile 
and delude the honorable people of that section, presuming upon and 
doubtless prevailing with and by reasonof his nativity and early man- 
hood associations (ah! how this quoted correspondence must stingingly 
touch the keen sense of honor and self-respect which has been the 
theme for just and superlative boast on the part of the Southern gen- 
tleman),—here, and now comes this private salaried messenger of C. P. 
Huntington & Co., on an unchallenged dress-parade as an ‘‘ influen- 
tial’’ counselor for the incoming Democratic administration! And if 
in view of all that has been said, and that is here restated, the leading 
party journals of our national and of our commercial metropolis can hold 
this person up as a worthy or potential adviser with respect to Cabinet 
nominations or appointments, what must, ormight, or can be expected 
touching the nominations or appointments having direct regard to this 
very railroad management? — 

It could not be reasonably expected that the Chief Executive would 
appoint more than one commissioner from the list of intimate personal 
acquaintances. And the President-elect, as governor of New York, has 
confessed that he was deceived as to one of his State commissioner ap- 
pointments. (See in Appendix I list of roads that, as an ‘‘influen- 
tial’’ agent of Huntington and Gould, Dr. Gwin would represent. 
See stock and bond lists shown in Appendix F.) 

That the chief appointing power must largely rely upon representa- 
tions of accredited counselors from different sections of the Union is 
attested by no less an authority than General Garfield, who so declared 
in letters written during his candidacy for the Presidential office, when 
the pressure was heaviest upon him in the direction of almost unvary- 
ing civil-service retention. While ina majority of instances worthy ap- 
pointments will be made, some mistakes will occur, and hence error 
would be most apt tobe made here, as clearly but cautiously 
by the gentleman from Texas. Why, then (leaving out forthe moment 
all other considerations), delegate our power, run from our responsibility, 
with the possibility of bad substitutes, with the certainty that by such 
action the snecess of the cause of the people, here involved, will be 
indefinitely postponed ? 

The railroad lobby that is surging about this Capitol to-day desires a 
railroad commission. The members of that lobby who have spoken on 
this subject, where I have happened to be a listener to their remarks, 
have advocated that this Congress do not adjourn without the passing 
of a commissioner bill. It would appear to be an established fact that 
the monopoly speculators are aggressively seeking the establishment 
and organization of a national railroad commission. 

Mr. Speaker, if an intelligent foreigner, worthy of the adjective, and 
yet almost, if not quite, unacquainted with the history of our affairs in 
connection with railroad management, should have come and sat in our 
midst dering the past two weeks, what might have been his conclusion 
as to the attitude of disputants here, and the character of the men with- 
out, whose pecuniary investments are said to be most ly involved 
in our action on this question? There have been coupled 

with names, which might well have shocked him,—as one first observ- 
ing the condition of our country ina pictare drawn by Representatives 








here. The chargesand theepithets might haveseemed too severe. Were 
they justified? He hears no absolute denial in terms; no direct, spe- 
cific attempt at vindication in . Butanswering su ions are 
made—one, particularly, by the gentleman from Michigan [ Mr. Horr} 
—to the effect that the persons accused are honest, worthy gentlemen, 
conspicuous only because of their superior sagacity displayed in legiti- 
mate and laudable enterprise;—in very truth public benefactors and 
shining moral examples for the rising generations. 

If an English gentleman was the auditor supposed, might he not in 
all sincerity, and without involving just challenge and charge against 
hinron account of prejudice or bigotry, be thrown into a state of mind 
and opinion similar to that in which Sir Leicester Dedlock was ha- 
bitually found? Would he not be apt to recognize in the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] another Watt Tyler? Indeed, would he 
not be apt to conclude that some of these men who have been stigma- 
tized as extortioners and oppressors were worthy to be classed with Ark- 
wright and Stevenson and Murdock, of great mechanical and of rail- 
road engineering fame? And regarding this substitute bill as having 
been passed, enacted into law, might he not agree in all the sentiment 
of apprehension displayed by Sir Leicester—though far from accept- 
ing the verbose expressions of the British baronet as given in Bleak 
House ? 

Then upon my honor, upon my life, upon my reputation and principles, the 
flood-gates of society are burst open, and the waters have—a—obliterated the 
landmarks of the framework of the cohesion by which things are held together, 


Suppose that he had only heard the gentlemen who have advocated 
the committee bill—for all of whom I have the greatest personal re- 
spect:—would he not have supposed that an effort was being made here 
to destroy ‘‘the business interests’’ of this country so far as they are 
involved in interstate railroad transportation ? 

In a majority of instances the speculating managers of the railroad 
monopolies of this country to-day are not and never have been, in the 
sense of actual and venturesome business men, engaged in the construc- 
tion of railroads? Who built the Pacific railroads? The American 
people built them, by enormous subsidies, given—wastefully we now 
can see—by their Representatives and Senators. And following the 
grant of these subsidies came examining commission upon commission, 
under the original law, through which fraud after fraud was perpe- 
trated, in false certifying to construction and its character—to the end 
of exhaustive chapters. 

These men public benefactors! They are simply robbers. Oh, but 
they own and manage these roads now [and speculate with the thrice- 
watered stock that is said to represent capital invested]. Go look at 
the billowy track of the Central Pacific from Reno to Ogden, and the 
ricochetting line of the Texas Pacific from Mineolato El Paso! On thie 
last-named railway the engineoften sinks out of sight within half a mile 
of the station and rises to view within the mile beyond. Railsare laid 
on the lap of mother earth with hardly the preliminary labor of turn- 
piking. And for this so-called and commission-certified ‘first-class 
construction,’’ section after section of public domain, and in one case 
thousands of dollars in United States bonds per mile, are awarded by 
the General Government. . And over these roads the toll is nearly 
or quite as much again as that charged upon the line of weH-constructed 
railways,—built by private capital. I will append also some instruct- 
ive data bearing upon this subject. (See Appendix D.) 

Public benefactors! You must have a board of commissioners, with 
great salgries assigned, with a retinue of officials, with free passes for 
the transporting of themselves and their officers from one end of the 
country to the other, with magnificently appointed headquarters at the 
capital of the nation; to inquire and inquire, and visit and revisit—a 

1 exchange of civilities—with Jay Gould and Cornelius Vanderbilt 
and Leland Stanford and C. P. Huntington and Charles Crocker and 
William M. Gwin—public benefactors, their agents, allie’, and advo- 
cates ! 

All this while—since I first suggested his presence—I have been think- 
ing about the impression on the stranger in our midst who has never 
heard that Jay Gould confessed that his ministers corrupted legislative 
candidates—being professedly Democrats in Democratic districts and 
Republicans in Republican districts—and that Vanderbilt dismissed the 
bearer of popular complaint against railroad management with ‘‘ D)—n 
the people.’”’ Starr King, twenty-five years ago, called the sharks in 
Panama Bay ‘‘the Vanderbilts of the sea.’’ 

It is said that the substitute bill is “ inelastic;’’ that it is iniqui- 
tously iron-core and steel-clad. Seeking for an explanation of these 
terms by the context in delivered here, you find that the 

dace objection and plea is against the provision that no more shal! 
Ss charged for a short than for a haul. My complaint against this 
bill would be that it is defective in this very d jon; in that it does 
not provide fora maximum by figures herein contained. But the gen- 
tleman who presented the substitute provides fora maximum withi2 
the termini of a railroad line, at the nomination of the railroad com- 
panies themselves. I am confident that will prove the bet- 
ter way to be a figure-fixing of maximum rates on section divisions 0! 
road or otherwise; but in my judgmcnt it can not justly be said that 10 
this bill the limit is such that there will not be sufficient margin against 
intermediate stations. AsI understand it—and I think that it can not 
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be construed otherwise—the limitation is on transportation straight 
forward on one and the same line. And under this legislation State 
boards of commissioners could so co-operate and agree as to do exact just- 
ice between the parties interested in any given instance of transportation. 
By rules in detail affecting charges for the carrying of property that 
was to go beyond State lines, adjoining Commonwealths—through these 
respective boards—could fix the tariff to a nicety of right. There is 
no item that belongs to the righteous consideration of the matter that 
could not be estimated and taken into consideration and acted upon to 
a fair and precise result by the conjoint action of State commissioners, 
overarched, so to speak, by the letter of this substitute bill enacted 
into law. And, indeed, unless I expected some such co-operation on 
the part of State commissioners in certain instances, I should offer 
and move the adoption of various amendments and additions to the text 
of the substitute. 

Under this substitute railroad companies, without restriction as to 
added distance, may charge as much for a short haul as for a long one. 
While it is claimed that railroad companies should be privileged to 
€ more for a short than for a long haul, and while it isclaimed that 
the license to charge as much fora short haul asa long one on the same 
road does not give sufficient latitude of discrimination against the in- 
termediate points, we are wondering—at least I am—why there are not 
a great number of instances brought forth to support so remarkable a 
position. In all this discussion only one geographical dot is named 
which should be signalized by subjection to the rule of a greater charge 
for a shorter than a longer distance, and that point is Winona. And the 
article to be rted which figures in the parade is a bale of cotton. 
I think that this illustration has been sufficiently answered already, if 
by any possibility it requires an answer in order to gain or keep the 
balance of minds constituting majority in this House on this subject. 

But I would like to call up to notice the gencral advantage which 
would belong in the Winona and Memphis case, as well as in all others 
of similar character that could be adduced. The railroad if properly 
built and equipped and managed has great advantages over the parallel 
orcompeting water way. Thereis speed and there iscomparative safety. 
With respect to articles that are perishable in their nature, the railroad 
will always have a wide margin within which greater prices for carry- 
ing can be asked, as compared with water transportation, without losing 
patronage. I have not heard any one draw attention to this single sur- 
face fact, which belongs in the consideration of this matter; and on men- 
tioning it in conversation I have been surprised to find that it had not 
long ago occurred to all engaged in this discussion. In many instances 
the celerity of land transportation is such a factor in determining by 
what route goods shall be carried thatsolely on this accounta great per- 
centage can be and undoubtedly is obtained by the railway. at higher 
prices, in bidding against the steamboat or the canal-boat or the barge 
or the sailing vessel. The stating of such an undeniable and obvious 
advantage almost demands an apology. 

Our Government has entered upon a vast scheme of harbor and river 
improvement, and in a majority of cases the prevailing argument has 
come to a foundation on competition with railroad carriage—for improve- 
ment of depth and width of channel in bay or estuary or lake or river 
or creek. Would it be accepted by any gentleman here in open confes- 
sion that he was opposed to the building of the Mussel Shoals Canal on 
the Tennessee, or the dredging and snagging of the upper Red River, 
or the San Joaquin, orthe Connecticut, because it will keep railroad 
fares at a low figure or because—as in the instance of the Tennessee 
River improvement—it will have the future effect to largely reduce rail- 
road freight charges on several lines of road? If the Government, if 
Congress may constitutionally, may justly—ought in duty bound so to 
do—change raft rapids into safe steamboat water ways and convert 
shallow sloughs and brooks into navigable streams, when a first-men- 
tioned and most desired effect will be the pulling down of some railway 
tariff to a reasonable scale, how comes it that it is beyond our authority 
or outside of policy and propriety for us to say distinctly that all freight 
and passenger fares shall be reasonable, and fix in precise terms a maxi- 
mum for such charges? 

Since river and harbor improvements began under our Government, 
many thousands of miles of streams have been rendered navigable by 
Congressional appropriation and work paid therefrom, while scores of 
harbors have been opened—sometimes created—on seashore and lake 
bank:—in evident, in announced and boasted endowments and labor 
against railroad company freight schedules. 

that you could travel as fast by water asby rail. How abso- 
lute would this rivalry of the Government with private railroad corpora- 
tions appear on nearly every occasion of river or port opening or im- 
provement? I believe that soon we shall steam over the waters of the 
ocean and great lakes as rapidly, at least, as over the iron track, and will 
only be deprived of equal on the rivers by considerations of pre- 
caution against collisions in comparatively narrow channels and at 
sharp elbows in the course. In such an event the interference and 
alleged arbitrary impairing or destruction of private business enter- 
by our regularand systematic river and harbor cleanings, enlarge- 
and creations might be often considered by railroad monopolists as 
intolerably flagrant. 


| We have already established a precedent for Government construc- 
tion and ownership of railways by the excavations made at Govern- 
ment expense for navigation, safe anchorage, and dock ground. Andin 
almost every instance we have by such action cut down the rates of the 
railroads—some times as much as 70 per cent. 

Leaving in part out of estimate our commerce with foreign countries, 
every harbor improvement is a measured blow at unreasonable railroad 
| charges. But we have gone far beyond the line of navigation—that 
was early in the history of our national life constitutionally protected 





from any intrusion by dams and bridges;—and the demand is warranted 
for reasonable rates, ascertained and secured on simple and unembar- 
rassed application to the courts of the country, with full and complete 
and final jurisdiction there under the precise letter of our laws. 

Says the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BoyLe}: . 

If Congress has the power to declare rates shall be rea sonable, then Congress 
has the right to determine what are reasonable rates. 

That proposition has not been fairly met since itsutterance. Taking 
the aftirmative on the premises, the conclusion seems to me to be irre- 
sistible—only changing the permissive to the imperative or obligatory 
phrase. Congress ought to exercise theclaimed and generally conceded 
right. And if Congress can authorize and appropriate money for the 
building of canals and the converting of rivulets into rivers for navi- 
gable purposes, on distances competing with railroads, then surely Con- 
gress may prescribe limits to charges upon interstate commerce 

If Congress may create canals and rivers (and that, too, quite within 
one State), may it not build railroads? If wemay build railroads may 
we not fix a maximum to railroad tariff? If we may aid, by landand 
money grants in the construction of a railroad, may we not construct 
and own and operate railroads, as a Government? In other words: 
is it constitutional to give the lands and loan the money of the people 
to an individual or association for canal or railroad building, but at the 
same time unconstitutional for the Government to sell its lands and 
devote the proceeds to building a Government road ? 

It must come to a mere question of policy. 

If we had reasonable fares, there would be no thought of exercising 
the power inherent in the Government to restrict and forbid. 

Opposition to direct legislation on this subject by Congress, or favor 
for the passage of a commissioner bill—which amounts practically to 
the same thing at this time—is sought to be raised or nursed by an 
appeal to shippers or consignees at what have been called terminal 
points. Let us look at that for one moment. It has been said here or 
elsewhere with reference to this issue that San Francisco, for instance, 
is interested in defeating the passage of the fourth section of this sub- 
stitute. Why? I like to meet these things fairly and frankly. Let 
us have the reason why? Because, forsooth, if as much is charged for 
hauling from New York to Winnemucca or Virginia City as the aggre- 
gate of through charges from New York to San Francisco and thence 
back to Winnemucca or Virginia City, the people of Winnemucca or 
Virginia City will do their trading in San Francisco rather than send 
their orders to New York or Chicago. Is that so? 

In the first place, it is no part of the business of any railroad corpo- 
ration to build up one locality to the detriment of another. If inci- 
dentally, under legitimate rule and management, it happens that the 
construction of a railroad through one town and into another changes 
the proportion of the population or the tide or amount of business, we 
may well join with the gentleman from Maryland [| Mr. FINDLAY] in 
deploring the result—if we have friends in the depopulated district, or a 
lively wish and anxiety for all possible prosperity everywhere—while 
declaring that there is no just cause for complaint against the corpora- 
tion. But when a railroad company starts out with or proceeds upon 
the proposition that they will in the way suggested, and as a part of a 
selfish scheme, contribute to the maintaining of business activities in 
one place, or the enhancing of them, to the detriment of another, it as- 
sumes a vocation that sheuld be challenged by legislation. Fortunate 
are we if we have the privilege and prerogative.of checking or stopping 
these plans and purposes. 

As a matter of fact, the mere charge—unjust and extortionate as it 
is—of a freight tax from New York to Winnemucca or Virginia City 
equal to that which would be incurred by sending the goods direct to 
San Francisco and shipping them back to the points in Nevada which I 
have named, does not result in throwing business into San Francisco. 
I believe that the practice is to leave the freight as the train goesalong, 
at Winnemucca or at Reno, though the tariff is as has been stated. 
Then the merchant at these Nevada towns, if he has any Eastern con- 
nections in the way of business, will certainly prefer to have his goods 
come with one straight shipment, even though he paid the amount that 
would be required for pulling them over the Sierra Nevadas and rolling 
them back. In order that the excess have any absolute weight in this 
direction the railroad company must charge more for shipping from 
New York to Winnemucca direct than for shipping to San Francisco and. 
returning to Winnemucca; and will any one rise here and dare to put 
up that kind of a schedule as something that under any considerations 
whatever should be literally tolerated? Take that immense distance— 
across that range of the Sierras—and will you say that they may justly 
add yet more to the Winnemucca freights than the aggregate of charges 
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sion, no recognition whatever of the fact that thousands upon thousands 
of miles of these roads have been built with the aid of subsidies and by 
land and bond gifts from every source competent to endow—the endow- 
ment in some of the Pacific roads far exceeding the cost of the road. 
“Generous to the people!’’ Go read the svhedule rates, where you 
can find them, for transportation of persons and property on the Pa- 
cific railroads—over railroad tracks that, I re peat, for thousands of 
miles in the aggregate were literally laid upon the !ap of Mother Earth 
[Appendix Dj, and even extended at great unnecessary curvature and 
angles in order to increase the distance upon which land sections and 
Government bonds might be demanded. 

**Generous to the people !’’ Probably with respect to many local roads, 
and doubtless with respect to some in good old Massachusetts, the in- 


quiry and effort in the management is to accommodate the people at | officers who administer the laws as they exist, and then addressed to the 


most reasonable terms. But how can any one suppose that such is the 
attitude in which the great railroad magnates, who have been named, 

present themselves in their councils? Isit their inquiry, ‘‘ How cheaply 
can we afford transportation and reap a fair profit, from the actual in- 
vestments in this or that road?’’ Does any one pretend that that is the 
question which they put to themselves and to each other? Why, in 
California they do not affect to deny, but distinctly and defiantly pro- 
claim, a tariff based on ‘‘as muchas the traffic will bear.’? Come now! 
of all the mockeries or jocularities that were ever indulged in in the 
name of “‘ business interests,’’ would not this be rightly accounted the 
superlative, transcendent, unsurpassable derision of the fact ? 

I am referring to the master speculators who control the long lines o1 
railroad traffic. What reason or justice in seeking to institute a com- 
parison or draw a precedent in advocacy of this commissioner prop- 
osition from the alacrity with which local railroad managers in the 
city of Boston, where there is a public sentiment that at times can not 
be withstood by any corporation within its boundaries, obey the de- 
mands of the people for depot space and convenience? I respectfully 
submit that such an illustration, with its avowed object, has about the 
same reason or logical force as was exhibited in the use of the tables 
of the honest but fanatical opponent of our district-school system, who 
traversed our country a few years since and sought to show that our 

educational privileges and arrangements should be abolished; 


y contrasting the number of young persons in the rural sections of 


Virginia, reported as suffering from diseases due to habits of dissipation, 


with the longer census of youths living amid the teeming populations of 


ecean-side cities and towns in New England, and similarly afflicted. 
Mr. Speaker, the speculating managers and manipulators of railroad 
interests in this country have not treated the people ‘‘generously;’’ but 
quite to the contrary. These emperors within our Republic have not 
treated the peopledecently. (See Appendix G.) Were they not boastfully 
incorrigible we should have inclination to pray that without the restrict- 
ive force of law they might reform some of their methods altogether. It 
is true that they would not hgve made so many millions if they had 
dealt fairiy by the people, instead of watering their stock and keeping 
upor increasing or insufficiently reducing their charges. By playing in 
the market, by gambling in the great exchange rooms, while they in- 
creased their shares or (occasionally) diminished them, and speculat- 
ingly increased or diminished their charges for transportation, and di- 
minished (but never increased) the wages of the laborers on their lines, 
some men have amassed immense fortunes; have acquired millions in 
values where they might have had but one million under an honest 


management and control. Ican not combat the probable truth of such 
statement or supposition. Vast wealth has come to the gambler where 


fer less of riches would have been in all probability the recompense of 


the honest man engaged in the same enterprises. 
moral element into consideration. Willit provoke asmile or a laugh ? 
Very likely. ‘‘Why,’’ it has been and will be said, ‘‘anybody would 
have done the same thing under the same circumstances; anybody pos- 
sessed of equal intelligence and an equal comprehension of the advan- 
tages of the situation—to the unscrupulous.’’ Ideny it. Yousay that 
these men have been or are generous to the people. I deny it. The 
record shows they have been neither generous nor honest. But I agree 
with you that they ought to have been honest and fair and just, and 
that then there oeehtiore been no need of national or State legislation 
of the character that is contemplated here. The world knows that they 
have not been honest, to say nothing of generous. For the venal world 
is the man who would or does say that under similar oppor- 
tunities he would not play the rascal and the extortioner in the same 
manner that Vanderbilt, Gould, Huntington, Stanford, and Crocker 
and their immediate associates have done. 

In one breath it is said that this substitute bill will be destructive 
of business interests, and in the next breath it is declared that it will 
be a brutum fulmen. And then there comes an agreement that a com- 
mission which shall be above all things a board of inquiry, and see- 

and a certificate-giver unto a victimized shipper on 
his from a United States district attorney’s office—where he must 
have paid his natal fee—to a United States court of justice, is the 
ie first-born of experimental legislative work here on this 
this eee 


All legislation of this kind, or of any kind on this subject at 
past, let aphawen seaneenbie “experiment’’ now in the line of prog-. 


Iam bringing a 


be said to be experimental. With the experience of the 
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| Tess. 


The power belongs here, and should be kept here and exercised 
with direct lettering. Whatever inquiry is necessary should be made 
by the committees of this House, session by session and day by day. 
Pass this commission bill and you are building upa wall and buiwark 
for the railroad-stock manipulators and the monopolizir 


g extortioners 
in railroad management. 


Mr. Speaker, we must make further advance by legislation on this sub- 
ject. We have no advance so far to chronicle;—save that exhibited in 
conceding that indeference to public sentiment some kind of legislation 
under this title must be had. But outside of the monopoly councils 
and stock exchanges there is ground and cause for the popular demand 
for reformatory legislation. It is notorious that there is corruption in 
every part of the Government by reason of the solicitations, first to the 


Representatives, as those Representatives propose, in obedience to popu- 
lar requirement, to take some legislative action in the premises. State 
Legislatures and State commissioners can not reach this subject in its 
length and breadth. There must be action by the National Legislature! 
supervising, limiting, controlling, reforming. Corruption runs riot in 
the land. Jay Gould, C. P. Huntington, and associates unlock their 
vaults in every political campaign and disburse their greenbacks and 
their gold by hundreds of thousands of dollars to secure the election 
of men who wil! be their creatures or who will not be their antago- 
nists. This is notorious. How long is this tocontinue? Bring these 
corporations down to reasonable fares and freight charges and they 
will have no motive for corrupting elections. Behold, now is the hour 
to lay the ax at the root of the tree. 

Consider the magnitude prevailing strength of the 
temptation. Manya man goes into the hallsof other capitols whocould 
not be purchased in the corrupt sense for a hundred or a thousand or 
perhaps five or ten thousand dollars. But the offer comes for fifty and 
a hundred thousand dollars, and then he falls! So there is a judge upon 
the bench whose opinions and judgments may not be for sale tn the thou! 
sands notch. But the hundreds of thousands or the millions which 
can overcome his virtue are at hand. What is the dire conjunction ® 
It is an exigency and a competency. An exigency where itis worth 
thousands and tens and hundredsof thousands to a given corporation o1 
association of corporations to prevent the passage of a certain bill or to 
secure the repeal or amendment of a particular statute. This being 
worth so much, as I havestated, it implies pessession of the money by the 
corporation or corporations with which—howsovever it may be eflect- 
ively applied—to secure the passage or defeat enactment. And so w ith 
the decisions of courts. Nowitis worth millionsof dollars to Jay Gould 
oo C. P. Huntington and company to have and to retain 
large the power which dwells in their hands to-day 

I will placein an appendix to my speech a list of the Huntington and 

Gould roads, as in itself sufficiently and appallingly indicative of the 

tremendous influence which these men and their partners can exert if 
and when disposed so to do. If this substitute bill is not indeed—or 
will not prove to be—a dbrutum fulmen on the statute-book, then it is 
worth thousands of dollars for the railroad magnates to defeat its 
passage. The temptation, the corrupting forces exist; and they will 
continue to be exerted, to demoralize and todebauch legislation through 
and through, until these tyrants are by some legislative methods dis- 
placed, dethroned, or compelled to transact their business within the 
lines of justice and right. It is remedial, reformatory 
Congressional legislation, or it is Revolution. 

The man in office once bribed is as an officer gone for all time. 
who have had to do with seducing him are thenceforth his masters 
while he remains in office and while he make a pretense to honor 
When he becomes shameless, then he is comparatively worthless even 
in the eyes and according to the measurement of the monopolists. 

How sickening is this spectacle! editorsand clergymen prating about 
the corruption of the times and in the same hour lauding to the skies 
the infamous wretches who of all others have most to do, have almost 
always something to do in an initiative and supporting sense 
ing the national fountains of justice 

It has been said by some disputants here that they are not ‘‘ opposed 
to railroads.’? Who is, pray? Certainly there is no one here of such 
feeble intellect that he can not comprehend in general the excellence 
of their achievement in civilization. The spectacle of a steam-engine 
in motion is one of ever fresh and abiding interest. 

In his comedy of ‘‘The Bje*~ Scud’’ Boucicault puts in the mouth 
of one of his characters an®. ..mation of surprise over the deplorable 
fact that so noble an animal as the horse should be the direct cause of 
such ineffable meanness in man. With far greater emphasis might w e 
utter sentences of wonder over the greed and rascality that in a like 
sense of paternity might be attributed to the birth and splendid power 
of the iron steed, 

It has been said that charges for railroad service are less in this country, 
than in Europe. There are many reasons why they should be in some 
instances munch lower here than there,—in cases where the lower rated 
can with truth be claimed. Butit ig also true that there isa gross decep* 


and consequent 


and to en- 


, emancipating 


Those 


, in pollut- 


tion in the figures that are sometimes given in this relation—a decep* 


rt of the 
When the class and character of conveniences afforded, un- 


tion with respect to which there is often no guilt on the 
speaker. 
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der the names of first, second, and third-class for passengers, and fast 
and special and slow for freight, are shown—for a full and comprehen- 
sive and therefore just comparison—these taken in conjunction with 
estimate of cost of construction, maintaining, &c., and dividends on ac- 
tual cost—it will be seen that we are far behind the people of European 
nations in the matter of railroad accommodations at reasonable prices. 

It has been repeatedly said or intimated that the railroad managers 
were continually and carefully studying the problems of transportation; 
that their time was largely absorbed in anxious efforts to graduate their 
rates on a correct basis or scale and develop traffic to the uttermost. 
On local lines there is such inquiry and endeavor; but with the great 
monopolists the factis quite tothe contrary. Itis with these largestock- 
holders and stock manipulators simply a proposition of how they can 
best make a tricky turn in the market by a change in the rates, or, 
which is more frequently the case, by stock sales or purchases on the 
instant adopted to ‘‘ bull ’’ or ‘‘bear’’ totheiradvantage. Therenever 
was in this country any systematic and extended study of theabsolute 
and comparative cost of carrying different articles by rail until Albert 
Fink began his inquiries as to relative expenses and trade areas, on the 
Louisville and Nashville line and its branches and immediate connec- 
tions. 

On the Pacific coast, especially in California, the inquiry is made in 
each individual case: How much is the profit? or What will probably 
be the market price of this article now offered for transportation? What 
is this bushel of potatoes worth in Los Angeles? What will it bring 
the vendor in Tucson? These questions being answered, the freight is 
fixed at a sum that will absorb the larger part—from 70 to 80 per 
cent.—of the profits. 

For pulling a car-load of watermelons and peaches last October from 
Fresno City to Modesto, Cal., a distance of about eighty miles over a 
level country, the charge was $95—nearly or quite twice as much 
as the charge would have been for similar carriage to San Francisco, 
one hundred and ten miles beyond Modesto on the Southern Pacific 
line. The consignees protesting, and refusing to unload the melons, 
and the item—one of many of like character—being of some value in 
the local campaign as an illustration of the extortions of the company, 
there came a telegram reducing the demand about 50 percent. It was 
thought that on account of the property being of a quickly perishable 
nature the fruit merchants would be compelled to pay the enormous 
sum named on the hour of demand, but the Modesto market being un- 
expectedly supplied at the time, from sources and by means not neces- 
sary to mention here, the fact of threatened decay and destruction con- 
tributed to force the San Francisco agents—who were only faithfully 
carrying out their employers’ general orders, to ‘‘charge all the traffic 
will bear ’’—to drop the price to an almost reasonable amount. 

A few days ago a joint committee of the California State Horticult- 
ural Society, the State Fruitgrowers’ Association, and the Viticult- 
ural Convention complained to one of the agents of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company of San Francisco of the outrageous exactions of the 
monopoly; and it was shown how by a reduction of rates one-half the 
road would receive ten times as much freight as during the past season, — 
resulting in a profit to grower and railroad company, besides advan- 
tages of many kinds to people in Chicago, New York, and other East- 
ern cities. All this appears to have been news to the management 
that is so often represented in the attitude of desperate, midnight-oil 
contemplation and worriment on such subjects! 

Give us a direct law and our people, individuals and voluntary asso- 
ciations, will do and perform all necessary work of inquiry and investi- 
gation that is needed outside of the fit and not properly delegated labor 
of committees of Congress. The true interests of all honest and worthy 
stockholders are to be conserved and promoted by straightforward pro- 
hibitory legislation without the intervening of commissions;—to say 
nothing whatever of our transferring our authority altogether. 

The Union, Central, and Southern Pacific railroad charters expressly 
provide for fixing the passenger and freight fares on those roads by Con- 
gressional action—direct tariff-rating in a Federal statute—and in con- 
formity with that provision I introduced bills at the last session which 
should now be on the statute-book. By reason of their explicit founda- 
tion, and because of the fact of far greater extortion by railroad man- 
agement on the Pacific coast than elsewhere in the Union, such bills as 
Nos. 99 and 1803 should have first been presented and passed. That 
was in the natural orderof things. But while we lament the failure to 
do the best that could have been done in the premises, let us not the less 
on that account give our hearty support to any and all measures in the 
class where the substitute bill of the gentleman from Texas belongs. 

Pass this substitute bill, make the first reformatory trials under its 
sections, and then goon, as experience shall advise, to control with 
closer words these great lines of traffic, and the greater strain of cor- 
ruption from monopoly sources will be checked; and ultimately it will 
be stayed when the bills which I introduced, and which were referred 
to the Pacific Railroad Committee, and which should have had preced- 
ence, shall have been enacted into law. 

Mr. Speaker, attention has been drawn to the fact that the bill of 
the committee is peculiar, in that while it forbids pooling it directs 
the commission to inquire into the expediency of adopting such a 
hibitery section. ‘‘ First hang the man and then try him!’’ O, 





we should have been criticised and ridiculed if we had been guilty of 
such written proposing. But tomy mind this is not so strange, singular 
as it is, as the position of those who contend that pooling should be al- 
lowed, and that there should be no such maximum fixed for freight 
charges as is found in the fourth section of the substitute bill; and who at 
the same time concede that there are gross wrongs in the railroad man- 
agement in our country, and favor the passage of a bill authorizing and 
creating a board of railroad commissioners. If poolingand rebating are 
not wrongs to be remedied by Congressional legislation, directly or in- 
directly, why have we not been told by the disputants to whom I have 
just referred what wrongs there are in the railroad management that 
call for any kind of interference by national legislation? Are not gen- 
tlemen whotake the position indicated logically, absolutely self-accused 
to that extent that they have no argum2ntin this forum on these points 
at this time? For it seems to be acknowledged that the greatest evils 
complained of under the general term “‘discrimination’’ areto be more 
particularly described by the word ‘‘ rebates.’? The company’s sched- 
ule certainly does not say that A shall be charged somuch for the trans- 
portation of a certain class of goods and B, a merchant in the same city, 
shall be required to pay a differentora higher sum for the same service. 

And there are so many contradictions in the same minute—made un- 
wittingly or inadvertently, I have no doubt—by gentlemen opposed to 
this substitute bill, that Iam ata loss as to which should be most prom- 
inently noticed, or which selected to the exclusjon of the others. It is 
conceded that gross wrongs exist in connection with railroad manage- 
ment, and an adjacent declaration is that the cond@tct of business in 
this respect has not only been fair but generous. Some insist that re- 
bates should be permitted and are absolutely necessary for the promo- 
tion of the ‘‘ business interest’’ of the country. And then may follow 
an illustration which, if it have any force in such juxtaposition at all, 
is hostile to the general statement I have quoted. We have heard it de- 
clared upon this floor, in effect, that the great railroad monopoly specu- 
lators are honorable gentlemen, who have nobly earned their wealth 
and the eminence in power that belongs to the possession of great riches 
and the control of great enterprises; and immediately follow derisions 
and sneers and even the ‘‘chuckle’’ of gloating over the unsophisticated 
countryman who has been induced to invest his hard-earned store in 
railroad stocks and has become a victim to these same lords of trans- 
portation. 

Mr. Horr, of Michigan, in his interesting speech of December 9, 
1884, very cleverly undertook to defend and extol Messrs. Gould and 
Vanderbilt; giving them acredit, however, to which I think they have n\ 
right, but boasting of their market operations—which properly and in- 
disputably belong in their peculiar crown of rejoicing. Mr. Horr 
said: 

Take for example the two men, Gould and Vanderbilt. I take them be- 
cause they are the men who seem to be ever present in the minds of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. ReaGan] and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. AnpEr- 
sox}. These men are said to have obtained vast wealth, but canany man here 


say that they have wrung it from the wages of the laboring masses? The roads 
they own and have built have been paid for. 


What an inadvertent or shrewd ignoring of the subsidies and securi- 
ties by which the Pacific roads were constructed. 

The men who did the work, who handled the shovel and the pick, who fur- 
nished the ties and laid the iron, have all been paid for their labor. These men 
have made money,and made it very rapidly in two ways. First, they have 
taken property that has been badly managed until it could be purchased cheap, 
they have bought it on the market, and then, by good management, by putting 
brains into the business, have made the same property valuoble. What was 
worth but little by their superior skill has come to be worth a good deal. Js 
not that legitimate gain? Such transactions benefit the owners, but they also 
benefit the country. 

Again, these men have undoubtedly made large sums in another way. Scat- 
tered all over the country are men who come to the conclusion that they are 
fitted for careers of speculation, and with their money they rush into Wall 
street to take a bout with these old ** bruisers of the ring.’ [Laughter.] They 
at once tackle stocks—“ buy long and sell short." A few weeks or months and 
the contest is over. The “lambs are shorn” and the leaders of the flock return 
to their fold “ fatter and better fed." [Laughter.] The money thus accumulated 
does not come from the poor people, and takes nothing from the workingmen. 


In all the leading current publications of the land, including the 
principal religious papers and periodicals, advertisements abound, call- 
ing upon the people to come forward and purchase these railroad stocks. 
Often in religious and other periodicals there are editorial indorse- 
ments of the stock advertised, or commendations so printed as to bear 
the appearance of editorial to the inexperienced reader of 
such And now the honorable gentleman from Michigan, with- 
out knowing it, echoes the laughing speech of ‘‘ brainy and legitimate ’”’ 
stock-waterers and fleecers of honest, trustful, but simple-minded or 
unsuspecting men and wo. n. 

Mr. Speaker, one of these assertions must be wrong: either there is 
gross mismanagement requiring the intervention of Congressional leg- 
islation, or we have no right or duty in this line of labor as legislators. 
If there were no evils in the rule of railroad monopoly, justly com- 
es of, provoking a desire and a disposition for Congressional leg- 

ive interference, why is not that fact made so plain by the man- 
agers, agents, and attorneys of these great that there could 
not be any kind or sort of question or quibble with toit? If 
there be such wrongs as to admit of or call for Sead interfer- 
ence, then they are so manifest in general and particular that there 1s 
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no necessity for a commission of inquiry. The degree of clearness 
which will warrant or justify any legislation at all upon this subject 
makes it imperative upon us to legislate directly, without the inter- 
vention of an existing or acontemplated commission. I lay that down 
as a proposition, against which I challenge question or controversy. 

‘* Business interests !’’ 
stand aghast ! 
bullying words, to be thrown in the face of every man who seeks for 
reformatory legislation, when I heard it proclaimed and reiterated dur- 
ing the season when the conspiracy to defraud the people out of their 
choice for Chief Executive—in 1876—’77—-was in process of confirmation 
and execution. In 1877 no less a man than Montgomery Blair boldly 
published a pamphlet, in which he declared that the railroad corrup- 
tionists were most instrumental in carrying through the plan forstealing 
the Presidency;—the telegraph monopoly sedulously and successfully 
co-operating with the pulsating cry of ‘‘Hush! The business interests of 
the country clemand its consummation! ”’ 

‘Business interests !’’ exclaimsand reiterates Jay Gould (this benevo- 
lent patriarch—next friend of widows and orphans; who is accompanied 
in his daily rounds by a gentleman slugger and bully to guard against 
the affectionate demonstrations of the men and women whom he has be- 
friended and enriched). Hear him! The same man who last summer 
publicly and conspicuously congratulated one man on his nomination 
for the Presidency; declaring in his Associated Press dispatches toward 
the close of the late campaign that his election was absolutely required 
by the ‘‘ business interests ’’ of the country; and then hastened to send 
a telegraphic message of congratulation to another and directly oppos- 
ing candidate when it appeared that the latter had been chosen to our 
highest office; congratulating Mr. Cleveland substantially because of his 
approved official record as a conservator of the business interests of the 
= 7 Is it not about time that this phrase lost its blaze and blind- 
ing force ? 

is opposed—in all sobriety and common sense let us inquire— 
to the prosperity of any class or department of legitimate industry? 
What man of common, ordinary instincts and common honor is not 
allied in sympathy and hope and resolution with the sincere and in- 
telligent — of honorable boards of trade and chambers of com- 
merce and leagues of labor? Does Jay Gould or C. P. Huntington 
or Cornelius Vanderbilt or Norvin Green or Johnny Mackay—do they 
separately or collectively and exclusively represent the ‘‘ business in- 
terests’’ of this country? (See Appendix K.) 

Why, even the staid and conservative old New York Journal of 
Commerce has this to say, in a recent issue: 


Let any one visit the exchanges and look on a few minutes for himself; no 
gambling hell in age of the world will show a madder throng or more 
sionate playing. is was formerly only true of the stock exchange, but it is 
becoming more and more the leading feature of the several trade exchanges, 
and shows the character of most of the business therein transacted. 


Alas ! too many peopleare dazed and stunned by the cheek-filling words 
and phrases projected with greatest emphasis by those who come from 
and represent the dens of the speculator, the stock-waterer, the rail- 
road and telegraph monopolists:—even as of old men and women were 
awed into silence and subjection and craven submission by the loud 
and emphatic pulpit utterance of anathema blown from the lips of 
the fanatic and the bigot, the theological tyrant and inquisitor. 

The real business interests of this country will be best subserved at 
this time, so far as interstate commerce is concerned, by the passage of 
laws that shall forbid and prevent the wrongs and evils that have been 
partial] cea on this floor in the consideration of these meas- 
ures, true business interests of the people of this country are ex- 
plicitly opposed to that theory of transportation charge which proclaims 
that the tariff should be as high as the traffic will possibly bear. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not assume, much less assert, that the passage of 
this substitute bill, which in many particulars is not the bill which I 
would have drafted or originally urged upon the favorable attention of 
this Congress, will be a panacea for all our woes or bring us a business 
millennium. But it is astep in the right direction; it is a movement 
progressive, and not a pretense in any of its terms; nor are its sections 
collectively a proposition or a scheme to retire Congress from the consid- 
erationof thesubject. The passage of this bill means progress. Whether 
it—by its present lettering and an honest, active administration under 
it—will very greatly and lastingly ameliorate and improve the condition 
of the producer, the trader, and the consumer, or not, it is a beginning 
of al tive march of remedy and reform. Hasit defects which will 
be di by the first consideration of courts and shown so many that 
aggressive and wholesome application can not be had under it,—as 
would appear to be intimated by some of its opponents? Then future 
amendatory legislation mustcome. Butif you pass a commission bill, 
you go back. And youdo more than retreat from that combative rep- 
resentation line up to which I understand we have sworn to carry and 
keep our colors. You fasten a bad system of reference upon us which 
it may require many years to remove. 

Mr, Speaker, what is to bind this great nation together? What are 

ief among many physical conveniences which ought to be practi- 
cally at the command of all the people? Rapid intercommunication 
at reasonable rates; the quickest safe passage of persons and property, 
and of ideas of ‘every salutary and enlightening sort, for the lowest rea- 


This is a pet phrase at which we must all | 


I must confess that I lost respect for it as a brace of | which you can have this great facility and bond between and for all 





sonablesums. Uniformand universal privilege and right in this respect 
is what should be desired, demanded, obtained, and retained by the 
people of thiscountry. Not merely cheap excursion rates or picnic party 
tolls, but the lowest reasonable fares for every-day travel; not only 
cheap press dispatches by telegraph, but the cheapest day rates for every 
one who wishes to correspond by telegraph. There is no method by 


the people save by national, Congressional, direct-action legislation. 
Do what we will in our separate Commonwealths, lawfully conspire as 
much as we may between commissioners and commissioners in the one 
State and the others, the achievement and the consummation most 
needed, most essential for the approximate realization of that felicity and 
that unity which our Constitution by the very first lines of its introduc- 
tion in problem and conditional prophecy promises and guarantees, can 
not be had nor hoped for without such sections as these in the volume of 
living Congressional laws. 

We have not arrived in practice and accomplishment half way up to 
the mark of the high standard of political civilization which is justly 
illuminated by those words that remain to cheer and admonish us from 
that statesman, patriot, and martyr, Abraham Lincoln,—assuming for 
our Nation the closest approximation to the ideal Republic—‘‘A gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the people.”’ 

In part by false use and effective reiteration of a wise saying com- 
mended to our consideration—*‘' That is the best government which 
governs least ’’—the Congressional legislation whichought tohave been 
had has been misrepresented and refused. And these words have been 
text and plea, of considerable influence, used by theattorneys of railroad 
monopolies after enormous subsidies had been granted to private corpora- 
tions at times when the Government could (and should) have built the 
roads for which endowment was given at less than one-third the recorded 
outlay for thesame purpose from the people’s Treasury and inheritance. 
Itis time that the people acted upon their plain understanding of these 
matters. The general enlightenment is suflicient. 
enough preliminary investigation. The subject is popularly compre- 
hended and understood. In great patience, an afflicted people have too 
long borne the burden of these monopolies. The failure to accomplish 
that which is commonly and righteously desired at the hand of legis- 
lators in this country can not much longer be attributed to other than 
the most influential and really procuring causes. 

‘* Business interests ?’’ General prosperity? Yes. Abundant op- 
portunity for labor and good wages and resultant happiness for the will- 
ing and honest citizen throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
How are these to be had to such degree and extent as to be charac- 
‘eristic? Expressing a proverbial condition of the Republic? Many 
1aings, material, political, moral, spiritual, must enter into the group 
of acknowledged and gratefully appreciated and jealously guarded and 
fostered causes. Butlet there be to-morrow from one end of this nation 
to the other and in all parts thereof intercommunication for persons and 
letters and property at the lowest reasonable sums, based upon actual 
cost, and all save the monopoly masters would rise up and rejoice in a 
Day of Deliverance from a tyranny unmatched in its meanness, into a 
new and glorious light of freedom, of privilege, and enjoyment. Not 
to-morrow will it come, but reason and sentiments of justice and pa- 
triotism combine to make us hope and resolve that by all our struggles; 
under divine guidance and favor we shall yet, in our generation, hail 
the opening of the era whereof we discern some reflected rays,—having 
heard the proclamation of its coming in the language of aspiration and 
benediction from our fathers. 


There has been 





APPENDIX A. 


A comparatively few papers are kept on duty, asavowed monopoly sheets, all 
the time; most of the “ organs,”’ however, are on dress-parade “as anti-mo- 
nopoly ’ untilin a Legislative, or Congressional, or gubernatorial, or Presidential 
campaign their services—more efficient by reason of their masquerading hitherto 
or during the interim—are required by the master railroad and telegraph man- 
agers and speculators. Then they will be found (all the regular stipendiaries 
and the special attorney newspapers in harmony and concert) supporting: the 
candidates that are desired and commended by Jay Gould, or Norvin Green, or 
Leland Stanford, or Johnny Mackay, or C.P. Huntington. So, largely by the aid 
of a venal press,the monopolists bamboozle and beguile, and are permitted to 
continue to rob the people. 

APPENDIX B. 

Since the date of the delivery of this speech, Mr. Pue.rs, of New Jersey, has 
addressed the House and said : 

“The railways, if these restrictions : 
break them all. 


hould become laws, wil! ostentatiously 
They will invite litigation until the wheels of the courts are 


clogged. That will challenge public attention, and public attention is redress, 
Or they will issue an order, which the whole railway system shall obey, that 
every locomotive from sea to sea shall stay in its roundhouse 

And this language has been approved by the New York Tribune and other 


organs of Gould, Vanderbilt, Huntington, Stanford, and Norvin Green 


APPENDIX C 


The following is the twenty-second section of the constitution of California, 
providing for a board of railroad commissioners, conferring exe lusive powers 
upon the board, &c. The majority of the new board has proved recreant to 
pledges, platform and individual, and California is still subject to the grossest 
extortions in fares and freight charges 

“Spc, 22. The State shall be divided into three districts as nearly equal in 
population as practicable, in each of which one railroad commissioner shall be 
elected by the qualified electors the reofat the regular gubernatorial elections, 
whose salary shall be fixed by law, and whose term of office shall be four years, 
commencing on the first Monday after the first day of January next succeeding 
their election. Said commissioners shall be qualified electors of this State, ard 
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ee 
of the district from which they are elected, and shall not be interested in any | cilities for the transportation of the same classes of freight or 
railroad corporatioa, or other waneperacee company as stockholder, creditors, | this State, or coming from or going to any other State. Pp. 
agent, attorney, or employé; and the act of the ity of said transported over any railroad, or by any other transportat 
shall be deemed the act of said commission. commissioners shall have | vidual, shal! be delivered station, landing, or port a 
the power, and it shall be their duty, to establish rates of charges for the trans- 
portation of passengers and freight by railroad or other transportation com- | direction, to any more distant 
panies, and publishthe same from time totime with such changes as they may | tion tickets may be issued at 
make; to examine the books, records, and papersof all railroad and other trans- 
portation companies, and for this omee —— nage ae 
poenas and all other necessary process; to hear etermine com nst | Stock mileage of principal railroads i Teed 
railroad and other tranaportation companies: to send pockme ye ee ey to Gonds, and of Pe na in the United States at the 
administer oaths, take testimony, and punish for contempt of their and 
processes, in the same manner and to the same extent as courts of record, and 
efforce their decisions and correct abuses through the medium of the courts. 
Said commissioners shal! prescribe a uniform system of accounts to be kept by 
ali such corporations and companies. Any railroad co 
tion company which shall fail or refuse to conform to such rates as shall be es- 
tablished by such commissioners, or shal! c’ ratesin excess thereof, or shall 
fail to keep their accounts in aceordance with the system prescribed by the com- 
mission, shal! be fined not exceeding $20,000 for each offense, and every officer, 
agent, and employé of any such corporation or company who shall demand or | Atchison, Topeka and Santa ed 
receive rates iu excess thereof, or shall in any manner violate the isions of | Central of New Jersey 
this section, shall be fined not exceeding $5,000, or be imprisoned in the county | Central Pacific. S 
jail not exceeding one year. In all controversies, civil or criminal, the rates of 
fares and freights established by said commission shall be deemed conclusively 
que and reasonable, and in any action against such corporation and company 
vy damages sustained by charging excessive rates, the plaintiff, in addition to 
the actual damage, may, in the discretion of the judge or jury, recover exem- 
plary damages, Said commission shall report to the governor annually their 
proceedings and such other facts as may be deemed important. Nothing inthe 
section shall prevent individuals from maintaining actions against any such 
companies. The Lagisiatuse may, in addition toany penalties herein described, 
enforce their article by forfeiture of charter or otherwise, and may confer such 
power on commissioners as shall be necessary to enable them to perform the | Delaware and alia 
duties enjoined on them in this and the foregoing section. The shall | Delaware, Lackawanna and Western..... 
have power by two-thirds vote of all the members elected house to re- | Tilimnois Central.............-....0.00-0.000e-eeeeee 
move any one or more of said commissioners from office for dereliction of duty, | Indianapolis, Bloomington and West- 
or corruption, or incompetency; and whenever from any cause a vacancy in ie 
office shall oceur in said commission, the governor hail fill the same by ap- ie 141 000 
pointment of a qualified person thereto, who shall hold the office for the residue Island. | 5 394° 019 
ro the suaunbeedl term,and until his successor shall have been elected and quali- a . " 530, 962 
ed, ° 
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Aprenpix D. se ee eee Ee ee Se a — 

The time-card issued by the Union Pacific Railroad all the Stock 
main stations along the line both of the Union and Railroads i | and 
from Omaha to San Francisco, together with the distance of each from Omaha | stock. “bt. bonds 
and elevation above sea-leve!. In this alone there is conclusive evidence to the : per mile 
mind of any one at all persona 
Reno, at the eastern foot of Sierra Nevadas, to Ogden, and in the State 
of Nevada, was built almost entirely without grading, cu _ or a 
In other words, it was built without any attempt to make a regular grade, ae ae ne 
= ov ie 440? foe eT cateta hii eee Teil Lak ‘etern 

no, Nev., is 4, ‘eet ve the sea-lev » 

The first column shows the station from which the comparison is made. — York? New a aa Hartford “4 

The second column the station where the comparison ends. Norfolk and Western 

The third, altitude of last station made. 

The fourth, distance in miles between the two stations named. 

The fifth, increase in altitude between first station and last station on same 
tine. Richmond aie : 
The sixth, decrease in altitade between the two stations named. and San Francisco... 
The seventh, average increase or decrease per mile (of altitude), which is pre- | Saint Paul Minneapolis and Manitoba..| 
sumed to show the grade per mile. Texas Pacific. 
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: In some of the above the total debt does not show alone the cost of the n 
——_—__—_——_ as, for example, Delaware and Hadson has large amounts of coal lands 


APPENDIX F 2. 

In the estimates of cost per mile of the Central Pacific, Union Pacific, and 
other roads the calculations haye been for construction alone, and does not in- 
clude railway stock, &c. The following letter is from the New York Times of 
TT December 31, 1884, and is instructive as to actual cost of railroad constructio: 


“THE MEXICAN WATIONAL RAILWAY. 
“To the Editor of the New York Times : 


“In issue of 26th instant, a New Orleans correspondent charges extrava- 
the construction of this road, that it has cost $90,000 a mile to 
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of this road. The building being done in o forex 
ie oe elements of cost, and much of it has been 
a mountainous on, and in ascending the plateau from the level of 
Notwithstanding it is being built and equipped at an average cost 0! 
not queseting Saree per mile—the estimate. There are to-day nine 
miles constructed which have been built ata cas! cost—leaving 
and interest during construction—of $18,596,857, being ©),4% 
or $23,000 mile inclading rolling-stock. 
ra the whole system, and the building of the most ex 
section of the northern and southern ends, including one division trom 
Mexico to Toluca—forty-six miles—crossing a mountain range 
level of the ocean, which cost about $75,000 per mi 
milesadditional surveyed, located, and partially 
isto com the link of three hundred and sixty- 
line from United States to the City of Mexico, and 
" Miles of track Reno, Nev., to Tac enn ee eae branches to coal-mines and forests. Detailed est- 
iles be com- 
Miles of track Reno, Nev., to Tacoma Station, 438. peezs a pomecet ate onting 
iles ca yu 
Difference in altitude increases between stations, total...... ............ sreesenvecee 2y BLL mile. These five hundred miles an ou — 
De ee 1,984 given if cons when these estimates wer 
Total for 438 miles nd within mine mouin. a 
Highest grade from station to station, as shown by above table, 447, feet per Ne ee re ene enics and round 
mile; lowest, }{ of a foot per mile; average, 9} feet per mile. out the system—are finished they will have cost, including equipioc. not over 
PPENDIX mile. Forthis the owners would have a p rty of superior solidity 
ensue a ro constitutbon of Callferaie, pro- | sax Seeerrommin._ Tate eetiore, te Jose Herc val 
The following is the twenty-first section of the constitution of the & a roads in Mexico bail 
viding against the sh It in the the supervision of the Government and up toa standard rx — A 
ifornia constitutional convention, and there adopted (and afterward by Spaceerions.ane of a character heavier than those of the average ™!'"" 
vote) by a large rity; ited ee 
“No discrim in charges or facilities for transportation shall be by WILLIAM J. PALMER 
auy railroad or transportation company between places or persons, or in thefa-! “New Yorx, Tuesday, December 30, 1884.” 
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APrEenDix G. 


; urber, of New York city, one of the leading grocery mer- 
Gays Mr. F. B. Th ecent communication : 
chants of the world, in a recen . an unjust tax of from one 
] ; npon the coal consumers of this country ; an oil monop- 
— sol ae lave te oer hand upon the lightof the masses; both of these 
oly exists lies were created and are fostered the railways. The business 
great Se is dwarfed, while that of others is unduly stimulated, by 
of some co of the question of distance and the principle of the cost of the serv- 
a disre gard atural currents of trade are dammed up or turned aside at the pleasure 
ice; the ate magnates, a case in point being that of the Pacific railways in ac- 
of ae bribe of the Spreckels’ sugar monopoly to charge 2 cents on sugar 
cops, w York to San Francisco and but 1 cent per pound on the same article 
from os Franciseo to New York. Instances of discrimination and favoritism 
oe one shipper is made rich and another poor are constantly coming to 
by W f whielrthe.recent case in Ohio of Schuremer, Scofield & Teagle against 
lig oe Shore Railroad is an illustration. In England, where railroads are 
the by competing corporations, they are obliged to keep a book at every 
oper for public ion, giving the ruling tariffs of rates. It is natural that 
— should prefer a railway commission, without laws and penalties, to 
—_ them, just as it would be natural for the criminal classes to prefer a police 
feroe without specified laws and penalties against crime.” 
"The farmers of the West are willing to divide with the railroads, but when it 
es to giving up tothe monopolies the entire proceeds of their labor they nat- 
come object,and they are begining to think that something must be done for 
oma relief. It iapiatnly evident that the sentiment in favor of railway reg- 
ution by legislation is daily growing stronger.—Omaha Bee, December, 1884. 
Cases can be cited by the score, and ind 


grossest dis 
same place, without the 


hundreds, in Vermont, where the 
iced between places and individuals in the 
bility of a. apa . wens freight” trains a 
liver! at one point at what they charge at intermedi- 

Cet Oe ohare rm ic is fully as large. Itis not a question oftentimes of 
what they can afford to do, but of * what the traffic will bear" or what they 
have got to do in competition with other roads. The result isthat nearly every 
town which is not lucky enough to have two roads competing for Se yetren- 
age is bled unmercifally and unrelentingly, its p rity throttled, its old indus- 
tries driven away and new ones prevented from locating there. And it is all 
done really by the delegated authority of the State.— Bennington (Vt.) Reformer. 
Every quarter of a cent decline in the price of wheat means a loss in the 
markeiable value of the wheat crop of the country of $1,000,000, and within a 
few days the money value of the wheat has decreased well on to $20,000,000. 
But railroad rates remain substantially the same asa year ago, when wheat 
fetched $1 a bushel in Chicago, and in many cases, as we have shown, they are 
higher than they were. The papers are full of accounts of “ 1” meetings to 
“restore rates tecaporarily cut railroad wars,”’ but there is never any meet- 
ing to “restore ’’ the local rates ween stations and non-competitive peste, 
for these have never been letdown. When the railroads haye had good years 
they have doubled their stock, as the Rock Island did a few years ago, or they 
have accumulated a surplus like that of the Northwestern, which now amounts 
to $30,000,000, or they have stretched half way across the continent, like the Bur- 


nO. . 

oo there come bad years, like these now u us, the roads insist that the 
farmer shal! still continue to make good all this pile of Wall-street fictions. 

e mustgoon ing dividends on the capitalization of all the locomotives, cars, 
and rails the ever had, although a large part of them have long since been 
worn out. The very Bee ee a rhaps ten years ago—figure in the volume 
of the stock clamor for dividends as loudly as the stocks and 
bonds which have been created by construction frauds and Wall-street water- 
ing the managers. * * * Wall street has planted itself on 
what it fondly believed to be its impregnable power to extort what it wanted. 
“Only over our roads and on ourterms shall you market your products.’’—Chi- 

Tribune, December, 1884. 

j are out in many quarters of the West of a spirit among the 
farmers that may give the railroads trouble. We hear from many sources re- 
reading among the farmers. The low 
ving a keener edge to abuses of which 
they have long been conscious, but which they have tolerated in the easy good- 
humor of their past prosperity. When the farmer received a dollar for every 
bushel of wheat he took to town, the fact that the only place at which he could 
sell his wagon-load was at the solitary elevator by the side of the track did not 
disturb him. He did not care that railroad rates were high—no harm to him, 
who was doing so well, if the railroads, too, did well. But when he receives 
only 48 cents a bushel in Dakota for No. 1 hard wheat, or 35 cents a bushel in 
Kansas, he sees a significance that before him in several of the circum- 
stances of the sale. If there was not a monopoly of the elevator business, and 
two buyers instead of one were bidding for wheat, he might get a few cents 
abushel more. If railroad rates were lower the price of wheat would be higher. 
The conviction grows on him that the railroad and the elevator are taking 
an unfair advantage of their * monopoly,” and the conviction deepens into dis- 
content, which, however unreasonably, threatens railroads generally with the 


that should be aimed only at railroad 
That there is such ea up among the Western farmers can not 
be doubted. The Omaha the people of Nebraska are in a 


state bordering on revolt. It entire an 


lissued by farmers to farm- 
ers of the angriest tone. It begins 


appea 
with this not propitiatory invocation: 


“Farmers! Shall we suffer the curse of railroad slavery forever? Are you cow- 
ards? Dare you not speak like men?” This is not an emanation, the Bee de- 
clares, from political mountebanks, but voices the sentiment of every farmer 
who has settled on the soil of Nebraska. 
There is no lack of substantial The raijroads have by special rates, 
— facil and other put the business of buying grain along 
lines into the hands of monopolies. A single company or firm sometimes 
owns all the elevators along arailroad. What t elevators choose to pay the 
farmer must take. Then, Seenareeiins else has gone down, railroad rates 
are as high as ever, and in some cases higher. The pronunciamento from which 
we have quoted gives.an instance: “Buta short time ago,” it says, “ the Bur- 
lington and Missouri River road could carry corn to Chicago for 30 cents a hun- 
dred pounds. Now it wants 35 cents. What does this mean? It means just 
this: Boy much will Toustend 7 © 
The Bee vouches for the fact that rates in parts of Nebraska are higher 
than they were in 1879. The people oF muties and Polk Counties alone could 
have saved $200,000 if their wheat and corn had been carried this year at the 
Tates of 1879. In the case of a cattle shipment it mentions the rate in Nebraska 
Was $42.85 per car for one hundred while the same shipment was charged 
on its way through Iowa and Ilinois but $9 per car for one hundred miles. 
The chances that these extortions and inequalities will be heard from at the 
Paci mala ai the Western Legislatures are exceedingly good. The Union 
5 makes a slight wogaciag Heretes, as just announced, 
cents per one hundred pounds on This is the right kind of policy, 
Omaks not the right amount. A which can sell and deliver for $6 a ton in 
feieaee ithas mined at Rock Wyoming, and has hauled eight 
miles,can reduce its grain rates more. One inent railroad 
He ects the conta cement a zeported to area Ee ier 
abuses u r- 
islatures. He Sate the venality Sate wen walker thon to wi 
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the good-will of the people. Wise railroad men should heed the portents of pub- 
lic anger and put their houses in order. They must not only do something, but 
they must do the right thing. Corrupting Legislatures is but putting off the evil 
day and fattening a monster that will some day devour them. The only safe 
policy is to reduce rates, abolish discriminations, treat all alike, and build their 
prosperity on the good-will of the community.—Chicago Tribune, December, 1884. 

One of the principal mining men of Utah recently declared that “ with the 
present low ratesfor lead and high rates of transportation, we might as well 
turn our ores right over to the railroad companies This was by no means an 
exaggerated statement of the condition of affairs in Utah, and matters have long 
been worse in Nevada. Hundreds of good mines, adjacent to the line of the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company, are idle to-day, as they have been for years, 
because the rates charged for transporting the ores to San Francisco, Salt Lake. 
or other points where facilities for reduction could be obtained, were too high 
to leave the mine owner any adequate compensation for his toii and risk in pros- 
pecting for ore, extracting it from the mine and hauling it tothe railroad. The 
railroad will not fix a price per ton for hauling ores; it must have a percent- 
age—*‘all that the goods will bear.’’ The miner will be allowed enough to live 
upon, but the railroad must take the lion’s share of the profit 

It is the tribute of the Turkish serf to the Sultan that the railroad barons have 
demanded and exacted, but a great change has come over the spirit of the Amer 
ican people of late. Its first manifestation was in the dethronement of the Re- 
publican party, which had become the subservient tool—tie willing, obsequious 
slave—of the railway lords. Its culmination will be, let us hope, in stern but 
just legislation in the States and in Congress, and honest administration by the 
Democratic party of laws which shall deal out equal justice to the people and 
to the railroads.— Virginia (Nev.) Chronicle, December, 1884 

APPENDIX I 

The following will show list of roads owned by the Central Pacific or the 

Union Pacific—Stanford, Crocker, Huntington, Gould & Co 


) : or in which a 
portion of the directors are the same: 


THE UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM. 

. Union Pacifie. ) 

Kansas Pacific. »Consolidation of Union Pacific. 
Denver Pacific. 

Julesburg Branch. 

. Omaha and Republican Valley. 

. Omaha and Nebraska and Black Hills. 

. Saint Joseph and Western. 

. Marysvilleand Blue Valley 

. Echo and Park City 

10. Utah and Northern. 

11. Colorado Central. 

12. Denver, South Park and Pacific. 

13. Lawrence and Emporia. 

14. Junction City and Fort Kearney. 

15. Solomon Railroad. 

16. Salina and Southwestern. 

7. Denver and Boulder Valley. 

18, Golden, Boulder and Caribou. 

19. Kansas Central. 

20, Salt Lake and Western. 

21, Oregon Short Line. 

22. Greeley, Salt Lake and Pacific. 

23. Carbondale Branch. 

24. Nevada Central. 
3 
26. 
» 
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. Manhattan and Northwestern. 
. Manhattan, Albany and Burlingame. 

27. Centra! Branch Union Pacific. 

The foregoing are all run by the Union Pacific and expense charged te the 
Union Pacific. 

These roads are all under the care of one or more of the directors of the Union 
Pacific. They are the Dillon and Gould roads : 

28. Canada Southern. 

29. Utah Central. 

30. Utah and Nevada. 

31. Texas and Pacific. 

32. Memphis and Little Rock. 

33. International and Great Western. 

34. Missouri, Kansas and Texas. 

35. Missouri Pacific. 

36. Saint Louis Bridge Company. 

37. Saint Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern. 

38. Saint Louis and San Francisco. 

89. Sedalia, Warsaw and Southern. 

40. Saint Louis, Salem and Little Rock 

41. Chicago, Saint Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha, 

42. Sioux City and Pacific. 

43. Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 

44. Erie and Pittsburgh. 

45. New York, New Haven and Hartford 

46. New York, Lackawanna and Western 
7. New York and New England 
48. Delaware and Hudson. 
49. Central Railroad of New Jeracy 
50. Manhattan Elevated. 
51. Chicago and Canada Southern 
52. Michigan Central. 
53. Cincinnati and Northern. 
54. Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Saint Louis aud Chicago. 
55. Wabash, Saint Louis and Pacific 
56. Chicago and Northwestern. 


THE CENTRAL PACIFIC SYSTEM. 


~ 


. Central Pacific. 
California and Oregon. 
. San Francisco and Oakland. | 
San Francisco and Alameda. 

San Francisco and Bay. 

San Francisco, Alameda and Stockton. | 
Western Pacific. 

. Yuba Railroad. 

. Marysville. 

10. San Joaquin Valley. 

ll, Southern Pacific of California. j 
12. San Francisco and San José. 

13. Los Angeles and San Pedro D intatael 
14. Southern Pacific Branch. j . 
15. California Southern. 


} 


~~ 


Consolidated with Central Pacili 


PVN PASSy 


idated withSouthern Pacife 


16. Santa Clara and Pajara Valley. J 

17. Colorado Steam Navigation Company. 

18. California Steam Navigation Company 

19. Western Development Company, smal) line 
20. Los Angeles and San Diego. 
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. Southern Pacific of Arizona. 
. Southern Pacific of New Mexico, 
23. Sacramento and Placerville. 
. Stockton and Copperopolis. 
. Los Angeles and Independence. 
26. Amador Branch. 
. Berkley Branch. 
28. Northern Railway. 
. San Pablo and Tulare. 
0. California Pacific. 
. Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio. 
32. Pacific Improvement Company (bridge). 
33. Chesapeake and Ohio. 
. Chesapeake and Ohio and Southwestern. 
35. Kentucky Central. 
36. Morgan's Louisiana and Texas steamship and railroad lines. 
. Texas and New Orleans. 
38. Louisiana Western Extension Company of Texas. 
39. Louisiana Western Extension Company of Louisiana. 
. Louisiana Central. 
. Elizabethtown, Lexington and Big Sandy. 
. Market Street Railroad (San Francisco). 
3, Potrero and Bay View Railroad (San Francisco). 
California Street Railroad (San Francisco). 
CENTRAL AND UNION COMBINED. 
. Pacific Mail Steamship Company. 
2. Occidental and Oriental Steamship Company. 
3. Western Union. 
. Atlantic and Pacific. 
RECAPITULATION, 
. Companies merged into Union Pacific and charged in expenses....... 27 
2. Companies controlled by same directors as Union Pacific 


. Companies owned by Central Pacific ...... 


. Other companies controlicd by Central Pacific under lease and 
GWROR Ly SEs GISBORROG, 00000. ccccoscrecrvsernsdnipuntitbveines cians cenanieiowinichnantas - 


5. Controlled by Central Pacific and Union Pacific jointly 
. Other companies in which Huntington has a controlling interest 
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It is in this immense increase of fictitious capital that is to be found the cause 
of the general distrust which prevails. From 1879 to near the close of 1883 a most 
singulardelusion rested upon the public as to their value, and this delusion was 
taken advantage of ona vast scalc by able and unscrupulous adventurers. -What- 
ever was manufactured and put afloat was seized with avidity by an eager and 
uninformed public. The delusion was increased and ——. oy armentoce 
a yery large seale of interest and dividends from capital. In this delusion the 
most loud-mouthed and unscrupulous promoters usually had the test suc- 
cess. The delusion culminated about the time of the opening of Northern 
Pacific, in connection with which visionary schemes of immense itude had 
been put upon the market. Their worthlessness and the rapid decline of their 
securities exerted a powerful influence over the public mind, which continues 
unchecked to the time of writing this. 

If it be assumed that the cost in morey of all the roads in operation in the 
United States in 1883 did not exceed, asit certainly did not, the amount of their 
funded and floating debts, $3,787 ,410,728, the actual investment was a most f- 
itable one. The net earnings for the ycar were $336,911.984, asum equaling about 
9 per cent. on their cost. J/ the fictitious capital could be eliminated from r ac- 
counts their success, as investments, would have no parallel. If to net income be 
added the advantages that flow from them, the result would be a matter of es- 
pecial wonder. Our railroads the year transported over 400,000,000 tons of 
freight. At $25 a ton the value ef this freight would equal $10,000,000,000.— West- 
ern Insurance Review. 

Says the New York Shipping List and Price Current for January 3, 1885: 

* Let capitalists once become convinced that the water has been squeezed out 
of these railroad properties and begin to invest in them, and the liberation of 
the enormous accumulation of idle money in the banks will follow, and the dis- 
appearance of this evidence of the stagnation of trade will be the tirst tangible 
proof that improvement has becn ineugurated.” 


Saratoga Monument. 


SPEECH 


Or 


HON. SAMUEL 8S. COX, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 4, 1884, 


On the bill (S. 1309) to provide statuary and historical tablets for the Saratoga 
monument, 

Mr. COX, of New York, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Perhaps no nation known to history had so remark- 
able a love of monumental glory as Greece. Athens was the eye of 
Greece, and Greece through Athens gave refinement to what Egypt 
gave to her. She gave symmetry, proportion, and glory to her temples 
and monuments in celebration of her heroes. It was a part of her re- 
ligion. Her mythology exalted her heroes into demi-gods, and her gods 
were made monumental and immortal in every niche of her parthenons. 
It wasasignand aproof of the refinement of her civilization. It was an 
illustration of the remark of our revered ex-Governor Seymour, quite 
apposite to the present occasion, that national monuments not only mark 
bnt make civilization. 

When Pericles proclaimed in his oration over the dead of Marathon 


that the “‘mighty monuments of Hellenic power were Witnesses f 

Greece to make her the wonder of succeeding ages,” he but anticinatar 
if he did not generalize upon, the primal virtues of such menunne = 
testimony to heroism. ental 

But, sir, time lapses and monuments decay. Perhaps there jx noth 
ing left but the living word of history. By the elemental, and | ,,.. 
say chemical, dissolutions of nature new forms and new order 
made in the economies of our star. Chaos becomes cosmos, and ene... 
becomes chaos. 

The monument which marks a great era in this new hemisphen 
most conspicuous, permanent, and patriotic in our history, is that y);,. 
now attracts the attention of the American Congress. P 

One hundred and seven years ago, upon a peculiar and lofty gy 
of vantage, overlooking the Hudson, now the historic spot of (1) 
was fought the decisive battle of our Revolution. 
turned upon this battle as the pivot. 

Men like Horatio Seymour, Hamilton Fish, George Wi 1 Curtis 
William L. Stone, Benson J. Lossing, and John A. Corey organizes 
the Saratoga Monument Association, under a New York charter. ¢ 
make as memorable as stone and bronze can make them, the ¢; ods of 
that battle-fieid. , 

Theirmonument hasarisen! Theirstructureiscompleted! Over ine 
hundred and fifty feet, a classic shaft arises, upon a bluff twice that 4). 
titude, and overlooking the rare scenery of our majestic Hudson, py; 
it is not because of the scenery—hill and dale, sparkling water, bean. 
teous woods, ethereal vault of blue, and misty mountains of 
ment—that this locality allures and holds the vagrant vision. 

This monument is the cynosure of patriotism. 

New York has given its $25,000; the United States has added its 
thirty thousand; the good people interested in this locality have added 
from their private store their ten thousand; and this organization, of 
which I have the honor to be a trustee, now asks of you enough for the 
completion of its sculptural and otheradornments. It asks for this ob. 
ject forty thousand. This sum and object the Senate has approved 
Is this House less generous and patriotic? 

We come with our designs consummated. We come with niches pre- 
pared for the statues of the great generals of that day and of that con- 
flict. We come with tablets in bronze, almost ready for their places. 
We come to ask you to engrave, by word and allegory, legends of beauty 
and inspiration, that will perpetuate the fame of the Schuylers, the 
Gateses, the Morgans, and I was about to say the Benedict Arnolds, who 
fought in that grand and decisive struggle. 

There was an almost bitter rivalry between the generals of that Army 
Bancroft detracts from the encomium due our officers. He praises the 
battle as that of ‘‘the husbandmen.’’ He is not backward in giving 
to the negro a good share of the credit; but no history is just which 
fails to lift above mere local fame the names of such of the New Eng- 
land and Continental heroes as Cilley, Scammel, Livingston, Cook, (ol- 
burn, and Dearborn. They forma part of that gallaxy in whose honor 
the Saratoga shaft points starward. 

How much, Mr. Speaker, depended upon the embattled courage and 
skill of thatperilous hour! How wide and far-reaching are the results! 
How much of general interest hangs upon the events of that 17th of Oc- 
tober, 1777, when Burgoyne surrendered upon these Saratoga plains 
and hills! The capital , sir, of that Revolution, illumined with 
the prudence and valor of Washington, Greene, Knox, Wayne, 1a Fay- 
ette, Kosciusko, Steuben, Pulaski—men of every clime and race—here 
received a fitting and glorious finale. That army which left the shores 
of England with so much prestige and pride, proclaiming wit! super- 
cilious vaunting its unjust and tyrannic insolence of control, heralding 
its audacious and its successful maneuvers and movements 
by the whoops of the ‘‘hell-hounds of savage warfare,’’ marking its 
march, flanked by tory and Indian allies, in the consternation and 
desperation of the people of the colony and city of New York, was here 
discomfited, first upon the 7th of October, and ten days afterward by 
its humiliating capitulation ! ' 

The centuries come and go, but such deeds live forever. They live 
because they are mementoesof noble thought. Such thouglits are ony 
not divine. The seminal and grand idea of Saratoga is independence 
These men fought not for liberty. They never lost their |iberue. 
They fought because their liberties, their English and colonial privi- 
leges, their God-given rights and their natural and just demands agains 
a foreign foe and a despicable tyrant were disregarded and outrage. 

Saratoga was the wand that ‘‘smote the rock of the national 
sources.’’ It was the magic that revived the ‘‘dead corpse of paoue 
credit.’’ f 

When the smoke of this struggle floated away from the emus Heit 
and hills around Schuylerville, the cloud of financial distress ane 
military gloom which shrouded the United Clonies and their Cougt™= 
andarmies parted. Through its rift appeared that blessed goddess WC 
always at least, in Homeric imagination, to give grace 
glory to es of heroic men. a 

is battle more than usual significance. It led to the Frea® 
alliance. It made possible, a hundred years afterward, through Freoch 
art and genius, that lofty effigy for New York Harbor, of Liberty )’"% 
up her torch, beckoningand illuminating all mankind by its radiaacy. 
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York, which asks for this contribution from the 

The ota not been in its own efforts to perpetuate 
nae onary memories. ‘The final departure of the British troops 
Revo Amarin and the erection of a statue of Washington upon the 
from here he took the oath of office as President, as well as another 

already made memorable by a tablet at the Battery, where Wash- 
= bade farewell to his officers to surrender his commission and 
es his home, have been celebrated by the munificence and thought- 
ness of New York citizens. . 

But the event at Saratoga dominates all. It is full-orbed in splen- 
dor! It marks something that belongs not merely to the century gone 
py or to England and America, but to all ages and to mankind. The 
surrender at Saratoga was not merely the surrender of Burgoyne and 
his army; it was the surrender of a distant and haughty prince and an 
obsequious and corrupt Parliament to thirteen weak and remote colonies 
It was the most conspicuous step in that grand march of events, so ex- 
traordinary and unexpected, that the English historian of our Revo- 
jution, Stedman, says that they bade ‘‘defiance to all human fore- 
sight,” and which found their consummation at Yorktown. It was 
the flower of that frait which gave us our matchless Constitution. It 
was @ surrender, in advance, of this hemisphere to democratic-repub- 
liean autonomy, in which public and personal, local and national, 
liberties are guarded with vestal vigilance under written charters, and 
where in the course of one century after the auspicious event nearly 
sixty millions of enfranchised people are encircled by a zone of felici- 
ties unexampled in the annals of mankind, and who, rising up, call the 
men of that day, that tried sinew and soul, blessed beyond most martial 
and civic heroes who have glorified our planet ! 


Internal Taxes on Tobacco. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. JOHN V. L. FINDLAY, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 5, 1885, 
On the bill (H. R. 5432) relating to duties on tobacco. 


Mr. FINDLAY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There are three propositions covered by this bill: 

First, to repeal all taxes upon tobacco in any of its forms, and also the 
special taxes levied by way of license upon the business of dealing in 
tobacco and its products. 

Second, to repeal the taxes upon distilled spirits so far as the same 
are used in manufactures and in the arts. 

Third, to repeal the taxes upon brandy distilled from fruits. 

The first two itions have my cordial assent. I regard the to- 
bacco tax as a not so much upon the luxuries of the rich as 
upon the necessitiesofthe poor. The vast bulk of it is paid by men who 
literally wer renal <n the ao of aes brows. The manu- 
facturers 8 uct, i y in the form of cigars, are ham- 
pered by testzlotiens which render the conduct of the cttanin by men 
of small means exceedingly difficult, and to such as are without cap- 
ital impossible. In this way an ordinary source of livelihood has been 
closed to hundreds who before the imposition of the tax earned an 
honest and secure subsistence by in this manufacture. 

The machinery for the collection of the tax has in more than one in- 
stance been oppressively set in motion so as to grind the face of the poor 
and destroy the weak in the interest of the rich and powerful. I am op- 
posed tothe tax itself and the modes by which it is collected, and, other 
things being equal, nothing would induce me to withhold my vote from 
4 proposition for its repeal except an absolute necessity for revenue to 
meet the expenditures of the Government. The second proposition 


also meets my It has been stated upon good authority that 
one-half of the made in the country is consumed in the arts; 
and as the bent of our 


present economic investigation seems to be the 
of the means by which the cost of domestic manufactures 
may be diminished so as to give us a living chance in the markets of 
the world, I would favor any just measure which would place our 
ee upon a competing basis with the products of other coun- 


There can be no justification for maintaining this or any other tax, ex- 
cept the requirements for revenue, and as there seems to be a conces- 
sion underlying all these discussions, that the tax is not needed for 
Tyauté Purposes, I can see no reason why it should not be abolished. 

desire to say in es that it is by no means clear to my 
aad that the Treasury is in that plethoric condition which is made 
read atiect of boast by one party and of reproach by the other. As I 

the Secretary of the Treasury’s report, there would have been a 


_ 


surplus of about $103,000,000 during the last fiscal year if there had 
been no debt to pay and none to provide for. 

In point of fact, however, there was $46,000,000 in round numbers 
tequired for the sinking fund and $57,000,000 more actually applied in 
the redemption of the public debt, so that at the end of the year there 
was no surplus. The public debt bearing interest has been reduced, I 
believe, to somewhere in the neighborhood of $1,196,000.000, but as long 
as this amount is outstanding, to say nothing of the non-interest-bear- 
ing debt, some $636,000,000 more, I can not exactly see by what argu- 
ment the theory of a surplus can be maintained, particularly when we 
add to this enormous sum a pension charge of about $60,000,000 per an- 
num, which capitalized at 3 per cent. would equal $2,000,000,000 more. 
IT understand, of course, that the conten ‘on is that as the national bank- 
ing system is founded upon the public debt, and is very generally by 
most sensible people recognized as the safest and most beneficent system 
of banking the country has ever enjoyed, it would be unwise to nibble 
away the foundation by the redemption of Government bonds deposited 
to secure circulation. 
to my mind. 

Sooner or later, if the public debt is ever to be paid, this foundation 
must be swept away. It isnot bed-rock, but the shifting sand, and all 
contrivances which attempt to evade or avoid the consequences of this 
fundamental weakness in the system will prove but temporary props 
to help us over a present difficulty. Still, for the sake of relieving our 
manufacturers and affording them every opportunity for competition, I 
would vote to remove the tax on spirits to the extent of their consump- 
tion in the arts. But both these propositions for the relief of tobacco 
and spiritsare combined in the bill with a third, soextraordinary in itself 
and so inconsistent with the proposed relief to spirits as to impeach the 
good faith of any one less sincere and candid than the honorable gen- 
tleman from New York who stands sponsor for this measure. I allude 
to the third provision of the bill which proposes to exonerate brandy 
distilled from fruits altogether from the excise tax. It must be per- 
fectly obvious at first sight that this free brandy, metamorphosed by in- 
genious transmutation into every species of beverage which the average 
American palate craves, would just as certainly drive out and supplant 
the old and tax-ridden brands of bourbon and rye as a debased circulat- 
ing medium drives out honest money. 

The business would become so profitable that grain grown for dis- 
tillation would measurably cease, and in its stead farmers would go into 
the business of apple, peach, and grape culture. The increase of the 
brandy product would keep on until it finally secured full possession 
of the markets, and in a very short time the tax obtained from whis 
would be so inconsiderable as scarcely to be worth the collecting: 
There is an irrepressible conflict between free and taxed spirits, in which 
the free by the natural laws of trade will inevitably get the better of 
the taxed. 

But in addition to the loss of revenue to the Government a great in- 
jury would be inflicted upon the distiller of spirits from grain. It is 
just that kind of an injury which a government in the exercise of the 
taxing power should be careful not to inflict. This is a power which 
can only be legally exercised by methods which contemplate approxi 
mate equality. The Government has a right to go into the people’s 
pockets and take from all alike, but it has no right to empty one man’s 
pocket while it refuses to touch, let alone fill, another’s. . 

There was a great deal said on a recent occasion somewhat famous if 
the discussions of this body about the iniquity of levying taxes upon 
the people for the support ofthe manufacturing interests of the country, 
to the prejudice of the general consumer. But what representation of 
this alleged monopoly, however grossly exaggerated, can equal the pict? 
ure of the Government freeing one class of its citizens entirely from 
tax to which another class is subjected. Alcoholic liquor derived fromi 
the peach, presumably only to be used as a beverage, is to be freed from! 
the tax, while the same article precisely, with the difference that it 
may be used also in the arts, is to pay at the rate of 90 cents on the gal5 
lon, and all this, too, in a bill the object of which seems to be to tax 
alcoholic beverages and to exempt alcohol when it takes other chan 
nels of consumption. 

If the argument against its legality rested upon general principlés 
alone, I do not think it could be successfully assailed. But, fortunately, 
for the grower of grain and the distiller of that product, there is an old- 
fashioned instrument known as the Constitution of the United States 
which has, if I mistake not, an important bearing upon this subject! 
I have not the instrument before me, but one of its clauses after proz 
viding for the levy of the excise requires that it shall be uniform. To 
exempt alcoholic liquor distilled from fruits and to tax the same sub? 
stance distilled from grain would not, in my opinion, bean uniform ex- 
cise within the meaning of this requirement of the Constitution. 

It would be to except one class of manufacturers from the operation 
of a burden which the framers of the Constitution intended to operate, 
alike upon all persons embraced in the same class. It will not satisfy, 
this rule of uniformity to group distillers of fruit brandy into one class 
and distillers of spirits from grain into another, and then claim that @ 
uniform exemption of one class and a uniform taxation of the other? 
making no exception, either as to exemption or taxation, among the 
members of the respective classes, is all that the Constitution requires: 


But this argument is by no means satisfactory 
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The classification iteelf is vicious and can not be maintained. Thetax 
on distilled spirits is levied wpon the proof and not on the wine gallon, 
and the reason of this is that a uniform tax could not be justly levied 
upon the mere liquid measure as the unit of valuation. The value 
the spirits is tested by their strength, and not by mere quantity, and 
therefore a certain volume of alcoholic liquor, to be determined by a 
prescribed method, was made the standard of taxable value. Thepres- 
ent rate is 90 cents on the proof-gallon, and every gallon of spirits con- 
taining the preseribed quantity of alcoholic liquor is subject to this 
tax. 

Ifadistiller of brandy produces this taxable kind of alcoholic liquor, it 
matters not from what substance, he puts himself at once in that class 
of persons who are engaged in the manufacture of an article subject to 
aspecifictax. Toexempt himis to say thatone man producingalcoholic 
liquor from one substance shall pay a tax, and another man producing 
identically the same article from a different substance shall be exoner- 
ated. Paper is produced from a variety of substances. Suppose there 
was an excise upon paper—as there once was, I believe—could this tax 
be sustained as uniform if paper made out of rags, for instance, was 
subjected to the tax, and paper outof wood exempted? If such atax 
could be upheld as uniform, it might well be asked what is the mean- 
ing of this clause of the Constitution. Unless you give it the mean- 
ing which I am seeking to attach to it, it seems to me that it is with- 
out significance, a dead letter, and void. 

It was put in the Constitution for the purpose of preventing unjust 
discriminations in the exercise of the taxing power, and if it is possi- 
ble to invent a discrimination which has in it more of the elements of 
injustice than this I am at a loss to conceive what it would be. For 
these reasons, as the bill can not be amended so as to cover what I ap- 
prove in it without embracing also what is manifestly unreasonable and 
unjust, I shall be reluctantly compelled to record my vote in the nega- 
tive. 


Department of Agriculture. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. ORLANDO B. POTTER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, December 15, 1884. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1457) to establish a de- 
partment of agriculture— 


Mr. POTTER said: 

Mr. SpzAKER: I claim to have as much interest in farming and 
in farms as any member on the floor. I was born on a farm, and reared 
on a farm, and practiced farming in my early manhood, and have re- 
turned to it now in mature years as a comfort and a business in which 
I delight. 

But, sir, I have seen, with sorrow, a growing tendency of the General 
Government to take charge of all domestic affairs and concerns of the 
people of the several States. If there is anything that is of domestic 
concern, if there is anything which pertains to self-government of the 

le at home, it is agriculture. It has been carried forward to the 
position it occupies in this country by competition of free and am- 
bitious States rivaling each other in this noble work. It seems at last 
to have come to this, that the farmers are to be encouraged to come to 


Washington to get the seeds which they are to sow upon their 


other things which can be learned better at their own firesides under 
the neighborhood rivalry of domestic life, where agriculture has its 
best stimulus and its greatest reward. 

' As was said, Mr. Speaker, by one much wiser than myself, when the 
farmers of this land shall have to make pilgri to W 

either y or through their representatives, or shall need to come 
here to be taught how, in their various latitudes and longitudes and 
climates, they are to carry on this great but domestic work of agri- 
culture, its decadence and decay will have commenced. 

\ To my mind, sir, unless we are to depart from the great purpose of 
this General Government, which was to secure local self-government to 
all the people of all the States, and are to deliver over to a central gov- 
ernment at Washington legislative control of the domestic affairs of the 
people of the States, we should reject this bill. I hope, sir, that we will 
go no further in this direction. 

There is nothing that the Commissioner of Agriculture can teach in 
reference to agriculture which our people do not know and which they 
can not practice for themselves. 

This bill proposes no practical way in which toincrease the knowledge 


farms, 
and be taught what breed of cattle they are to raise, and to learn those | his 
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of agriculture or advance progress in agriculture. it simply pr — 
to make another Cabinet office, to usurp by the Gener) Governmen 
what belongs to the people of these United States. That j, all it = 
accomplish. 


it can 
{Here the hammer fell]. 


Saratoga Monument. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. EDWARD WEMPLE. 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, December 4, 1884, 


On the bill (S. 1309) to provide statuary and historical tablets for tho 
monument. 

Mr. WEMPLE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Saratoga Monument Association is incorporated 
under perpetual charter by the State of New York. This association 
is composed of patriotic citizers from many States of our Union. Hop 
John H. Starin, of New York city, is its president, and among the lis of 
trustees are such men as io Seymour, Hamilton Fish, Willian | 
Stone, Benson J. ing, George William Curtis, and others, of New 
York; General Kirke, of South Carolina; General Rodwvers, of Rhode 
Island; Giles B. Slocum, of Michigan; and E. B. Canning 
chusetts. 

This association has acquired title to four acres of land within the 
line of Burgoyne’s intrenchments, overlooking the field of surrender, 
and have erected thereon a beautiful monumental sha(t one hundred 
and fifty-five feet high. The exterior walls of this granite monument 
are now finished. 

The board of trustees have most judiciously and economically ex- 

ied the money intrusted tothem. The structure has so far cost 
,000, $30,000 of which was appropriated by the General Govern- 
ment, $25,000 by the State of New York, and $10,000 were raised by 
privatesubscription. They have now to show for this a most handsom 
and artistic monument. It will require about $75,000 to finish this 
monument as desired. 

This bill appropriates $40,000. If the General Government will give 
this amount we are assured that the Stateof New York will again cen- 
tribute twenty-five thousand, and the board of trustees pledge them- 
selves to again raise by private subscription the sum of ten thousand. 
With this amount they intend to place in the outside niches on three sides 
statues of General Schuyler, General Gates, and General Morgan. The 

iche being left unfilled, with the name of Arnold engraved w- 


On the interior of this monument they intend to place bronze his 
torical tablets commemorative of incidents of the Revolution. Many 
interesting incidents will also be described in terra-cotta tablets, as the 
parties having this matter in find that they will be unable t 
raise money sufficient to have them placed in bronze. 

Hon. Andrew D. White says of this part of the monument now 


of Massa- 


Saving traveled much over the world and seen many monuments crecied ia 


honor of distinguished men in commemoration of noted events, | have difi- 
culty in recalling one more than that of the Saratoga monument. I 

in its intended sculptural one of the best ideas ever em 
Bodied in e similar structure, manely statues of the three generals who served 
their country ata most period of its history, leaving vacant 6 niche 
where would have been the statue of the fourth had he not become a traitor ® 


For the past several years much interest has been awakened 2 the 
State of New York in ourColonial and Revolutionary history by beld- 
ing centennial celebrations commemorative of these important even’s 
and our patriotic citizens have with liberal hand erected many mont 

marking these historical spots, and have for none of thee asked 
any aid from the General 
characterized as one of the fifteen a 
changed the nature of the war of the Revolution and secured for us" 
of France. 


m sliion was made revolution, and the darkened hopes and 
of the American Army revived. Until then the 
asserted was but a declaration, a patriotic parpes, 
in bold words by brave men, but on this ground it ws made 

foree.”’ 


i ” 
standard of Britain was lowered to the Amenm® 
flag; on this spot American ce was made a great fact i 
the history of nations. Therefore I trust there wil! not be one otjers 
naa bill, which is for so patriowe 
an . 
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American Zollverein or Customs-Union of America—The most | tress and financial ruin will follow. Bradstreet, in December last, es- 
Means for Securing Extension of our Commerce with | timated that there were 350,000 unemployed wage-workers in the 
effectual 


United States. Three hundred and sixteen thousand two hundred and 


South America, and to Rebuild our Mer- | U 
Mexico, Central and nineteen of these are enforced idlers. It isalso well known that wages 
chant Marine. | have been reduced from 10 to 30 per cent 
| EXTENSION OF OUR FOREIGN MAREET HE REMEDY 
| 
8 P E E Cc H Now, how can we find relief from this condition of things? Will 
| 


diminution of production produce relict? It might increase prices, but 


or 
—_ - it would also increase the cost of living and the number of idle hands 
HON. RICHA RD W. TOWN Ss H E N D, | and paupers. aacueemennl to reliet th a 


lies in the extension of our 


| foreign markets. We must find sale for our surplus products. Where 
ors, : : : : 
oF IULte shall we look for these markets? Not to popuious and wealthy Europe 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, | She manufactures all the goods she needs, and it is claimed at a cheaper 
7” A cost than we can furnish them to her. She will take from us only 
Saturday, January 10, 1885. 


what she is compelled to have—breadstuffs and provisions. But we 
now supply her with all the agricultural products that she is compelled 
to take from us. 

We can not find the market we seek among the barbariansof Africa. 
Europe controls the small trade of the few civilized peoples found there 
Where, then, can we find this market? Why, sir, it lies at our door. 
It is nearer to us than to any other commercial nation. It is south 
and west of us. For the present I will confine my attention to that 
south of us. It is indeed marvelous, but it is true, that other nations 
of less enterprise and energy, much farther away, brave the dangers of 
the Atlantic Ocean, come to our door, and monopolize that market. 
How strange it is that a prize so much coveted, and in such easy reach, 
goes to others. Why isitso? Perhaps it is to some extent because 
we have been so much absorbed in the consideration of domestic issues 
and local interests that the vision of American statesmanship has only 
at long intervals been lifted beyond our borders. Let us put aside our 
domestic wrangles long enough to see if we can not promote the gen- 
eral welfare by finding a foreign market for the fruits of our labor and 
the employment of our capital. 


. ‘ing under consideration the bill (IH. R. 7857) making appropri- 
don som meee and di service of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1886, for other purposes— 

Mr, TOWNSHEND said: a 

Mr. SpeaKeR: I send to the Clerk’s desk a proposition which I in- 
tend to offer as an amendment to this bill. It is a copy of a joint res- 
olution introduced by myself in this House January 7, 1884, about one 
year ago. 
* The Clerk read as follows: 

That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, requested to in- 
vite the co-operation of the governments of the American nations in securing 
the establishment of a commercial league by and between the said nations, to 
be known as the “Customs Union of America,” the arrangement of a common 
basis of im duties from other countrics than those which may compose said 
league, and that the commercial intercourse among the people of all the Amer- 
jean states may be freed from the payment of any customs or other dues what- 
ever,and that a common system of —— and measures may be also estab- 
lished for the purpose of facilitating intercourse. 


COUNTRIES EMBRACED IN THE ZOLLVEREIN. 


Mr. TOWNSHEND. This is intended to be an initial step for the 
formation of a commercial league or trades-union of all the inde- 
ent and sovereign governments of the American continent. It 
does not include any of the adjacent islands, nor does it embrace any of 
the provinces of European governments, because I think it best in this 
scheme to avoid any complications with European governments or in- 
terests, and confine it exclusively to American governments. There is 
more likelihood of securing unity among our own people by avoiding 
the infinence of European powers through their American provinces 
and avoid disputes amang ourselves over the tariff. 

It incl only the United States, the republics of Mexico, and 

Central and South America, and the Brazilian Empire. 
NOT POLITICAL BUT COMMERCIAL IN ITS NATURE. 

This proposition is not political in its character, but purely commer- 
cal. Ido not believe it to be desirable or beneficial for us to make 
political conquest in any quarter. The welfare of these countries can 
be best promoted by the continuance of their separate and independent 
sovereignties. The eee aoe to our political power is already 
large enough. I would see our flag supplant that of England 
over the commerce of the seas than behold it the symbol of political 
sovereignty over the whole American continent. We ought not to wish 


























THE ZOLLVEREIN BETTER THAN EECIPROCITY TREATIES 


I am gratified that the President has taken some steps to enlarge our 
foreign markets by negotiating the recent reciprocity treaties; and while 
Iam not prepared to say what course I may take with regard to those 
treaties in their present form, I feel convinced that the proposition which 
I submit for a customs-union will far more effectually accomplish the 
object we have in view, for the reason that under the most favored n-- 
tion clauses of existing treaties between the southern and European 
countries the same advantages offered us can besecured by them, thereby 
lessening the value of the privileges which may be obtained by us by 
such treaties. . 

But, if the southern countries will enter into such a commercial union 
with us as I propose, we shall secure such exclusive privileges and ad- 
vantages as will enable us to take away from the European countries 
most of their valuable commerce on this continent. It would secure 
freedom of intercourse and exchange with the people of these countries, 
while at the same time it would set up a barrier against competition 
from other nations. It is claimed by many that without high protect- 
ive duties our manufacturers can not compete with European nations 
within our own borders. How, then, can we hope successfully te do so 
in foreign lands unless we can obtain privileges not accessible to our 


to govern the Americans. but to trade wi : xy wil] | Competitors. From this point of view it will be admitted that a method 
be unfriendly er we approach ete wee must be devised which will restrict the power of our rivals in compet- 
. “ > 


ing with us or we shall not be abie to share to any considerable extent 
in the trade of the world. I do not admit that tariff protection is essen- 
tial to commercial success at home or abroad. I will not, however, go 
into that question here. But will say, as enormous tariff duties are laid 
to raise revenues for the support of the southern governments all can 
see how greatly the advantage would be in our favor if our products 
should enter these countries free while European products should con- 
tinue to be burdened with duties. 


but will receive us with open arms when we come with 
the arts of peace, to show them the way and to assist them in the de- 
wiped Chae marvelous resources and the promotion of their pros- 
perity. 
OBJECT OF THE PROPOSITION. 


This proposition it will be seen has for its aim the establishment of 


daties ropeans 
plates as a basis the same principles as that of the German Zollverein, WHAT SHALL WE GAIN FROM SUCH A UNION? 
result in bringing about the same freedom of trade on this| Now let us see what we would gain by such an alliance. Fairer 
continent as that which exists among the States constituting our na- | lands are not to be found beneath the sun than those lying south of us. 
tionality. Itwould open to our agricultural, manufacturing, and min- | Nature with her bounteons hand has endowed them with her richest 
- products a free market in these countries, with protection against | blessings. She has favored them with more hidden mines of wealth, 
the competition of and, France, Germany, and the remainder of | |uxuriant vegetation, majestic trees, luscious fruits, and greater fertility 
the world. The Zoliverein would accomplish for the Amer- | of soil than she hasany other. If their population and development of 
It auations what the German Zoliverein has done for the German states. | resources were commensurate with the earth’s surface which they cover, 
Would develop into vast the trade of the southern coun- | the states established there would be among the most powerful of the 
tries, which is now so in: proportion to their population and | world. It is to theacquisition of such a grand field for American enter- 
Tural resources, for as they become acquainted with our people and | prise and commerce that my proposition points the way. It was the 
erve our mode of living and attainment in arts and sciences their | land of semi-civilization, learning, wealth, and commerce when our own 
desires for the comforts and conveniences of life will increase. land was steeped in barbarism, ignorance, and abject poverty. They 


CAUSE OF PRESENT BUSINESS DEPRESSION. had educated people, palaces, temples, houses, and cities when the land 
. . P we occupy was led with savages living in wigwams and the open air. 
._ The present general depression of business, paralysis of manufacturing a fp CRE LEE - 
industries, and low of farm products in this couatry are due to AREA AND POPULATION OF THESE COUNTRIES. 


by ited extent our foreign market. We do not produce too much, The Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department has very kindly 
= ahh is that we can not sell what we produce; therefore | furnished me tables showing the area and population of those countries, 
become stagnant, and unless relief is found greater dis- 


their capitals and principal seaports, which I will append to my re- 


30 


marks. Iam also indebted to that bureau for some other valuable 
statistics that I may use in my remarks. 

From these tables it will be seen these countries cover an area of 
8,118,844 square miles, and have a population according to the latest 
reliable data of 42,770,374. The development of the internal resources 
of those countries and the more frequent intercourse with our own 
people which this Union will secure will vastly increase their popula- 
tion, wealth, and importance. This was the immediate effect of the 
creation of the German Zollverein upon the German states. The great 
natural advantage which we have over European governments will be 
seen from an examination of the distances between our chief seaports, 
those of the southern countries, and England. 

Their ports on the Atlantic are part of the same coast-line with New 
York and New Orleans, and the Pacific ports occupy the same coast- 
line withSan Francisco. Wealready havea continuoas railway for ship- 
ments, without breaking bulk, from our railway systems to the heart 
of Mexico, which might and doubtless will be extended into every coun- 
try in Central and South America, whereas over four thousand miles of 
ocean travel separate their nearest ports from European markets. The 
natural advantages, with others which would flow from the establish- 
ment of this commercial union, ought to give us nearly all the trade with 
these countries. 


WHERE THE SOUTHERN COUNTRIES BUY THEIR IMPORTS. 


Let us see from whom they now buy their imports. 

The statistics for 1883 show the value of the imports of merchandise 
into the following nations of Mexico, Central America, and South 
America from the United States and Great Britain and France, as fol- 
lows: 


: | From } From 
Imports of merchandise into— United States. | Great Britain. 


France. 


Central America states... ............ 
Colombia 


391, 294, 781 


Of the $331,100,599 merchandise sold to those countries the share of 
the United States was only $42,598,469. And yet we are their closest 
neighbor and have easiest access to them. 


THE TRADE WITH CHILI AND PERU. 


But see how humiliating is the insignificant share which we have in 
the import trade of Chili and Peru, as compared with that of our Euro- 
competitors. England imported into these countries in 1883 
19,390,661; France imported $7,412,190; their imports from the United 
States were only $3,324,911. England sold them nearly six times as 
much as we did. The disparity in the trade with Peru is absolutely 
astonishing. England sold to the Peruvians $4,791,881; France sold 
them $1,600,287; and yet, with all our boasted ise, we only sold 
our Peruvian neighbors $487,360, notwi i (Lima) lies on 
the same coast-line with San Francisco, whereas England, after travers- 
ing the Atlantic Ocean and incurring the hazards of a voyage around the 
Horn for a distance of 11,604 miles to the same port, or via Straits of 
Magellan of 10,162, or else by breaking bulk and crossing the Isthmus 
of Panama, a distance of 5,912 miles, outstripped us by selling the Pe- 
ruvians nearly ten times as much merchandise as we di 
Surely these startling figures should put every American statesman 
on inquiry for some way by which we may obtain at least a fair propor- 
tion of the commerce of the continent on which we live. The census 
of 1880 revealed to us the fact that only 2 per cent. of our manufact- 
ures reached the foreign markets. Had it not been for our farm prod- 
ucts, which constituted over 77 per cent. of our exports, our foreign 
commerce and financial condition would be subjects of pity, if not, 
contempt, with all civilized people. With such facts us in the 
face, is it to be wondered that we have stagnation in business and dis- 
tress among our people? Can anything else be expected if we lack the 
wisdom and enterprise to sell our us products to our nearest neigh- 
bors, who would unquestionably ra deal with us than with coun- 
tries across the seas? Financial ruin is inevitable to the manufacturer 
who can not sell his wares or the farmer who can not market his products. 


HOW THIS TRADE MAY BE SECURED BY US. 


We have the capacity to furnish all the merchandise that goes into 
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these countries; but while of course this can not be expected, yet 
American Zoliverein is established the foregoing figures would to” 
versed and our trade would exceed that of combined Europe, ™ 
As I have already intimated, the reason assigned by protection; 
our trade in the southern countries is so meager is because - ay 
cheaper labor and abundance of capital in Europe, we can pot enum . 
with those manufacturing nations. On the other hand, frec ani — 
sist that our inability for successful competition arises from th, 
price of raw material and cost of living, occasioned by high protec: . 
tariff duties. Now, this scheme, if adopted, would obviate the diff. 
culties which both of these theorists claim to exist, for hy establishin, 
a common rate of duties on European products, with a {ree market fe 
all American products, we would be able to undersell our foreign coy 
petitors in the southern markets. — 


Sts w hy 
€ high 


NO SERIOUS LOSS OF REVENUE ON ACCOUNT OF THIS UNrox 


No serious loss of revenue to the United States would occur. fo; +}, 
reason that over 83 per cent. of our imports from these countries , a 
come to us free of duty. On the other hand, all ourexports into tho 
countries are heavily taxed at their custom-houses. 

The following table will show the amount of dutiable and free jm. 
ports into the United States from the nations mentioned during ¢hp 
year ending June 30, 1883: as 


Countries. Free. 


3,093, 012 

ine 258, 485 

Peru ee} 2,499, 237 
All other South American countries | 1,600,736 


71,094,392 12. 499 a 


Our Louisiana sugar friends need not fear competition from the sugar. 
planters of those countries, for only $5,418,534 of sugar was imported 
from all those countries during that year. 

Brazil sent us $44,488,958, and only took from usin exchange $9,252.- 
894. Of the whole amount imported from that country $38,902,469 
were free of duty, whereas everything sent to Brazil was heavily taxed. 
Not only does she tax all we send her, but she levies an export duty on 
all the coffee we buy from her, which constitutes $2 
two-thirds of all ourimports from that country. Our trade with Brazil 
is so greatly to our disadvantage as to make it a one-sided affair; she 
has the lion’s share. 


EFFECT OF THE ZOLLVEREIN ON COUNTRIES CONCERNED. 


I believe that this union would, as in the case of the German Z0ll- 
verein with Germany, stimulate the development of the resources of all 
the members of the union, would divert our southern republics from 
the tendencies to frequent revolution, and turn their attention to the 
cultivation of the arts of peace, and at no remote day make this the 
most prosperous continent known in history. It would at once infuse 
new life into the industries of the United States, and put in operation 
every silent factory, relight our f start every plow in the fam 
season, give employment to every idle furnish remunerative use 
for every surplus dollar, and revive our industry of ship-building. 

THE WAY TO REBUILD OUR MERCHANT MARINE AND NAVY. 

Perhaps there is no public question of paramount importance to thst 
of rebuilding ie Aaestines tmarineand navy. [| will not dwell 
here upon the causes which have produced the sad condition of our oceal 
commerce and the h ing position of our flagon theseas. ll recog: 
nize the insi of our shipping interest aside from our coastwie 
service. Ithasfallen from the proud position of rivalry with the greatest 
maritime powers under President Van Buren to the foot of the list uncer 
President Arthur. Then over 84 per cent. of our imports and exjor 
were carried on American bottoms, now it has fallen to 16 per cent. 

Twelve lines of steamers run to Europe from the Argentine Repub- 
lic, but none to the United States. ; " 

It is stated in the daily that last year only two American vese* 
sailed from New York to Basepe, neither of which were steamers. 

We are paying now over one hundred millions annually t° foresge 
ships for carrying our commerce. Nothing can be done, in my )0°> 
ment, which will more effectually and permanently rebuild our mer. 

marine than the establishment of the American customs Un" 

One of the questions to be considered by members of the Am 
ican customs-union would be the means of transit and intercou™® ” 
between the United States and all those countries except Mex “* 
connection will be by water. Articles should be adopted by the 
verein assembly which would apply the benefits of the freedom 0! “"" 
merce and exchange only to carried on vessels owned by the: = 
tries forming the union. is the only method which will seca? 
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; j ressed the hope of ob- 
hat the President in his last message exp pe 
parte by reciprocity treaties, in which he says: 
series of reciprocal commercial treaties with the countries of America 
First, ® sot between us and them an unham movement of trade. 
which shall of these treaties should be the free ion of such merchan- 
The aw aperee does not uce in return for the admission free or under 
= a auems of duties laren products, the benefits of such exchange 
a favored nly to goods carried under the flag of the parties to the contract ; the 
to apply © both sides, from the vessels so privi 
Mational imposts, so that those vessels ply a betw 
the other contracting without infringing on the re- 
and those coasting trade; the removal or reduction of burdens on the ex- 
verved nowgects of those countries coming within the benefits of the treaties, 
a the avoidance of the technical restrictions come penetties by which our inter- 
—— with those countries is at present hampered. 
 T have already stated the reasons why I did not think exclusive ad- 
vantages can be obtained by such treaties—because existing treaties 
between those countries and European nations entitle them under the 
favored-nation clauses to the same benefits and advantages that may be 
ted to us. But by the establishment of an American zollverein 
oT countries outside of the verein would be excluded from the benefits 
and privileges I have indicated. This would give us control of the 
carrying trade of this hemi It would revive our languishing 
shipping interest, and lift jt from the foot of the list to the highest de- 
gree. We would eventually dethrone Englanc’: sovereignty of the 
seas and become the great maritime power of the world; for the great 
increase which that trade would give to our shipping would enable 
our ship-owners to compete for a fair share of trade in all the seas. It 
would send our flag to ports where it is now a stranger, and transport 
American products under an American flag on American bottoms to the 
markets of the world. 


of all tonnage dues and 
ndered between our ports 


HOW TO REBUILD THE NAVY. 


By rebuilding the American merchant marine we will lay the best 
foundation for rebuilding the American Navy. In the report of the 
Admiral of the Navy last year will be found the following observations: 

rward i w gress wou e 
Jee — uae — eh has long Moen —,. 
for the want of Government action in its behalf. A large number of merchant 
steamships would in time of war be an important adjunct to our regular naval 
force, for many of them would, with comparatively little alteration, make the 
best commerce-destroyers in the world, and also the best destroyers of com- 
merce-destroyers. : 

This quotation renders any remarks of my own on this branch of the 
subject unnecessary. 

As the German Zollverein united countries connected by land, no 
such immense advantages could result to the merchant marine of any 
of those countries as would be brought about by such a union among 
the American nations. 

THE ZOLLVEREIN WOULD SECURE GENUINE RECIPROCITY. 

An American customs-union woyld secure genuine reciprocity of 
tradeand mutual advantage. It would bring to us products not adapted 
to our climate and which we must have in exchange for our surplus 
products, these, with but few exceptions, are not produced in those 
countries. There is a greater degree of reciprocity of trade on lines of 
longitude than on lines of latitude. In one case there is a similarity 
of products of a similarity of climate; whereas in the other 
the products are di t because of a difference of climate, and there- 
fore the necessity and desire for interchange of commodities exist in the 

i di 

The Spanish-American countries have no factories of consequence. 
They will not, farnish competition with our manufacturers, 
but they will need our manufactured articles, as well as our bread- 
stuffs and provisions, and we need their raw materials. Then let us 


freely trade. 
ITS EFFECT ON ISTHMIAN CANAL QUESTION. 


If such a league or union should be established it will be a matter 
of but little consequence by whose capital an isthmian canal is built, 
whether of or Germany, or of all united, for the com- 
— of interest the states of the American zollverein would 
io the Monroe doctrine, and unite all the members of the union 
In tion to any attempt at political or commercial dominance of 
“The : a ao penal 

: weights measures existing between us can be 
equalized by the zollverein assembly. 
THE MONETARY UNION AND SILVER COIN. 


_1 see no reason why this union could not properly perform the func- 
aa contemplated by the excellent suggestion of the President in his 


-s 4 “monetary union of America,”’ for the American customs- 
mtd ae out his idea, and by it, as he expresses it, the “‘ out- 
which yield neither countries and the circulation of those 
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discriminating against them. Heretofore they have based their op- 
position to our hog-products on the false pretense that they are af- 
fected with trichinosis, although the scientists of those countries have 
by the most thorough and convincing tests demonstrated the absolute 
falsity of the charge. In February, 1883, the German parliamentary 
bodies finally adopted enactments prohibiting their importation into 
that empire. I immediately presented to this House a joint resolu- 
tion authorizing the President to adopt retaliatory measures against 
certain German imports; but this was done so near to the close of the 
then short session that it could not be reached for consideration. I 
presented a similar measure at the commencement of the next session 
applicable to other European governments which had pursued the same 
course, and it was referred to a committee, where it now lies, without 
final action. Three committees struggled for jurisdiction over that 
measure when it was presented; but it seems that their zeal over the 
question has ended. 

When it.is remembered that statistics show that we have in this 
country 47 per cent. of all the hogsin the world, I submit that our inter- 
est is large enough to deserve some protection against such unjust action. 

France soon followed the course of Germany, but not content with 
assailing our meat product, she has restricted the importation of our 
breadstuff by burdensome taxation. 

Emboldened by the supineness of the American Congress in the face 
of these outrages against our agricultural products, and the indifference 
manifested for the protection of these interests in the European mar- 
kets, Austria is advancing to a position of open hostility to all American 
commerce in Europe. 


EUROPEAN COALITION AGAINST AMERICAN FARM PRODUCTS. 


She uses no mask of false pretenses that our merchandise is unwhole- 
some, but openly advocates a continental coalition against the importa 
tion of any and all American farm products into Europe. To foster 
their agricultural interests and prevent competition from American 
farmers Austrian statesmen and press advocate the prohibition of our 
agricultural products as ‘‘ the only salvation for the European peasant 
for the future.’’ The Vienna Tagblatt urges as a reason for prohibi- 
tion that the United States has vastly superior natural advantages in 
our immense area of fertile lands, capable of permanent and almost 
unlimited productiveness; that, having no standing army to maintain, 
the States do not take the working population away from the soil to 
make soldiers of them; our farmers are free from the immense burdens 
resting upon the agriculturists of Europe. ‘‘ Therefore,’’ says the Tag- 
blatt, ‘‘American competition can only be overcome by shutting out the 
American from the European market.’’ And it is asserted that the 
chief minister, Taaffe, is an advocate of the project. 

Time will show whether the consumers in Europe will submit to a 
policy which will enormously enhance their cost of living, or whether 
discontent may not only grow into bread riots, but also to such formida- 
ble disturbances as will shatter the despotic governments guilty of mak- 
ing such oppressive laws. But thereis enough in thismovement to warn 
us that our domestic industries are seriously threatened. . England is 
making considerable headway in finding new sources of supply of her 
breadstuffs in India, Australia, and other provinces of hers. If she 
should fall in with the Austrian movement, our agricultural interest 
will indeed reach a deplorable condition, unless we can find an outlet 
for our surplus in the southern and the Pacific Ocean countries. If we 
can control the southern markets through the agency of a zollverein, 
we may not only defy European combination, but we shall strike a blow 
against her manufacturing interest which will do her far more harm 
than any advantage she may gain by the prohibition of our agricultural 
products. 

EFFECT OF THE ZOLLVEREIN IN GERMANY. 


One of the most eminent living political economists has said that the 
German Zollverein was ‘the resultof the highest sagacity, intelligence, 
and wisdom.’’ Its wholesome and salutary action caused an imme- 
diate and marked improvement in the condition of the German states 
and the enlargement of their commerce. The progress of the Saxon 
cloth manufacturers in three years following their admission to the 
Union, from 1834 to 1837, is stated in an official report to have been 
greater than in the thirty years preceding. 

PLAN OF THE GERMAN ZOLLVEREIN RECOMMENDED. 

The proposition which I submit does not prescribe the terms upon 
which this union shall be formed. It merely authorizes the President 
to invite the co-operation of those governments in forming a union upon 
such conditions as their representatives may after due deliberation de- 
termine. There is nothing in this proposition that binds them to any 
conditions, but they are left perfectly free to decide whether any alli- 
ance will be desirable, and, if so, what shall be its nature. I believe 
they will find the plan of the German Zollverein most desirable. No 
doubt some of its features will be found incompatible with the insti- 
tutions and conditions on this continent. All such can be modified or 
wholly rejected, and others substituted which may be found more 
suitable, 

If the union is formed experience will in time, no doubt, show the 
need of change in the original terms of its organization, which can be 
made by the members of the union when their representatives assemble 
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at such stated periods as will be designated; for there should be annual 
or other regular meetings of the representatives of the nations concerned 
to consider the general welfare, hear complaints, adjust difficulties, and 
make such new enactments as may be required. 

HISTORY AND KATURE OF GERMAN ZOLLVEREIN, 


The German Zollverein has been tested by the experience of over sixty 
ears. Such defects as were discovered have been remedied. Its mem- 
rs have during that long period sought harmoniously the utmost de- 
gree of practicability. The right and interest of all have been scrupu- 
lously guarded and respected. Each and all have derived inestimable 
advantages from its formation. The smallest and weakest States as 
well as the largest and strongest have been benefited. So successful 
and beneficent has been its results, that the eminent political economist 
McCulloch, in his great work, has declared of Prussia, who was chiefly 
instrumental in forming the union, that— 


Next to the efforts of the Prussian Government to diffuse the blessings of edu- 
cation their efforts to introduce a free commercial system into Germany consti- 
tutes ae best claim to the gratitude and esteem of their own subjects and of 
the world. 


McCulloch defines the word zollverein (literally customs-union) as a 
compound word: 


It means the association of a number of states for the establishment of a com- 
mon customs ‘law and customs line with regard to foreign countries,and the 
suppression of both for the intercourse of the states with each other within the 
border line. The compound word, however, hasgained the meaning of a proper 
name for the German customs league. 


The character of the Zollverein is described as follows by that em- 
inent writer: 


The first treaties in furtherance of this object were negotiated by Prussia with 
the principalities of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen and Schwarzburg-Rudol- 
stadt, in 1518 and 1819, on the principle that there should be a perfect freedom 
of commerce between these countries and Prussia; that the duties on im 
tion, exportation, and transit in Prussia and the principalities should be iden- 
tical; that these should be charged along the frontier of the dominions of the 
contracting parties; and that each should participate in the produce of such du- 
ties in proportion to the ion. All these treaties subsequently entered 
into have been founded on this fair and equitable principle ; the only aime 
to the perfect freedom of trade in all the countries comprised within the league 
of tariff alliance being confined, first, to articles constituting state monopolies, 
as salt and cards in Prussia; second, to articles of native produce burdened with 
a different rate of duty on consumption in one state from what a pay in an- 
other; and third, to articles produced under patents conferring on the putentees 
certain privileges in the dominions of the states granting the patents. With these 
exceptions, which are not very important, the most perfect freedom of com- 
merce exists among the allied states. 

Since 1818, when the foundations of the alliance were laid, it has progressively 
extended, tillit now comprises more than three-fourths of the Germanic states. 
exclusive of Austria, Ducal Hesse joined in the alliance in 1828, and Electoral 
Hesse in 1831; the Kingdoms of Bavaria, Saxony, and Wurtemberg joined it aft- 
erward, as have Baden, Nassau, and almost all the smaller states which have 
since been annexed to or are still nominally independent of Prussia, with the 
exception of Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz. * * * 

Throughout the whole extent of this immense country, from Aix-la-Chapelle, 
on the eastern confines of the Netherlands eastward to Tilsit, on the confines of 
Russia, and from Stettin and Dantzig southward to Switzerland and Bohemia, 
there is nothing tointerrupt the f jom of commerce, A commodity, whether 
for consumption or transit, that has once passed the frontier of the | may 
be subsequently conveyed, without let or hindrance, throughout its whole ex- 
tent. Instead of being confined within the narrow ets of their own terri- 
tories, the products of each separate country of the alliance may be sent to every 
one else, so that each may apply itself in preference to those departments in 
which it has some natural or acquired advantage, and each has to depend for 
its success, not on the miserable resource of customs regi!ations, but on its skill 
and industry. The competition thence arising ismost salu\. cy, and, should the 
peace of Europe be preserved, we run little risk ii saying «hat all sorts of in- 
dustry will make more progress among the sta‘es comprised within the tariff 
alliance during thenext ten years than they did during the lalf century pre- 
vious to its being organized. 


An assembly of cpeeetivee from the allied states meets annually to hear 


complaints, adjust d ities, and make such new enactments as may seem to 
be required. The Prussian tariff has been adopted, with certain sundiiiuntions. 
The duties are received into a common treasury, and are apportioned according 
to the population of each of the allied states. In addition to its other advan- 
tages, the new system has redneed the cost of collecting the duties to a mere 
trifle compared with its former amount, and has oulien hundreds of custom- 


houses and thousands of custom officers to be employed in the different depart- 
ments of industry. 


The discrepancy in weights and measures used in different parts of Germany 
occasioned considerable inconvenience, and it is important that the equaliza- 
tion of weights and measures, and their reduction to a common standard in all 
the allied states, is declared to be one of the objects of the league. 

In order that the nature of the zollverein may be fully seen I will 
append to my remarks a translation of the more important clauses of 
the customs treaty of March 22, 1833, as I find it in the work I have 
heretofore mentioned, which clearly present the articles of that union. 

WILL THE SOUTHERN COUNTRIES JOIN Us IX SUCH A UNION? 


It may be that some of the southern countries at first will hesitate 
to join us in such a league, as was the case at the of the 
German but if only a few of those nations would join us at the 
beginning, I have no doubt all others, seeing the mutual ad 
which would fiuw from such a union, would eventually seek 
oe ee eee Se Se Sony of Se Gren See 

eates, work on Recent Existing Commerce, when discussing 
the Zollverein, says: 

egy aates Sheet eee, Ss Se would lose rather than gain. 
* * * Othersdid not to their ‘ 
convention, and were caeeumel & in a sort of Saleseadeten bor Eughend ona 


France. 


Some who have commented upon this have expressed the 
belief that the southern oie into such a union 
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with us, because, as they derive most of their revenue from im) 

duties, the free introduction of American products would supply :.. 
markets and diminish their custom receipts to such an exten: .. 
force them to some new method for collecting revenne. py; .. 
the plan of the German Zollvereia is adopted, and we shon!d foljow jy, 
course pursued by Prussia, no such difficulty will arise. Ye, ra 

Prussia made considerable sacrifices to conciliate the numerous German «,, 
whose predilections for Austria, jealousy of ia, or fears of self-imm, states 
caused them to hesitate in joining theleague. Thus, by the stipulation 
ceeds according to . Prussia should havereceived three-f. tie alee 
tolls, but accepted five-elevenths. a 

The immense advantages otherwise gained by Prussia as the , 
nant nation in population, wealth, and industrial developme, 
com for all the sacrificesshe made. The enormous advantay.. 
which would accrue to us; our superior producing power and ¢- 
and the free introduction of our surplus products in those countries - 
well as in many other ways, would undoubtedly far exceed any er. 
fices we might make to induce our weaker neighbors to join us in this 
league. The large increase of our business resulting from ovr ep)arye 
markets would cause such an increased demand for imports fron other 
countries as would make good any loss of customs revenue by division 

the other members of the union. r 

I shall advert to this question again and show by a comparison of fact, 
and based upon the trade statistics of all the countries whic) 
are eligible for membership in the customs league, that we shal! yin 
more by the remission of duties upon our merchandise exported t) 
countries in the zollverein than we shall lose upon the merchandise 
imported by us from them, and that both we and they shal! ! 
as against the countries not admitted into the union. 

Several of the southern countries by recently contracting com il 
reciprocity treaties with us have manifested a strong desire to establish 
free commercial relations with us. When the commission authorized 
at the last session of Congress to gather statistics, &c., of the trade of 
those countries were in the City of Mexico a few weeks ayo President 
Diaz assured the commission that his government was disposed to do 

possible to build up the trade and to facilitate the com 
cial relations of the twocountries. Hesaid Mexico is disposed and pre- 
pared to goas farin thisdirectionas the Government of the United States. 

The World’s International Exposition at New Orleans would have 
been an auspicious occasion for the assemblage of such a meeting ot 
representatives as is here contemplated, and had this proposition been 

, as I urged in this House at the last session, time enough would 
have been afforded for the appointment of representatives by all the 
governments concerned. Even now its speedy adoption as an amend- 
ment to this bill would impress the agents and visitors from these coun- 
tries to the New Orleans Exposition with its importance and prac 
bility, and when they return to their home governments they would 
no doubt be largely instrumental in securing their favorable actior 
Some idea of the interest which they have taken in that exposition can 
be ascertained from the fact that Mexico appropriated $200) (100 tor ber 
exhibits there, and has erected on the exposition grounds two large and 
magnificent buildings in the Mexican style of architectur 

But, sir, even if the representatives of those governments when they 
assemble should determine that it is unwise or inexpedient to estabiisa 
such a‘union and separate without further action, much good would 
still result from this assemblage in directing the thoughts of the people 
of those lands to the benefits which will result to the general wellare 
by the cultivation of more intimate acquaintance and closer commer 
cial relations than now exist. 

EFFECT OF THE UNION ON OUR TRADE WITH WEST INDIES, CHINA, ET 

The successful establishment of this union would lead to better trade 
relations with the West Indies and the countries bordering the act 
Ocean, by means of which, if we do not outstrip Europe in those markets, 
we may at least obtain the share in that trade which our juxtaposito 
to those countries and our similarity of political institutions )usti!y 
The West Indies imported...........-....------ ----- $117, 408, lot 


130, 530, 40 


ged 


Calners 


The United States sent there 
The United States brought from there---.....~-------- 


121, 609, 9% 


a caienailal 
Of the $247,938,694 imported into the West Indies only $33 300,832 

came from the United States | 
in and around the Pacific, facing the west 
$529,553,000, of which the U nited States 

497,000, or less than 4 per cen’. 

RICH RESULTS TO UNITED STATES. : 

secure this alliance ¥! 
eat wo wala aay wention the rich results which 
tendency of material develop 
across the isthmus connecting the 
system to the City of Mexia, 
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= aeemarth me republics of Central and South America, the steam- 
t 


+» lines in operation and projected from our Atlantic, Gulf, and Pa- 
ship ae Spanish-American portsand thecountriesin the Pacific. 
cific ports 
_ CAN NOT BE ACCOMPLISHED BY WAR. 


—_ may achieve by this union can never be conquered by war. 
What their friendship and trade. They can be obtained by the 
“ f peace, but not by the arts of war. For these purposes the pen 
ee mightier than thesword. Treat the southern countries as sis- 


| 
intercontinenta railway through Southern Mexico and | Population of the capitals and ; pal seaports 


| 


ters in an American family of nations and they will follow our lead with | 
ers ‘ 


ide. Such a policy will give usa position and power in the 
wou Tao oenl pieiahee and more enduring than that which 
ae achieved by bloody conquests. Her policy provoked the 
hatred of the world, and she ruled it only so long as she was able to 
wield the sword of the world. 
Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war. 


WHO WILL OPPOSE THIS PROPOSITION? 


Now, who is there here that will such a scheme? Will any 
advocate of protection do so? Surely he will not, for it extends the 
line of protection beyond the borders of the United States and em- 
praces all the southern nations. It protects our manufactures not only 
against European competition in the United States, but also in Mexico, 
Central and South America. A protectionist who would oppose this 

would advocate restrictions upon the commercial freedom 
among the States of this Republic. 4 ; 

Will any advocate of free trade oppose this proposition? Certainly 
he will not, for it enlarges the area of free trade and demonstrates its 
advantages over a restricted market. 

Our farmers, mechanics, and capitalists are not afraid of competition 
from those southern countries. The only class who seem to hesitate 
moving in the direction I have indicated are politicians, who fear to 

je with new questions. Some of them are too busy in the pursuit 
of office to bestow attention and study upon questions broad enough to 
embrace a consideration of our commercial relations with the world. 

This is not a partisan political question; it rises higher than partisan- 
ship; it is a question of the highest statesmanship. Iam, however, 
convineed that the party which shows itself possessed of wisdom and 
progressiveness sufficient to enable it to rise above merely domestic is- 
sues and lead the way to securing our rightful share in the commerce 
of the world will in the future be awarded the greater glory and renown. 


Appenprix I. 
Population of the capitals and principal seaports of Mexico and South America. 
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Montevideo 


UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA 
Bogota . eoces 
Colon (Aspinwall 
Panama............... 
Cartagena 


Caracas 
Cumane ......... cece 
Puerto Cabella .. 

Maracay bo 
Barcelona 


Bogota ......... 
Panama .......... 


a) Not stated 


APPENDIX II 
Statement showing the area in square miles and the 
Central America, and South Americ: 


1, compiled 


sources. 
Countries. 
NOE sits eiccnciescnnditecsnetie 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
Guatemala .......cc.ccccoreee 


I iiciciicsichsitacthiniensetee 
San Salvador.. 
Nicaragua............... 
Costa Rica......... 





SOUTH AMERICA 
Venezuela......... siateeiaeiasieutennienes 
United States of Colombia..... 
Ecuador 
Peru... siitininadenicde 
Bolivia......... . 
a pdecasatishiensiidlbid 
Argentine Republic.. 

SP iadbindichiciinsheadennecse 
Paraguay ....... 
Brazil ....... 





| Falkland _ er 


Sources of information: Johnston’s Gazetteer, Almanach de Gotha, States- 
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Year 


1881 
1881 
issl 
1881 
1873 


a 
a 


number o/ 
rom the 


inhabilants of 


latest and most 


Area 





Popu 
iation 


moO 


25. 000 


55, SS 
12, 067 
10, 145 


2) 294 


7,047 


50, 000 
20, 000 


Mexico, 
reliable 


Population 


Sq. miles Number 
1883 741.598 10, 000, 000 
1880 41,830 1, 224, 602 
L877 47,090 1,700 
1878 7, 226 D4, 785 
883 58, 167 275, 815 
R74 26, 040 185, 000 
1881 439, 119 2, 075, 245 
1881 504,773 4, 000, 000 
1878 248. 370 946, 083 
1878 503, 380 3, 374, 000 
Lk78 500, 870 2,325, 000 
1882 182, 790 2, 234, 000 
1880 1, 357, 896 2, 540, 000 
1s 72,151 0, 207 
wows 91,980 346, 108 
1882 >, 287, 964 11, 831, 326 
1881 7,600 1, 553 

8,118,844 42,770, 374 


| man’s Year Book, Whitaker's Almanack, Behmand Wagner's Population of 
| the World, Commerce du Exterieur, Spofford’s 





Capitals and seaports Year. Popu- 
; "| Jation. 
MEXICO. 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
BOLIVIA. 
Ni sectetin, vines docn cAeabaeaiceaeaeane- oneerenes (a) 26, 000 
ELS ES L858 2, 300 
BRAZII 
Para ... deouneed { 20, 000 
ate scnnpremneainsiaingstisatecudiiee ies ’ 10, 000 
52) «116,67! 
SR cece =), UA 
Bahia (San Salvador) S72 128,929 
Ne memes 12. GEO 
BRITISH GUIANA. 
Sbepecnceneeubesecucorcesecs I i 5, 562 
incl > 437 
- CHILI. 
Santiago ..........000 ieee k so a 150, 367 
Valparaiso... ae 854 9-97, 573 
. DUTCH GUIANA. 
Benn. nciisiicsinesindeSaalis....... 188l 6-27, 416 
‘ BCUTADO::. 
Guayaquil. EET as a. 
FALKLAX) IsLaNxDa. 
ee es 1853 450 
FRENCE. GUIANA 
PawAul ay. 
Asuncion............ edd Rieaktchitelnigis.ece ovletnien (a) 8, 000 
: reer 
Ca sonnenemnenee beat oe sevseseeeee! 18TH | 101, 488 
ae 1871 | 40,000 
ee .. 1870 2,000 
«| 1871 5,000 
va {3} 1,000 
a rare 2,000 
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American A.marac. 


Statement showing the value of the foreign commerce (imports and exports of mer- 
chandise and specie) of Mexico, Central America, and Seuth America. 


Countries. Year In 



































iports Exports Total. 
TET dail dis. dgcilanindieeransene $30,271,000 $31,875,000 $62, 146,000 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 

tins cininntnteididinbentounimuecs 1880 2, 883, 760 f , 273 7, 086, 083 
alien ten a athinniapenamigne 1880 2, 303, 461 3, , %2 6, 539, 413 
Honduras.........-0.++ 1880 ss cacaainiadates 1, 305, 000 1, 305, 000 
Nicaragya ........ 1882 3, 193, 900 3, 820, 900 7,014, 800 
San Salvador astipsapaiencnenieni LS8t 2, 705, 410 4, 902, 436 7, 007, B46 
British Honduras....................... . 1883 1, 311, 957 1,473, 917 2, 785, 874 

SEEN cadonthidhbiidrsten-qenne 12, 398, 488 19, 440, 478 32, 338, 966 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Pai cccssnctttiptainscrns 1876 2, 908, 371 3, 109, 737 6, 013, 108 
United States of Colombia......... 1882 12, 355, 555 18, 514, 116 W, 869, 671 
Ecuador ..... 1882 1, 408, 653 4, 408, 653 
PONS. ui 1877 19, 488, 351 $2,006,423 51,494,774 
Bolivia .... Lss! 4, 956, 900 7,561,825 12, 518, 723 
Neti ; 1833 $9, 655, 720 72,716, 088 | 122,371,808 
Argentine Republic................... 1883 77,620,574 58,100,697 | 135,721,271 
NT caisaocketzodrescis x 1882 18,941,777 | 22,993,990 41,935,767 
Paraguay. Miitasthipiictedsecseeve 1881 1,225,500} 1,832,550 3, 058, 050 
AR 1382 100,525,862 | 118,323,551 218, 849,412 
Palkiand Islands................. 1883 257, 501 411, 672 669,173 

PR iisecderensce 287,931,111 | 339,979,308 | 627,910, 413 

Grand total eoveeree, 331,100,509 | 391,294,781 | 722,305, 879 





—_ nt -- ——— 
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Appenprix IV. 


Statement showing the quantities and values of domestic merchandise exported from the United States during the year ended June 30, 1883, 10 Mezico, the Conic.) 
States, the United States of Colombia, Venezuela, Brazil, Uruguay, the Argentine Republic, Chili,and Peru, respectively, compared with like exporis to the on, A” 7an 
from the United Kingdom, France, and Germany, during the calendar year 1882. SAME Countries 


MEXICO. 


| 
| ‘ From United Fror 
From the United States. | Kingdom. ieee 
Articles, | nhl 


| Quantities Values. | Values. | Values 


Values 


Reber Gar ee to cesicressnecsesstsniccsnennvcetmeesesememnsesdncinsssiiiiliia ° 
Animals, living 

Beer, ale, and porter 

Breadstuffs 


Cotton, manufactures of “on oanen | "$000 671 

penge chentonia, medicines, and dyestuffs aad sdilies coil . ; 115, 392 
n, china, and glass ware 156. 112 

Fancy articles .. 477.097 

Hemp, flax, and ‘jute manufactures, ‘including ‘cordage. 

India-rubber and gutta-percha manufactures. 

Iron and steel, ona manufactures of 

Jewelry and other manufactures of gold and sily 

Leather, and manufactures of.. 

Oil, mineral 

Ordnance stores............ 

Paper and stationery... 

Provisions 

Quicksilver.. . 

Silk manufactures 8. 

Spirits, distilled.. 

Sugar, refined 

Tobacco, leaf. 

Wearing apparel 





Wood, and manufactures of.... ; 
Wool, manufactures of. oe | : le nom aod 58, 426 9.7 
All other articles manatee oe 842,602 | 1, 219, 504 , 040, 756 70, 448 


CENTRAL AMERICAN STATES. 


IIIS .cccxcenenecenttainconsepmpwetancgemeinennacseingncnameincetnenrepesinmmaliiinanstadianiaiein seed 
Candles 

Cotton manufactures.. as 

Drugs, chemicals, medic vines, “and. dyestuffs. 

Earthen, china, and glass ware 

Fancy articles 

Fruits 

Hemp, flax, and jute manufactures, including cordage 
Iron and steel, and man-factures of. 

Leather, and manufactures of. 

GEE, CRON ccecancetecnccmnesscescees 

Ordnance stores 

Paper and stationery. 

Provisions ............ ‘ 

Silk manufactures 


Soap 
Spirits, distilled.. 
Sugar, refined 


Wearing apparel) .... 

Wine 

Wood, and manufactures of.... 

Wool, manufactures of ow wapeve 

BED CERO GIRTTEIB ceceee vrensneerererqqnemertetigenpeniinenngtinangellinashtnnnitinreaieninimnandeaiatbnierinneenestalimmmaneeN 


DN sie rvccesvcceststinas Jcecieplenctiennientich seliensncstitiadatedarinhaladteeiideeonsinasidicics Sacieacela. allie 


UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA, 


Beer, ale, and } peste, 
Breadstuffs... Saito 
Candles 


a 
PF 


Cotton manufactures. 

Drugs, chemicals, medicines, and dyestuffs 
Earthen, china, and glass ware 

Fancy articles.........c0-esseereeresseeeeere 


BSeshse 


Hemp, flax, and jute manufactures, including — 
I ndia-rubber an tta-percha manufactures... 

Iron and stecl, and manufactures of... 

Jewelry and other manufactures of gold and silver. 
Leather, and manufactures Of...............cccscecresereeesseee 
Oil, mineral wae 


EsSsanua Bias 


Ss 
RESSRSESERS 


—— 


Paper and ome 
Perfumery... 
Provisions... ese 
Silk manufactures... 


Spirits, “distilled... 


Ess 


pRESss 
BASES 


eeeees cneeeneeeeesess. 


Central American States. ; 
® Includes the exports from Germany to Central American States. a Germany to Mexico, which see. 
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APPENDIX IV. 
: Statement showing the quantities and values of domestic merchandise exported from the U 
4 UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA—continued, 











niled States, dc 


ymtine 
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. From the United States From United From From 
ick Kingdom France, Germany, 
t Articles. 
Quantities Values Values Values Values 
ee pone b 
4 — ee - 
a Wood, and manufactures of..... $470, 212 $32, 805 : 
Wool, manufactures of aa ss 6 669 $267 175 730 130 AA 
‘All other Brticles....ccssversnsenseenssesenvenssansnvesnnsnennnenrsanennenstensestessessosssesenessentanseianusessesessnissasssssenesssnesss - 7 829 ‘4 76 38) 1 0 
ma Total....ccerseessereee cxenintiamianvenes Sita monn inesetecencenevececesesncocesessens oscctee ee 6, 719, 787 4. 947, 322 4, 696, 575 
re eel lleletieemeaisanemaenencsiineenenees 
VENEZUELA. 
(38 Beer, ale, ANd POTLEL.......ceevevesereesenserneenennssnnensenensnteneseneesenensseenseneneeneneetensceiarsenseresensaneenneressenenenennn|sneeescsteceneeeenee 11, 827 SpA. ecewseunenssdnebidnddaeupiipebatelitiinn 
= Breadstufls......cese-es aaa 659, O64 RUIN iss ccenadiiaes 
“3 Coal sssseceveeessaveneneeensenersnenenssenenenenesnssrernnnasnoenenaseueressssensanenessersueesscessnusenseeeseneseesesenensess tons 118 2, 041 
MANUFACCUTES ......--ceereeecesres serene srerss nae 214, 865 1. 498. 29 t 045 
Drugs, chemicals, en | cas conan cnsseunmpeneacben snceeebececesenevesene) eoceaces 107, 469 ; 50, G00 
- Barthen, china, And GIASS WATC......crervencsevennnnsenverenrins sen ssernnnensnsnsnsenensngenenseatrensnannesannssnnssensiseescesier teense eteereesenneens 28,175 397 ), 55 ' 
~ Fancy BTLICTES. ....--r0000+rerrsenncrensncserseranessssersseeseessenssenatnesannennnnssnenesensnererenertnesssscerssesens penne cereretanenstnn| senesereneuetenense 18 171 : 330 
i S1ee EEE EERE EEE EE EREEE STEER EERE EEE E ES FEET EEEEEEEEEEE ESTES ER ETE OROREE EEE EOE OE EEO OEEEH eee senses ‘os 24.97 
78 fremp. fiax,and jute manufactures, including cordage.. 83, 354 205, 984 6, 956 
Iron and steel, and manufactures of. 278, 512 263, 166 26, 274 
ce Jewelry and other manufactures of gold and BilVET..............0csrerseserssseneeesesennesseneneecorsenteneseres 4,316 ), 147 
=m Leather, and nn. cconpnenwnst sonpon coveevanspsoccenesssecooosoueslocooscees ‘ 695 ae 
Oil, mineral.......-+-ceeseseeeeee ne . -»-»- @allons.. 645, 881 77, 188 
. 24, 547 
= Paper and stationery os 24, 547 . 
nae PeCrfUMePy....---eevereserevsseessenssnronsseressrersesersensreecssseesssacsrevensaseneessessenssssnesesnseseneensenessersesenenssneeseates) sescenseneeneessasees 8,717 ae 
ProvisiONS......++--enereceeneeanrnenseenennnsennnareeneennssenecssrseeeseennneeeseneesnneene saree nnssne snenneenneartanrsseneReneneneenenenes ceseeeccceneceeces 474, 298 saree 
Silk manufactures. sie ves. oo 39 681 
§ O88 Spirits, distilled .. al 83 127 6, 459 
TAllOW.......-+-s<cernsereceenersereneees 196, 313 18, 506 6. 671 
Tobacco, ANA MAMUMGUATSS OF ......0000r0rcenvevesoreseeseeseve-sersennenereereces snnsenesessescssnanorssscseses seneesensesencees 61, 440 
—— learing a a eions seaiientniieniineainesndancaiueniamants 482 12, 000 OFFS bocce cceeecermcs 
8,772 — — cccceseeSGeNNNROSGENESONSOGEEDS Cvaccesesessooseusocosos cescccesoeceoreres secsseveeseoeeesesecccseesceseoscoeeses gallons 1, 860 1,781 166, 204 
“% Wied, amet MeN ler careccnenrcocenetsiessce cocsccsnsosseanseceee rate 75, 995 





a cial denttenscncrversececrarsccoovosencansnesccuesqpaczeceseezoeres 


a al eal ac emneccenebadabenesbeensnupconetebte Snneetacoocasaseeneesoseowseces 





Agricultural imppbeMROM oon .0scccsccessecerssosesesosessveseccecsesserseesseencsegesseseseceeesenseasessescoessoses sesees 
Boer, Ale, GE BUND -cevcovcpsemmnccsentpoeceesesscscesedvccsesooces ossees 
Breadstaffs ............-ss00 
Carriages, carts, and cars.. 
Copper, and manufactures of. 
Cotton manufactures............. it oneeababensens 
Drugs, chemicals, medicines, and dyestuffs.. 
Earthen, china, and glass ware.......... pint 






































Hats, caps, EES ae 
Hemp, flax, and jute manufactures, including cordage. 
India-rubber and gutta-percha manufactures.............. 
Iron and steel, and manufactures of........ hithegeence 
Jewelry, and other manufactures of gold and silver. 
Lead, and manufactures Of..............cccssecsescesssecssseess 
Leather, and manufactures of. 
Lime and cement.........000.--.++00¢ 
Ordnance stores.. 
Oil, mineral on 
; Paints and painters’ colors. 
Paper and stationery....... 
, PerfUMery......ccsveeseeeeee 
Provisions... 








pasumien gallons... "6, 309, GLI 





oan a 
Spirits of turpen’ os 
Umbrellas .......c..s000 
Wearing apparel........ 
WE cecal engennebenepent 
Wood, and man 

Wool, manufactures of... ms “ 
All other articles ....... pattnnentebrenqsuenreese 








sees 


"....galions... 








oo eeeeeenees Ce eer eres 








URUGUAY. 


eseesubencosagnebunentoceencenccssecons 
Beupfistulls.......ccckssissucsesmdibldisien enseenenss: 
Cotton manufactures. 


es sscrocvesnra ooo co 


peat hemp epoca earn mat ee eee oer 
Senne aieel nese, ineluding cordage.. 


i other manufactures of silver............. 


gold and 
, and 
Manufactures Of...............0.0.ceceecsee seeeeee 


“1 SS 8eent8 ee ee eee eee TET eT eee Tee ESE e er eEerT 


Paper, and manufactures of 








gallons. 


+ PeTTAA TST TELEE HOT eee CHEESE EO EEEELE EEE EEEEES BEES UEE SEES ESSE SEES ESE EEESEE ESS EEEEEE reeee 











bThe exports from Germany to Venezuela are not separately stated, 
cIncludes books and engravings, 


















139 
196, 014 





2, 363, 211 


. 18, 159 
covese 22, 359 
4, 620,596 

8). 438 

2, 823 

622 


. os 


208, 





678 


065 





29.210 
119 
49,019 
10.790 
1], 034, 648 
40, 346 
SU 

36, 24 
1,048 
9%. 164 
713, 361 
1. O80 
4, O84 
36, 437 
5M, 057 


887 

127, 652 
1, 363 
51, 998 
13 
17,172 





184. 908 


75 


63, 391 
105, 666 
22, 198 
4,419 
359 

38, 048 
83, 567 
100 
1,313 
168, 556 
153 

4, 839 


95, 613 
, 446, 572 
123, 084 
674, 407 
$8, 848 
909, 383 
175, 005 
360A, 131 








aThe exports from Germany to United States of Colombia are not separately stated. 


, uke 


O81 


393 


, 865 


710 


’ 408 
807 


336 


131, 803 

72, 456 
61,715 b) 

OE Ge Bincdcattvcctckenen 
535, 980 p $535, 738 
168, 629 10, 948 
202, 580 63, 070 


eevee eeanes 2,618 
46, 205 
361, 204 _ 
151, 620 53, 312 
1, 760, 418 
54, 999 ‘ 
8, 568 
76. 056 


1, 249, 132 121, 380 


RITE: Uiscvsncowenteeacnidin 
123, 797 58, 072 
1, 459, 090 454, 818 
1, 330, 958 561, 922 


11,989, 411 2, 992, 850 
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Arrenprx IV. 


Statement showing the quantities and values of domestic merchandise exported from the Untied States, &c.—Continued 


Articles. 


ProvisiOns....c. ....++++++ 
Silk manufac tures s 
Spirits, distilled 


Sugar, refined 

Tobacco, and manufac tures of 

Wearing apparel 

Wine = dee 
Wood, and manufactures of ..................+. 
Wool, manufactures of...... 

All other articles............ 


Total....... 


Agricultural implements 

Beer, ale,and porter 

Coal 

Cotton manufactures.. eietlepean 
Drugs, chemicals, medicines, and dy estuffs.. 
Earthen, china, and glass ware 

Fancy articles.. 


Hemp, flax,and jute manufactures, including ca aa 


Iron and stecl, and manufactures of... 
Jewelry, and other manufactures of gold and silv er. 
Leather, and manufactures of... occeots 
Oil, mineral..........0... pusensoncebpatoas 

Ordnance stores... 

Paints and painters’ colors.. 

Paper, and manufactures of... 

Provisions 

Silk manufactures.... 

Spirits distilled 

ee 

Sugar, refined 

‘Tobacco, and manufactures of................ 
Wearing apparel 

Wine 

Wood, and manufactures of. 

Wool, manufactures of. 

All other articles... 


Total.... 


Agricultural implements 
r, ale, and porter 
Coal 
Copper, and manufactures of ... 
Cotton manufactures 
Drugs, chemicals, medicines, and dyestuffs... 
Earthen, china, and glass ware. 
Fancy articles.... 
Hats . 
Hemp, flax, and s, including cordage 
India-rubber and gutta-percha manufactures 
Iron and steel, and manufactures of 
Jewelry and other manufactures of gold and silver... 
Leather, and manufactures of. 
Oil, mineral 
Ordnance stores....... ° 
Paints and painters’ colors...... 
Paper,and manufactures of. 
Provisions...... sence 
Spirits, distilled 
Spirits of turpentine 
Sugar, refined. 
Tobacco, and manufactures of... 
Wearing apparel 
AVine 


Beer, ale, and porter 
Coal. 


Copper ‘manufactures. 
Cotton manufactures 
Farthen, china, and glass ware.. 
Hats.... 
Hemp, flax, ‘and “jate manufactures, including cordage... 
Iron and steel, and manufactures Chnidtitie: 
Leather, and manufactures of. 
oil, mineral........ sunateenistninletanautinin 
Ordnance stores...........0.<sss0- 


URUGUAY—continued, 


‘ sh : . \From United Fron 
Te > ad & . ol rom 
From the United States. Kingdom. 


| Quantities. Values. Values. 


gallons...| 433, 139 
...- pounds... 678,377 
.--pounds.. 157, 989 


673,714 | 1, 159, 13 
7, 081, 352 4,099. 065 


993 | 
19, 491 | 147, 823 
978 m6 a 
18,324 | 
52, 524 |... 


71, 091 
"B46, 198 |" 
2, 169, 083 


2, 340, 042 
20, 277, 328 


-wwallons...| "2,086, 256 


: 


2,837,551 | 14,598,780 


eer es 


a The exports from Germany to Tiaiaptute are included with the exports from Germany to Argentine Republic, which see 


b inetohanl books and engra 
cIncludes sugar, raw. 


dIncludes the exports from Germany to Paraguay and Uruguay. 
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APPENDIX IV. 
Statement showing the quantities and values of domestic merchandise exported from the United States, &c.—Continued. 
PERU—continued. 
ae, a hi aciiatnats — atanbes 
7-_-_-—_— 
From the United States From United From From Ger 
Kingom. many 
Articles. 
Quantities Values Values, Values, Values 

ufactures Of............---++ eveqnsencoepeen . £1,170 $46, 09: $2, 618 

pen Pee aeanen $3, 010 16, 98 
pounds 238, 132 21,724 a a3, 332 

$57. 045 178, 088 
68, 837 1, 666 
Ww. 113, 659 238 
Wool, manufactres Of..........r-cnreereervesvenerernersnensernsenesesesceeessesssensessssenessnsecesnseeneety worcuen ot, C&S ae, S97 ©, 60 
All other Grticles.......-0s--reeseserens sersssenrsnsnnrnnnennasrssnersen snore sesnrensecrecereescccserenans 5, 086 741, 543 719, 257 39, 50S 
Total .....-ccerseeccernesenerenennnnnnnnss oeensaen eone mse cecesscescececesevcooesessccsesees 4 4.791. 881 1. GOO. 287 301, O70 
i ck, 
alncludes sugar, raw. 

APPENDIX V. duties established by Article VII, the transport of articles of commerce, s ibject 


ement showing the values of the principal and all other articles of imports into 
“- United tates from, and of experts from the Uniied States to, the West Indies in 






Imports. | Exports. Total. 


$702,126 | $1,086,129 








| 1,813,555 4,709, 412 

| 8,502,153 | 17,238, 265 

589, 612 1, 471, 670 

5 | 3,223,101 | 6,194,616 

| 1,201,874 2, 619, 393 

dtiesbococecsesecer a | 6,544,534 | 15,108,708 | 80,648,237 
essccsseereees| 5,477,493 | 2, 164,708 7, 642, 201 
pbdiaebnectéapentthavecces | 88,309,091 | 33,300,852 121, 609,923 


APPENDIX VI. 


The subjoined translation of the more important clauses of the cus- 
toms treaty of March 22, 1833, sets the principles on which the Ger- 
man Zollverein is founded in a clear point of view: 


Customs treaty, concluded March 22, 1833, between the Kings of Bavaria and Wir- 
temberg on the one part and the King of Prussia, the Prince Electoral Co- 
Regent of Hesse, and the Grand Duke of Hesse on the other part. 


I. The existing customs-union between the states above named shall hence- 
forth constitute a general union, united by a common system of customs and 

omens all the countries comprised therein. 

Il. In this general reunion are also comprised the states which have already 
adhered, either for the whole of their territory or for a part, to the system of 
customs and commerce of one or other of the contracting states, having regard 
to their special relations, founded upon the conventions of adhesion concluded 
with the states which have intervened. 

Ill. But there will remain excluded from the general reunion the parts sep- 
arated from the countries of the contracting states which, because of their situa- 
tion, are not yet included either in the reunion of the Bavarian or Wirtemberg cus- 
toms or in those of Prussiaand Hesse. Nevertheless, the regulations now in force 
to facilitate the commerce of these territories with the principal country will be 

. Other favors of this kind can not be accorded without the unani- 

mous consent of the contracting states. 
IV. In the contracting states there shall be established uniform laws for the 
duties of import, of export, and of transit, except such modifications as, without 
a common object, result necessarily from the particular legislation 
each contracting state or local interests. Thus, exceptions and modifi- 
cations to the common tariff may take as to rates of duties of entry or ex- 
port and of transit (according as the direction of the routes of commeree may 
require) establisked u articles recognized as of minor consequence in exten- 
Kied always that these modifications be preferred by sep- 


arate ‘and that the shall not be disadvan us to the general interests | 
noe _— ” eo 


The administration of the duties of import, export, and transit,as well as the 
organization of the authorities which are en therein, in all the states of the 
association, shall be established upon a uniform footing, having regard, how- 
ever, to hich, according to Wuowe princt = cana. es. . The — and ordi- 
hances w to iples, o it to be uniform in the contract- 
which are to in ae law of the tariff and the regulations 


the customs, shall be considered as an integral part of the preseut treaty, and 
rw published at the same time, 


. There can neither be alterations, nor additions, nor exceptions to the ‘acts 
above mentioned ( IY) but by the unanimous consent of ail the contract- 
and in the form required for the makiug (confect‘on) of the laws. 
equally to all-the ordinances which would establish, 
dispositions entirely different. 


customs, r 
VL a eee and community of the receipts of customs, as regu- 
aint by the article, will commence simultaneously with the opera- 
Vil. Dating from thisapoch, all duties of import, of export, and of transit shall 
of the Bavaro-Wirtemberg and Prusso-Hessian 


those territories may 
be freely and without duty into ali the others, ex only as follows: 


Asti Tx ak nee bey Has tates (playing cards and salt), conformable to 
\ b. Indigenous articles, subject in the interior of the contracting states 
cect at Gution, ot a from all s 


| 
: 


duty in one state and imported into 
to Article II ought consequenily to be subject to 


Finally. ¢. Artiches iitch without prejudice to patent rights or conceded 
Privileges in Set can wet te tentabod or ton wand 
the existence of the patents and priv- 

state has granted them. 
otwithstanding the freedom of commerce and the exemption from 





by the common tariff to duties of import or export on the frontier 
ciation, can not take place between the states of Bavaria 
the states of Prussia, of Electoral Hesse Ducal Hesse, and recip- 
rocally, except by the public roads, military routes,and navigable rivers. For 
this purpose there shall be established on the interior frontiers common bureaus 
of verification, to which the conductors of merchandise must 
their licenses, declare what are the 
port from one territory to another 

This disposition will not be applicable to retail commerce in raw materials 
nor to the petty commerce of F r the fa nor to tl 
elers. Process for the verifi on of merchandise wil! go no further than is re- 
quired for security of the duties of compensation. (See Article VIL, b.) 

XII. The contracting parties reciprocally renew their adhesion to the prin- 
ciple that the tolls or other charges in lieu thereof shall only be suflicient to 
defray the expense of maintenance and repairs of the roads, whether the tax 
be for the state or for private rights. It was thus that has been approved the 
supplement to the duty of customs created in Bavaria and Wirtemberg to re- 
place the duty of tolls, paving, bridges, and generally of all 
gous taxes. 

The tolls, &c., now existing in Prussia, according to the 
shall be considered as the highest rate 
contracting states. 

In accordance with the principle thus announced, the individual duty for clos- 
ing the gates of cities shall be abolished, as also the duty of paving of cause- 
ways where it still exists, and all paved roads will be considered as causeways 
of a description liable only to the duty on causeways established by the general 
tariff. 

XIV. The contracting governments agree to unite their efforts to introduce 
into the states a uniform system of coins, weig! 


f hts, and measures, to commence 
immediately after the requisite negotiations for this purpose,and subsequently 


to direct their efforts toward the adoption of uniform custom-house weights. 

The contracting states, in the impossibility of establishing this uniformity be- 
fore this treaty goes into operation, agree, for facilitating the forwarding of 
merchandise where it has not already been done, to revise their tariff as to 
weights and measures, assuming for a basis the tariffs of the other contracting 
states. They will cause such modification to be published, for the government 
of the public and of their custom-house bureaus, 

The common tariff (Article [V) shall be divided into two principal divisions, ac- 


cording tothe system of weights, measures, and moneys of Bavaria and that of 
Prussia. 


3 of the asso- 
and Wirtemberg and 
or of Grand 


on exhibiting 
articles which they are employed to trans 





frontiers « 





e effects of trav- 





suseways analo- 


general tariff of 1528, 


s,and shall not be exceeded in any of the 


The declaration of the weights and measures of articles subject to duty shall) 
in Prussia, be according to Prussian weights and measures; in Bavaria and 
W urtemburg, according to those of Bavaria; and in the two Hesses, according 
to the weights and measures there legally established. In expediting custom- 
house acts the quantity of merchandise must be expressed according tothe two 
principal divisions of the common tariff. 

Until the contracting states agree upon a system of common money the pay- 
ment of duties in each state shall be made in the same currency as in use for 
payment of its other taxes. But from the present time the gold and silver 
coins of all the contracting states, with the exception of s ll money (Scheide- 
miinze), shall be received in all the bureaus of receipt of the association, and for 
this purpose tables of value shall be published. 

XV. The duties of navigation upon the rivers, comprising therein those which 
apply to vessels, shall always be mutually acquitted according tothe acts of the 
congress of Vienna or of special conventions, upon ali the rivers to which these 
regulations apply, unless other determinations be adopted in this respect. 

The contracting states agree to enter without delay into negotiations for 
that which particularly regards the navigation upon the Rhine and the neigh- 
boring streams, in order to effect an arrangement by which the import, export; 
and transit of the productions of all the states of the union upon said streams 
shall be, if not absolutely free, at least relieved as far as possible from duties of 
navigation, under the reserve of charges of reconnaissanct 

All the advantages granted by one state of the union to its subjects in the ex- 
ercise of the navigation upon said streams shall extend equally to the naviga- 
tion of the other associated states. 

Upon the other streams to which neither the acts of the congress of Vienna 
nor any other treaties apply the duties of navigation shall be according to the 
special regulations of the governments interested. Nevertheless the subjects 
of the contracting states, their merchandise and vessels, shall throughout be 
treated on those streams with perfect equality 

XVI. Dating from the day on which the general custom-house regulations of 
the union shall come into operation, the duties of public stores (étapes) and of 
transshipments (Umschlagsrechte) which sti}l exist in the territories belonging to 
the association shall cease, and no one shall be liable to forced delay, nor to the 
discharging and storage of this merchandise, except in cases authorized by the 
common regulations of the customs or navigation 

XVIL. No duties shall be claimed for canals, locks, bridges, ferries, cranes; 
weighing, and storage, and the establishments destined to facilitate commerce 
shali not be allowed rent except when actually used. Charges can not be in- 
creased, and the subjects of the other contracting states shall be on a perfect 

uality with the subjects of the countries having those establishments. 

f the establishments for weighing and cranes are only used by the custom- 
houses, no charge sha! be made, if the articles have been previously weighed at 
@ custum-house. 

XVIII. The contracting states engage to continue their common efforts for 
the encouragement of industry by the adoption of uniform regulations, so that, 
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the subjects of each state may enjoy as extensively as possible the privilege of 
seeking work and occupation in every other state. 

From the coming into operation of the present treaty the subjects of any one 
of the contracting states trading or seeking employ in the territory of any other 
of those states shall not be <4 toany impost which does not equally affeet 
the native similarly employed. Manufacturers and merchants who are only 
making purchases for their trade, or travelers who have not goods with them, 
but simply patterns for the purpose of soliciting commissions, shall not, when 
thus employed, have any duty to pay in another state if authorized to carry on 
such commerce in the state where they have their domicile, or if employed in 
the service of native manufacturers or merchants. 

When trading in the markets and fairs or when they are selling the produce 
of the soil and fabrics, in any one of the states of the association, the suljeste of 
the other contracting states shall be treated in all respects as subjects of the 
same state. 

XIX. The seaports of Prussia shall be open for commerce to all the subjects 
of the states of the union on payment of the same duties as are paid by Prus- 
sian subjects, and the consuls of the several states in the seaports or places of 
foreign commerce shall be bound, in cases of need, to assist with their advice 
and support the subjects of other contracting states. 

XX. To protect against contraband their common custom-house system, and 
to insure the regular payment of the duty of consumption in the interior, the 
contracting states have concluded areciprocal cartel, which shall be enforced as 
soon as possible, but, at the furthest, at the same time with the present treaty. 

XXI. The community of receipts of the contracting states, stipulated by the 
present treaty, shall comprehend the oo of duties of entry, of export, and 
of transit, in the Prussian states, the Kingdoms of Bavaria and Wirtemberg, 
the Electorate, and the Grand Duchy of Hesse, comprising therein those coun- 
tries which have down to the present time acceded to the custom-house system 
of the contracting states. 

The following are excluded from the community of receipts and remain re- 
served for the particular benefit of the respective governments: 

1. The impost collected in the interior of each state of a products, 
comprising therein the comppnenieny: duties reserved in Article XI. 

2. The toil on rivers, to which are applicable the regulations of the acts of the 
congress of Vienna or speeial conventions. (Article XV.) 

3. Duties of paving, of causeways, of bridges, of ferries, of canals, of locks and 
pos charges of weighing and storage, as well as similar receipts, whatever may 

» their name. 

4. The fines and confiscations which, beyond the part allowed to informers, 
remain the property of each government throughout its territory. 

XXII. The produce of the duties received into the common treasury shall be 
divided among the states of the association in proportion to the population 
which may be found in the union, subject to deducfion, first, of the expenses 
specified in Article XXX; second, of the restitution of erroneous receipts; third, 
of the restoration of duties and diminutions made in consequence of special com- 
mon conventions. 

The population of every state which has entered or may enter into the associa- 
tion by treaty with one or other of the contracting states, under the engagement 
made by the latter to make an annual contribution for the participation of the 
former to the common revenue of the customs, shall be added to the population 
of the states which make this contribution. 

There shall be made every three years, dating from a to be hereafter 
fixed, an exact emuncration of the population of the states; the states 
shall reciprocally communicate the results thereof. 

XXIII. All restitutions of duties not authorized by the legislation of the cus- 
toms shall remain charged to the treasury of the government which shall have 
granted it. 

Conventions hereafter to be concluded will regulate in what cases similar 
restitution may be accorded. . 

XXIV. In conformity with the object of this association of customs tending to 
facilitate a freer and more natural commercial intercourse, the favors accorded 
for the — of custom-house duties at certain places in which fairs are held, 
especially the privileges of abatement (rabat privilégien), can not be e to 
those states of the association where they do not exist. On the contrary, they 
sha}! be restricted and abolished as far as possible, regard being had to the means 
of subsistence of the places heretofore favored, and to the commercial relations 
which they have with foreigners ; but others can on no account be granted with- 
out the general consent of the contracting parties. 

XXXIII. There shall every year, on June 1, be an assembly of plenipoten- 
tiaries of the governments of the union, empowered generally to deliberate, and 
each state may send thither a duly authorized representative. 

The plenipotentiaries will choose from among themselves a president, who, 
however, shall have no minence over the other members. 

The first assembly shall be held at Munich. 

At the close of each annual assembly the place of next meeting will be deter- 
mined, having reference to the nature of those subjects which will then come 
under discussion. 

XXXIV. The assembly of plenipotentiaries will have under its consideration 
the following subjects : 

a, To consider the complaints which may have arisen in any of the states of 
the association concerning the execution of the general treaty, of special con- 
ventions, of the law, and of custom-house regulations, also of the tariff, when 
these shall not have been adjusted during the year by correspondenee between 
the different ministers. 

6. The definitive reparation among the states of the union of the total com- 
mon receipts, based upon the observations made by the superior authorities, 
and verified by the central bureau, as may be ren necessary by the com- 


mon interests. 
ec. To deliberate upon propositions and suggestions made by the governments 


for the perfection of the administration. 

d. Discussions upon alterations, demanded by any of the contracting states, 
in the laws, tariff, and custom-house regulations, as well as in the organizstion 
of the administration, and in general upon the development and perfection of 
the general system of customs and commerce. 

XXXYV. If in the course of the year, when the plenipotentiaries are not in 
session, extraordinary incidents should occur which require prompt decision 
on the part of the states of the union, the contracti: will consult upon 
these through their diplomatic agents,.or they will order an extra sitting of 
their plenipotentiaries. 
a - — in the German nthe a> the assem- 

es of the league were, especially years, a good 1 influenced b: 
litical considerations. A league denominated the Shouerverein had been foomed 
in opposition to, or in rivalry with, the Prussian league by Hanover, 
burg, and Brunswick. It was evident, however, inasmuch as the interests of 
these and the other German states were identical, that it would egene 
advantage were these associations wemeet into one. But, —e 
commercial, and financial jealousies, this desirable object was of very 
attainment. At length these difficulties were surmounted, and a treaty 
tiated between Hanover and Prussia on 
corporation, from January 1, 1854, of the 
in the Steververein, with the Prussian union. 
duced by the treaty into the basis of the league, but they are of little i 
tance except to the parties immediately 
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Treaties with Austria.—More recently a great deal of discussion took Neen 
tween Prussia and the subordinate German states on the one hand and 4.4.” 
on the other in regard to the formation of a customs association whi.) .) 
include the latter; and in order to pave the way for this desirable ...,.. 
tion Austria issued a new tariff on November 2, 1851,in which she m, 
important modifications in the prohibitive system, on which she had p 
acted at the same time that she established a free commercial inte, ") 
tween Hungary (which had previously a separate customs establishme,, ..”) 
the other states of the Empire. And though this wise and liberal meas). 
not yet led to the incorporation of Austria into the customs-union, it jas) 
to the conclusion by her of several important commercial treaties, Th. ; a 
these with Prussia was dated February 19, 1853. _ Ast of 

The contracting parties en to suppress, with afew specified ex ptic 
all prohibitions against as the products of the one into the territar:.. 
the other. They next established a complete freedom of trade between the oe 
countries in all articles of raw produce; and they further stipulated that 
duties to be im on manufactured products should be moderate anij ,,; 
able. It had a variety of other clauses, all of a liberal character. The dus. 
of the treaty was limited to twelve years, so that it had expired and ai 
newed before hostilities broke out between Prussia and Austria. The wa, .; 
1866 affected the trade of Germany most injuriously, and by way of j)Justra:i,,, 
we subjoin a statement referring to 1865 and 1866. — 


1 


An account showing the proportion of the revenues of the German cus: as-unis 
raised in the different states in 1865 and 1866, and the distribution thereof iro. 
ing to their population, from Mr. Secretary of Legation Lawther’s reports 0) Jui, 

1866, and July 29, 1867. 7 
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Renewal of the Zollverein.—The German states lying to the south of the river 
Maine, hav preserved their independence after the war of 1866, were not 
under any obligation to unite themselves, either politically or commercially, 
with Prussia, or even to renew the Zollverein, which the war had dissolved. 
However, a sense of their own interest subsequently induced the southern 
states not only to enter into military conventions with the Prussian Crown. but 
to continue members of the Zoliverein upon an enlarged basis. On July 8.187, 
a new Zolliverein treaty for a further term of years was concluded between the 
states of the North German Confederation and the South German states. namely, 
Bavaria, Wirtemberg, Baden, and Hesse-Darmstadt, the scope of which extends 
to the whole of Germany except Austria, inasmuch as the two Mecklenburgs 
and the three Hanse Towns, as members of the northern confederation, are 
parties to the last-mentioned treaty and are represented in the Zollverein 


councils, 

Under the old system, questions were settled in the Zollverein conference, in 
which unanimity was required ; whereas under the new treaty the |cgislative 
power is given to a federal council of fifty-cight members, in conjunction with 
a customs parliament, In the council Prussia has seventeen votes and a veto 
upon all alterations of existing laws; in other cases the majority of the couneil 
decides, Prussia having a casting vote. The customs parliament (which met 
for the first time in Berlin on A 27, 1868) is chosen upon the principle of uni- 
versal suffrage by the le of the southern states, as well as of the states of 
the North German Con ration, and in it all resolutions are passed by an 
absolute majority. There is, therefore, every reason to believe that Prussia at i 
the commercial states of the north will enjoy their due influence in the council 
of the new customs-union, and that the public opinion of the nation will be felly 
and fairly represented in the customs iament. a 

A difficulty in the way of the m-of the two Mecklenburgs to the Zall- 
verein system was found to exist in their treaty of 1865 with France, by the eight 
eenth article of which the Mecklenburgs had e not to raise their customs 
duties above the rate of $1 centner, and not to introduce any new duties what- 
ever. This difficulty has removed. Prussia has consented to a reduction 
of the customs tariff on French wines and some other articles; and the two 
Mecklenburgs are left at liberty to enter the customs frontier of the North Ger- 

Confederation, and to fulfill all their engagements = members of -_ = 
ance. The arrangements for that purpose are expected to be soon comple 
by the federal council, and the pte admission of the two Meckilenburgs 
within the customs line may now be anticipated. , ane 

Schleswig and Holstein retained their old tariff for some time after their am 
nexation to the Prussian monarchy, but toward the end of April, 1.4 —_ 
ordinance put the Zolliverein into force within both duchies; an A mn Ne 
vember 15 they were formally included within the limits of the a 
itself. The town of Altona was, however, excepted, and has been allowed a” 
the t toremain a free port, with similar privilezes to those enjoyed by a 
neighboring territory of Hamburg. The transit duties formerly levied on 50° 

through these duchies are now entirely abolished. : —_ 

The tariff and regulations of the Zollverein were likewise applied to the re 
of Lane a of the Prussian monarchy,on January 5, 1608, and 
transit duties acd on tie eee that duchy weret =" 
abolished. thane avvenal axtonstona the liverein frontier has been broag 
down to the Elbe ou to the exemptions temporarily granted to Ham urs 


“Ganmeretel beatien. 2* = os the t treaties lately concluded by the 


Zoliverein, that with Austria, March 9, stands prominent on account 


traffic for which it stip 
the reduction of duties and the increased faci Bee ot eetween the same pat 


in return for numerous reductions 
itself to lower its customs tan 
yarn, wine, horses, and various ¢ 











———————— 
: two or three exceptions) as well as the transit duties, 
| The export —_ is Of the advantages of the last treaty with the Zoll- 
: are on "the united kingdom will partake in consequence of the * most favored 
bie mos in our treaty with Austria. (Treaties, Austria.) A treaty of navi- 
on with eS 
; recently, March, whereby the Zollverein has the right of trading on the most 
os footing with the European portion of the Spanish monarchy, and has 
ares reciprocal privil to Spain in the states of the union. The differ- 
conee jaties which have hitherto existed in Spain in favor of certain articles of 
reach produce and manufacture have likewise been abolished in favor of the 
Zollverein. ; ; . 5 : 
» of these and other changes the duties in the tariff of the Ger- 
{ i ee have undergone many modifications, But except on coarse 
0 — goods they continue, speaking generally tobe moderate. A declara- 
1869, for the admission wae free into Great Britain and the Zoll- 
* ternsand samples imported by commercial travelers has been pub- 
n s ‘ ndon Gazette. 
Be lished in mee made to Russia on behalfofthe Zollverein have hitherto been un- 
of nessful. (Report of Mr. Ward, minister resident at Hamburg, of May 15, 1868.) 
- We have little doubt, should peace be reserved, that the advantages of which 
the Zollverein must be productive will be so many and so great that it will lay 
the foundations of alasting intercourse of which we can neither foresee the ex- 
tent nor the beneficial influence. 
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Issue of Circulating Notes. 


SPEECH 


2 HON. GEORGE HE. SENEY, 


OF OHIO, 
i IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 15, 1885, 








On the bill (S. 1155) to provide for the issue of circulating notes to national 
7, 652 banking associations. 
5, 22 : 
1,719 Mr. SENEY said: 
7,979 Mr. SPEAKER: The bill before the House proposes to change, in a very 
5 important particular, the national banking law. Under section 5171 
of the act a national banking association, upon a deposit of United 
S States bonds, is entitled to have circulating notes not exceeding in 
iver amount 90 per cent. of the par value of the bonds. 
» The pending bill proposes to give to these associations circulating 
ved. notes equal in amount to the par value of the bonds deposited. The 
bern necessity for this change in the law is not very apparent. Re- 
oe flecting upon the subject, with some care, I am unable to see why this 
1 the change _ = on. ee the change, < made, will be to the ad- 
nely, vantage 0 i no one, it is believed, will doubt. Most 
co unquestionably it will add to the value of their franciises. 
, ane The change in the law will give to these banks 10 per cent. more of 
erein circulation than they are entitled to have under the law as it now is, 
ia fe and that, too, upon the bonds now on deposit as well as those hereafter 
ative to be deposited. The 10 percent. of increase in circulation these banks 
SS ee 
oan purpose ® natio to to their dividends, 
1 met I hope it will be pointed out by those who would legislate in the in- 
—_ terests of these institutions. I can not persuade myself to be- 
ee lieve that any interests except those of the owners of national banks 
a and will be promoted if the proposed change in the law is made. 
7 Why should we make a law to increase the gains of those who hold 
— the capital stock in the 2,671 national banks of the country? Is there 
, 2 M4 ~ good reason why the money-making capacity of these banks should 
= increased ? Shall we give to them rights and privileges more valu- 
a able than those they nowhave? In a word, ought we to legislate into 
uction the hands of these ders capital with which todo business? That 
om these banking associations desire this advantageous legislation is no rea- 
at all son why we should enact the pending bill intoa law. All other in- 
pleted terests of the country, I venture, are indifferent, if not opposed, to the 
aap proposed in the law. No person outside of national banking 
eir an circles asks for the . Is it not our duty to move slowly and 
royal surely when legislating in the interests of the few? Special or class 
a& eyo should not be done hastily. eB 
ved for national banking system is supposed to be a good one. Perhaps 
by the none better could be devised. At this time it ought not to be dis- 
e tarbed. Let italone for the present. If the system is to be disturbed, 
Duchy pee ne to be in the interests of better management and more security 
a= It @ght not to be disturbed in the interest of the 
won banks. They ought to be content with what they have, without ask- 
smburg rete anything more. The business of banking, under the national 
‘aotie taking W, has been, and still is, prosperous and highly satisfactory 
aa in its returns. e other business interests are dull, and in many 
it stir om prostrate, there is little, ifany, diminution in the profits of 
me par national banks. ‘So far as the public have knowledge, these insti- 
tariff 08 tutions are sound and safely managed. There may be some that are 
not. It isto be i 
us other et iemne, lon hoped that the number isfew. If we are to have banks 


us be content, for the present at least, with those that we 
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had been previously concluded on October 14, 1867, and more | 
1868, a treaty of commerce and navigation with Spain has | 


| public upon the other. 
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have and as they are. If more legislation is needed to perfect the na- 
tional banking system, there are interests beside that of the share- 
holders to be considered. 

The question before us has more than one side. Those who deposit 
their money in national banks have an interest in the legislation pro- 
posed by this bill to which we ought not to be indifferent. In voting 
upon this measure we must choose between the interests of the share- 
holders upon the one hand and the interests of the depositors and the 
That more legislation is needed to protect de- 


| positors in these institutions against loss from the inexcusable neglect 


| at the United States Treasury. 


and criminal conduct of stockholders, directors, and officers no one can 
deny. If, then, we are to legislate upon this subject, why not legislate 
for all interests instead of for one? 

Is it said that no interests will be harmed if the national banks are 
allowed to increase their circulation 10 per cent. above the 90 per 
cent. authorized by existing laws? Let us consider this question for a 
moment. So far as the bill-holder is concerned he is protected against 
loss. For his bill the act provides that upon default of payment by 
the bank issuing it, it shall be paid in lawful money upon presentation 
The act further provides that in case 
the proceeds of the bonds deposited to secure the bank’s circulation is 
insufficient to reimburse the Government for the amount expended in 
paying the bank’s circulating notes, then, for the deficiency, the Govern- 
ment shall have a first lien upon all of the bank’s assets, and the de- 
ficiency shall be made good to the Government, out of these assets, in 
preference to any and all other claims whatsoever, except the costs and 
expenses of administering upon the assets. It will be seen, therefore, 
that if the circulation is equal to the par value of the bonds deposited 
a loss may occur, and when it does the depositors must bear it. 

Authorize the circulation to be equal to the par value of the bonds 
deposited, and should evil come to a bank, unless its deposit bonds are 
at a premium, there will be a loss which the depositors must make good: 
In other words, the depositors in a national bank stand as security to 
the Government for the loss, when the bonds on deposit do not sell for 
enough to redeem the outstanding circulation of the bank and pay the 
costs to which the bill-holders are subjected in getting lawful money for 
their protested bills. And what security have the depositors for the 
payment of what the Government takes from them for the bill-holders, 
or for their own deposits? What remains, after the claims of the Gov- 
ernment are satisfied, and after the Government’s receiver and all of his 
servants, clerks, agents, and attorneys are paid in full, and after all 
other costs and expenses of converting the assets into money are settled, 
is dealt out to the depositors. 

When a national bank fails and has but few assets their depositors 
realize, and so, too, does the public, that banking institutions organ- 
ized under Federal law and bearing the name national are not any safer 
depositories for money than those doing business under a less preten- 
tious title, and under laws made nearer their homes. 

The depositors, then, are interested in the securities held by the 
Government for the redemption of circulation. When it is proposed 
to increase the circulation to the par value of the bonds, the depositors 
have an interest in the subject too important to be overlooked. Change 
the law as this bill proposes, and the security for deposits is lessened 
10 per cent.. The risk in depositing money in banks should not be in- 
creased by legislation. In legitimate banking, banks intentionally take 
no risks. When they loan money they exact security. When money 
is loaned to them the law under which they do business ought to pro- 
vide all the security for its payment consistent with just and upright 
dealing. 

It will be said that depositors in national banks have a security in 
addition to the assets of the bank. It is true that the shareholders in 
these banks are individually liable, equally and ratably, and not one 
for another, for all the debts of the bank to the extent of the amount 
of their stock at its par value in addition to the amount invested in 
their stock. With this security, good as it may be, depositors in na- 
tional banks have failed to realizeall oftheirdues. They need further 
security for their deposits. If legislation can give it, itought not to be 
withheld. Remove the limitation upon the individual liability of the 
shareholders and the security for deposits would be largely increased. 
Asa rule, laws creating and regulating corporations exempt or limit 
the individual liability of its members. With this rule I would not in- 
terfere unless to make banks exercising corporate powers an exception. 

There is a necessity, I admit, for limiting the liability of shareholders 
in most corporations. There is no necessity for limiting their liability 
in banking corporations. The business of banking is not an experi- 
ment or a venture. It is not whatiscalled anenterprise. There is no 
other business in which profit is more certain and sure. The risks are 
few; less, it is believed, than those of dealers in merchandise, at whole- 
sale or retail. Their gains are supposed to be greater, and ordinarily 
their losses are less. Deposits in banks, to a large extent, are induced 
by a special trust and confidence in their safety. Receiving, as banks 
do, the money of hundreds and thousands, under a promise to repay upon 
demand, why should not all that their owners have be held to make 
good the promise? 

In adding to the value of banking, under corporate laws, ought we 
not to lessen therisk of those who Jeave money on deposit? Why should 
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the owners of an incorporated bank be exempt from the liability im- 
posed upon all unincorporated banks and imposed, too, upon merchants, 
traders, and all others engaged in ordinary business pursuits? Why 
should the people have less security for their deposits when made in a 
national bank than when made in a private bank? An individual is 
liable for all the debts he contracts. Two or more persons doing busi- 
ness together are severally and jointly bound for their debts. The prin- 
cipal is liable for the contracts of his agent made within the scope of the 
agency. ‘This is believed to be the common law throughout the world. 

According to the last report of the Comptroller of the Currency there 
are 7,448 banks and bankers in this country. Of this number, 2,308 
are national banks, 1,728 are State banks, savings-banks, and trust 
companies, and 3,412 are private banks. As tothe personal liability of 
the stockholders in these State and savings-banks and trust companies, 
Iam not informed. All, I judge, are incorporated institutions. Itis, 
therefore, not without pretense to say that in no case are the stockhold- 
ers individually liable for the contracts of these corporations beyond 
twice the amount of their stock. From this report it appears that in 
nearly one-half of the places where money is left on deposit there is 
unlimited personal liability for its payment, while in the remaining 
half this liability exceeds in no case double the amount of capital 
stock. These banks of limited individual liability have six and a half 
dollars on deposit to one dollar on deposit in the banks of unlimited 
individual liability. In the interests of the people, and to protect them 
against loss, all limitations upon the liability of those who receive their 
money under an agreement to pay back on demand ought to be re- 
moved. Further than this, probably, } ion need not go. This 
far it ought to go. Those who own incorporated banks should be lia- 
ble individually for all obligations the banks contract. The interests 
of the public require this measure of ibility. 

This may be an advance step, but it is a step in the right direction. 
The best interests of the people demand that it be taken. Some may 
refuse to join ina rightfal movement againstcorporate interests. Others 
will move, if at all, with reluctance. Still the movement will go on 
with the approbation of the people until the members of banking cor- 
porations aresnbjected to the samerule of liability the law imposes upon 
all who do business without corporate powers. Few national banks, 
comparatively, have closed their doors against depositors, but when they 
have wreck and ruin were behind. Under existing laws the rights of 
depositors against the banking institutions of the country differ. Our 
legislation can do much to make the law of liability uniform. If a de- 
positor puts his money into an uni ted bank, all that its own- 
ers have may be subjected in payment. If he leaves his money in an 
incorporated bank, a part only of what its owners have can be seized. 
The balance, in many cases large, is to the owner, free from the 
depositor’s touch and free from the law’s process. Upon this balance 
the owner livesinafiluence, while his unpaid depositor struggles through 
life in poverty. 

This is not an e statement. Cases like this are not few. 
Many such are to be found here and there throughout the country. 
‘Against such wrongs I complain, and against the legislation that makes 
them possible I protest. Unjust legislation may be borne for a time, 
but sooner or later it gives way under the of right. Individ- 
ual liability of the owners of incorporated banks may not in all cases 
secure to their depositors their money, but in many instances it will 
make what they would otherwise lose. Banking institutions are 
a public necessity, and the interests of the public should be protected 
to the extent that it can be done by legislation. 

When those who own and control banks are held personally liable 
for what the banks do, better will be their management and more faith- 
fal and vigilant will their interests and the interests of those dealing 
with them be guarded. I know full well that in legislating to make 
stockhoiders in national banks individually liable for the engagements 
of the bank the liability of stockholders in the banks now organized 
would continue as fixed byexistinglaws. Butin national banks organ- 
ized after individual liability is imposed the stockholders would be sub- 
ject toits rule. The security of depositors in national banks now organ- 
ized, as well as those hereafter organized, would be strengthened by 
making more severe existing penalties inst embezzlement and the 
misappropriation and unauthorized use of the bank’s property, and by 
imposing heavy penalties upon stockholders and directors for a failure to 
make stated examinations into the condition and management of their 
bank. With these convictions as towhat is due to those who put their 
money on deposit in national banks no measure which lessens the se- 
curity they now have for its payment can have my support. 

It will be urged, I know, that the credit of the Go t is so high 
that its bonds sell at a premium, and that, therefore, can be no 
risk in giving to the national banks circulation equal in amount to the 
par value of the bonds. The statement is common that the bonds of 
the Government will never be worth less than par, and that, 
the Government will never have oceasion to take part of the assets 
of a national bank from the depositors to reimburse it for loss in redeem- 
ing circulation. The value of our bonds more upon the future 
than upon the present condition of the country. He who states the 
mark at which these bonds will stand next year, or the year thereafter, 
or five or twenty years hence, talks about that which we all know. he 


knows nothing about. Will the present value of these bonds 
tained always? In time of peace and plenty all believe that they wi, 
Should war come, or a general disturbance in monetary affair: : oon 
ally weaken confidence and trast, all paper values will shrin}- — 
or both of these calamities, much as we may wish or strive to avoid ey 
may come upon us. ae 

We know not what a day may bring forth. It is within 
lection of all when the public debt grew in a single year f; 
millions to five hundred million dollars, and in three years thereaftce 
it reached nearly three thousand million dollars. We should nes 
get that there was a time within the last twenty years when gold ws, 
worth nearly three times as much as the legal-tender issues of | he o 
ernment. Then a bond of the Government having a par value of S055 
maturing in three years, and bearing 7.3 per cent. interest per annum. 
was worth no more than one hundred gold dollars. Devoutly as i 
may be wished that the public credit may never fall below the or. 
standard of value, still it may. And who can say that it will not’ 
Onur currency may depreciate in value, and so, too, all public securities 
Legislating as we are to-day about the currency, we would be ».. 
mindful of our duty did we fail to look upon the dark as wel] as ¢hs 
bright side of the near or remote future. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall vote against this bill, not because | gy yp. 
friendly to national banks, or their owners, for Iam not, but becans 
it is a species of legislation to which I am unalterably opposed. 7: 
legislation proposed by the bill isof avery special character. If it wer, 
in the interest of capital generally, and without particularizi; 
would be less objectionable. Butitisin the interest of capital invests, 
in the shares of national banks. No other interests does the bil] pr. 
pose to benefit, except that of the owners of national banks. The mors 
passage of this bill will increase the value of national-bank shares. hy: 
nothing will it add to the value of any other property. This pil! 
should it become a law, will put into the hands of those who have cap. 
ital invested in the stock of national banks $32,000,000. Upon the 
mere demand of these banks they will be entitled to receive from the 
Government this large sum of money upon their bonds now on deposit 
The only consideration the banks pay for the use of this money {fo 
twenty years is 1 per cent. per annum, which is imposed as a tax upon 
circulation. This money the banks will loan at their counters—in my 
State at 8 per cent., in other States at rates less or more. It is safe to 
say that the national banks in the use of this $32,000,000 will make 
Tron for twenty years to come, less the annual tax of 1 per cent. 

Who but the Government will loan money at 1 per cent. per annum 
And to whom does the Government loan money, at any rate, low or 
high, except to the national banks? These banks give their money to 
the Government in exchange for the Government bonds bearing 3, 3!, 
4, and 4} per cent. interest per annum, and the Government gives its 
money to these banks at 1 per cent. per annum. This is said to be wis 
and good financiering for the Government. Fortunate, indeed, that the 
Government is strong and has the ability to stand such a drain upon its 
resources. An individual doing business upon the same plan would 
soon involve himself in bankruptcy and ruin. 

But why should the Government furnish capital to a person, natural 
or artificial, with which to do business? If to the national banks, why 
not to banks organized under State laws? If to one class of incorpo 
rated banks, why not to another; why not to banks not incorporated’ 
If to one or why not to another? Capita! may well 
congratulate itself upon the loyalty of its law-making friends. 

Labor has no measure pending before Congress to add $2,000,000 a 

twenty years to its present earnings. If it had, what, may! 

be the chances for it to become a law? If we would legs 

use of $32,000,000 for twenty years to the workingmen and 

-women of the country, many homes, needy and deserving 

be made cheerful and happy. Instead of improving the conc: 

of those whose condition needs improvement, we better the con 

ition of those who need nohelp. According to the report of the Comp 

troller of the Currency there are 2,671 national banks. The stockhold- 

ers in these institutions, probably, do not exceed in number 100." 

Under this bill, the yearly dividends of these stockholders will be i= 
In twenty years these increased dividends 

amount to $40,000,000. 

This bill, should it become a law, will put money into the pure 
100,000 persons. There are 50,000,000 le in this country, to whom 
this bill, if made a law, will be no benefit. Still it is pressed. ‘9? 
tal demands its passage. The few whohave money invested innate 


bank stock insist u more — to their interests. 
= said, and glibly, too, here and before the 


be main. 


+ : 
he reco|. 


OM Ninety 
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the stump and in the partisan press were )" 

uent and strong, the average hearer and reader were une” 
Laemine which of the two parties, if intrusted with power, wou” 
and the least for capital. ‘Then, all past legi<!t0l 

in the interest of capital was sought to be excused upon ®ny and ever} 
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egislation had done to increase the profits of labor re- 

Namen tell Promises were made and promises were taken 
‘vt ia the future labor should fare better than in the past. We are 
here fresh from the people and find capital again in its accustomed seat 
i ce front, and Iabor in its usual seat, at the rear. 

\ recent cartoon in Punch shows a meeting between capital and labor 
before the election, and a meeting between capital and labor after the 
election. It must be seen to be appreciated; it can not be described. 
The picture has capital greeting labor warmly and cordially. This is 
pefore the election. After the election capital, in the words of the 
song, “ Does not speak as they pass by.” 

Of labor it may be truly said that as yet it has put in no appearance 
in Senate or House. Seldom does it appear in either body. Capital 
we have with us always, and will, I suppose, as long as the Govern- 
ment endures. It intrudes upon this floor and into yonder Chamber. 
It crowds the corridors inside of this building and fills all of the outside 
approaches. Every department of the Government is pestered with its 

sence. 

PrCapital is here to-day asking the representatives of the people to legis- 
late in its interest. The national banks want us to do something for 
them. Much has legislation done for capital inthe past. Largely have 
our laws added to corporate wealth. Lands acquired by the blood and 
treasure of the people have been given away, without stint or measure, 
to railroad corporations. These more than princely gifts have made 
some of these monopolies so arrogant that they would defy the legis- 
lation which they are unable to dictate. We have reason to believe 
that the day of their imperious rule is nearing its end. 

In dealing with the corporations to whom we have been so generous 
we should meet every expectation of the people. With no untriendli- 
ness to capital we can, as we should, oppose its exacting demands. 
Without disturbing in the least particular the national banking law, 
or the interests of those who own the capital stock of national banks, 
we may well refuse to enact a law which will give to this stock a 
value which its own earnings are unable to do. Legislation such as 
this bill proposes ought not to be sought. The interests to be promoted 
are those of a few persons in a single pursuit. Banking is in 
no sense an industry, and its relation to labor is too distant to entitle 
it to what is called * .? Will this House do for the national 
banks what the i Senate and the Republican House in the 
last Congress refused to do for the wool-growers of the country? Near 
two years have passed since the memorable struggle between the wool- 
growers and the woolen manufacturers in this Capitol. 

The wool-growers, it will be remembered, asked for legislation pro- 
tecting their labor. The woolen manufacturers demanded that their 
capital, instead of the wool-growers’ labor, should have the protecting 
care of the Government. The result of this hand-to-hand contest be- 
tween these conflicting interests is well known to the country. Before 
the Republican Tariff Commission, in the Senate, and in the House the 
friends of capital outnumbered and outvoted the friends of labor. The 
duty on woolen manufactures was not disturbed. The duty on wool was 
lowered near 3 cents perpound. By this legislation the woolen manu- 
facturer buys the wool-grower’s wool about 3 cents a pound less than 
he did for years before. What the wool-growers lose the woolen manu- 
facturers gain. This is but one of the many victories capital has won 
in its conflicts with labor. 

Shall I pause to inquire when, if ever, has labor scored an advantage 
over capital in a contest before the law-making power of the Govern- 
ment? What law passed by has lessened the laborer’s toil, 
or added a penny to his earnings? If there is one, except the eight- 
hour law, I beg to be informed, here and now. Statute after statute 
has been passed to make capital profitable. None have been passed 
giving to labor even what it earns. It is not to be denied that legisla- 
tion, in many i has made employment for labor. This has 
been done in legislating in the interest of capital, when this interest 
and that of labor were i ly connected. Morethan this has not 
been done. Beyond furnishing labor employment for capital’s use, I 

directly promoting the interests of labor. La- 
bor has had to be content with its wages. Capital, in addition to its 
eae te exacts all the earnings of labor above the price of a day’s 

When capital and labor, skilled, if not unskilled, work together why 
should not labor have some share, little though it be, of the profits? 
What has the average laboring man in middle life to show for his many 
Little, indeed, of this world’s goods. For the 
work of to-day he receives about the same wages that he received dur- 
a all the years that are behind him. In old age strength fails him 
and his store is scant. But labor and its interests aside. Capital and 
Ne interests press on attention. 

This bill would be relieved from much that is objectionable did it 
provide that the national banks should give as well as take. The in- 
‘tease in cireulation contemplated by the bill will be worth to the 
national banks not less than 6 per cent. The tax of 1 per cent. on cir- 
— willreduce the value of this increase to 5 percent. To equalize 
a Peg of the bill between the Government and the banks the tax 
tar is toe heen, “itenlation might be raised to 5 per cent. If this 

high, it may be lowered to a figure that will make it equal 





to the rate of interest which the bonds securing the circulation bear 

This view of the question is suggested by theargument of those friendly 

| to the bill, that this measure is a public necessity. If this be true, 

then I insist that the interests of the public, rather than the interests 
of the national banks, be consulted. 

Those advocating the interests of shareholders in national banks tell 

us that circulation upon 90 per cent. of the market value of the bonds 


' 
| 
leposited is unprofitable. Opposed to this statement is the fact that 





for the year ending November 1, 1884, the 
the national banks was $333,559,815. 
and ninety-one national banks were organized, to whom circulation 
was issued amounting to $3,866,230. Is itnot strange that new banks 
will organize and take circulating notes if circulation is without protit? 
Another fact is worthy of mention, that we have more national | 


DANKS 


tet liy 
outstandl 


ng circulation of 
During this period one hundred 


to-day than at any other time since the system was established. Still 
another fact should be stated, that of the ninety national banks whose 
corporate existence expired during the past 
been extended under the act of July, 1882. 

These facts show that there is money in banking under the national 
banking law. If circulation is not profitable the business seems to 
have other profits which make dividends satista tory to stockholders. 
It is true that there has been a decrease in the circulation of these 
banks of $8,284,017 in 1883, and of $24,170,676 in 1884. It may be 
thatéhere will be a decrease in 1885 as large as in 1884. Whocan say 
that this decrease is because circulation is unprofitable? That the cir- 
culation of national banks is less profitable now than in years past I 
am free to admit. This ishot because circulation may not be employed 
at high paying rates. In this respect there has been little, if any, 
change. Nor is it because the volume of business has decreased, or the 
gains made at the counter are less. 

One reason why circulation pays less now than heretofore is because 
the bonds on deposit to secure it bear interest at 3, 4, and 44 per cent. ; 
instead of 5 and 6. Another reason is that these low-interest bonds 
are at a high premium, and the money invested in premium is idle and 
therefore unproductive. Still another reason is that the sum required 
to be kept at the Treasury to redeem circulation yields no income to 
the banks. Let it be said that circulation is the least profitable of the 
business authorized by the law regulating national banks. Is this a 
reason why legislation should be invoked to make it pay more than it 
does? These banks loan money at the highest interest rates; buy busi- 
ness paper at its value; discount bills; buy and sell exchange; deal in 
moneyed securities; receive interest on the bonds deposited for circula- 
tion; loan the circulating notes received on these bonds, and make col- 
lections in all parts of the country. By these methods and by others 
the dividends of national banks are earned. 

In this reckoning no mention is made of the fact that the system of 
banking established by the national banking law itself has great com- 
pensating advantages. The popular belief is that national banks are 
safe, because supervised by the Government. This inspires the trust 
and confidence of the people. In addition to this the high character 
of those by whom, as a rule, they are directly controlled enable these 
institutions to secure deposits three times in excess of their own cap- 
ital, which they loan out at high rates of interest. Another advantage 
is found in the fact that at this time there are 2,671 of these banks in 
operation. Located as they are, at every point in our vast country 
where there is banking to do, each uses the other. as a correspondent, 
and this adds largely to their ability to command business at home and 
abroad. 

Compare the earnings of capital invested in national banks with the 
earnings of equal capital invested in other legitimate business, and 
banking capital can make nocomplaint. Need this feature of the ques- 
tion be furtherelaborated? It is a fact known to all men that banking 
is a very profitable pursuit. What signifies it that circulation is the 
least in its items of profit? It is not every ware on the shelf of the 
merchant that sells at a profit. Yet, in merchandising wealth is ac- 
cumulated. There are times when the products of the farm sell at 
prices less than remunerative. Yet, in husbandry there are substan- 
tial gains. It is not every working-day in the year that the mechanic 
and the laborer have employment. Still, the year does not come and 
go without giving some reward. Idle and unprofitable days are not 
uncommon in professional pursuits. 

There is scarcely any business that has not its season of depression 
Instead of complaining, the national banks ought to be gratefully con- 
tent with their lot. For more than twenty years they have done busi- 
ness upon the capital of their owners, and upon the capital furnished 
them by the Government, in the shape of their circulating notes, in 
amount but 10 per cent. less than their own capital, and upon three 
times the amount of their own capital furnished by their depositors, 

| Upon the capital furnished by the Government these banks pay 1 per 

| cent. per annum. Upon that furnished by depositors it is safe to say 

| that the use of one-half is without cost, and the use of the other half 
they have at very low rates of interest. 

Investing capital in national banks enables its owner to draw interest 

| upon not less than three times the amount invested, while the other 
business done by the bank, it is believed, goes far toward meeting its 
operating expenses. Under recent legislation these banks are author- 


year, eighty-three have 
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ized to continue their business for twenty years longer. If a business 
having these advantages is not sufficiently remunerative without fur- 
ther help from the Government, its end cannot come too soon. Bank- 
ing may be more profitable with than without circulation. But it is 
a significant fact that out of 7,448 banks in our country, only 2,671 
have circulation; 4,777 banks manage to get alomg without circulating 
notes, and seldom, if ever, do they appear in this Capitol asking for 
money-making privileges. 

Mr. Speaker, it is said by the friends of this bill that the public in- 
terests require that the national banks should have circulation equal 
in amount to the par value of the bonds they deposit. Supporting this 
assertion, itis argued that unless we allow them to increase their circula- 
tion to the par valueof the bonds deposited they will not only decline to 
take ieseiatione but will retire, gradually or otherwise, as their in- 
terests may dictate, the circulation they have. All this means, I sup- 
pose, that if this bill is not passed all of the national banks will at 
once set to work contracting their circulation, and not stop until all is 
retired. This threat should excite no fears. It is true that existing 
laws give to the national banks an undue control over a large propor- 
tion of the currency of the country. This wrong should be remedied. 
If we are to look to these banks for a part of our currency they should 
be under a binding obligation to supply it, if needed. In authorizing 
them to issue circulating notes they should be required to maintain a 
circulation within fixed limits. The option te maintain or not to main- 
tain circulation above a minimum amount should not be held by the 
banks. As the law now stands the business interests of the country 
are largely under the control of the nationa? banks. Should they con- 
tract their circulation, little or much, there is no currency to take its 
place. One object in establishing the national banking system was to 
give to the pe a safe and sound currency, and sufficient at all times 
to meet the business wantsofthe country. Lf, in this latter respect, the 
system is to be a failure, the sooner it is so understood the better. 

The passage of this bill may increase circulation upon the bonds now 
on deposit $32,000,000. The contraction for two years past is less than 
$33,000,000. So that this bill may bring the circulation back to where 
it was two years ago. Will it do more? We will see presently that 
the only bonds available for deposit to secure circulation are the 4 per- 
cents, which mature in 1907. The premium on these bonds is so high 


that these banks say they can not afford to buy them to deposit for 
circulation, and for this reason, mainly, the passage of this bill is urged. 
The passage of this bill will, in my opinion, advance the premium. 
Banks that object to baying the 4 per cent. bonds at the present high 
oe eee will surely object to their purchase if the premium should be 


igher. Five per cent. additional premium will lessen materially the 
“ee gain from 10 per cent. more of circulation. 

‘acts are stubborn things. It is impossible-to change them by this 
bill. Much as it may be believed that.this measure will put a stop to 
the contraction now going on in national-bank note circulation, my 
word for it, it will not, nor will it bring back the circulation to the 
point where it stood one year ago. The circulation of national banks 
is contracting, and will continue to contract, from causes which this 
bill, if made a law, will be unable to control. The credit of the Gov- 
ernment this bill can not affect. This high credit is the force before 
which national-bank notes are retiring. As long as the bonds which 
secure circulation bear a low rate of interest and command a high pvre- 
mium the circulation of national banks will grow less and less, until 
sooner or later all are retired. In the light of the present surroundings 
there is reason to believe that it is only a question of time, and short at 
that, when the national banks will cease to issue circulating notes. For 
myself I do not believe that they will for any great length of time be 
able to maintain a circulation except at a sacrifice of the better inter- 
ests of the people. 

The national banking system when established was supposed to bea 
necessity of the war. The purpose of the system was to create a home 
demand for the bonds of the Government, rather than to make a cur- 
rency system, either temporary or permanent. Before the war banks 
of issue were authorized by the States, and under their laws currency 
was issued. The genius of that distinguished citizen of my State, then 
at the head of the Treasury, the late Chief-Justice Chase, planned the 
system. The free-banking laws then in foree in Ohio and New York, 
and it may be in other States, were the models used by the great Sec- 
retary in molding hiswork. In makingahome demand for the bonds 
of the Government his labors were a complete success. The unfriendly 
legislation to banks issuing currency under State authority isa marked 
feature in the legislation of that period. Without the 10 percent. tax 
imposed by Federal law upon bank issues authorized by State laws it 
is doubtful whether the national backing system would havecome into 
general use. It will be remembered that banking capital was reluctant 
and slow to organize under thenational banking law. Fortunately, the 
national banking system is no longer a necessary factor in maintaining 
the supremavy of the laws. 

Reliance upon the national banks for our currency means a perpetua- 
tion of the public debt. To this public sentiment, as I understand it, 
is opposed. The gradual payment of the public debt is favored by the 
great body of the people. All legislation tending to make the public 
debt permanent, or postponing its payment to a too distant period in the 
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future, outside of moneyed circles, will have few friends. | 
the mass of the people are in the belief that a public debt, |j 
debt, isa curse, the one isabhorred as much astheother. The cireyjas.. 
of the national banks is based upon the publicdebt. Without a publi 
debt there would be no national-bank notes. To have the cirey| stion 
of these banks equal to the currency wants of the people there mus |, 
more than an equal amount of public debt. If that part of the public dens 
bearing interest was now on deposit as the basis of circulation of ‘the 
national banks, 90 per cent. of its amount would give but little »,.. 
currency to the country than the amount we now have. . 
If the whole public debt, or a part less than the whole, is to be made 
permanent, and so kept, for the sole purpose of aiding the nations) 
banks to issue circulating notes, I am persuaded that a paper-money 
system less expensive would be more satisfactory tothe people. The 
cost of maintaining a public debtamounting to several hundred mi)}ion 
dollars for the mere use of the national banks would be little, if any 
less than $25,000,000 a year. Such a tax for such a purpose I do po 
believe the people would cheerfully pay. The circulation of the 
national banks, I repeat, will contract in spite of all this bill may qo 
Their circulation in November last was $333,559,813. The bonds on 
deposit to secure this circulation are: 


“ducated as 
ke a private 


. $155,604. 400 
Four percents -- - ---- opneewoeewa mee ere cewscoece ~---- 116,705,459 


Four-and-a-half percents 49,537,450 


The amount of the 3 per cent. bonds outstanding in November last 
was $194,190,500. All but $38,486,100 are held by the national banks. 
The 3 per cent. bonds are payable at the pleasure of the Government. 
Every month their number grows less. Reduced taxation might tem- 
porarily check their redemption. But before this event is likely to 
occur all will be paid. At the end of two years it is more than prb- 
able that but few of the 3 per cent. bonds will be outstanding. This 
opinion is expressed by the Comptroller of the Currency in his last re- 
port, and is entertained generally by those who give attention to mone- 
tary affairs. It will be seen, eee that the 3 per cent. bonds are 
no longer available asa basis for national-bank circulation, and as these 
bonds are redeemed national-bank currency issued upon them must 
necessarily retire. Seven hundred and thirty-seven million six hun- 
dred and ninety-three thousand four hundred and fifty dollars of 4 per 
cent. bonds were outstanding in November, 1884. The national banks 
held near $117,000,000. 

The estimated amount held by savings-banks and trust companies 
is near $300,000,000. Of the remainder, some are held by individuals 
as trust funds, some as permanent investments, and some are held on 
sale. Of those on sale, it is safe to say, the amount does not exceed 
$200,000,000, and equally safe is it to say of the others that but few 
could be bought by the national banks at a price they would be will- 
ing to pay. But whatever may be the amount of 4 per cent. bonds 
available as a basis for national-bank circulation, there is no reason for 
believing that the circulation of these banks will be increased by the pur- 
chase of 4 per cent. bonds. Should the premium on the 4 percents re- 
main where it is or advance still higher, the national banks, or some 
of them, will doubtless dispose of a part if not all they hold to real- 
ize the high premium, and this, to the extent it is done, will also con- 
tract their circulation. 

Of the 44 per cent. bonds it is unnecessary to speak. Thiey, too, 
are at a high premium, and this, as well as their early maturity, are 
reasons why they are unsatisfactory to deposit for circulation. To me 
it is plain that with the bonds we have the circulation of the national 
banks will contract to a point below that which is now maintained upoo 
the 4 percents now upon deposit. . 

The fact that during the present year the corporate existence 0! seven 
hundred and twenty national banks will terminate is not to be over- 
looked in considering the question under discussion. Thie eireulrtion 
of these banks is $107,484,115. Their bonds on deposit amount t 
$120,060,850. What proportion of this number will extend their cor 

rate existence under the act of July, 1882, it is impossible to state. 
ir circulation is no positive advantage upon bonds available a 4 ce 
posit, it is not unreasonable to presume that one-fifth at least 0! te 
seven hundred and twenty will not renew their corporate life. roa 
this cause, then, more or less of contraction must be expected 2 

With the 3 per cent. bonds out of the way, few of the 4 perens 
within reach, and some now on deposit sold, and 4} percents unde 
sirable, national-bank note circulation must stand ere long at less (hs 
$100,000,000, which is not equal to one-ninth part 0! the entire cur- 

In the absence of legislation, what is there to prevent the circulation 
of the national banks from contracting to a point where it wil) be 
important in transacting the business of the country’ 5° "rs" 
bill authorizes the national banks to increase their circulation 1) pe 
cent. upon the bonds they now have on deposit, it is a mos! — 
offer to those who own the stock in these banks. Such a ‘arge 0 
in aid of a private interest is certainly unprecedented 10 legislation. 
If the offer should be taken, these bank owners will pocket what 
give them and chuckle heartily at their good luck. iad 
~ Shall we do anything to increase the circulation of national banks 
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Se to contract and eventual! 

: in this way allow it to con and eventually retire ? 
do sothing, oe whet ake done to make national-bank notes in the 
In as in the past, a part of the currency of the country? As long 
or 8 institutions issue circulating notes so long must there be se- 
a Jedged for their redemption. Anything except the bonds of the | 
= ve an ought not to be thought of as a security for the payment | 
per moe notes. Shall we make a bond for the sole use of the national 
of <> 9 Unless this is done, I repeat, it isonly a question of time when 
banks” bank notes will be retired and their issue cease. How can 
this be done? The interest-bearing debt is $1,196,147, 450 and the non- 
a rest-bearing debt is $636,430,040. Of the interest-bearing debt the 


4 and 4} per cent. bonds might be refunded. These bondsappear to be 


t of the public debt which can be put at the service of the 
a ~ To refund these bonds the interest they will bear, for 
years and years, will add to the burden of the debt now borne by the 


we put the legal-tenders (greenbacks) into interest-bearing bonds, 
we lose them as currency, and to the extent of the interest they bear 
we make another debt for the people to pay. Do all that we can, and 
the best that we can, and it is uncertain whether or not national-bank 
currency can be preserved. Can a bond be made that will be accept- 
able to the national banks = a - = the people a A long 

would not have general approval, and a short one would not be 
tarufactory to the banks. 

If we are mindful of the people’s interests we will :aake no bond 
which will rate in the money market above its par value. Three per cent. 
ponds areata premium. This is suggestive that a long bond, bearing 
a less rate of interest, would maintain its par value. As long as the 
credit of the Government stands at its present high mark, a 2} if nota 
2 per cent. bond will rate at par. Ifa new bond is to he made I insist 
that it be made in the interests of the people <ather than in the interests 
of the national banks. From the earnings of the people must come the 

to meet the quarterly or semi-annual interest they will bear, 
and therefore the burden to be imposed ought to be made light. Na- 
tional bankers say they will have nothing to do with a bond bearing less 
than 3 per cent. interest. . 

In my judgment, the people will not consent to the issue of any 
other, This contention between opposing interests, it is suggested, may 
be adjusted oy Comme of the law imposing 1 per cent. tax upon the 
circulation of banks. This proposition has few disinterested 
friends, and it ought not to be urged. If issuing circulating notes is 
an advantage to national banks, they should not be unwilling to pay 


for the privilege, ially when it is exclusive. State laws, it is be- 
lieved, do not tax circulation of national banks. If this be true, 


the 1 per cent. tax is all the tax that this species of property pays. 
The bonds upon which circulation issues are, as we all know, exempt 
from taxation. To this exemption there is an unwilling submission. 
Against the further exemption of capital from taxation the people will 
justly ery aloud. 

If it be true, as national banks claim, that their profits from circula- 
tion are small, no harm will come to these institutions if all their cir- 
culating notes are retired. As banks of discount and deposit they 
would be useful to the public and profitable to their owners. The 








banks of discount and deposit by State laws would be their 
competitors in and between the two systems the impartial 
jndgment of the would make choice. 
re area notes are retired, what shall be the currency in 
its 

Our currency, at this time, consists of— 

egal-tenders (greenbacks) ..............-.....-..---- $346, 739, 256 
pt 333, 559, 813 
Gold and silver certificates .................-.._____- 257, 799, 441 

Total ; 


938, 098, 510 


The notes of the national banks, it will be seen, constitute alittle more 
than one-third of the of thecountry. If for national-bank note 
currency another can be substituted equally good, equally safe, and 
equally satisfactory to the people, the loss of national-bank notes soon 
would be forgotten. 

The question as to what shall constitute our money and our currency 
seems to be a difficult one to settle. We have four kinds of money and 
four kinds of currency. Of the metals there is gold, silver, copper, and 
nickel. Of paper we have legal-tenders (greenbacks), national-bank 
netea, gold and silver certificates. Whether iron or lead, or 
roth, will be added to the list of metals, or more paper issues, differing 

are yet to come—who knows? Four kinds of paper moncy, 
‘a unlike the other but all issued by the same authority, and circu- 
upon the same oe and possibly do show great financial 

vm yet to the average it is beyond comprehension. 
A thorough adept in matters of finance understands well why four 
ting presses, operated side by side in the same room, or in different 
under the same roof, or in contiguous buildings, it may be, yet 
eae with the aid of paper and ink and the 
skilled te art, make kinds of paper money; but one un- 
better .in that science will have no other notion than it would be far 
uit was one kind instead of four. But the money-changers un- 
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derstand the advantages of four kinds of paper money, it 
do not. The currency of 
age that is before us. 


other people 
this age will be a wonder to the people in the 





What the country needs is a permanent solution he currency 
question. It seems to bafile the financial genius of our times. Its 
ultimate solution rests with the financial genius of the future. He 
who shall unify it and make it for the people and of the people will 
have a name in the statute-book of our country more enduring than if 


chiseled in marble or brass. If we are unable to originate a currency 
uniform and permanent, we should legislate wisely respecting the 
makeshifts that we have. 

If gold and silver certificates, either or both, were to be stricken from 
our currency list, the gold and silver interests would be in instant com- 
motion. Retire the greenbacks and issue national-bank notes in their 
stead, and the moneyed interests in every part of our country would be 
glad. But retire the national-bank notes and in their place put the 
legal-tender issues of the Government, and we may well expect that for 
thirty days at least every national bank in the land would be draped 
in mourning. Every movement made in the interests of the people 
upon the subject of the currency appears to be antagonized by some 
selfish interest. If my judgment is not at fault, national-bank note 
circulation will be retired unless Congress comes to the rescue by legis- 
lating still further in the interests of the national banks and against 
the interests of the people. I am no advocate of what is called green- 
back doctrines. I still hold the hard-money faith, in which the Demo- 
cratic fathers lived aud died. 

I would not pay off the public debt with the legal-tender issues of 
the Government; neither would I put afloat an undue amount of paper 
money, or any amount irredeemable. But if national-bank notes are 
to be retired from necessity or choice, their place must be filled. If 
this place can be filled with anything better than the legal-tender notes 
of the Government, say what it is, and my vote shall be forit. If a 
legal-tender currency is the best we have, and the best we are able to 
make, it is the currency that should come when national-bank notes 
shall go. 

For many years the circulation of Government notes has been larger 
than the circulation of national-bank notes. It would, therefore, be no 
experiment to issue more of the former and less of the latter. Until 
the Supreme Courtof the United States said Government notes are legal 
tenders they were supposed to be no better, and by many not as good 
as national-bank notes. Had the law authorizing the issue of the green- 
back given it credit instead of discredit, the public debt at the close of 
the war would have been more like a mole-hill and less like a mountain 
in size. 

As long as Government notes were not legal-tenders objections to 
their issue were not-without reason. Now that they are legal-tenders, 
unquestionably they are the best paper-money we have. Until some- 
thing better is suggested, I would have legal-tenders take the place 
which national-bank notes seem destined to vacate. Issue legal- tenders 
in lieu of 3 per cent. bonds, which are payable at the pleasure of the 
Government and amount to $194,190,500. Dothis atonce. This will 
stop the contraction now going on in national-bank notecurrency. Issue 
legal-tenders and with them pay the 3 percent. bonds and near $6,000,000 
@ year will be saved to the people. The substitution of legal-tenders 
for the 3 per cent. bonds would retire all national-bank note circulation 
based on the 3 per cent. bonds, which amounts to about $140,000,000. 

The circulation based upon the 44 per cent. bonds must be about 
$44,000,000. When these bonds ($250,000,000) mature, six years hence, 
or sooner if it can be done to advantage, substitute legal-tenders, if not 
for all, then for such portion as the currency interests of the country 
may then require. Here again would be saved to the people $11,250,000 
a year, which they now pay for interest on these 4} per cent. bonds. 

As long as silver certificates issue at the rate of $2,000,000 a month 
no harm can come to the business interests ef the country if the ua- 
tional-bank-note circulation contracts as the friends of this bill say 
that it will. It isa fact wellenough to bear in mind that while na 
tional-bank note currency is $24,170,676 less now than one year ago, 
silver certificates exceeding this amount were issued in the same year. 

So that as national-bank notes are being retired their place is filled with 
silver certificates. This is one way in which we may legislate to reduce 
taxation, and that, too, without disturbing in the least the business 
interests of the country. 

These suggestions may be unwise. ‘They are, however, the matured 
thoughts of many who would have the money affairs of the people man- 
aged with the same judgment that they manage with eminent success 
their own business interests. 

We have heard read from the Clerk’s desk letters from several gen- 
tlemen who are at the head of some of the largest national banks in 


New York. These gentlemen tell us that this bill ought to pass. 
Their opinions are influenced no doubt to some extent by self-interest. 
What they say may, and possibly does, reflect the opinion of all who 


own national-bank stosk. It reflects none other. 
ested opinions are the interests of many millions of people who have no 
connection with these moneyed institutions. The question is one of in- 
dividual gain on the one hand and the public good on the other. Be- 
tween these opposing interests I take my stand on the side of the people. 

Whatever the national banks or their friends may say against the 
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policy that is suggested, they can not say that if pursued it will not 
save to the people $17,000,000 interest-money each year. They can 
not say that it will not give to the people a better currency than na- 
tional-bank notes, a currency as good and as lasting as the Government 
itself. 

Mr. Speaker, what I have said has been spoken in no spirit of un- 
friendliness to national banks or to the many honorable gentlemen con- 
nected with these institutions. With the stockholders and officers in 
many of them, in my own State, I have a personal acquaintance. It 
gives me pleasure to state that, without an exception, they are men of 
integrity and stand highin publicesteem. Having no interest in banks, 
and in no way connected with them except when doing business at their 
counters, I can speak freely and disinterestedly about that which af- 
fects their interests upon the one hand and the interests of the people 
upon the other. What the 100,000 owners of national banks ask for in 
the pending bill is, in my judgment, antagonized by the interests of 
more than 50,000,000 of people. To favor such a measure I would be 
untrue to my own convictions and untrue to what I believe to be the 
convictions of these whose suffrages give me a voice and a vote in making 
laws for the American people. 


French Spoliation Claims. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM E. ROBINSON, 


OF NEW YORE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 14, 1885, 


On the bill (S. 1820) to provide for the ascertainment of claims of American 
citizens for spoliations committed by the French prior to the 3ist dayof July, 


1801. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: If age deserves respect, these claims must be con- 
sidered highly respectable. They are venerable in years and sanctified 
in national gratitude. They were contracted over the cradle of the 
Republic and ratified at its baptism. They are rooted in the memories 
of Valley Forge and fragrant with the glories of Monmouth and York- 
town. 

By the treaty of the 6th of February, 1778, we stipulated with France 
to give certain privileges to her ships and merchandise and to aid in 
protecting her in her possessions. Gladly did we make these stipula- 
tions, for Washington was sorely pressed, and the shadow of death 
seemed to have settled on our hopes of independence as the Father of 
his Country gathered his suffering children around him with scant food 
and shelter amid the gloom of Valley Forge. That gloom was dis- 
pelled by that treaty. A bright morning dawned upon the darkest 
night that ever brooded over patriotic hopes. The thunder of Knox’s 
artillery and the gleam of Wayne’s bayonets under Washington, aided 
by France, at Monmouth and Yorktown speedily secured our inde- 
pendence. 

Pity it was that two such friendly powers should so soon come to dis- 
trust and injure each other. Jay’s treaty with Great Britain, so ac- 
ceptable to those who had not been weaned from their love of England, 
gave great offense to France and her friends on this side of the water. 
She thought that we should go with her against the world in the wild 
leap which she took for liberty after us, but the promises which seemed 
so reasonable to us in the gloom of Valley Forge were not deemed so 
desirable in the light of ourindependence. We failed tocome upto her 
expectations in our support of her cause against her and our ancient 
enemy, and our statesmen sought wisely, perhaps, if not in accordance 
with our treaties, to ‘‘ avoid entanglingalliances.’? Hernavy committed 
outrages upon the shipping and commerce of our merchants. The na- 
tional convention of France decreed May 9, 1793, that “‘ French ships of 
war and privateers may arrest and bring into the ports of the republic the 
neutral vessels which shall be laden, wholly or in part, either with articles 
of provisions belonging to neutral nations and destined to an enemy’s 
port, or with merchandise belonging to an enemy,’’ but by asubsequent 
decree declared ‘‘ that the vessels of the United States are not compre- 
hended in the dispositions of the decree of the 9th of May.’’ Theseand 
other decrees and proceedings under them were considered by our Gov- 
ernment as in direct violation of the law of nations and of the treaties 
France had made with us, and Congress, by act of July 7, 1798, an- 
nulled these treaties. The right of our citizens to have compensation 
from France for these depredations was considered so clearly established 
that our Government in its instructions to our envoys to France, under 
date of October 22, 1799, declares: 


First. At the opening of the negotiation yous will inform the French ministers 
that the United States ex from France, condition of the 


pect 
treaty, a stipulation - make to the Guano sof th the Un States full compensa- 
tion for all losses and damages which they shall have sustained by reason of 


| or in the United States, have ever imagined that a 
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irregular or illegal captures, or condemnation of their vessels and {)\.), ,, 
ga "color of authority or commissions from the Frenc h Re “pub i. 
agents 


The executive Directory of France also declared again and avai» +) 
their cruisers had committed unjustifiable depredations upon , 
chants; but France claimed compensation for our non-ful ia) Yh 
treaties with her, and that, if compensation were mac hou 
tual. We,in our extremity at Valley Forge, had st tip os te 
should guarantee to France her present and future possessio, 
ica, and that her privateers and prizes should enter our port 
part at pleasure, while the privateers and prizes of th 
France were to be excluded. These and other stipulation 
with France were of vast importance to her. She wasat war 
land, which had great interests in the West Indies. France, }) 
our ports as places of refuge, could easily annoy and injure F: 
her commerce in the West Indies. But our Government ¢ 
maintain a strict neutrality and refused to France the ad wes wh 
our treaties with her gave her, and she very reasonably complained ap4 
claimed damages. Our ministers acknowledged the justice of her 
by offering terms for the modification of the treaties. 

After long negotiations, serious compltications, and much diplo; 

a settlement was effected by the treaty of September 30, 1800, a: 
subsequent modifications, by which we were discharged forever from 
onerous burdens of our treaties, made in the hour of need, and from » 
claim of indemnity for refusing to France the privilege they secured ; 
her; and for these great advantages we paid France by offsetting ag 
her demands the claims which our citizens kad against her and 
which we thereby became as clearly liable to our own citizens as if w, 
had borrowed from them the money which France claimed we owed hey 
for wrongs which we inflicted on her. Could any ove, either in Franw 
government ¢ 
trolled by any sense of justice could so long delay the payn« 

just a claim as this, and after eighty-four years of unjustifiable procns. 
tination still persist in inflicting such injustice upon its own long-suf 
fering citizens? 

Soon after the making of this treaty numerous petitions were pr 
sented to Congress by merchants who had suffered by these spol 


| The first, I think, was presented by Mr. Samuel Smith, of M: 


who was a brigadier-general in the Revolutionary war, and was after- 
ward for many years a Representative and Senator in Congress. (n 
the 5th of February, 1802, a committee was appointed by the Honseto 
consider these claims, and on*the 15th day of March in that year Mr 
Roger Griswold, of Connecticut, brought the subject before the Hou 
by the following resolution: 

Resolved, That it is proper to make provision by law toward indemn f nk 
the merchants of the United States for losses sustained by them from Freneh 
ono the claims for which losses have been renounce: as ry th 2¢ final rati- 

m of the convention with France as published by proclamation of the 
President of the United States. 

This was in the Seventh Congress, in which sixteen States and no 
Territory were represented, and this resolution was introduced in the 
House of Representatives, which then seemed to have more distin- 
guished men than were in the Senate. Roger Griswold, Edward Lir- 
ingston, Samuel L. Mitchell, Andrew Gregg, James A. Bayard, Sam 
uel Smith, John Randolph, Nathaniel Mason, Thomas Low: ides, and 
John Rutledge were members. It was the first Congress held in the 
administration of Jefferson, and it was to this Congress th ut Mr. Jel 
ferson delivered his in writing sent by messenger. The form 
method was to have the two Houses listen to an address in person, and 
going in form to present their answer, which Jefferson conside red t too 
close an imitation of the royal mode of opening the British Parliament. 

On introducing the resolution Mr. Griswold, Mr. Smith, Mr Low 
Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Gregg, Mr. Bayard, and Mr. Rutledge spoke, an 
the House refused to consider the resolution by a vote of 33 to 54. (n 
the 22d of April, 1802, the committee which had been appointed 2 
February made a valuable historical report, which did not concud 
with any recommendation of a mode of relief or even of investizs' - 

On the 24th of January, 1803, Mr. Mitchell, of New York, t moved 
for the appointment of a committee by the followi ing resolution 

That a committee be appointed to inquire by what means th: 
or amount of property taken from citizens of the United States by tue ren 2 
during the late war in Europe can be best ascertained, and the several sorts 
captures distinguished and classed, and report — opinion thereon to &s 
House, to the end that indemnification may Se maa 

Near the close of the last session of the Seventh Congress Mr. Bay- 
ard brought the subject again before the House, and again the “0 
refused to consider it, by a vote of 21 to 48. Among those your on = 
oe Messrs. Bayard, Griswold, and Mitchell. Among those 

the negative was John Randolph. This delay or refusal to tak 
subject was not the fault of the claimants, who kept pr on 
claims, but of Congress, which refused even to inquire into the mai 
The distinguished speakers in this debate have long since pas" od aw: 
Samuel Smith continued in Congress over thirty years atte this deba 
abe died at the age of 87 without seeing any progress ma 
these claims, on which he had presented the first petition to C 

James A. Bayard, born in Pennsylvania, and dying seven' iy ya . 
in Delaware, where he had founded an illustrious family, '«! * 


>} i. 
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the present distingui Senator from Delaware, the advo- 
of the cause which he so eloquently sastained a quarter of a cent- 
any before this grandson was born. Andrew Gregg was, ten years after 
he debate, still serving the State of Pennsylvania in the Senate of the 
United States, and as President pro temporeof that body. He removed 
in 1814 from his farm in the wilderness to Bellefonte. 

Mr. Gregg was a fine specimen of the Irish element in the United 
States of splendid bodily physique, large brain, and handsome face. 
It — from that race that these States inherited their fame for manly 

1 and beautiful women. It was from this element that Pennsyl- | 
me ia obtained her Jong and illustrious race of heroes, statesmen, and 
scholars. Well, at Mr. Gregg’s hospitable mansion at Bellefonte he wel- | 
comed a young Irish gentleman, handsome and highly educated and 
conversant with the classics and modern languages. To this accom- 
plished gentleman Mr. Gregg gave his charming daughter in marriage, 
and in 1817 they presented him with a grandson inheriting the virtues 
ofhis race, and they named him, after his grandfather, ANDREW GREGG 
Ccvetin. This child grew up from fair youth to bright manhood, and 
some forty years ago brought his beautiful bride to New Haven, in Con- 
necticut. A handsomer couple never sat down to the famous table of 
the Tontine Hotel, beneath the shade of its overarching elms. It was 
there and then that I formed a most pleasing acquaintance with that 
young bridegroom who, after distinguished honors, borne with dignity 
at home and abroad, is now the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee [on Foreign Affairs] which has introduced this subject into this 
House for our consideration to-day, and is blessed with a family of chil- 
dren and half a score of grandchildren worthy of their honored progen- 
itors, and who is now speaking in the cause which engaged his grand- 
father’s attention eighty-two years ago, and fifteen years before this 
grandson was born. es 1 ; 

I have wandered into this digression, for which I hope my old-time 
friend will forgive me in referring so familiarly to himself and family, 
to show what delays these claims haveencountered. Fifteen years be- 
fore he was born his father-in-law was a leading figure in the discussion 
of these claims, and his grandchildren are witnesses of the debates on 
the same subject on which his grandfather and their great-great-grand- 
father spoke so many years ago. Had Charles Dickens taken the case 
of the French spoliation claims, in place of the chancery case of Jarn- 
dyce and Jarndyce in his Bleak House, what a far better picture he 
could have drawn of interminabledelays. The case of which he speaks 
“commenced twenty years ago, in which from thirty to forty counsel 
had been engaged at one time, in which costs had been incurred to the 
amount of £70,000,’’ was nothing to this spoliation claim, ‘‘ although 
it had its worn-out lunatics in every mad-house and its dead in every 
church-yard; its rained suitor with his slipshod heels and threadbare 
dress begging and borrowing the round of every man’s ac- 
quaintanee, which gives to moneyed might the means abundantly of 
wearing out the right, which so exhausts finances, patience, courage, 
hope, so overthrows the brain and breaks the heart.’’ 

In his opening chapter of Bleak House you have the following vivid 
description of this matter if you only substitute ‘‘ French spoliation 
claims’’ for “‘ Jarndyce and Jarndyce:’’ 

Jarndyce and conmpeated tha on, This scarecrow of a suit has, in course of 
time, become so that no man alive knows what it means. The par- 
ties to it understand it least; but it has been observed that notwochancery law- 
yers can talk about it for five minutes without coming to a total disagreement as 
toall premises. Innumerable children have been born into the cause ; innum- 
erable young people have married into it; innumerable old people have died 
out of it. Scores of persons have deliriously found themselves made parties in 
Jarndyce and Jarndyce without knowing how or why; whole families have in- 
herited hatred with the suit. The little plaintiff or defendant, who 
was a new rock when Jarndyce and Jarndyce should be set- 
tled, has grown up, possessed himself of a real horse, and trotted away into the 
other world. Fair wards of court have faded into mothers and grandmothers; 
8 long procession of has come in and gone out; the legion of bills in 
the suit have been transformed into mere bills of mortality. There are not three 
Jarndyces left upon the earth, since old Tom Jarndyce, in despair, blew 
his brains out at a coffee-house in ry-lane; but Jarndyce and Jarndyce 
still drags its weary length before the court, perennially hopeless. 


ani Aft. am after the fon attempt to have these claims attended to, 
-two years ago, the question wasagain brought before Congress. 
Andrew Jackson was President, and Vice-President Martin Van Buren 
ided over the Senate. Daniel Webster, Silas Wright, Theodore 
uysen, Samuel L. Southard, John M. Clayton, John Tyler, 


John C. William C. Preston, John Forsyth, Henry Clay, Hugh 
L. White, Thomas Ewing, and Thomas H. Benton were all members 
a When shall we see such a galaxy again? 


George Evans, Franklin Pierce, Rufus Choate, 
Edward Everett, John Davis, Tristam Burges, 
Cambrelling, Dudley Selden, Aaron Ward (father-in-law 
eman from Pennsylvania), Samuel Beardsley, 


i 


| 


Millard Fillmore, Horace Binney, John Y. Mason, Hen i 
° » ry A. Wise, 
George McDufiie, James M. Wayne, Richard H. Wilde (statesman, ora- 


M 
tor, and poet), Richard M. Johnson, John Bell, James K. Polk, David 
Crockett, William Allen, Thomas Corwin, and Edward 
onble lant From such a Congress one would naturally expect hon- 


On the Lith day of December 1832, a bill to provi i 
E provide for the satisfac- 
tion of these claims was introduced in the Senate, and it was referred 
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to a committee of five, of which Mr. Webster was chairman. On the 
14th of January, 1833, M1 Webster spoke upon it fortwohours. It then 
went over till December 17, 1533, when Mr. Webster again spoke inits 
favor. He was followed by John Tyler, of Virginia, in opposition. 
Mr. Shepley, of Maine, spoke in its favor, giving a graphic history of the 
claims. Silas Wright, of New York, followed against the bill. Mr. 
Benton, of Missouri, also opposed the bill, declaring that ‘‘ this-bill, if 


passed, would be the most odious and unprincipled ever passed by Con- 


Sress.’’ Mr. Webster replied to Mr. Benton; JohnC. Calhoun, of South 
Carolina, spoke against it, and wasanswered by Mr. Clay and Mr. Web- 
ster. Mr. Bibb, of Kentucky, a quaint old gentleman with a cue and 
knee-breeches, and who was afterward Secretary of the Treasury in 


President Tyler’s Cabinet, spoke in opposition, and on the 28th of Jan- 


uary, 1835, the bill (appropriating $5,000,000) passed in the Senate 
yeas 25, nays 21. Among the yeas were John Bell, James Buchanan, 
Henry Clay, John M. Clayton, Theodore Frelinghuysen, William C 
Preston, Samuel L. Southard, and Daniel Webster. Among the nays 
were Messrs. Benton, Call 1, and Wright 

The bill, however, was not reached in the House, and so failed to be- 
come a law 

Those who took part in this discussion have long since passed away 
Webster and Wright, Clay and Calhoun, Benton and Bibb. all died 
over a quarter of a century ago, but still the French spoliation claims 
survive—Jarndyce and Jarndyce still drones on 

It is now forty-one years since I came to Washington to attend to t 
affairs of Congress. I then found the French spoliation claims a v 


erable but vigorous question in these Hall Widows and orphans, who 
were born aiter their fathers had grown gray in the pursuit of these 
phantom claims, were prominent here at the hotels, or flitting between 
the two Houses and gazing from the galleries, and 
at the White House and other receptions. The face of one of these is 

still as distinct before me as a photograph, though her name is forgot- 

ten. She was a beautiful young woman, with great wealth of hair and 

charm of face and figure, with a dash in her veins of blood of the Paul 

Jones family. She devoted herself to the work of popularizing these 

claims. She lived at the National Hotel, then known as Coleman’s, 

and previously as Gadsby’s. Willard’s was then known as Fuller’s 

Tavern, and was a popular resort for judges of good liquor. She was 

acquainted with all the leading Senators and Representatives, and had 

the enthusiastic support of Edward A. Hannegan, of Indiana, trans- 

ferred from the House to the Senate, and noted for his impulsive West- 
ern oratory. She saw her hopes almost realized. She saw a bill for 
the payment of these claims passed both Houses but ruthlessly vetoed 

by President Polk. Her hair fell out, and its wealth of auburn turned 

to scattered silver. The roses withered from her cheeks, and her eyes 

grew dim through tears of disappointment, and finally she found rest 

in death, in a grave as dark as that in which her hopes for relief from 
Congress were buried. To whom she assigned her claims, or whether 
she sold them below their value, I know not, but I suppose her heirs or 
assigns have their longing eyes fixed upon this Capitol with a faith as 
firm as her own in her youthful days. 

It is just forty years ago since James K. Polk was inaugurated Pres- 
ident of the United States. At the head of his Cabinet was James 
Buchanan, who had eleven years before voted in favor of paying these 
bills. Robert J. Walker, William L. Marcy, and George Bancroft were 
also in his Cabinet. His administration began with the Twenty-ninth 
Congress, and among the prominent measures urged upon the attention 
of that Congress were these French spoliation claims. Forty-three 
years had then passed since they were first introduced into Congress, 
and forty more have now vanished into the eternities leaving these 
claims to-day unsettled at the door of this House. In the Senate of 
that Congress Vice-President Dallas presided with venerable white hair, 
which when these claims first came before Congress fell in clustered 
ringlets on the shoulders of a beautiful boy under 10 years of age 
Among the Senators were David L. Yulee, Reverdy Johnson, Daniel 
Webster, Lewis Cass, Thomas H. Benton, Thomas Corwin, Sam Hous- 
ton, and John C. Calhoun; all dead but Mr. Yulee, who still survives 
with many honors in the social circles of this metropolis. Among the 
Representatives I can, through the mist of vanished years, recall the 
voice and features of William L. Yancey, Alexander H. Stephens, Rob- 
ert Toombs, Stephen A. Douglas, Jefferson Davis, Robert C. Winthrop 
and Andrew Johnson; of these half-dozen three are dead and three sur- 
vive—two of the survivors mourning with unchanged hearts over the 
lost cause and the other lingering on the border of that bourne from 
which when once crossed there is no returning, and whose voice per- 
haps from its farther side we shall hear by proxy in this House ina 
few days. 

Well, a bill for the relief of these claimants passed both Houses during 
the Twenty-ninth Congress, and on Monday the 10th of August, 1846, 
President Polk sent his message vetoing it to the Senate. It appropri- 
ated five millions for the satisfaction of these claims. Mr. John M. 
Clayton and Mr. Webster made some remarks on the veto. The latter 
protested against the veto “‘as being a new and alarming extension of 
executive authority, not justified, not countenanced; finding no prece- 
dent, no apology in any previous exercise vf executive power under 
the Constitution.” This was the last day of the last session of the 
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Twenty-ninth Congress, and the bill for the relief of these claimants 
died with the veto. 

In the Thirty-third Congress the bill was again introduced and passed 
both Houses, but it was again vetoed, by President Pierce, in 1855. 
' Sometimes Congress refused to consider the matter at all. Some- 
times it passed one House and failed intheother. Sometimes it passed 
both Houses and failed by the interposition of the veto. Over forty 
times it has been examined by Congress and reports have been made 
upon it. Of these, thirty-eight were favorable and only two unfavora- 
ble. Clay and Clayton, Choate and Cushing, Bell and Everett, Sum- 
ner and Shepley, Frelinghuysen and Southard, Bayard and Buchanan, 
Preston and Ewing, all of them by speech or formal report advocating 
its passage, and here we are again to-day with the prayers of these pe- 
titioners begging that justice be no longer delayed. The Senate has 
already passed it. The President will not veto it. It is our duty this 
day and hour to pass it by a strong majority that justice may be tri- 
umphant and sickened hearts may be made glad, that hope shall be no 
longer deferred. 


Power to Originate Appropriation Bills. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. CHARLES T. O’FERRALL, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 23, 1885, 

On the following resolution offered by Mr. Hurp: 

** Whereas certain bills appropriating money from the Treasury of the United 
States, originating in the ate, have panel thet body and have been sent to 
this House for its concurrence, which are now upon the Speaker's table, to wit, 
Senate bill No. 398, entitled ‘A bill to aid in the establishment and temporary 
support of common schools,’ and many others; an 
RW hereas it is asserted that these bills are in violation of the privilege of this 
House to exclusively originate bills for raising revenue: The ° 
» “ Be dt resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be hereby directed to in- 
— into the power of the Senate to originate bills ing money from 
the Treasury of the United States, and report to this House at as early a day as 
practicable. And said committee shal! have leave to report at any time.” 

Mr. O’FERRALL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must confess this resolution has taken me bysur- 
prise. The bill which it antagonizes has been pending in this House 
since the latter part of the last session of this Congress. ted ef- 
forts have been made to secure its consideration, which has been pre- 
vented by our rules, and now, as its friends begin to hope with confi- 
dence that it will not be postponed much longer, we are confronted by 
a motion which, if sustained, will almost surely work its defeat for this 
session. I take it that if the House refers this matter to the Judiciary 
Committee it will defer action on this bill until a report has been made 
by that committee. Without in any mannerintending to intimate that 
the consideration of the resolution by the committee will be unneces- 
sarily delayed, we all know that it will be days at least before a report 
can be submitted. Then the many appropriation bills i of 
will be pressing for consideration and cro out this as well as other 
bills. I regret, therefore, that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HurD] 
has seen proper to submit this resolution at this time. It seems tome 
it would have been much better if the gentleman had waited until the 
bill to which his resolution particularly refers had been reached, when 
fall and ample time could be had for the discussion of the proposition 
embodied in his resolution. 

But, sir, the resolution has been offered and this House must pass on 
it. Whatisit? Whatproposition does itcontain? It contains adenial 
of the power of the other branch of to pass the bill known as 
the educational bill. It denies the power of the Senate of the United 
States to originate a bill ing an appropriation of money. The au- 
thority cited for this position is section 7, article 1, of the tution 
of the United States, which says: 

All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of tatives ; 
but the Senate may propose or concur with amendments as on bills. 

Now, sir, tothe common mind this section is plainandsimple. Sub- 
mit it to any plain, practical man, and boweuld be surprised to hear 
that any difference of opinion as to its construction or m could 
possibly exist. Take the words and analyze them in the light of their 
universal acceptation, and there is no mind at all acquainted with the 
English language that will not conclude that every word is unequivocal 
and not one has a compound But it is claimed by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio that the words ‘‘ raising revenue’’ em- 
brace the words ‘‘ appropriating revenue;’’ that, as the power tooriginate 
bills for raising revenue rests exclusively in the House of Representa- 
tives, the power to originate appropriation bills also rests exclusively in 
this House. 

Well, sir, it seems to me as clearas noonday that the terms ‘‘raise’’ 
and ‘‘appropriate’’ are as distinct in their meaning as “‘receive’’ and 
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——— as ‘‘takein’’ and “let out,” as “‘ produce’ and ““consume.”? 
So that when the Constitution says that this branch of Congres. 
shall have the power to originate bills to raise revenue, it meant by thas 
to declare that this branch only could devise the means by which top, 
was to flow into the Treasury for the support and maintenance of — 
ernment, and to declare nothing more. But it is asserted by the 3,. 
tinguished gentleman that after money is raised, after it is collected (.,,, 
the people, it does not become “‘revenue”’ until it is appropriated. a 
that revenue is not ‘‘raised,’’ in the meaning of the Constitution} ~ 
the money collected has been appropriated. att 

This is a So at variance with all my preconceived ideas = 
to the true, proper, and generally accepted definition of the won 
“‘revenue.’’ When I sought during the delivery of the gentleman's re 
marks to reconcile his definition of this very common word with, = 
long understanding as to its meaning, I was confronted with this deg. 
nition given by Webster and every lexicographer I have ever examined. 

Revenue, 1. Ina general sense, the annual rents, profits, interest, or issues of, ms 
arae of property, real or personal, belonging to an individual or to the public 
used of individuals, it is equivalent to income. Iu modern Usage, in. 

come is applied more generally to the rents and profits of individuals and re. 
enue to those of the state. ee 

2. The annual uce of taxes, excise, customs, duties, rents, &c_ w} 

or state collects and receives into the treasury for public use . 

This definition does not say produce and expend, receive and dis. 
charge, collect and disburse, take in and pay out, raise and appropriate 
but it simply declares that revenue is the money that is produced, re. 
ceived, collected, taken in or raised by or from taxes, excise, customs 
duties, &c. The moment it reaches the treasury that moment jt be. 
comes revenue. Every dollar of the large surplus now hoarded in the 
vaults of the National Treasury is revenue—money collected from the 
people—though it remains unappropriated. ‘ 

I must confess, Mr. Speaker, that had it not been for the earnestness 
with which the proposition embraced in this resolution was presented, 
and the eloquence and adroitness with which it was supported, I would 
= have allowed it to occupy one moment of my time in its consider. 

on. 

The school in which I have been taught has been that of a strict con- 
struction of the Constitution. I have been taught that the framers 
were careful in the selection of their ; that words were used 
in their ordinary meaning; that their purpose was to present a chart 
plain that those who were to come after them could not misconstrue or 
misinterpret it. 

It is true that with all their care questions of construction have 
arisen and the supreme judicial tribunal created by the Constitution 
has frequently been called upon to interpret its provisions. But, sir, 
in the-very infancy of this Union, as far back as the year 1800, the great 
political. reyolation which swept over this country placed this Giovern- 
ment upon the bed-rock of strict construction, not only as to the rights 
reserved to the States, but as to the powers of the co-ordinate branches 
of the Government in their relations to each other. At times when 
has run high and calm judgment has been dethroned there have 
departures from this fundamental principle. They have been 
justified by the emergencies and excused by the dangers of the hour. 

Now no dangers confront us, unless it be the danger which the gen- 
tleman from Ohio predicted in what he regarded as an encroachment 
of the Senate upon the power given tothis House. I have tried toshow 
~~ there was em a t. ‘ 

n opposing this resolution, Mr. Speaker, I feel that | am following 
closely in the line of my teachings. Strict construction and giving to 
every word its ordinary meaning, confining the General Government 
and each of its branches to the powers expressly conferred or arising 
by ne implication, have been the lessons taught me in the polit 
i which I have been reared. Ishall not depart from thes 
ee and hence shall not vote for a resolution which in my opit- 

embodies a proposition of such broad construction that the most 
advanced constitutional latitudinarian can adopt it with perfect pro 


cha 


But, referring to the danger which is thought by the gentleman from 


Ohio to threaten us if the power of the Senate to originate apprép™ 

is recognized, I must say, with all deference, I think that all 

direction are not well-founded. The Senate of the United 

is composed of gentlemen who in their love for the Constitution 

for the interests of the people must be as sincere and ardent 

as the members of this House. They are citizens of the various “!\ 

represent, not foreigners. They represent no crowned head, 0 

no dignitaries—they represent the States in tc! 

danger in vesting in the Senate the power that 's denied 

by the resolution. What matters it to this House whether they ‘0% 

first or laston an appropriation bill if itis right ? If a bil! should come 

from the Senate that in the opinion of this y is wrong, why “<= 

be throttled here. No appropriation bill can become a law excep! ™ 

and the concurrence of this House. These are briefly sy" 

stated wi any attempt at rhetoric. vas 

Holding these views and looking with interest upon the fate of = 

bill at which this resolution in effect is aimed, I must express 7 
earnest hope that the friends of this important measure will fin 
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vo obstacles in their way and will vote against this resolu- 
constitn — save the a aaien bill from its inevitable doom in 
— event of the passage of this resolution. 

I speak for Virginia when I say that there is no matter of legislation 
before this Congress in which her people take as deep an interest as in 
this bill, which is to lift from her shoulders the burden under which 
she has been suffering for the last fifteen years and enable her to throw 
wide open the doors of her school-houses for-the full benefit of all her 
children, high and humble, rich and poor, white and colored. 

Great have been her tribulations and intense have been her trials, 
but with a courage that has never been daunted, a zeal that has never 

ed, and a determination that has never wavered she has continued 
to promote as far as her weakened ability would allow, year by year, 
her freecommon-school system. — She is looking now with yearning eyes 
to this Congress for relief. Will itcome? I wish I could give an 
affirmative answer, but I can not; I can only wait andhope. I shall 

d the vote on this resolution as a strong indication of the disposi- 
tion of this House upon this important subject, which is presented in 
four propositions: ieiiniiieneess 

First. Will the General Government aid in eradicating the great evil 
of illiteracy that is now resting so heavily upon certain States? 

Second. Will the General Government do its duty to those whom it 
clothed with the muniments of citizenship? 

Third. Will the burden of educating 2,740,926 colored iJliterates be 
permitted to rest upon eleven States with a white population of less 
than 8,000,000, while the other twenty-seven States and all the Terri- 
tories, with a white population of 36,000,000, are burdened with the 
education of only 479,952 of this class ? 


$2,000,000,000 continue to have cast upon them the education of nearly 
seven-eighths of the colored illiteracy of this country, while the other 


Fourth. Must eleven States with an assessed wealth of only about | 


$15,000,000,000, shall escape with the education of only about one- 
seventh of this class ? 

Let this House ponder well these propositions, and let the gentlemen 
on this floor answer for themselves whether these are not wrongs that 
ought to be redressed. Let those of more favored States inquire within 
themselves whether it is just and right to’continue this great inequality 
of burden. Let the spirit which the South has shown in regard to 
appropriations for the relief of those who have suffered by the misfort- 
ues of war appeal in some degree for assistance in her behalf, and 
for the general Welfare of the country. Let the dictates of right and 
justice and equity prevail, and Virginia and her suffering sister States 
will rejoice together over the passage of this bill and the great bless- 
ings that will flow from it. 


Interstate Commerce. 


The greatest good of the greatest number the final test of legislation. 
Railroads should be made the useful servants, not the imperious masters, of 
the people. 


'SPEEOH 


HON. BYRON M. CUTCHEON, 


OF MICHIGA N, 
IN THE HovsE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, December 16, 1884. 
The House ha’ 
of commissioners of interstate commerce, and 
Mr. CUTCHEON said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: All laws and lawmakers exist, or should exist, for 
the greatest good o: the greatest number. 
w or lawmaker ceases to serve that end, the one should 


to regulate such commerce— 









hr zepealed, the other. retired It is to this ultimate and crucial test 
— Oya egislation ought to be brought, and if it 
will not bear this test it ought to be rejected. ae 

If the bill consideration will effectuate the greatest good of the 
greatest number; then it ought to become a law; if it will not, then it 
tnauld not become law. If the Reagan bill will subserve the good— 






a number than the so-called commis- 
: should have to the commission 
bill and the best law, whatever its parentage. 
THE RAILROAD SYSTEM. 
tem of the United States is but fifty years old. It 
ne most wonderful spectacle of rapid development and 
world has everseen. In fifty years it has grown from 
and in full operation. It 
our commerce; it has become as 
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| try would have been impossible. 
twenty-seven States and all the Territories, with an assessed wealth of | have been impossible. 





under consideration the bill (H. R. 5461) to establish a board | 
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well the chief vehicle of our civilization. This vast system has grown 
up in these few years under the imperious guidance of a natural law, 
— it can neither control nor override—the law of demand and sup- 
ply. ‘ 
The vast commerce which is carried by this railroad system flows in 
channels shaped by a law of nature as truly as the rivers that run to the 
sea, even though it may flow over mountain ranges, across apparently 
impassable gulfs, or great rivers; it flows from the springs of production 
to the great sea of consumption with an unerring course. 
FRICTION INEVITABLE. 

It was to be expected, nay, it was inevitable, that in the creation, 
organization, and operation of such a vast system inequalities, and per- 
haps abuses, would creep in. Like any machine just put in operation, 
there will be friction. It is our work to make that friction the least 
possible; and yet we shall need care and wisdom, lest in handling this 
system which has grown up under natural law we do not act against 
the law, disarrange the working of the whole, and do more harm than 
good. 

In the course of this debate there have been, it seems to me, many 
unwarrantable assumptions, much ill-considered reasoning, and some 
utterances savoring more of prejudice than of logic. It seems to have 
been assumed, in some quarters, that not to be hostile to railroads is to 
be an enemy of the people; and, vice versa, that every friend of the people 
must, prima facie, be an enemy of corporations. 

CORPORATIONS, 

There are men who seem to shudder at the very name ‘‘corporation,”’ 
andachill goes over them as it does over achild when it hears of ‘‘ ghosts”’ 
and ‘‘spooks.’’ And yet without railroads the settlement and com- 
mercial development of the great interior regions and spaces of our coun- 
Without corporations railroads would 
The enterprises are too vast, the amount of cap- 
ital required too great, the combinations too extensive and complicated 
for individual management. 

Ten, twenty, fifty, or a hundred upright and enterprising men, not 
one of whom has ever been accused in his community of being dishon- 
orable, associate themselves together under the forms of law for the 
promotion of a common and beneficent enterprise. They become at 
once an “‘ artificial person,’’ a ‘‘soulless corporation.’’ Their enter- 
prise becomes ‘‘ grasping greed.’’ Their wealth becomes ‘‘bloated,’’ 
and they themseives altogether the ‘‘enemies of the people!’’ The 
simple fact is that railroads can only succeed by serving the people. 
They can only succeed largely by serving the people well. A weak and 
sickly railroad is as impotent to serve the people as it is to pay its stock- 
holders. 

A railroad corporation, in order to do good service in bringing the 
producers and consumers of the country.together, must be strong. It 
must have good road-bed, good track, good rolling-stock, good motive 
power. It must be capable of carrying much freight expeditiously and 
many passengers safely. A good railroad must bea strongone. The 
province of the legislator here is to see that their strength is not abused 
and that it is used for the greatest good of the greatest number. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION. 

The first question, which has been rather hinted a+ than raised, is, 

Has Congress the constitutional power to pass this bili or any such bill? 


| In this case the grant is claimed to be express and to be contained in 


the words‘ ‘‘to regulate commerce with foreign nations and between 
the several States.’’ But this is not a bill to regulate the commerco 
so much as to regulate the carrier. Commerce is something broader and 
greater than carrying. Carryingis simply a means to commerce. So, 
while this may be a regulation affecting commerce it is something less 
than a regulation of the commerce itself. Of course the framers of the 
Constitution did not have the idea of railroads in their minds, for they 
were not yet conceived, at least not realized. 

What was the evil to be remedied by this grant of power under the 
Constitution? It is easily gathered from the history of those times. 
Under the Confederation the several States had assumed to regulate 
trade between themselves and their adjacent States and to impose du- 
tiesupon imports. On the other hand, the Confederation had no power 
to regulate commerce between the several States nor to raise revenue 
from imposts. Connecticut discriminated against New York and New 
York against Connecticut. The same was true of New Jersey and of 
other States. 

It was this very evil. of the want of power in the Confederation to 
regulate commerce between the several States, and thus to raise a Fed- 
eral revenue, that led to the meeting of commissioners of Virginia and 
Maryland at Annapolis, which finally developed into the constitutional 
convention at Philadelphia, and eventuated in our present Federal 
Constitution. 

I think that no one can read the history of those times without be- 
ing satisfied that the framers of the Constitution had in mind when 
they granted to Congress the power ‘‘to regulate commerce between 
the several States’’ a very different thing from the regulation of com- 
mon carriers, which is all that this bill amounts to. But it may be 
said the greater includes the less. The power to regulate the commerce 
includes the power to regulate the carrier. Let it be granted. 
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We have at last struck a subject where we are all agreed that the 
Constitution is safe from infraction. Even our friends, the strict con- 
structionists, under the lead of that distinguished phi ituti 
alist, the gentleman from Texas, are able to put their fingers “‘ into 
the very print of the nails,’’ and upon the very words of the text and 
say, ‘‘ Behold, here is the letter of the grant.’’ The liberal construc- 
tionist is also content, knowing that no such mighty framework of 
government as this could exist and carry out its grand purposes with- 
out such a power to regulate commerce between its constituent Com- 
monwealths, and are satisfied also that the right to exist as a nation 
implies the exercise of all needful power to effectuate the ends of its 
existence. So we are all agreed that we have the needed power to pass 
either of these bills. 

DIRECTED AGAINST RAILROADS. 


Railroads are the chief tools of commerce. Under our present sys- 
tem of civilization they are the great instruments of distribution of 
all that the world uses, produces, or consumes. They are simply the 
means of bringing the producer and the consumer together. They 
bring the farmers of Dakota, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Illinois into contact with the lumbermen and miners 
of Michigan, the coal and iron workers of Pennsylvania, the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of New York, and the operatives in the mills 
and factories of New England; and, vice versa, they bring the products 
of the mills and manufactories of New England and New York, the 
mines and furnaces of Pennsylvania and Ohio, and the lumber and 
iron of Michigan and Wisconsin to the doors of their consumers in the 
South, West, and Northwest. 

Now, all true political economy, which ever has for its end the great- 
est good of the greatest number, demands that the producer and con- 
sumer be brought together with the least possible waste and loss in 
distribution or transportation of products. I believe we areall agreed 
upon that. In other words, ‘‘the greatest good of the greatest num- 


ber’’ demands the cheapest possible transportation for the products of cheaper 


labor; the lowest possible freights in bringing ‘‘ meat to the sower and 
bread to the eater’’—and this especially for long distances, else the 
whole value of the product will be used in t rtation, and nothing 
will be left to compensate the producer, and he, therefore, ceases to pro- 
duce. 

LONG HAULS AND SHORT HAULS. 


Thus it is manifest that longest transportation must have cheapest 
rates—that the good alike of the producer and the consumer demands 
it. And they are ‘‘ the greatest number.”’ 

Mr. Speaker, the great through trank-lines of railroad, against which 
the Reagan bill is directed, were not constructed with reference to the 
local trafic along their lines so much as with reference to the carrying 
of this great interstate commerce, the bringing together of the great 
East and the great West—the seaboard and the markets of E on 
the one hand, and the great granary of the world in the basin of the 
Mississippi on the other. 

It was not for ‘‘ the local trade’’ that the Pennsylvania road scaled 
the cliffs of the Alleghanies, or that the Baltimore and Ohio climbed the 
Blue Ridge and crawled along the dizzy heights of the Cheat River 
gorge, or that the Central Pacific soared above the clouds of the Sierras 
or crowned the eternal buttresses of the Rockies. 

Not for this the Southern Pacific spanned the unfathomed chasms of 
the Colorado and the arid wastes of New Mexico; and not for this the 
Northern Pacific leaped through 1,500 miles of wilderness to bind in 
iron bands the Pacific coast and the great chain of lakes so as to bring 
the commerce of the Orient to the doors of 56,000,000 of consumers. 
These grand highways of commerce and of migration are the con- 
necting-link between vast masses, not only of our own po i 
but they connect our entire national system of transportation with 
other nations and other continents. Their construction has been of 
untold value in the building up of local communities and the devel- 
opment of localtrade. But they were not primarily built for the ben- 
efit of local trade. Local trade could not exist without them, and local 
trade owes everything, even its existence, to them. But we must seek 
and find ‘‘the greatest of the greatest number ”’ in and 
promoting their through traffic. But we are met by the Reagan bill, 
which forbids discriminations,which bases rates largely upon one sole 
element or factor, and that is mi 

Tt seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that it ought to be apparent upon its 
face how unwise a prohibition this would be. Is it not apparent that 
it would subordinate the good of great sections and vast Common- 
wealths to the welfare of comparatively 

This question of “‘long haul”’ and ‘* 
oughly discussed in this debate that I need consume but little time 
upon it. 

Is it not apparent that the element of length of haul is one of the 
Jeast factors in the cost of ? 

Some of the neglected factors may be briefly named as follows: 

1. Cost of construction of road. 

Pe The grade, and consequent motive power required to move a given 
mnage. 

3. The quantity to be handled and hauled. 


ee, 

4. The continuity of supply for hauling, whether permanent o, trap, 
sient. , 
5. The distance to be hauled without handling, breaking bulk o 


train. 

6. The terminal facilities for handling. 

7. The value of the tonnage, whether it be coarse lumber or vals 
ble ore. — 

8. Competition with water ways or other great trunk-lines 
greater facilities or shorter lines. 

9. The development of new enterprises and new feeders to g road 

All these, and more, Mr. Speaker, must be taken into account i, 
termining what discriminations will be equitable, proper, 
under varying circumstances. These circumstances and equities ca, 
not be determined bya blind and inexorable law. There must be jy 
of the law the quick human intelligence, the sound judgment ang 
varied knowledge of the living judge or commissioner, wit) g certain 
discretion in the application of principles upon which we are aj) «), 
stantially . iam therefore for the commission bill. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, if this iron prohibition goes into effect, withog: 
such intelligent direction, what will be the effect? Will it be to briny 
local freights, those which accommodate the few, down, or will it be 
send through freights, those that serve the many, up? It seems to ms 
that the effect will be the latter, and that more will be lost, in the jos 
of the many, than will be gained in the gain of the few. It wil! yy: 
more money into the hands and pockets of the railroads, and will jeay, 
less as the portion of labor and production. It will waste in mere gis. 
tribution what ought to be saved to the producer and the consumer. 
It will make dearer bread and meat for the millions of the East. and it 
= make dearer tools, lumber, salt, and iron for the millions of the 

est. 

The local shipper may have to pay more to bis first great competing 
point, which, I believe, is only and simply just; but he gets his freight 

beyond the competing point, and saves enough upon his incon. 
ing freight and in the reduced price of all that he consumes to mor 
than compensate him for this discrimination. 

I have not considered this question at all from the standpoint of the 
interest of the railroad. That is a matter of only secondary considen- 
tion. The railroad belongs to the few, and we are considering the in- 
terests of the many. 

I am not ‘‘a railroad man’’ nor an “‘anti-railroad man.” [ never 
had a dollar invested in a railroad in my life. I never was employed 
by a railroad in my life. I haveno interest in them except as they are 
the greatest factor in our new age of modern development. [ see no 

t but that they must continue increasingly that greatest factor 
in all time to come. I want to-seethem made the useful servantsand 
not the imperious masters of the people. I want to see them controlled 
for the greatest good of the greatest number. 

And, Mr. Speaker, this matter of the proper subordination and reg- 
ulation of railroad corporations and common carriers is one that is to 
a great extent solving itself in accordance with the universal law of 
supply and demand, of competition and division of profits. 

his is remarkably exhibited in the tables prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics in his report on the rela- 
tion of the railroads to commerce, some of which I will here insert 
showing not only how competition has reduced the price of carriage by 
rail, but also, in the second table, how the competition of the great 
trunk-lines of railroad has reduced the price of transportation by lake 
and canal. 
REDUCTION IN THE COST OF TRANSPORTATION AND THE CONCURRENT INCREM*E 

IN THE VOLUME OF TRAFFIC. 


During the last fifteen years the cost of internal transportation in this country 
has been greatly red . At the same time the volume of traffic has mpic) 
inereased. This is clearly illustrated by the following facts: 


Statement showing the reduction in 
State canals, and on the several 


hay lng 


int in de. 
and wise 


per ton per mile on the New York 
railroads of the United States 


1868. 


Cents. 
x7? 


ie 


Average on railroads..............<.0++++ 


* Year ended December 31. 
+ Year ended September 30. 


From the available data presented 
annual freight charge on the trunk-lines mentioned f 


29 
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* + Year ended May Si. 
i Year ended Mirch 3. 
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ents mile in 1873, and further to 1.055 cents per ton 

per mile in 1988 00 ot Pat reduction in the cost of internal transportation 
mile in} the of new economies, improved facilities, and 

y rail has poe transportation and in trade. The rapidly increasing volume of 
competias also been ‘one of the important elements in cheapening the actual cost 


rtation by rail. . 
of transpo’ juction which has been made in transportation charges in the 
+ The great - the tural interests of the Wateu ond 


nhwestern States, is, however, more clearly illustrated by the following 


No the average annual rates for the transportation of wheat 
satewent go to New York from 1857 to 1884: 
ight charges bushel the transportation of wheat from Chicago to 
ascrage freight charges Der thetyeare 1857 to September 1, 1884, inclusive. 
Tee ee 
ee lake and | By lake and! ,_ ‘ 
Calendar years. }Yennal —. .) are. 
of cS 
— | Conn. Cents. 


Cents. 
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wasn eeeneenns na 

25.0 35.1 

22.0 | 33.3 

25.0 | 31.0 

23.0 | 33.5 
19. 26.9 | 33.2 
14.10 | 16.9 28.7 
11. 43 | 14.6 24.1 
9.58 | 11.8 16.5 
11.24 | 15.8 20.3 
9.15 | 11.4 | 17.7 
11. 60 | 13.3 | 17.3 
12.37 | 15.7 | 19.7 
8.19 | 10.4 | 14.4 
7.89 | 10.9 | 14.6 
8.40 | 11.5 16.5 
6.60 | 9.75 | 13.0 





| 


*Including Buffalo trar*fer charges and tolls 


) 
il about the 1868 that the managers of the trunk-lines re- 
glist the transportation of grain from Chicago to the seaboard as a source of 


‘ uction in the average rates of transportation by lake and canal from 
Tene per bushel in 1884, in the rates by lake 
and rail from 29 cents per bushel in 1868 to 9.75 cents per bushel in 1884, and in 
> rates from 42.6 cents per bushel in 1868 to 13 cents during the 
year 1884, has been the direct result of the sharp competition which has pre- 
vailed between the compeniog uniiscnds, and with the water line formed by the 
,and Hudson River. This fall of rates has greatly 
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imulated tt of the agricultural resources of our highly product- 
ive Western and N western States, and has tended enormously to ones 
the wealth of those States. 


| Many illustrations might be presented in order to show the great increase in 
the volume of traffic wh at the same time, has taken place. The following 
table is, however, sufficiently indicative of the whole subject, and in this connec- 
tion must suffice : 


Total number of tons (0, 000 pounds commporees upon the New York State canals, 
the New rok fa ‘udson ore ilroad, the New York, Lake Erie and 
Western Railroad, and the Pennsylvania Railroad, each year from 1862 to 1882, in- 
clusive, 
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| 
| 
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Tons. Tons. Tons. 
6, 442,225 | 1,846,599 | 3,908,243 4,722,015 
5,859,080 | 2,281,885 | 4,312,209 5, 402, 991 
6,173,769 | 4,122,000 | 4, 852,505 5, 804, 061 
6,467,888 | 4,532,056 | 4,844,208 | 7,100,294 
6, 673,370 | 4,393,965 | 5,564,274 8, 459,535 
6,364,782 | 5,522,724 | 6,312,702 9, 211, 231 
5,804,588 | 6,114,678 | 6,364,276 | 8,626,946 
4, 859,858 | 6,001,954 6, 239, 946 9, 115, 368 
4,172,129 | 6,803,680 5,972,818 9, 922, 911 
4,955,963 | 6,351,356 | 6,182,451 9, 738, 295 
5,171,320 | 7,695,413 | 6,150,568 | 10,946,752 
5, 362,372 | 9,015,753 | 8, 212,641 13, 684, 041 
6, 457, 656 | 10,533,088 | 8,715,892 15,364,788 
5,179,192 | 11,591,379 | 11,086,823 | 18,229,365 
5, 467, 423 | 11,330,393 | 11,895,238 | 20,360,399 
5, 664,056 | 10, 892, 440 | 13,610,623 | 21, 674, 160 
of canal t, State of New York. 

Pennsylvania eee 
table it appears that the onthe New York Cen- 
oenniinee ly tons in 1868 to 10,892,440 
a aeenne on the New York, Lake Erie and 
tons in 1868 to 13,610,623 tons in 1883; 
on the Ivania Railroad increased from 
tons in 1883. total tonnage t rted by 
from 10,476,857 tons in 1868 to 46,177,223 tons 





United aaatly Ulustrates the enormous growth of the internal commerce of the 


These tables abundantly illustrate and demonstrate how, without re- 
strictive and crippling laws, other than the laws of trade and commerce, 











competition has brought down the cost of transportation, saving thou- 
sands of millions to the producers and consumers of the country, has 
Stimulated and developed production and increased the volume of com- 
merce and diffused activity and prosperity throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. This natural law is still operative, and this proc- 
ess is going on. These corporations are the creatures of the law, and 
we have the power to do with them as we will. We have the right to 
control them subject to the law of the greatest good of the greatest 
number. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I suppose that even railroad corporations have 
some rights. I do not suppose that it is right to confiscate a railroad 
any more than it is to confiscate a farm, ashop, ora factory. They must 
take what the law gives them, or rather what it leaves them. 

Transportation is a commodity the same as wheat or pork, or iron 
or cotton. Itis governed by the same lawof supply and demand, which 
is the law of gravitation of the economic universe. 

Let us not seek to overturn the natural laws of trade, nor to undo 
the irrepealable law of the advantage of position. Every such attempt 
will prove a disastrous failure—more disastrous to the people than to 
the corporations. Let us rather work with the law, guiding, restrain- 
ing, and correcting, but not contravening—seeking to remedy the un- 
doubted evils of a new and rapidly changing civilization in a new and 
wonderfully developing country. 

We have to-day as much railroad mileage as all the rest of the world 
combined. Wealso have the cheapest transportation and the best rail- 
road service in the world, and, what is more, it is growing constantly 
better. The people are getting better and cheaper service every year. 
The people have no use for feeble and bankrupt railroads. Such roads 
render neither good nor cheap service. 

There can be no real monopoly in railroad service in this country for 
any long time. With a great and rapidly increasing amount of capital 
constantly seeking investment, whenever one line becomes unduly 
profitable another will spring up by its side to share its business and 
divide its profits. 

Mr. Speaker, the natural laws and forces of material development 
are moving in the right direction. We only need to work with these 
laws, and guide these forces, and we shall continue to see in the future, 
as in the past, the greatest good of the greatest number steadily and 
surely and inevitably evolved. 

Holding this faith, I shall vote for the commission bill. 


Repeal of Certain Internal Taxes. 


SPEECH 
oF 


ABRAM 5S. 


OF NEW YORK, 


HON. HEWITT, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 5, 1885, 


On the bill (H. R. 5432) repealing certain internal-revenue taxes. 


Mr. HEWITT, of New York, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have warmly advocated the freeing from taxation of 
alcohol used in thearts. I have no objection to the repeal of the taxes 
on spirits distilled from fruit, because the revenue from this source is 
small and difficult of collection. I would gladly favor the repeal of 
the taxes upon tobacco if the state of the revenue would permit, be- 
cause tobacco is the one luxury of the workingman. But I can not 
vote for the bill proposed to be passed by my colleague [Mr. Hiscock ]} 
for the reason that the aggregate reduction in the revenue which it 
will cause will make it impossible to secure other reductions in taxa- 
tion more important than those proposed by this measure. In other 
words, the passage of this bill will make it impossible to institute any 
comprehensive reform in the revenue system of the country. 

Business is now stagnant and labor unemployed because we make 
our manufactured products artificially and unnecessarily dear by taxes 
on the raw materials used in the arts. We can get no relief from our 
troubles until we repeal the duties on raw materials. Such a repeal 
will enable us to produce goods more cheaply and sell them in the 
open markets of the world. Our labor will then find ready employ- 
ment at good wages, because the money now exacted by taxes on raw 
materials will be added to the wages fund. Without a repeal of these 
duties our industry is hopelessly confined in a sepulcher from which 
there can be no resurrection, although there will be a judgment day 
for those who have caused the funeral. 

Moreover, the passage of this measure will leave the incoming admin- 
istration with an empty Treasury and compel it to increase the public 
debt. This branch of the subject has just been exhaustively treated 
by Mr. David A. Wells, whose statement I append to these remarks for 
the careful study of those who preach that the repeal of the internal- 
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revenue duties is necessary, possible, and desirable. For one, I know 
that it is not a feasible solution of our troubles, and I will do nothing 
which will impede the only practicable remedy which is to be found 
in the early repeal of all duties on raw materials: 


National budget for 1885~’86, classified and balanced. 


CLASS I—WAR TAXES AND OBLIGATIONS, DR. 


Interest on public debt, 1885~'86..........1cccccscesseenncnerensseseetecnennnenenneens 
OSI covcccccasesevegnensenccnenbesteedilivenetinnne 


TAXES TO BALANCE, CR. 
Distilled spirits, internal revenue..............0cceccecerereenereene cesses coeennnnenen cee 
Imported wines and spirits, duties 
Fermented liquors, internal revenue.. 
Fermented liquors, import duties ..............cceesseemecseercneneeeeeneesceensnres 


79, 000, 000 


Nors.—From the above exhibit it will be seen that the financial burden of the 
war, 60 faras the interest on the national debt and current expenditures on ac- 
count of pensions are concerned, can now be nearly met by taxes on a class of 
commodities which public sentiment almost unanimously regards as best fitted 
for taxation. J ng, furthermore, from experience, there can be but little 
doubt that the tax on domestic distilled spirits might be reduced to 50 cents 
= proof lon with no loss to the revenue, but with great relief to the manu- 

facturing interests of the country through the cheapening of alcohol, and also 
to the distilling and agricultural interests through the increased demand for 
grain for distilling and the increased industrial use of the resulting products. 


CLASS IT, DR. 

Legislative, executive, and judicial expenditures......... pinncnseemmingneia 
Foreign intercourse 

Miscellaneous* 


NI ocncnccssscittihinduvviniintninhsibibiniinianctinoeeaind nn 
*Under this head are grouped a large class of expenditures, mainly under the 
supervision of the Treasury Department, such as expenses of the mints, Coast 
Survey, independent treasury, judgments of Court of Claims, marine hospitals, 


repairs and care of public buildings, Department of Agriculture, drawbacks 
under the customs, &c. 


TAXES TO BALANCE, CR. 


Tobacco, domestic, internal taxes...........0..cssssessssese sessesseeseesessansteees 
Tobacco, import duties....... pansvilinapeianimpetetigenitigidesees 
Importations of silk, 50 per cent. of customs receipts* 


RAE cccorecenvessenvigimnvincscnuntioteiiopniiiiieaientagsNibtstghieevsenctuaiiaion 47, 000, 000 
*The duties collected on the importation of silks—in the main articles of lux- 
ury—for the year 1882 aggregated ,633,000. With increasing population, or an 
increase in national consuming power contingent on a return of prosperity, the 
revenues from this source will probably increase. With a moderate reduction 
of — rates now levied—50 per cent.—such an increase would not be problemat- 
ical. 
CLASS III, DR. 
Military establishment ..............+..eccssressrseseseeeseees 


eoesesessseeee $26, 429, 577 
Public works 


TAXES TO BALANCE, CR. 
Sugars and molasses, import duties 


CLASS IV, DR. 


* The expenditures of the Navy Department for the year 1883 were $15,283,437. 
TAXES TO BALANCE, CR. 


Importations of silk, 50 per cent. of customs receipts. 
Importations of fine cottons, customs recei 
Importations of fancy articles (pipes, perfumery, &c.) customs re- 


Interior Department and Indians 
Postal service, deficiencies 
District of Columbia.................. 


Miscellaneous, cost of collecting revenue, repaymeuts of duties, &c... 21,112, 155 


eee inicesuthicovetevesul 


BALANCED BY RECEIPTS, CR. 
Prabiihe Ranadian, GO00B..... .ccrcsvovceessevecssstns sve envecetegiesocceescte Riclatbuccumeeiocnsinabenas 
Pacific Railroads 
Custom-house fees, fines, and penalties 
Other fees, penalties, & 
Profits on coinage, assays, &c... 
Revenues District of Columbia 
Tax on national-bank circulation... 
Other miscellaneous sources........... 


32 
i} 


. 
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31, 822, 000 
se 6,000,000 


fine linens........... 


ovens 


Import duties on opium, embroideries, jewelry, precious stones, and 


se eeeee 


RECAPITULATION OF NATIONAL EXPENDITURES, 1885-86. 

Class I.—Intereston national debt and 

Class II.—Executive, leglislative, j 
miscellaneous ..........00-0+00-« 

Class III.—Military establishment and 

Class IV.—Naval establishment......................<. sieatitnaneseteites evasvenasesee 

Class V.—Interior, Indians, and miscellaneous...... 


Ae Ree Oee Ree eee ee eeeneeeeee 


46, 608, 079 
sone 
25, 000, 000 
37, 607, 155 


Total.......... utinihicnitiboonaliie csctnssaesecessestipseessbeescensninupesciatainibenseceseanscenioe SU MNNLOUD 
for the fiscal year 1885-86 not 


coe detec ot ee et 
contribution to the “sinking fund” for the reduction of the national debt. 


te eeeeneeee 
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the former it ought to be safe to say that they should be fair! 
off by the surplus revenues that will 


es 
y balanced a, 

ll accrue over and above ate e224 paid 

penditures (as above enumerated) before any legislation materiajly 1) 

taxation could now be e and take effect. Of the latter t1. >" 

quired by statute for the year 1885-'86 is $48,571,861, a sum ve 


ry ne ex 

to the present requirement for interest on the debt.* Assuming th, ~ 
national revenue for the same year to be as estimated by the Treasury 
$330,000,000—then the surplus for the year would be $11,171,563, or, {n7), dir ae 
sinking fund, $59,743,000, Owing, however, to what has been termed +)..." 
ticity’ of our revenue, it is very probable that the surplus as thus figured ; 
be increased to the extent of $10,000,000 to $15,000,000, and if national jro«.- 
comes back such increase may be regarded as certain. But, on the oj} 

if but a moiety of the appropriations recommended for gun-founder.e 
armaments, river and harbor improvements, and Mexican war pensj,.,.. 
granted, there will be no increase, and, apart from the sinking fund 1. 
whatever. With these facts and estimates, the fiscal influence of the pr — 
Spanish and other treaties, and also of the scheme for repealing the rem." 
tobacco and other internal taxes can be readily appreciated. a 

If the Spanish treaty alone is ratified, the immediate loss to the existing »., 
nues from imported sugars and tobacco, estimated by the Bureau of sta; ee 
$30,000,000, will more than exhaust any probable surplus for the next fisca) .. 
over and above the cinking-fand requirements, and leave nothing ayailahj. 
other tax reductions. Ifthe result of the Spanish treaty is to be followed .. 
contemplated, by the negotiation of other treaties and the entire aboiac 
the present receipts from sugar imports, then the Government must mater, 
reduce its current expenditures or impose new taxes. ; 

If the remaining internal taxes on tobacco be repealed, as propose 
RANDALL and others, there will also be no immediate surplus revenues 

Ifthe taxes on distilled spirits be repealed, as Mr. RANDALL he's recently declared 
to be alike ex ientand practicable, then the national revenues would {, Vb : 
by the sum of $24,000,000 of meeting the estimated national expenditures of jas. 
even though the revenues should aggregate as large as in 1883-34 namely ys’ 
519,000. on 

If the Government enters into obligations with Spain, Mexico, and the Hp. 
waiian Islands not to levy import duties upon their several sugar produ a ti 
period of seven years, and so abandons an important source of revenue, and « : 
sequent exigencies should necessitate any new and large measure of nat na 
expenditures, then, also, the creation and imposition of new taxes would be im. 
perative. a 

The answer toa question which may naturallysuggest itself in connection with 
this subject, “‘ Why and in what respect are the national revenues likely to be 
less in 1885-86 than in 1882-’837"’ is to be found mainly in the circumstances tha: 
there is a falling off in receipts of duties from imports through depression ig 
business of about $15,000,000 per annum, and in the internal revenues, through 
a reduction in 1883 of the taxes on tobacco, of some $26,000,000. And this reduction 
of the surplus through a reduction of the tobacco taxes strikingly i!)ustrates the 
inexpediency of attempting to reform our national fiscal system with a view of 
reviving a depressed and stagnant industry by legislative action in answer to 
the demands of special interests ; for while the reduction of the tobec © tar has 
greatly impaired the fiscal strength of the Treasury, it has been of but |ittle 
benefit to the consumer of tobacco; has not increased our export trade to! 
extent of a single dollar, or done anything toward cheapening the co 
enlarging the markets, of any of our other products of industry. 

On the other hand, more than $100,000,000 of imports can be named which ¢ 
direct from the custom-houses to our manufactories and are used in the work of 
domestic production, and on which imports the Government exacts a taxation of 
more than the amount ($26,000,000) abated from the national revenues by the 
reduction of the internal revenue on tobacco. But $26,000,000 is 10 per cent. on 
$260,000,000 of domestic product—not one dollar’s worth of which can be sold ia 
the open market of the world in competition with like products of British or 
European industries, which are exempt from such taxation. And it is just this 
$260,000,000 of product which it is now most desirable to sell, and which if exempt 
from taxation could be sold, but which the markets of Cuba, Mexico. or the Send- 
wich Islands, singly or in the te, have not the capacity to take ¢ 
under tne most favorable treaties and circumstances. 
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DAVID A. WELLS. 


Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECH 


HON. RANSOM W. DUNHAYX, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HovuskE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, February 20, 1885, 


On the bill (H. R. 8130) maki 
preservation of certain pu’ 
poses. 
Mr. DUNHAM said: =a 
ooo CHAIRMAN: A system of general internal improvements for Ue 
t of our commerce long ago became the settled policy of the| nited 
States Government. No one now doubts the propriety, the neces), 
=o benefits our people have reaped as a result of the millions thst 
: 
oe as the public money is judiciously expended, so long so 
gains an advantage, so long as the people and their materi 
interests receive proper and due consideration, to just this extent shoul 
the Government continue such tions. 


No my en is more none more worthy, none so becé 
sary as proposed connection of the great lakes with the Upper Mit 
sissippi River by the constraction of the Hennepin Canal. 


the act of 1862 “1 percent. of the entire debt of the United States’ * id 
n set poe caving Seek Dz the peschone a payment of the pub” 
debt.” Aad by the ach of 3 14, ao annually chargeable ou te © 
from di on imports “a sum for the 


interest bonds t of the public debt eq 
th _ to the fund.” 
therefore, simnually inereases while the interest on 

annually decreases. 


appropriations for the construction, repair and 
ie works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur 


The sinki fund, 
e principal of the debt 
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tee ; 

: f cheap transportation this canal is a necessity. In | 

ee ths uumnet and the producer this national work | 

should be secured at once. In the interest of our foreign trade, our ex- | 
rts of American products, this improvement should not be delayed. 

it is so plainly to the advantage of our whole country that the Govern- | 

ment can not afford to delay. The whole Northwest is directly and 
Josely interested in its desire to push its productions to the markets 
of the world, and the people need this work to cheapen transportation 
for the necessaries of ie. The financial interests of the United States 
desire this improvement, that our agricultural products may be fur- 
nished to Western Europe at such prices as will compete with our rivals 
in India, Australia, and Russia, and yet secure to our people a liberal 

recom for their labor. aan be 

A short review of the agricultural situation may not be out of place 
here. Thirty to thirty-five years ago the people of New England de- 
pended for Goresey of wheat flour largely upon Western New York, 
and the Genesee Valley to them at that time was their idea of agri- 
cultural perfection. A few yee later the manufacturers of flour began 
to tarn their faces w , and soon Ohio and Indiana commenced 
to farnish the raw material, and the small vessels then plying upon the 

lakes beeame the ‘agencies of transportation, and Buffalo, Roch- 
ester, and ‘adjoining cities kept their mills running through the labor 
of what was then called Western farmers. 

Twenty-five years ago the t bulk of wheat sold in the Chicago 
market was raised within two hundred miles ofthat city. Not further 
back than ten years ago Western New York and Pennsylvania millers 
looked to Chicago for their supplies. Now the tide has changed, and 
materially so. The wheat arriving in Chicago travels a distance from 
the farms averaging three hundred and fifty to four hundred miles. 
The great State of Minnesota contains within its borders the grandest 
water power and the finest flouring-mills in the world. 

These facts demonstrate that the agricultural products of America 
have ‘gone West.’’ Our census reports show that the tendency of 
Eastern cities and States works to an increase of manufacturing centers. 
Millions of people live in our cities consuming rapidly of agricultural 
products—pressing and demanding a constant cheapening of prices. 

The past year has been one of heavy production from farms. Other 
wheat-raising countries are trying to drive America from the wheat-con- 
suming people of the world. Our Western farmers are to-day forced to 
sell their wheat at below the cost of raising, and this state of things can 
not go on. 

We can not afford to lose our exportations of wheat and wheat flour; 
neither in the interest of our millions of consumers can we bring ruin 
upon ouragriculturists by requiring them to sell their products below 
actual cost. If either of these disasters come upon us it must result in 
a serious disturbance of our financial affairs. 

I now present a statement of our exports and imports of merchan- 
dise for each one of the past five years, ending with the 30th June, 
1884. These figures do not include any stocks, bonds, gold, or silver, 
but only the value of merchandise, such as grain, provisions, cotton, 
&e,, and the usual importations of foreign goods. 

By this table it will be seen that our exports of merchandise for the 
past five years have been $626,773,717 in excess of our imports—a sit- 
uation in our commercial affairs that all will admit to be greatly to our 
advantage. Noone can fail to see that our financial prosperity as a 
nation and our happiness as a people rest largely on our being able to 
continue in so good a work as this. 


Exports and imports of merchandise. 











Exports. Imports. 
inhi licendiliaieg 
$835, 638, 658 | $667 , 954,746 
902, 377, 346 } 642, 664, 628 
750, 542, 257 724, 639, 57 
823, 839, 402 | 723, 180, 914 
740, 513, 609 667, 697, 693 
4, 062, 911, 272 3, 426, 137, 555 





I now present a table showing the number of bushels of wheat end 
number of barrels of wheat flour exported from our country during 
the five yeers ending June 30, 1884: 
atid ee: ee ated Reeeeinnl 



















Years. Wheat flour. 

Barrels. 
Ti iocereniinnansinieinsvadiis cbisuidtidaeiinesteececsscanecesseeonces "6. 011, 419 
Ti veceumnscaitinshiahh tatiiliasisbiebeapenns 7, 945, 786 
Ti stessesissesnanalisheie Serabicia 5, 915, 686 
ae 9, 205, 664 
Boh icccssnncenstens Secndlanaibreremmbenntevbeansese ccccecsetscosee | 9, 152, 260 
88, 230, 815 
Converting the flour to wheat at the rate of 43 bushels henvely 

per 

ind we have @ grand total of 747,863,582 bushels of wheat as a part of 


of merchandise as given in the previous table. 
165 





I now present a table showing the value of the wheat and flour ex- 
ported: 


1880- ses ee ck res te) E e .. $225, 879, 502 
as i sagen iabtinionacetei 212, 745, 742 
SE a 149, 304, 773 
De tiisaciat tnd ee inninen =e ie inti 174, 703, 800 
eas clink cns-datchda:tavnthidetcesenapingde’ 





OED deca weies a arlar le oa R88, 800, 191 


By this it appears that the value of our wheat and flour exports for 
the past five years was $888,800,191, so that had we been unable to ex- 
port any wheat or flour our exports would have fallen below our imports 
$262,026,474, a state of affairs that would have been a serious blow to 
our commercial and financial interests. 

The present cost of getting wheat from Saint Paul to Chicago is about 
12 cents per bushel. ‘The United States engineers estimate that with 
the construction of the Hennepin Canal and the enlargement of the 
present Illinois and Michigan Canal the rate of freight can be reduced 
to 6 cents per bushel. 

The State of Minnesota and the Territory of Dakota raised in the 
year 1884, according to the Government report, over 63,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat, of which nearly 50,000,000 goes out of their section for a 
market. On this alone the Hennepin Canal will bring about a great 
saving of freight. Divide this amount by half and we have figures 
thet speak strongly for this improvement. Present rates of freight by 
rail from points in Iowa west of Des Moines, also from Nebraska and 
Kansas to Chicago, vary from 14 to 22 cents per bushel ongrain. Build 
the Hennepin Canal and a large reduction in rates must naturally en- 
sue. The grain crops in the States and Territories tributary to this 
canal for the year 1884 aggregate over 800,000,000 bushels. While no 
such amount is shipped to market, still the influence of reduced cost of 
transportation bears in some proportion on the whole. 

During the past summer grain that paid 12 to 15cents per bushel to 
get to Chicago from points five hundred miles west was shipped by 
lakes and Erie Canal from Chicago to New York for 7 cents per bushel, 
a distance of nearly 1,500 miles. 

Coal was carried by vessels from Buffalo and Erie to Chicago during 
the same season for 50 cents per ton, a distance of about 1,000 miles, 
while to go by railroad two hundred miles west of Chicago it costs $2 
per ton. 

In April, 1884, before the lakes were open grain was taken by Grand 
Trunk Railroad from Chicago to Montreal, thence by water to Liver- 
pool, for less than 10 cents per bushel; perhaps an unusually low rate, 
but during the summer 12 cents per bushel was not an uncommon rate. 

If we look back twenty-five years we find shippers paying 50 cents 
per bushel freight on grain from Chicago to New York by all-water 
route. At that time a vessel carrying 25,000 bushels on the lakes was 
unusual, the majority averaging eighteen to twenty thousand capacity. 


Now asteam-barge carrying 40,000 bushels takes in tow two others of 


fifty toseventy-five thousand capacity each. 
I mention these facts to show the tendency of freights, but it is safe 
to say that the minimum figure has been reached at which rates can 


| go on the lakes and Erie Canal. 


What we now ask is a plan that will reduce the rates from the farms 

| of the West to the great lakes. Water navigation has always been the 

| great regulator, and nothing has yet been developed that disputes this 

| proposition. True, competing railroads often make low rates, but fre- 

| quently a water way is within reach and not unlikely is the power 
behind the throne. 

For the past year our Western farmers have been compelled to sell 
their grain, especially their wheat, below the cost of production: 
Wheat at 25 to 50 cents per bushel is an absolute loss to the producer 
We can not go any lower. We can not stand even present prices. If 
our farmers, to compete with India, must sell low, then a reduction 
must come in transportation. Whenit isdemonstrated beyond a doubt 
that the building of a canal seventy-four miles in length will save mill- 

; ions of dollars either to the producer or the consumer, then it does seem 
unreasonable that the Government should hesitate as to its duty. 

Two things will surely follow if the present low prices of our agri- 
cultural products are to continue—farmers must of necessity stop raising, 
and as a natural result an end comes to our exports. Two other cer- 
tainties follow, high prices to our own home consumers and a disar- 
rangement of our exchanges. Our imports will be liable to exceed our 
exports. Lose our exportation of wheat, and gold must leave our 
bank-vaults and go to Europe to make good the balance of trade. 

I have referred in my remarks more particularly to wheat, because 
this great staple of the Northwest will feel the beneficial effects that 
will result from the building of the Hennepin Canal in a much greater 
degree than any other article. 

It has been stated that New York built the ErieCanal. True, but it 
was at a time when the practice of our Government was against internal 
improvements. New York has drawn in tolls from the farmers of the 
West many millions of dollars, and, having realized some $35,000,000 
more than it cost, she has only done an act of tardy justice in making 
free her canal navigation. 
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It is claimed that Illinois should buildthe Hennepin Canal. This 
is not proper, first, because if built by the State it would not be free; 
second, because her interest is verysmall. The States south, north, and 
west have a much larger interest than has Illinois in this matter. Is 
it unreasonable to ask the United States to do this work, when Illinois 
alone pays millions more every year into the National Treasury than 
this entire improvement will cost ? 

The claim has also been made that Chicago can afford to do this work. 
To those who are familiar with the facts, this is easily disproved. Chi- 
cago gets nearly all the Northwestern and Western products now, and 
will continue te get them. The course of trade is her way to reach the 
great lakes. Her position at the head of the lakes is absolutely im- 
pregnable; the trade does and will come to her. 

The benefits arising from the constraction of this canal will be gath- 
ered in equal parts by the consumer and the producer. No proposition 
for use of national funds is before Congress to-day having the meritand 
the necessity equal to this enterprise. Consumers and producers de- 
mand this appropriation. The necessities of commerce require that the 
work should be finished promptly. 

I hope the members of this House, inspired by the patriotic motive 
to do what is right for all sections of our common country, will grant 
this request, coming, as it surely does, frem more than 20,000,000 of 
people. 

Various boards of trade and commercial organizations throughout the 
country have given strong expression of their views favorable to this 
necessary improvement, and that Congress may be informed as to the 
opinions of business men I publish a portion of their resolutions as an 
appendix to my remarks. Legislators will do well to respect the 
wishes of men who have spent their lives in building up commerce and 
who, by their experience, have justly earned a high regard for their 
opinions. 


APPENDIX. 
A NATIONAL WORK OF GREAT IMPORTANCE. 
(Memorial of the Chicago Board of Trade, adopted October 26, 1881.] 


Whereas this board is advised that a renewed effort is about to be made to 
direct the attention of fhe Congress of the United States to the question of con- 
structing a short line of canal, of capacity equal to that which may be obtained 
in the Mississippi River between Rock Island and Saint Paul, from a point at or 
near Rock Island to the Lilinois River at Hennepin, Gan eps direct water 
communication between the upper Mississippi River the lakes via the 
present Illinois and Michigan Canal; and 

Whereas this work is of a national character, and of great importance as a 
means of cheapening the cost of transporting the products of the Northwest to 
foreign countries, and especially to the principal nts of consumption in our 
own country, not only on such commodities as might seek that line of transport. 
but also on the perhaps larger volume carried by rail, as it, if wee ew Ae 
act as an efficient regulator of railway tariffs, throughout a vast area of 
productive agricultural territory in the United States, on the well-known princi- 
ple that rates of freight by rail are controlled by the rates current on and pos- 
sibility of diversion to the cheaper water routes; and 
' Whereas the estimated expenditure necessary to place this line in successful 
operation, as shown by the surveys of competent engineers in the United States 

rvice, is quite small in comparison with the great benefits to be secured to 
both producers and consumers by its construction: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Board of Trade of the City of Chicago, That Congress be re- 
spectfully but urgently petitioned to grant at its next session an appropriation 
for this object, which will be sufficient to commence and prosecute the work with 
a vigor which will insure its completion with the least possible delay. 

Resolved, That this expression be communicated to the President of the Senate 
and Speaker of the House of Representatives, with the request that it be laid 
before the honorable bodies over which they respectively preside, and also tothe 
Senators and Representatives in Congress from this State, with the earnest re- 
quest that they use all honorable means to secure favorable action by Congress 
on this subject. 

A GREAT NATIONAL THOROUGHFARE, ENTITLED TO CONSIDERATION. 
[Resolutions of the Buffalo Board of Trade, adopted December 10, 1881. 

First. The Board of Trade in the city of Buffalo and State of New York most 
respectfully calls the attention of the Congress of the United States to the neces- 
sity for increased and cheaper facilities for transportation, for the following rea- 
sons: First, that the great extont of territory embraced within our limits, to- 
gether with its rapid settiement and increased trade, which is now crowding our 
railways and water channels, with a R in the near future of assuming 
much larger proportions, calls loudly for prompt action, tothe end that the gen- 
eral welfare shall be respected. 

Second. That this board of trade and the commerce it have a direct 
interest in all water routes from the port of New York city by the Erie Canaland 
the great lakes to the Mississippi River, for we believe it is the most feasible 
and economical solution of the transportation question from the Northwest to 
the Eastern seaboard. 

Third. And as a means to that end we are not only in favorof the con- 
struction of the proposed Hennepin Canal, which will connect Lake 
with the Mississippi River, but we invite the attention of —- to ———— 
tance as alink in” great national thoroughfare, and as such tled to 
tion and support. 

Fourth. That our representatives in Congress, in both Houses, will best reflect 
om ae by securing at this session of Congress an appropriation to build 

said canal, . 

Fifth. That the secretary of this board be instructed to forward to our Senators 
and R=presentatives in Congress a copy of these resolutions, 

[Resolutions of the New York Produce Ex 


adopted by full meeting, De- 
cember 20, 1851. 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SHOULD UNDERTAKE TO BUILD THE HENNEPIN 
CANAL. 
At a meeting ofthe board of managers of the New York Produce Exchange, held 
December 20, L881, the following report of the committee on trade was 
and the recommendations contained Ghent res adopted. 
PAUL , In., Seoretary. 
Your committee on trade, to whom has been referred the question of 
tion to Congress for the building of the Hennepin Canal by the United 
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have given to this subject the attention demanded 
the internal commerce of the country, and respectfully report as follows 
In the opinion of your committee ean be little if 


ce —— —— 

directly benefited, nor all these combined, will or can undertake 3 : enter: 

which is sure to meet the determined 0; ition of the sadivoed fotos _—— 
a before 

I 1 f its i i 

sition to the policy of its internal improvements in general, stent} ; 

mend such action on the of the eral Government? Prey Seem 
After mature consid your committee ha 

this question 


not be classed with a large number of internal improvements anu; 
before Congress, which are indefinite 
and of uncertain 


an extensive improvement of the 




















by its important bearing on 


Seer oe any questix ot 4 
: a ® water way from the Mississi River to the lilinote = 


and the great lakes promises highly advantageous results, n ; 


only to the Northwestern States, but to the whole northern country —pe 
ee River. Besides furnishing new means of transport to the Atlant ; 


» nd other grain. 
ducing States, such a canal would also actas a welcome regulator «; 
tre ts in the Northwest. > E Mor of rails 


can be little question, also, that neither enterprise nor the 
territory the canal will be situate, nor any othe: — 


us, therefore, y is: Shall the United States buildana 


n this canal, and can this exchange, in view of the well-grow:<| oppo 


ve come to the conclusion th 
should receive an affirmativeanswer from your board. ani / r th 


following reasons : —_— 


The ground on which the Hennepin Canal is to be built has | 


cen rep. ated!y 


surveyed, with a view to that improvement, by the United States Governme *; 
and by other competent eet ae project has been ae 


and ee ne hee ton mink 


The scheme, therefore , Cor 
ally brought 


in their scope and in the results expecta). 


cost. 

The Hennepin Canal further differs from many of those proposed improvye- 
ments in so far as it is sure to benefit a very large section renee, our ow: 
State ineluded. The General Government, further, seems to be commitier + 
i River, of which the Henne 
Canal may justly be considered part rd parcel, and the fact that its consiruc. 
tion would be to thebenefitofthe No: _ernStates east of the Rocky Mountains 
only strengthens its claimson the whole country, which for a long time to com: 

i adopted, to be taxed to the improvement of 





atuption of tn Ciinuing petammtonst seetations: e 
“Whereas the completion of a water way from the Mississippi River to Lake 
Michigan by the censtruction of the Hennepin Canal promises to realize adyan- 
tages of national importance; and 
* Whereas there are i ie obstacles in the way of having such improve- 
ment carried out by private enterprise, or by the State immediately bene tited 


and 

“ Whereas the of the Henn Canal may justly be regarded as part 
of the improvement of Missiestpp! ives, fore, - ; 

“* Resolved, That in theopinionof the New York Produce Exchange the United 
States Government undertake to build the Hennepin Canal and to main- 
tain the same free for all time to come; and further, 

“Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives be requested to join the rep- 
resentatives of other States in providing the necessary legislation for carrying 


out this plan.”’ 
L. F. HOLMAN, Chairman. 
WALTER CARR. 
JOHN SINCLAIR 
SAMUEL S. CARLL. 
GUSTAY SCHWAB. 
New Yor, December 19, 1831. 


THE IMMEDIATE BEGINNING OF THE WORK IS DESIRED. 
{Memorial of the General Assembly of Iowa. | 
On February 4, 1882, the house of the General Assembly of Iowa unanimous!y 


ORnipria piensegen stinom, seaiews 
vs ereas the agricultural, man 


ufacturing, and commercial interests of the 

Northwest, and no less those of the entire country, are largely dependent for 

their development upon a full enjoyment of facilities for the transportation of 
products ‘and commodities; and 

“ Whereas the two great interior water routes of transportation inthe United 

States are those of the Mississippi River from north to south and of the lakes 


with the Eric Canal and Hudson from west to east; and 

“ Whereas a direct all-water connection between these two great routes is 
indispensable to a complete service to the interests which so imperatively de- 
mand improved and cheaper ee Teer since without such a con- 
nection there can be no real use by the west of a water route to the East, 
nor by the East to the Northwest; and 

“ Whereas the General Assembly of Iowa did in 1864, again in 1870, and still 
again in 1874, memorialize Congress for the construction of a canal to connect 
the Mississippi with the Illinois, on a line running eastward from or near Rock 
Island, while Governors Merrill, Carpenter, and Gear have also in their official 
communications urged that should undertake that greatly needed 
work of improvement: Therefore, 

“Resoloed, That this house (the senate concurring) respectfully memorialize 
the Congress of the United States to authorize, ide for, and direct, at its 

t session, an early construction of a canal commercial purposes from 

ennepin, on the Ilinois River, to or near Rock Island, on the Mississippi liver. 

“Resoleed, That our Senators in Congress be instructéd, and our Represent 
tives be to use all ie and proper exertions to secure frow the 
body in which ly serve the passage of a bill at the present sc= 
sion o the ing of the work of constructing the cana! 
herein men’ and to vote iations therefor, to the end that 
the said canal may be completed and opened to the commerce of the country 

date. 


the 
=" That a copy of these resol duly signed by the speaker and 
attested by the clerk of this body, be fi to each of the Iowa Senators 
and Representatives in in order that the same may be duly presented 
to the ive bodies in which they serve.” tok 
On the 7th day of the same month, or as soon as the properly authenticate: 


copy of the above could reach that from the house and be brought up for 
action, the senate of the lowa General bly also unanimously adopted the 
same memorial to Congress, in behalf of the long-desired canal. 


WITHOUT SUCH A CONNECTION THERE CAN BF WO REAL USE BY THE NORTH 
WEST OF A WATER ROUTE TO THE EAST. 
{Memorial of the General Assembly of Illinois. ] on 
= ee ethan Assembly, and on March. 3 t® 


house in the same " ao Mem re by a unanimous vote in ¢% h 
case the following as to Congress : ; 
¢ “ Whereas the agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial interest= 0! (' 


a 
are largely dependent fot 

thelr development upon w fal enjoyment of facilis for tie tansy 
“ Whereas the two great aie water routes of transportation in the United 
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of 
Siatos arte Canal and Hudson, from west to east; and 
w 


2 jrect all-water connection between these two great routes is in- 
— yn diwmipletonervioe to the interests which so imperatively demand 
dispens® routesof t ion, since without such a connection 


improv the Northwest of a water route to the East, nor b 
there can be — use by ’ y 
the Bast to the yon (the house concurring) respectfully memorialize 


a gress United States to authorize, provide for, and direct at its pres- 
the Co! — co jon of a canal for commercial purposes from Hen- 
nepin onthe iilinols River, westward to the Mississippi River, on the most feasi- 


ble — That our Senators in Congress be instructed, and our Representa- 
~ requested, to use all possible and proper exertions to secure from the 
tives De which they respectively serve the passage of a bill at the present session 
body in immediate beginning of the work of constructing the canal herein 
ee, ‘and to vote liberal i ms therefor, to the end that the said 
nulnay be com: and oj to the commerce of the country at the 
earliest Poss at a copy of these resolutions, duly signed by the president of 
nate, the 8 er of the house, and attested by the secretary of this body, 
ome to each of the Lilinois Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
per that the same may be duly presented to the respective bodies in which 
they serve.” 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE HENNEPIN CANAL. 
passed unanimously by National Board of Trade, at Washington, 
January 23-25, 1884.] 

Resolved, That the enlargement of the Illinois and Michigan Canal and the con- 
droction of the Hennepin Canal, connecting the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers. 
as by survey recently made by the Secretary of War, are necessary to control and 
materially reduce the cost of transportation from the fields of production to the 

lakes, and that the cheapest possible transport from the interior to the sea- 
en is indispensable to the retention of foreign markets for our cereals. 


ion of Mississippi River Improvement Convention, at Washington, Jan- 
(Resolution o ppi aay 2, 188] , 


(Resolution 


Resolved, That in the interest of cheap transportation, and to afford a choice 
of water routes to the seaboard, we regard connections between the upper navi- 


gable waters of the Mississippi and the great lakes as of great importance, and 
that in making ions ought to have regard to the cstablish- 
ment of the free water commu ion between the valley ofthe great river of the 


West and the tide water of the East, in accordance with the recommendations 
heretofore made by the President of the United States in his special message on 
the subject. 


Rivers and Harbors. 





SPEECH 


or 
HON. JOHN WINANS, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In tok House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 13, 1885, 


On the bill (H. R. 8130) appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes, 


Mr. WINANS, of Wisconsin, said: 

Mr. CHATRMAN: Our annual river and harbor bill is looked upon 
with suspicion by the people and the press, and justly so. 

The one of 1882 is stil] fresh in our memories and will long live in 
the recollections of those who were identified with its passage and sub- 
sequently suffered defeat at the polls by the votes and voices of an in- 
dignant and outraged The then almost universal condemnation 
of the eighteen million river and harbor ‘‘steal,’’ as it was character- 
ized, was in no sense partisan, and the offending member, Democrat 
or Republican, was relegated to private life. 

The bill under consideration carries some twelve millions, and if it 
becomes alaw the Forty-eighth Congress will have appropriated to the 
alleged improvement of rivers and harbors upward of twenty-five mill- 
lonsof dollars, Will thecountry sanction this? Sir, in my judgment 
itwill not, and should not, and, as a representative of a sentiment that 
I believe will condemn it, I must vote against this bill. Within its 
ovisions are included many small streams uaknown to commerce, 
and scarcely of sufficient im to attract local attention, and we 
we asked to give the people’s money to their attempted improvement— 
rent commerce, but individuals and localities for purely sel- 

purposes. 

lam, sir, in favor of judicious appropriations for the improvement of 
such of our great water ways as need improvement, as well as to such of 
var harbors as are really useful to commerce. But, sir, we have been 
attempting too much, and have accomplished too little to warrant the 


continuance of our large annual appropriations, and they have assumed 
the character of waste and F 


Those who should know, and claim to know, say that the millions 
eacacite Mississippi River are barren of results, and still more is 


Peery halt and 
One 


be from year to year, until the peo- 

einen ee showing that its navigation has 
or its commerce benefited. 

the many objectionable features of the bill is the appropri- 


the Mississippi River from north to south, and of the lakes, 


ation to the harbor at Galveston, Tex. If true, ascharged and substan- 
tially admitted on this floor, that the Government of the United States 
has already expended in and about this harbor about $1,600,000, and 
has succeeded in increasing the depth of water in the channel only three 
inches, it would seem to the ordinary mind that it would be a waste of 
money to continue the work. If what has been accomplished has cost 
about $553,000 an inch, and at the rate of $6,400,000 a foot, it is ap- 
parent that by the time the depth of twenty-four feet is obtained—as 
proposed by the engineers—our Treasury would be bankrupted by the 
attempted improvement of this one harbor. 

Another feature of the bill is the construction of the Hennepin Canal— 
connecting the waters of the Mississippi River with the great lakes. If 
this proposition stood by itself, and was to be considezed on its merits, 
I should be inclined to favor it, believing that it would benefit the 
great Northwest and tend tocheapen our railroad freights. But being 
as it is, linked with so many other projects of more than doubtful pro- 
priety, I must vote against it. I have said enough, Mr. Chairman, to 
explain why I shall vote against this bill, and that is all I desired to 
do or care to say on the subject. 


Mexican War Pensions. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMICK, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 14, 1885, 


On the bill (H. R. 5667) granting pensions to the soldiers and sailors of the Mex- 
ican war, and for other purposes, 
| Mr. McCORMICK said: 
| Mr. CHAIRMAN: I beg the indulgence of the committee for a few 
general remarks on the subject of soldiers’ pensions. Noclass of citi- 
zens of this Republic, whether in the ranks of the civilian, or in the 
higher one of official trust, can justly ignore the claims of those men 
who maintained the integrity of naiional union and honor. Even the 
men who fought against them in an effort to dismember the union of 
States owe them a debt of gratitude for their patriotism, bravery, en- 
durance, and valiant conduct, which leaves us a nation saved, without 
a single star erased from the banner of union and liberty. 

It is no small privilege to take part in the law-making power of the 
grandest and most powerful nation on God’s footstool, while it is at 
the same time a privilege exacting from him who is so honored the 
highest sense of rectitude and integrity, loyalty and patriotism, free 
from any prejudice or sectional feeling in order to recognize the rights 
of all classes of citizens. It is an honorable thing to recognize merit 
under all circumstances, and to deal justly with the deserving. Inall 
the history of the past we have the record of the achievements of those 
who have periled their lives in defense of home and native land, while 
it has been the pride of nations to properly estimate those achieve- 
ments by suitable honors and rewards. As before the altar so before 
the ballot all men are equal. 

No man who has a voice in the law-making power of such a republic 
as ours should dare, in the light of intelligence and true patriotism, to 
ignore the claims of the humblest citizen, not only to the full and un- 
trammeled exercise of the elective franchise, but most especially in re- 
gard to the just claims of those who have periled their lives and their 
all to make our country what it is to-day. 

During the sessions of the Forty-eighth Congress many just meas- 
ures have come before us for consideration. Some of these have been 
promptly considered, and have been enacted intolaw. Others, equally 
meritorious, have have not fared so well. Of this latter class is the 
Mexican pension bill. 

In my opinion a just criticism may be lodged against our action in 
regard to that important measure. The hearts of all loyal citizens of 
this country may well be pained at the filibustering and unnecessary 
delays that have accompanied this bill since it was first introduced in 
the House in the beginning of the first session of this Congress. And 
what has been the result of it all? The soldiers to whom it was in- 
tended to give relief, with their widows and orphans, who have asked 
at the hands of this Congress bread, have received a stone. Against 
such action I must utter my solemn protest. 

In the light of all the facts connected with the consideration of this 
bill this Congress can take to itself but little credit for its action or 
want of action thereon, and so the whole country will judge of the 
matter. I believe that this measure as it came from the Senate should 
become a law before this session closes, as it easily might do if we are 
only willing to do right and deal justly and trample under foot our 
narrow differences as men and act the part of liberal-minded and true 
patriots. 
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The rights of the soldiers who fought the battles of the Mexican 
war demand it, and we do them great injustice by withholding their 
just dues. The widows and orphans of deserving Union soldiers de- 
mand it. The petitions of hundreds and thousands of the bestcitizens 
all over the country in thunder tones demand it, and yet we pass the 
matter by as of little moment. 

The flimsy excuse that these petitions are worked up by interested 
claim agents, and on that account are not deserving the attention of 
this body, will not relieve us from responsibility nor answer for our 
neglect or delay in this important matter, and we wil! do well not to 
delude ourselves or hide behind such a flimsy subterfuge. These 
titioners are in earnest in this effort, and they are already wearied by 
our delays and are in no mood to be trifled with, and we may as well 
be admonished of that fact. ° 

If we do not heed those petitions we may in the future have occa- 
sion to regard their ballots when they again voice themselves in regard 
to those they place in official trust. When they so voice themselves 
their verdict will be right, and I believe and dare assert that our dila- 
tory action on the Mexican pension bill will not stand the crucial test 
when it shall be applied, and it ought not to stand. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I would briefly refer to the Union 
soldier and express an opinion in regard to his relations to the civil 
service. These relations should have the widest and most liberal scope 
when they come to be applied to the veteran soldier who has done 
valiant service to his country. Without regard to the party in. power, 
in the name of justice as well as of patriotism let his claims be recog- 
nized above all others when capacity and fitness attend those claims; 
and here, if nowhere else, let the principle ‘‘ to the victors belong the 
spoils’’ be null and void, and leave these scarred and maimed heroes 
undisturbed in places of official trust. It certainly would only be a 
proper recognition of merit, of justice, and of right. 


As the representative of the immediate localit 
fited, I may be allowed to speak from personal 


¥ proposed to be bene- 
7 observation i : 
to the futile efforts of the ablest of the Governmen 
channel deep enough for our growing commerce through th 
obstructs that harbor. I have no confidence in the scientific 
of any of these gentlemen as adapted to this particular work | ; 
of their incapacity by the total absence of any favorable resu}ts aa 


7 Tesper t 
t engineers to cut 
| bar that 
knowledy: 

nd 


1- 


ing from their efforts there during the past ten years. No joe... 
ments can be expected from a continuation of the work either »,) 
their original or modified plans. — 
gineering, sir, is a progressive art, embracing many sciences _J, 
the line of discovery and progress no science has yet been fully mature i 
Theories are devised from the observation of facts or suppose f set . 
but when the scientists come to work upon new theories, it not seldon 
happens that they fail to obtain expected results, although it y ould 
seem that they oughtto work to the end in view. The best engi neers 
of the Army approved the plans of improvement at the Galveston Bar 
These are the same gentlemen who condemned as impracticable. as 
unscientific, nay, as absurd, the plans of Captain F24s, the great cjyi) 
engineer, for the improvement of the channel through the bars at the 
mouth of the Mississippi River. And now is it seriously proposed to 
give the direction of a great jetty work to engineers who have failed 
-— ee the services of the greatest and most successfu] engineer 
o 
The bitterest controversies that the reading public are treated to are 
the disputes of the scientists. Each school of science and art is in its 
own opinion as infallible as each religious denomination is in Tespe t 
to its own peculiar tenets. Who is to decide between them? Let ene. 
cess in their undertakings determine. “‘ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.’’? Were the world to leave progress to be carried on by the great 
and learned scientists there would be little progress, and none at all it 
left to the smatterers and pretenders of that school. These gentlemen 
would not be able to agree in order to resch a starting point. The dis- 
ciples of each school would know beyond any doubt whatever that the 
plans of the other were doomed to failure. We have progress and im- 
provements, because while the graduates of rival schools are wrangling 
over their theoriessome practical man—for example, Captain Eads—puts 
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them to the test of experiment, proves them by his works, and accepts 
SPEECH the results as conclusive on the issues raised. In this manner that es 
or engineer proved his superiority in genius and skill against the opposi- 
tion and detraction of the whole corps of Army engineers. 
HON. T HOMAS P. OOHI LTREE, The Galveston Harbor is obstructed by two bars—the inner and the 
oF TRIAS outer bars—formed in part by the action of the tides and in part by 


deposits carried thereto by the currents of the rivers which empty into 
the Gulf of Mexico at this point. It is agreed on all sides that these 
bars can be removed by the tides and the friction of these river cur- 
rents if their force were to be increased by confining their volume within 
@ narrower channel. 

Years ago os recognized the importance of Galveston as a com- 
mercial point and determined to remove the obstructions of these bars. 
At that time the depth of the water on the outer bar was twelve feet, 
anda depth of eighteen feet was then considered sufficient for navigation 
A survey with this object in view was ordered. The result of this sur- 
vey was reported by the Chief of Engineers of the Army in his annual 
report for 1874. The plan adopted was in the nature of a jetty. Un- 
der this plan, with various modifications in the construction, the work 
has been going on nearly ten years. A jetty wall four and one-quarter 
miles long has been constructed, no partof which is to-day visible. In 
that time over one million and a half dollars have been expended, and 
the depth of water on the outer bar, according to the survey made by 
the Government engineers in July, 1883, was still thirteen feet. The 
annual report of the Chief of Engineers for 1874 reports the depth of 
water at twelve feet. After this outlay, and this lapse of ten years, that 
official informs us that the board of engineers say in respect to a propo- 
sition to widen Galveston Harbor— 

Nothing should be done until the question of the practiowilily,— 

Practicability, mind you, sir— 
of permanently improving the outer bar shall have been demonstrated. 


The engineer officers who have this improvement in charge admit that 
= pts are even now but experiments, and that they are not— 
- — their own words—in the “‘ possession of facts and data caleu- 

_ ded a needed light upon the amount (of money) necessary ‘0 

- for obtaining a proper depth on the bar.’’ Now the ques 

tion to be here decided is whether Congress will leave the work of open: 

ing our port to the great ships of the day to these experimentalists or 

: it in the hands of an engineer who has proved his ability and can 

estimate the cost—one who has offered to risk his own money 00 4™ 

sult of thirty feet in the channel, a permanent result? < 

oe Chairman, the of Galveston takes rank next after New Or- 

above all other Southern seaports, in her exports of cotton. ‘The 

of cotton from the United States in 1883 amounted to 4,626,508 

This was a larger quantity than that of any of the prececing 

306, 9 Of this export New Orleans sent out 1,495,099 bales, (a! — 

993 bales, Savannah 419,006 bales, Charleston 372,902 bales, we 
mington, N. C., 55,579 bales, and Mobile 45,270 bales. More than 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 3, 1885, 


i . R, 8130 ing a riations for the m, > 
ee of Se Tame en rivers and end he lee other = 
poses. 

Mr. OCHILTREE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The very able remarks submitted u the Galves- 
ton Harbor proposition by my distinguished colleague | Mr. REAGAN], 
whose long, arduous, and eminent services at the head of the Commerce 
Committee of this House enabled him to speak with profound force 
and comprehensiveness upon such matters, also the eloquent speech of 
my other colleague [Mr. MILLS] supplemented by the exhaustive argu- 
ments of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD], and the 
unanswerable statements of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. BRECK- 
INRIDGE] would ordinarily preclude me from obtruding my views 
thereon, but the fact that I am here as the accredited representative of 
the devoted little city whose dearest interests are involved compels me 
to join my feeble voice to theirs in defense of the proposition under dis- 
cussion, and to repel the unwarrantable and slanderous attacks made 
upon her and hers by this ‘‘ bird that has (attempted) to befoul its own 
nest.’’ 

The distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. THomas] has had 
read from the Clerk’s desk an anonymous communication purporting 
to be an editorial from a Texas paper (God save the mark) animadvert- 
ing upon the motives that actuate those supporting the item of this bill 
for Galveston Harbor. 

From my knowledge of that gentleman, and his well-known appre- 
ciation of fair-dealing, I must.confess I was astonished to see him aim 
this Parthian arrow, dipped in poison, malice, and slander, at the hon- 
orable gentlemen who advocate this measure upon this floor. 

Sir, the delegation in this House from the State of Texas, of which 
Iam the youngest and most humble member, are insensible to such 
attacks. They are men of such ability, such honor, such reputation, 
gained in cabinet and on field, bench, bar, and foram, h long 
and eventful years of public service, that they can treat with utter 
scorn and contempt any such imputation; so with regard to the gentle- 
en ie ee the city of Galveston, 
and so with the journal at that point has been so 
wantonly for the bold and determined manner in which it has 
geen fit to advocate the measure in question. 
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cent. of the total cotton export of that year was made from Galves- 
per If you will refer, sir, for a moment to our foreign commerce sta- 
=. you will find that even during the previous year Galveston took 





rank as the seventh city of the Union in respect to the value of its 
commerce. 


Here are the official figures showing that fact: 


Value of the imports and exports of merchandise into and from the United States, by customs districts, du ring the year ended June 30, 1882 



























































i Exports. 
Customs districts. -— ae —— —— — Imports. —_— =p = ee oe 
dex rts 

Domestic. } Foreign. Total. Se | total. 

ee ' a — ———— —— Ds DR nengeemenqusareneite 
a a TE i aasinonsal Ai iiieslen atidaainaichsiaheigtnlientincsarbhenceancosnentl $347, 308, 334 $14, 117, 027 | $496, 005, 276 857, 430, 637 55. 42 
pases Charlestown, Mass.. soe] 61, 273, 101 1, 083, 648 42, 552) 075 Soroos'sea | eta 
New Orleans, BAiicecasertececcsccecee osee] 94, 838, 634 | 268, 680 9,596, 762 104, 704, 076 6.77 
San Francisco . 44, 139, 303 820, 117 45, 702, 530 | 90, 661, 950 5. 86 
Philadelphia, eocee: sees] 38, 132, 145 | 15, 599 33. 738.556 71. 886. 300 | 4.65 
yitimore, Ma ee bs 5A, 956, 050 47, 301 14, See, 179 69, 602, i 50 
; n, Tex.. 29, 627, 898 | ,149 | , 511,712 | 31,140,759} 2.0 
jane Ga.... oes 22, B13, BAT |. ..cecrcoresercenereererers | 483, 281 23, 296, 628 1.50 
Charleston, BE, QGaceecepcccnnsere nies 22, 573, 167 60 | 498, 821 | 23, 072. 1.49 
Norfolk and Portsmouth, cond 18, 445, 548 hgucemeveneuneseruens 186. 355 | 18. 631. ¢ 1.29 
Huron, Mich........00-+--seseeereees 10, 134, 522 814, 068 | 2 906) 247 | 13° 854° 837 “on 
Gowan, Blo, Wcsasosee 1, 453, 346 | 11, 824 | 8, 341, 324 9. 806, 63 
Minnesota, Minn.... ; 3267, 027 | 22, 168 | 1. 085.213 8, 254, 398 53 
y IYO cxiecnecccere | EEE lncacuneeptneaansieghooeeen 6, 194, 886 8. 004, 407 5 
vee Greek, Bh, PE seccvcacees eoeees . 420, S15 | 3, 369 5, 358, 215 5. 782. 399 7 
Portland and Falm uth, Me.. ; 2, 874, 557 | 229, 605 | 3. 2, 486. 359 | 590. 33 
Champlain, N.Y.....----- rete 5, 400 1, 8, 124, 968 | 32, 18% 33 
Wilmington, N. C.. 4,7 1, FS | cceesereereeeeens taseeneveee 4, 247,910 | . 959, 32 
Detroit, Mich..... 2, 647, 379 | 173, 583 2, 2, 056, 979 | 4, 877, 941 31 
Chicago, Ill...... . 3, 714, 805 | 8,743 3,7 649, 090 | 4, 372, 638 28 
Willamette, Oreg. a 3, 655, 183 | 3, 655, 133 433, 130 4, 088, 263 .26 
Richmond, Va.... “ 3, 028, 105 | 3, 028, 105 | 442, 364 | 3, 470, 469 | .22 
x N. 41,539 |. 41,539 | 3,270, 671 | 3,312, 210 21 
Mobile, Ala.. . 2, 837, 496 |... 2, 837, 496 | 374, 892 3, 212, 388 21 
» Ob alee ai aneammbenengs epecesccceenencecqces consenseeooocoosseten ee Jase 3, O14, a | a) 4,578 | 3, 018, 701 -20 
Oregon, OTEG.......--ceveereesnreeensenersersnsesscercescreeeecsres saanssnesensesensasesasanes 2, 709, | 2, 709, 404 | 269, 512 2, § 19 
Oewegatchie, N Y....-- s 849,774 | 851, 216 2,044, 525 | 2 "19 
Corpus s . . 1,798, 981 1,999, 409 | 711, 787 | 2, 18 
Brazos de Santiago, Tex........... a 1, 102, 861 1, 389, 065 | 801. 447 2) | “14 
Fi .......+0+- eee “ 2, 067, 057 2, 067, 057 29, 073 2, 14 
¢ a 1,770, 219 }, 1,770, 219 | 95, 441 | 1 12 
72 : J 1,553, 447 |. 1, 553, 447 ‘ 4,896 | 1, .10 
Yorktown. Va... pveanennane . = 1, 509, 689 1, 509, 689 | 18, 255 1, .10 
Paso del Norte, Tex. and N. . polleecees arene rates 1a, 1, 162, 851 325, 950 1, 488, 801 | .09 
Passamaquoddy, Me.............+--sse+ 7, 76 447, 305 872, 305 1, 319, 610 .09 
257, 352 11, 705 269) 057 1, 049, 008 | 1.318.065 | ‘09 
697, 898 | 3, 169 701, 067 72, 784 | 1,173, 851 | -08 
304, 485 Jeseseetenarereeenencesooeve 304, 485 739,001 | 1, 043, 486 | .07 
871, 068 13, 309 884, 377 100, 084 | 984,461 | . 06 
180, 961 133, 818 314,779 640, 826 | 955, 605 06 
770, 996 }...... eenegiensccoesceceses 770, 996 8, 765 779, 761 6 
SI Elrecincethapahibinkenahese 116, 106 | 563, 444 679, 550 04 
399, 237 169, 686 568, 923 | 43, 068 | 611,991 | 04 
3,317, 241 10, 741 | 3, 327, 982 | 2, 539, 300 5, 867, 282 | . 38 
ee et ee a ee ee ee 
Totall.......,.cscsesseneseees aseeippenwpverseneeccesssovenrseccaseancessensonnesoses) 804, 223, 632 19, 615, 77 823, 839, 402 723, 180, 914 1, 547, 020, 316 100, 00 


It would be an ene piece of figuring to calculate the amount 
of public money spent in ving a score or more of the ports on 
this table and compare it with that spent at Galveston, whose com- 
merce exceeds their te imports and exports. 

It would also be interesting piece of figuring to calculate the 
amount which a saving of 5 cents a bushel on Western wheat and corn 
transportation would amount to annually, and how much of this sav- 
ing 2 t result from making Galveston a safe harbor for large ships. 

ir, the enormous and fast-growing commerce has to be lightered over 
the bar that obstructs our channel. Every dollar’s worth passes over 
that bar. We are ae coasting trade and European trade, 
and our ts are doing much to encourage the devel- 
it of the much-desired South American trade. Coffee constitutes 
one-half our im: Our coastwise trade extends to every port 

of importance on the Gulf and Atlantic coasts. There are two lines of 
steamers in this trade to New York alone: 

First. The Mallory line, direct, employing seven steamers, of an ag- 

tonnage of 18,588 tons, making about eighty trips a year. 
Second. The Morgan lines, one to New Orleans, of nine steamers, of 
ee making dailytrips. And the othera weekly direct to New 

Regarding foreign lines, the West Indian and Pacific Steamship Com- 


pany, and other steam lines of British owners, cleared from Galveston 
in 1883 as follows: 


i 








Destination. | Steam | 


44, 296 
12,170 

| 4,745 
| 5, 935 
S51 

5, 890 





to the collector of the port last year, 
Will show the total inefficiency of the present jetty system as designed 
. even if they could make it come up to 
greatest aim of eighteen feet of water on the bar: 
GALVESTON, TEex., June 4, 1854. 
8m: In reply to your inquiry regarding steamers loaded by our firm at this 













port during the season of 1883-’84, the following is a complete list, showing ton- 
nage, number of bales, and draught of water when loaded: 


i 








z Net ton- | 
Name, nage. Bales. | Draught, 
_——E _ 
| Tons. | Number. Feet. 
IT oiiiciintstaealicaddlienineiinesioncnnestnnennetuectnpeittnanabtiiediith | 1, 690 | 5, 939 20 
Chilian....... wal 1, 367 | 4,732 | 18 
Hercules. = 764 | 2,278 | 16 
Haytian........ vd 1, 490 | 4, 860 | 19 
Westergate .. : 1,179 | 4,509 | 16 
eae a 1,150} 4,362 | 16 
General Roberts... ial 936 | 3, 997 | 15 
SE eeilliettr is taessandaniattesevransonceevensinstonveahesoenes | 1,066} 4,130 | 15 
Caur Beal ..... | 1,167| 4,600 | 15 
Bernard Hall 


cea 1,740 7, 605 21 





We also beg to hand you the following list of the West India and Pacific Steam- 
ship Company’s steamers, for which we are the through agents at this port, and 
which call for homeward cargo for Liverpool. After discharging at South Amer- 
iean and Mexican ports, the Australian, Chilian, Haytian, and Bernard Hall 


loaded here Jast season. The following list comprises all their steamers in the 
Gulf trade, namely : 














7 Tonnage, x Tonnage, 
Name. gross. Name. gross. 

ein ae cmp enmutnenndiitindein a 
Andean... 2,147 || Haytian..... 2, 336 
American. wd 1,838 || Jamaican .. 2, 009 
Australian......... be 2,498 || Texan.......... 3, 257 
Bernard Haill.... 2,678 | Venezuelan.... eisdes 1,690 
Californian ....... 1,831 || West Indian ........... on 1, 804 
Caribbean ... 1,852 || Yucatan....... canned = 2, 816 
Chilian ..... Ee tr a Ec acccnsasséendasbasosuenstes 3, 270 


Cuban ...... 





All the above stcamers draw from sixteen to eighteen feet in ballast, and from 

eighteen to twenty-two cotton-loaded. We may add that they always lighter 

all their cargoes at this port. 

We remain, sir, yours, obediently, 

WALTHEW & SONS. 

A. G. MALLoy, Esq., 
Collector, Galveston. 


True, they talk of a possible depth of twenty-five fect. But how, and 
when, and at what cost? Willtheyanswer? No, sir; for this possible 
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resnlt they ask an annual appropriation of $500,000 for an indefinite 
number of years—for their experimental work. 

Mr. Chairman, the State of Texas is an empire of itself. Her own 
resources must soon be developed to an extent that will give the port 
of Galveston a commerce that would only be second to. that of New 
York. Is it not the duty of Congress to make an outlet for this com- 
merce, to give it a channel-way through the bar that now obstructs it, 
a channel of a depth suflicient to accommodate the class of large steam- 
ers that are now required for such trade? We want a depth of thirty 
feet at least in the channel, not thirteen feet or eighteen or twenty- 
five feet. No plan or even suggestion has been made by the Govern- 
ment engineers for such a depth, and yet gentlemen say “let these en- 
gineers have control of the work.’’ This, too, sir, in face of the fact 
that their ten years’ effort leaves the bar at just the same depth it was 
when they commenced it. The million anda half dollars expended by 
them has been thrown away—sunk out of view on the bar, dissipated 
at the bar—drank up as it were. 

But it is not Galveston nor the great State of Texas that is alone 
interested in the opening of a 30-foot channel. Turn to your maps, 
sir, and you will see that Galveston is the natural outlet for that vast 
mining, grain-growing, stock-raising area of the Union west of the one 
hundredth parallel. I do not except any part of that vast region east 
of the Sierra Nevadas, and I would inelude the wheat lands of Cali- 
fornia also if we had the proper harbor accommodations. Our railroad 
connections extend even to them. Galveston is the natural outlet for 
all the exports of that area. Both time and money would be saved in 
the export of California wheat if we had a 30-foot channel through our 
bar. Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas and the Territories to the west of 
them are as much interested in this improvement as Texasis. The 
opening of such a channel would benefit not Galveston alone, but also 
Chicago and Saint Paul, Detroit and Milwaukee, Saint Louis and Kan- 
sas City, Omaha and Denver, Shreveportand Vicksburg, Little Rock and 
Memphis, and a hundred other thriving young cities of the great North- 
west and Southwest. 

Our railroad connections extend to all of these. We will reach out 
and grasp with hooks of steel a half of a continent; and not content 
with domestic trade bonds alone, we extend our lines into the heart of 
Mexico by four different routes, namely, via Matamoras, Laredo, Pie- 
dras Negras, and E| Paso, besides two lines of steamers tothe Mexican 
ports of Vera Cruz, T , and Tampico. All the vast trade that 
will be developed with Mexico by Galveston enterprise must come over 
these routes, and make that city the chief port of expert and import 
for that new India—that country of untold wealth. Sir, I beg to say 
that these are not my own views alone; a recent official report of the 
Bureau of Statistics sets this forth very clearly. I will quote a few 
passages from it: 

The completion of the Mexican National and of the Mexican International 
end Feces lwo ocsae tre caeerstnel aeeeteiea mane 
the harbor of Galveston the facilities of ocean commerce. aor 

In a recent report of this office in to commerce between the United 
States and Mexico it was shown that the trade between the two contiguous 
countries will hereafter be carried on chiefly over railroads. This appears evi- 
dent from the following considerations: First, nine-tenths of the population of 
Mexico reside on the high table-lands, where are carried on the chief agricultural 
and mining industries of the country. Second,the hot, unheaithy belt of land 
along the Gulf coast (tierra caliente) is repellantto foreign commerce. Third,there 
is no port of Mexico on the Gulf n of Vera Cruz at which vessels can enter 
when drawing over ten feet of water, and south of that point there is no harbor 
at which vessels can enter when drawing over twelve to fifteen feet of water. 
Vessels of twenty-four feet —— may enter the harbor of Vera Cruz, but at 
that point are obliged to load and unload by means of lighters while lying half 


a@ mile from the shore. 
For these reasons it is apparent that the completion of the improvement 
~ oe to be made at the entrance to veston Harbor, and of the railroads 

Mexico in course of construction, that port will be the most accessible of all 
the Gulf ports for the commerce of the central and northern portions of Mexico 
with countries beyond the sea. 

The area in Mexico which will thus be brought within range of the commerce 
of Galveston is about as large as that of the State of Texas. The magnitude of 
this probable «.mmercial development is of course a matter which can only be 
determined by the results of practical experience under the new condiilens 
governing the commercial relations between the United States and Mexico in- 
troduced by the construction of railroads. 


This view is fully supported by many of the best railroad men in the 
country, and by the beards of trade of the leading cities of the great 
West, all of which look to Mexico as a rich field for commercial enter- 
prise and to Galveston as the entrepdt of the trade. 

The following from the same report corroborates my statement in re- 
gard to the comparative extent and importance of the area of country 
which may be subserved by the port of Galveston: 


The entire territory of which Galveston would become the nearest and most 
accessible first-class seaport, namely, the States of Texas, Kansas, and Colorado, 
the Indian Territory, and the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona, with 
parts of contiguous States and Territories, has an area of about 797 
miles. This isequal tothe earea of the New England States, New York. 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, V: ia, Ohio, Ind Ili- 
nois, Miehigan, Wisconsin, North Carolina, , Temne.see, lowa, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, the aggregate ulation of which in the year 1380 was 
35,756,780, as against a population of only about 3,000,000 within the area referred 
to as being embraced within the range of the commercial enterprise of Galves- 
ton under the favoring condition of a first-class harbor. 

_The area of which Galveston would thus become the nearest and most acces- 
sible seaport is also equal to the aggregate area of Great Britain and Ireland, 
France, Spain, Italy, and the German the total population of which 


eountrics 13 about 163,000,000, and is fully equal to those countries in the extent 





of land susceptible to culture, in fertility of soil, and in all the ca; 
material prosperity. *pabilities of 
The comparison as to rainfall in this area and in the countries 
referred to is quite favorable to us. » facts suggest the poss i 
enormous increase of wealth and of population within this area : oF an 
being within the range of the commercial activities of Galvestor ry 
the present development of the resources of the State of Texas and ‘ 
boring States and Territories are to the possibilities of such deve)... 
asabeginning. The proposed improvement of Galveston Harbor } 
® prospective importance vastly exceeding its value to interests , 
thereby be subserved at the present time. a i 


ey 


Adopt measures, proven measures, not mere experiments of 
of proven failures, but measures of successful, practical men. }j I, 
tain Eads, that will facilitate the entry of ships into all our }: 
Thus eliminate every removable obstruction from interstate and foreie, 
commerce. Lighten the tolls and charges as far as youcan. ()%>-,, 
couragement to American capital to go into American ships. Ep: 
age civil talent when Military Academy science fails to accomp)ic 
needed work. 

If you have, under the power to “‘ regulate commerce,”’ the rj 
restrict its modes of business, you have a fortiori the right to inal, 
its channels and modes open and fiee. This is all that Galveston asks 
of you in the enactment of your commercial regulations. In this . 
sir, we want the military power te be subordinate to civil admir 
tion; surface smattering to give way to solid learning and real ability 
the pygmy to the giant. 

If the plan of the Government engineers promised a favorable result 
the citizens of Galveston would be the last people in the world to in. 
terpose any objection to its prosecution. The citizens of Galveston 
have thrown away a hundred thousand dollars of their own money in 
that plan. They object to any more public money being wasted in 
that plan. I protested for them against such a waste of money when 
Jast year’s river and harber bill was up for discussion. We denounces 
these Ariny engineers.asineompetent. The public money appropriated 
by Congress has been spent by them in conducting a ten years? series of 
experiments; and yet the bar, like the flag, ‘‘is still there,” but the 
jetty is nowhere. No one knows how much money the present works 
would cost or the time it would involve. 

Mr. Chairman, I want this House distinctly to understand that it is 
admitted by the the highest.of your engineer officers that if the so-called 
north and seuth jetties should ever be finished on the Galveston Bar 
according to the official plans the channel contemplated would not, 
even with theaid of auxiliary works, obtain a greater depth than eight- 
een feet. This is the depth gravely proposed by your Army engineers, 
in face of the fact that the class of steam-vessels now engaged in our cot- 
ton trade draw from sixteen toeighteen feet im ballast. Out upon such 
incompetence and absurdity. 

I will not discuss the engineering questions involved in the submerged 
jetty system that has failed, or inthe Eads jetty system that has been 
suecessiul beyond promise. I will merely say that the latter system 
was invented—yes, I think I may justly say ‘‘ invented ’’—by Mr. Eads, 
who, if not the most distinguished engimeer of the age, takes equal 
rank with the most distinguished. By that system a pathway has 
been opened to the Great Eastern where a few years ago an ordinary 
coaster would have grounded om mud-banks. When the Galveston 
system of jetties was being planned Mr. Eads was engaged in construct- 
ing the Mississippi jetties. Without exception—I think | may say 
without exeeption—all the Army engineers who had anything to do with 
the Galveston Bar plan were unanimous not merely in opinion, but 
in positive assertion, that Mr. Eads’s work must prove a tot.! failure. 
They insisted that any improvement made at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi River under the Eads plan would prove very temporary. There 
was no end of scientific argument pointing tothe result. But Mr. Fads 
knew what he wasdoing. He wasnotconductinganexperiment. Un 
the contary, he knew he wasright, and that his detractors were as ig- 
norant of the real science of jetty construction as they were of the true 
theory of tide action on riparian deposits. He was willing to borrow the 
money toconstructhisjetties, and to have payment by the Government 
contingent on the successful results of his skill and labor, even to the 
smallest detail. The fame of his great engineering feat is now world- 
wide. Twocontinentsareeagertoemploy him. His success is as bri 
iant as the failure of the Army engineers at Galveston is complete. 

At the request of the citizens of Galveston, I should say, after repeated 
urging, Mr. Eads returned from Europe to examine the formation 0! 
their harbor obstructions and to consider the question of app!y!ns "'s 
jetty system for its removal. He made a thorough examination! the 
bar and of the work done by the Army engineers, and pledged lis gre 
reputation against amy successful results from such work. 

Urged by the solicitation of the people of Galveston and the entire 
Texas delegation in Captain Eads thereafter appeared Petore 
the committees of the House and Senate that had charge of tls mat tT. 
This was last May. He presented his views with such force and Ce 
ness to these committees that no one who is now willing to give them 
a careful reading or who bas read them impartially can fail 0 be con- 
vinced of the reckless extravagance and the total inutility of the ¥o" 
of the Army engineers at Galveston Harbor; whereas his argument ' 
favor of his own bears not only the force of sound scientific reas, 
plainly even to the understanding of a layman, but aso He 
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oht that comes with an argument illustrated by practical demonstra- 


--o and the complete success of an engineering feat that was pronounced 
tion able by his opponents. Addressing the Senate committee, he said 
in respect to the present submerged jetties: 

oy carry outthe present 

that much 
— will accomplish the oo ao designed. . 3 
committee to form an intelligent judgment upon the merits of 

Toenstio On and to forecast the probable results which will attend its 
Cae it will be important to refer to the general principles or natural 
completch control the action of flowing water and its power to transport sand 
law thersedimentary matter, so far as these laws are involved in the jetty sys- 
and To enable the committee also to fully comprehend the reasons which act- 
tm ine officers in recommending the Galveston plan, it will be necessary 

from their official reports some of the ideas which they then enter- 
—-, that the may see how completely their plan harmonizes 
tsined, 00 rrors which their minds at that time. 
woihe natural laws referred toare clearly understood by the committee, it will 
¥ no difficulty in arriving at a correct udgment in the premises. The jetty 
— isa method of dee and maintaining a channel across a shoal by 
ie tisclal works as shall the water flowing over the shoal to pass 
- anarrow channel, Theprinciples involved in the system may be thus 
int brief: 


current is caused by the fall of the water from a higher to a lower 
jevel, which fall is indicated by the slope or inclination of the surface of the 


friction of the bed over which the water flows isthe chief ele- 
orce opposed to the current. ; 

The force of the current will be increased by either increasing the slope 
or by increasing the volume of water passing through the channel, 


both. 
The friction of the bed controls the velocity of the current just as the 
brakes — a ee ing —— grade eae = aid 
engine velocity at wi in moves. e railway 
brakes and ao anette bed are to this extent identical in their effect. 
friction increases just as the width of the bed increases. That is 
the channel be twice as great the friction will be twice as 
to remember this fact as we proceed, because friction is 
important elements that are totally ignored in planning the 
ill be presently seen. 
to transport sand increases with the square of the 
is to say, if the current be made twice as rapid it 
transport four times as much sand. 
consider facts in their application to the plan now 
Galveston, it will be apparent that if the jetties, instead of 
@ part (two and a quarter miles), were located, for in- 
the friction retarding the flow of the water through 
as with the same slope of surface 
to the sea, or from the sea to Galveston Bay, the current 
accelerated. And as the transporting power of 
ity, it would, with this reduced width of chan- 
it would = eer ——— and —e &@ much 
than could possibly be secu the present design. 
located so widely apart is to be found in 
officers msible for the plan advanced re- 
of the bar. Major Howell, discussing in 1874 the ap- 
the Mississippi, declared that “jetties will 
out, not annually, but steadily every day of 
advance of the river deposit into the Gulf, pro- 
” (at the mouth of the Mississippi). 


Te 
Humphreys, Chief Engineer of the Army, considered the 
impracticable. It may not he improper for me to quote the 
by that officer and other engineers of high military 
to the Mississippi jetties when they were being con- 
by Mr. 
In 1874 the Chief of Engineers said, referring to the head of the South 
Pass of the river: 


The mean width of the pass is 700 feet, but a less width for the jetties must be 
taken if a channel way of suitable width with a depth of 27 feet at low water is 
to beattained. Assuming 500 feet for this width, then as the width of this bar, 
where the annual accretion of 111 feet is made, is 3,000 feet, we shall, with jet- 
ties 500 feet apart, have an annual advance of 670 feet. 


General Newton said at the same time: 


as the cross-section of discharge on the outer 
or widens, its progress into the Gulf will become slower, 
hand, if the cross-section be narrowed, the progress of the de- 
more rapid. Whether the relative pocgvess be in the simple 
rerse ratio of the width of discharge, or in some other, it is not important here 
toinquire. The essential fact that as the width of the cross-section diminishes 
the rate of progress of the bar into the Gulf must increase is self-evident. 


What became of these confident predictions? Let Mr. Eads answer. 
He said to the Senate committee: 


General Newton to show that, under the influence of jetties at the 
mouth of South Pass, to. only twenty-five feet depth of water the ad- 
vance of the bar would be at the rate of 2.240 feet per annum! As the jetties 
have maintained a of channel for nearly five years, during all of 
which time there has been no occasion to extend tiem a singie foot, and as there 
woteen no indication of bar advance to justify a belief that it will be necessary 
a them a single foot during the next hundred years, it must be evident 

all these officers weremistaken. If General Humphreys had 
correct, I have had to extend the jetties by this time nearly three- 
ofamile; ifGeneral Newton had been correct, | would have to be at work 

¥ on the jetty ae —_- a ee epeaties ot om the water isone 
: wi m correct, the jetties 
toward Cuba. When the stubborn facts of i881 at 

are compared with these declarations, comment be- 


which approved Major Howell's plan for Galveston en- 
views expressed ee officers will be seen from the following 
their to Chief of rs. 
of Seeretary of War, 1874, volume 2, part 1, pages 
to act as training-walls for the lower ebb 
pass over them. are to givea 
eighteen to nineteen and at the same time 
so much of the ebb and flood currents as may be useful, 
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appropriations to lans will simply involve a waste | 
public money, because those sleep are radically defective and | 












— a? 
dé 
thus preventing as great an advance of the bar gulfward as might be expected 
wer the je ities built up to the plane of mean low tide 
At page 737 of the same volume Messrs. T Vrizht. and New SAY 
_ “The letter of instructions befor ferr cor 2 that an 
| increased depth of water shall be ° bar ‘ ce erally this 
| condition can not, in the opinio f board k t ject, 
or by any other known method 
This opinion regarding the s : lepth of 
channel is based upon t t ba 1 
j After submitting his « st, M l y 
j “After nstruction, these jetties wil mi t re to 
| keep pace with the extension of the bar g 
| * ’ s* . — 
|} Mr. Eads’s plan of jetty construction was condemned b e scien- 
| tists on the false theory that in proportion as the channel was narrowed 
i ° > e = 
| and deepened the greater would be the rate of the ‘bar advance’’— 
| the formation of another bar farther out And they itted that the 
| like result would follow theirown work on Galveston Bar. Following 
the theory of these gentlemen to its legitimate conclusion proves to tl 
Senate committee that to obtain the maximum depth of eighteen feet 


over the outer bar, under the 
**it followed, by their arithm« 
of two and a quarter miles w 


plan of the Government engineers, that 
re 
ticai tin 


ory, that the magnificent width 


Cessary c established between the 

two jetties to restrain the phantom of bar advance.”’ 

These gentlemen— 

Said Mr. Eads— 
totally overlooked the fact that the friction through such a wide channel would 
neutralize the effect of the current, an increased force of which must be had to 
insure the deepening of the channel. Forgetful of the retarding effects of fric- 
tion on such a channel, they then committed the rowning mistake of leaving 
enormous lateral outlets near the land, through each jetty, by which the current 
should be still more enfeebled. 

Another equally important principle involved in the jetty system was like- 
wise overlooked by them. I allude to the effect of wave action upon the sandy 


bottom of the shores of the sea. 


Mr. Eads then goes on in the address quoted from t 
and to explain the laws that control the sition 
with the permission of the House, print what he 
aS an appendix to these remarks in the Recorp 


o show this effect 
of bars. I will, 
says on this subject 


iorm 


' 

The Government engineers admit that their plan earries with it its 
own elements of failure. Improvement will only be temporary, 
at best only eighteen feet of water. Ona bar this should give 
sage to ships drawing from twenty-five to thirty feet. 
Eads say as to his plan? Here are his own words: 

I have no hesitation in declaring that I can, bey: 
comparatively short time, give to Galveston as go« 
that through the jetties at the mouth of the Missis 


and 
&@ pas- 


pe 
What does Mr. 


nd all doubt, ar 
«1, if nota better, « 


Ppt. 


d within a 
1annel than 






This is not the language of mere theory orexperiment. It isthe lan- 
guage of a man who knows exactly what he can do, who is willing 
to assume all financial risk, and to ask no pay until he produces the 
results he promises to perform. In short, Mr. Chairman, it is the lan- 
guage of Eads of Mississippi fame, the greatest of American engineers. 
Above and beyond all this he is willing to pledge to the success of his 
work the fame and reputation earned in a longand brilliant professional 
career, in which he has won honors which do not pale before those show- 
ered upon the constructors of the Suez Canal, the Mount Cenis Tunnel, 
or any of the other grand achievements of ancient or modern science. 

Mr. Chairman, is not this a work of national importance? Is not the 
expense incident to its performance justified by the immensity of the 
interests of the State of Texas and the other States and Territories that 
look to Galveston as their nearest port of entry, and as a competing 
point for their traffic and travel? But I will speak of Texas alone— 
other gentlemen from the vast interior above us are more familiar with 
the wants and resources of that region. 

In 1845 Texas was admitted to the Union with a population of about 
170,000; now we have grown to a population of 2,150,000. In 1850 
our area of improved farming lands was only 643,976 acres; now the 
area has grown to about 17,600,000 acres. The value of our real and 
personal property is not below $1,900,000,000 to-day. It is probably. 
much greater in amount. Our agricultural products, including in- 
crease of cattle and sheep, are not less than $150,000,000 per annum in 
value. We stand in the first rank as cotton producers. In wool we 
will soon take the lead of every State in the Union. Our capacity for 
grain raising, especially wheat and corn, is unlimited. Our mineral 
resources are simply incalculable. People imagine that we have little 
or no timber. Why, sir, although most of our area is made up of rich! 
untimbered prairies, we have of pine land alone an area larger than the 
State of Indiana, although you might cross our State a dozen times on 
different lines and miss this little spot on our map, not much larger 
than one of our ordinary counties. I do not mean to belittle Indiana! 
It is great among the other States, but small in area when compared 
with Texas. 

In 1860 we developed our railroad system to the extent of 300 miles; 
now we have considerably over 6,000 miles of railroad, valued at $169, - 
000,000. Outside the State there are at least 5,000 miles of railroad 
connecting directly with us, all intent on finding an outlet at Galveston 
for their traffic. We are the banner cotton State, the banner beef and 
mutton and wool State. There is no agricultural product of impor- 
tance that we can not raise in greater abundance than any other State 
in the Union. If you would allow us to make our own commercial 
| regulations we would ask no help from the Government for our port of 
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Galveston. We would put in the jetties ourselves; we would sail our 
own steamships; we would send the Stars and Stripes into every sea and 
port of the world, and we would show you in a few years the second 
city of the Union in size, in population, in trade, in wealth, and in ele- 
gance. But you will not allow this; you insist upon. controlling our 
port, in taking it under your jurisdiction, in saying what ships shall 
come and how they shall depart. Give us this small modicum of a 
right. We do not claim any exclusive privilege of track; we offer an 
outlet to the entire interior of the whole trans-Mississippi country. Our 
prosperity, the welfare of this region demand that this great work 
shall no longer be conducted as a mere experiment. Complete it, and 
all other communities under our flag must be advanced a thousand- 
fold beyond all the cost. Thus encourage to friendly industrial and 
progressive emulation the people of the great Southwest and open its 
ports to the granges and granaries of the vast interior of the continent, 
and thus perform your constitutional duty to so regulate commerce that 
no greater advantage by act of Congress shall be given New Orleans 
over Galveston, or New York or other Atlantic port over either. 





APPENDIX. 


[Extract from Mr. Eads’s address on the improvement of Galvéston Harbor, 
delivered before the Senate Committee on Commerce May 21 and 22, 1884.) 


It is simply impossible to permanently maintain between submerged jetties 
any increase of depth, even if such jetties could produce it. It is necessary to 
explain wave action so that the committee will fully understand its beariug upon 
the question of bar advance, as well as upon the maintenance of the channel be- 
tween the jetties. 

The waves of the sea produce no continuously horizontal motion whatever in 
the water over which they are passing, unless the depth be so shallow that the 
crest of the wave, when it sinks, will feel the resistance of the bottom. When 
this occurs a motion of translation or horizontal motion, invariably toward the 
shore, is induced in the water. Of course, the higher the waves the greater will 
be the depth at which this horizontal movement will be produced. The waves 
of the Gulf of Mexico are not high enough to produce this effect sensibly in a 
greater depth than twenty-five or thirty feet. Waves result from the friction of 
the wind, and they increase in size in proportion tothe “ fetch” or distance they 
are driven under its influence. The fetch in the Gulf of Mexico is limited to 
about eight hundred miles, and the waves are not, therefore, excessively high. 
Large waves near the shore are always driven toward the shore, for the reason 
that a wind blowing off the land can not create them of any considerable mag- 
nitude near it, and because the shallower the water in which the waves are 
traveling the slower will be their progress; hence, if the waves are moving un- 
der an impulse parallel to the shore they will be moving at right angles to that 
shore, and the end of the wave nearest the land will move more slowly because 
it is in shallower depth. This will cause the waves to come obliquely upon the 
shore. Hence the horizontal or translatory motion of the water ind by the 
waves is always toward the land. As they move onward to the beach this 
horizontal motion increases in velocity until under its impulse the water is 
driven far out on shore. 

Even under the influence of severe storms the transporting power in the Gult 
waves is limited to the depth of twenty-five or thirty feet. It increases in 
strength as they roll into the shallower water ; therefore when they rush out upon 
the beach they are highly charged with sediment; a momentary pause ensues 
before the retreat of the wave occurs, and during this pause the sand is dropped 
on the shore. As the return current startsfrom a state of rest it has less power 
to carry the sand down to the sea than the rapid current had to bring it out 
upon the shore. In addition to this, the retreating current has less volume, be- 
cause during the momen pause before the ebb sets in the volume of the 
water, which is one of the elements producing the current, becomes much léss 
than it was when coming out onto the shore, inuch of it sinking into the beach, 
and, therefore, the return current, although induced by the steep slope, will be 
slower and incapable of transporting all of the sand back again. 

In this way the sea waves are continually transporting sand shoreward on 
the sandy beachesof the sea, and where no littoral currents exist these beaches 
continue to grow seaward. 

The water which issues from any tidal basin such as that at Galveston, or 
from any river, must struggle to reach the sea through the barriers of sand that 
are thus continually heaped up by the waves. 

Now, as the influence of this action depends upon the height of the waves, it 
must follow that the deeper the mouth of the jetty channel is made the less will 
be the ability of the waves to create a bar in front of that channel, I think it 
would be simply impossible that the waves of the Gulf of Mexico should dis- 
turb the sand in the bottom of the channel twenty-five or thirty feet deep at the 
end of the jetties. This opinion is based upon experience and observation at 
the jetties of the Mississippi River. 

Instead of there being a peapeeey in placing jetties two miles and a quarter 
apart at such a location as Galveston, ——— rofan advance of the bar, it 
must be evident, for the reasons given, that t pry Ng So ere so as to create 
the deepest channel compatible with the safety of the being un- 
dermined, and with due to the economy of ir tenance. The 
closer together they are, within the limits of safety, the less will the friction of 
the bed retard the entry and exit of the water through them, the deeper will be 
the channel produced by the current, and the earlier will be the relief afforded 
tocommerce., The deeper the channel the less possible will be the reformation 
of the bar in front of it. If they be placed too close ther, the channel will 

become so deep that the jetties themselves will be un ined or the cost of 
maintenance be inc » 

It must be evident to any engineer who takes up the study of a problem like 
this that these gentlemen entirely overlooked the effect of both friction and wave 
action in the location of their works, and were totally wrong in antici ng an 
advance of the bar; nor did they consider the effect of wave action in in- 
ing the height of their jetties. In a space of two and a quarter miles wide, and 
but from twelve to fourteen feet deep, with a bottom of quicksand, disturbed by 
every storm which sweeps across it from one side or the other, the wave action 
would be sufficiently energetic to fill up and obliterate any channel which the 
current in calmer weather might be able toexcavate. 

The height to which they limit the jetties must expose any channel excavated 
between them to serious interruption, if not obliteration, by the sands which 
would be transportéd from the outside of them into the jetty channel. They 
pose that only a portion of their jetties shall be built up to the level of mean low 
wattr, thereby leaving the tide to rise from one to four feet over the tops of the 
portions where they are highest. 

The jetty system is essentially a of conservation of the water and not 
one of diffusion. But, as if this facility of overflow were nota sufficient viola- 
tion of the fandamental principle under! the jetty system, they actually 
leave iu their plan enormous outlets by wh the ral escape of the water 





most crucial scientific discussion and careful studying during the last «; i 
ten years. It has been condemned by the Mississippi River Com Sat or 
were directed by Congress to examine and report upon it, and it 


= com 

wrong in principle where the deepening of a channel is to 

this decision was arriyed at four or five years ago, the at Janbough 
Galveston jetties has remained unaltered, and the flood-tides whe See 
should be retained in their outflow to deepen the channel, } 1 
over the whole length of the submerged jetties. 


miles, making a total width of over five miles. They seem to have who|ly fi 
gotten also that these lateral outlets will offer the readiest, shortest ee 
route for the escape of the ebb tide, which must do all of the exvayati, 
quired to secure and maintain the improved channel. They evid os 
when planning these novel works that the water will flow 
short routes to the bay, but will go out through one three times as Jong ¢ 
deepen their channel. If we suppose the height of the water at the preser a 
let of Galveston Bay, between Fort Point and Bolivar Point, to be twelve inche. 
above the level of Gulf beyond the bar, it will be seen that to reach t} . 
ter level through the jetties the water must travel about four and 
which would give a slope of about two and a half inches per mile. wi, 
through these great lateral outlets the water can reach the same level ina dict 


mouth of South Pass, said (see report of Secretary of 


page 885): 

“ The longitudinal section of its bar and bed by its irregularities indicates yery 
clearly that the shoaling process is on theoughout, and that the passat the 
present time is hanging een condition 
ditch, to the last of which results it must arrive if a revolution in the delta does 
not redeem it. And this most probable fate will be precipitated by applying the 
jetty system to its mouth.” 











. each jetty near the land will be made. (See plan of Works in Colone] 


s report of 1880.) 


What is known on the Mississippi as the outlet system has undergone th 
ne 


Mission, who 
has been algo 


mittees as a system wholly 


volume 
are allowed t 


» scape 


Under the mistaken idea of facilitating the inflow of the tide, o} 


fact that, if it be made to flow through one single channel of ame. he 
will have less friction to retard it, and will more easily fill the bay tho. * 
made to come in through three wide ones, they proposed two lateral chans.: 
near the land end of the jetties. The one through the south jetty, as show. 
the plans published in 1880, is a mile long; the one througli the nor), 
10, 


y than if it be 


feet, and the one through the direct jetty channel is two and oe 


and easiest 


n re- 
Vidently believed 
in through these 


it out- 


1is lat- 
a half miles: 
reas, 
tance 


of a mileor two, by a fall more than two orthreetimes assteep. It is, therefore 
pre erous to suppose that the discharge of the bay will be made through the 
ends of the jetties and over the shallow part of the bar when it can be so inuc 
more easily discharged through these openings and over the jetties. But aside 
from this great error, which ores one of the most elementary principles of 
hydraulics, namely, that water will flow by lines of least resistance, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the jetties, to be successful, should be built up 80 high as to 


ich 


revent not simply the waste of water over them, but also the wave action 

nging sand over their tops from the outside into the improved channe! 
General Newton, when discussing in 1874 the Sten of jetties at the 
ar, 1874, volume 2, part 1, 


@ live pass and a stagnant 


In his official criticism of the bill which embodies my proposition to produce 


thirty feet of water at Galveston, at the sole risk of myself and associates, and 
without pay if we do not 


, this same officer says: 


“Should Congress be resolved to make a change in the administration of this 
work, at least it will be for the interest of the service to await the construction 


of the north jetty, and the observations of ite effects which will lead to the pos- 
session of facts and data calculated to throw a needed light upon the amount 


necessary to be expended for obtaining a proper depth on the bar.”’ 

When we examine the reports of these officers and read the prediction of their 
chief regarding the South Pass of the Mississippi, which by his scientific rea- 
soning was to be converted intoa “stagnant ditch” by the application of jetties 
instead of being made by them, as it is, the grand highway ofa nation’s com- 
merce, it can not be wondered that he should utter this plea for “ the interests 
of the service,” and declare that they will be promoted by the possession of 
facts and data by which a needed light can be wn upon the problem they 
have in hand. The want of this “* needed — in 1874 caused the present 
Chief of Engineers not only to oppose the app ication of the proper method of 
securing deep water for the great valley of Mississippi, but also to sustain a 
hopeless plan to give eighteen feet of water at the chief shipping port ofa territory 
owhee as cee as Great Britain. And now, after losing ten years of precious 
time in this absurd experiment, he recommends that the interests of Texas 
and the vast section tributary to Galveston be subordinated to “the interests of 
the service; "’ and in admitting the lack of this “‘ needed light,” he virtually ac 
knowledges what every citizen of Galveston well knows, namely, that the plan 
to which they a so tenaciously is simply an experiment, which in 
ten years has prod no substantial benefit w ver, and from which it is 
utterly hopeless to expect any. 

In comparing the cost of the jetties contemplated in Senate bil! 1652 with those 
which were constructed at the mouth of the Mississippi River for five and 

uarter million dollars, it will be observed that the distance to deep water across 
the bar at Galveston is more than twice as great as it was to the same depth at 
the mouth of the Mississippi. In other words, the jetties at Galveston must be 
more than double the of those atthe mouth of the Mississippi. The cost 
of extending works out into the sea to twice the distance involves a much 
greater cost than would be at first supposed, because the farther out from the 
shore the works extend the more exposed they become, the heavier they have 
to be constructed, and the is the danger to the boats, apparatus, &c., 
required in their co m. In addition to the length of jetties required, 
extensive works are needed to m the inner bat to create a depth of thirty 
feet to the harbor of Galveston. works will need to be quite as exten- 
sive and quite as expensive as those which were required at the head of South 


Pass. : 

In com the amount of seven and uarter millions with the official 
estimates for completion of the works at veston, it will be noted that 
these estimates do not include any works for the deepening of the inner bar. 
Upon this subject the board of 1874 says (see report of Chief of Engineers, vol- 
ume 2, part 1, page 739): y 

“ As regards the works within the bay, designed by Captain Howell for the 
purpose mainly of increasing the width of the harbor of Galveston and of im- 

ving the bar at its mouth, the board is of the opinion that nothing should be 
Rone till the question of the practicability of permanently improving the outer 
bar shall have been demonstrated, and it therefore expresses no opinion there- 
on.” . 
The two jetties which are required at Galveston will have to be fully nine ™! a 
and will have to extend out into much deeper water than those oe . 
by r Howell. In addition to this, as I have already stated, it is & a erably 
necessary that they be built up, not simply to high tide, but very consi’ 
above it, to prevent the sand be brought over into the jetty channe 
from the shoals on the outer sides of the jetties. ; low tide 
Colonel Mansfield reports that the south jetty is only built up to mean" 
a distance of about four and a r miles, The plans for the ™ 


jetty show that it is to be built up no er and for a distance of only about 
one mile. Itis, , unfair, as well as idle, toattempt to compare De © 
of this system of low su! jetties from two to fourteen feet high, at ih out 
extending into deep water, those which must, to be successful, exten 
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built to twice or three times the average height of the other, for the 
into it ond oe a both will beas the square of their heights, other 
season tht ual, while the extensions into the deep water will increase in a 
-r. rap! ratio. Besides, the jetties must be capped with heavy concrete 
= mr other substantial constructions to resist the force of the waves, whereas 
ty BO built at Galveston a force to withstand in its submerged 
; rtioned acco’ y. 
pet rl —s owe build the jetties up to the surface of the water this force 
b os becomes more more powerful against them. It must be ap- 
of the — that a jetty to resist their violence, and to stop them from breaking 
ws the channel, must be vey stronger than if they be built only up to 
— el of mean low tide. Hence it is idle to attempt to compare the cost of 
thee properly built up tothe necessary height, and extending with that height 
the land clear out to thirty feet water beyond the bar, with those which 
been designed by the United States engineers for Galveston Harbor. As 
ag sometimes rises three our four feet above mean low tide, the jetties will 
have tobe built at least eight or nine feet higher than the one now completed by 
; id. 
Colonel Manssiat this jetty wrongly located, and of these insignificant propor- 
ou has been $1,500,000, including the wrecked gabionnade on the north side of 
i 1. 
en of the Government at Galveston possessed 
likely that the immense territory which isto be relieved by deep water at that 
harbor would attain the relief sought within the next fifteen or twenty years 
der the present system of ropriating money tocarry on public works; and 
this seems so securely fastened upon the country that there is no present 
ofits abandonment. Itis not unlikely that ifthe method by which 
mouth of the Mississippi River has been deepened had been placed in the 
hands of the United States engineers and appropriations for it had been doled 
out in the way in which they are voted from year to year the works would 
aearcely be completed to-day, whereas the commerce of the Mississippi Valley 
obtained its relief about seven years ago, at which time the depth through the 
jetties was sufficient to admit at least 9 or 95 per cent. of the commercial ton- 
nage of the world, while for the last five years the depth has been amply suffi- 
cient for the st steamers afloat, : ‘et - 
By the proposition which I make it must be evident that it will be tothe inter- 
est of myself and my associates to secure at the very earliest possible date the 
depth of water which we propose to secure ; and it is needless to say be- 
Pr ibis intelligent committee that the producers in the territory which is trib- 
utary to Galveston Harbor must annually save a sum far greater than that which 
it is proposed shall be paid for the entire work. 
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Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. RICHARD GUENTHER, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In tHE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, February 13, 1885, 


On the bill (HI. R. $130) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public ane on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. GUENTHER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Having received the following telegrams, petitions, 
and resolutions relative to the improvement of the Fox and Wisconsin 
Rivers as a through route of transportation from the Mississippi to 
Green Bay, I take the nity offered to have them printed in the 
Recorp. At the same time I wish briefly to state my reasons why I, 
under thecireumstances, do not see my way clear to comply with these 
requests. On Saturday last I advocated an appropriation for the im- 
provement of the Fox River, without reference to its continuity with 
the Wisconsin River as a through route. 


fr acs eee 4 believe that the interests of commerce will be suffi- 
Gently completing this projected through route so as to 
Warrant an ex iture of $5,000,000, I still think that, in 


that the committee did wrong in not making 
sn iation for the Fox River, and on Saturday I think I made 
inion perfectly clear to the members of this House. 

The of appointed by order of the Secretary of War, 
sad composed of Colonel Newton, Lieutenant-Colonel Abbot, and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Comstock, dated January 5, 1884, say, on page 1915 of 
the report of the Chief of Engineers: 


The board have discussed the engineering features but have not reported 
the commercial value of the improvement of the route of the Fox and 
Rivers, which seems also implied in the words ‘‘ whether in their 
judgment the interests of commerce and navigation will be advanced suffi- 
cently to warrant the continuation and completion of the project,” as the pres- 
vations ame sogearee little premature; because additional and careful obser- 
vations Wisconsin are to certify to the amount of the 
made, and the feasibility ond cost of making the improvement 
for the wants of commerce along a through route from west to east. 
born farther on, on pages 1916 and 1917, they say: 
value of a water route along the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers, as a means of 
‘through transportation from west to east, it will be conceded must mainly de- 
Ens Won the improvement of the upper Mississippi, and the necessity for 
wile ne additional works of improvement is not therefore appa- 
tong looking to the further consideration that the cost of a water route 
this line and its sufficiency, except through a canal along the banks of the 
Wacousin, are not yet determined. 
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real merit, itis not atall | 
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Colonel Houston in his report to the president of the board of engi- 
neers says, page 1928: 


In view of what has been said, it would seem to be sound policy to suspend 
for the present the improvement of the Wisconsin River until at least it shall 
appear that the demands of commerce require it. 

These opinions from the officer in charge of the work and a special 
board of engineers prompt me not to demand an appropriation this 
year for the through route, but insist upon it that the clause in the bill 
directing the Secretary of War to cause a further examination, with in- 
strnctions to report to the next Congress the feasibility, cost, and pro- 
priety of continuing it, should pass, as well as my amendment to appro- 
priate a sufficient sum for the prosecution of the improvement of the 
Fox River as an independent work. The following are the petitions, 
&e., referred to: 

[Telegram. ] 
MApison, WIs., February 12, 1885. 
To Hon. Rrcuarp GuENTHER, WM. C.: 

At the request of many cities on the Fox and Wisconsin, I would urge an ap- 
propriation for the improvement of those rivers as of vital importance to this 
State, 

J. M. RUSK, Governor. 

We, the undersigned, owners and captains of vessels navigating the Fox and 
Wisconsin Rivers, view with alarm the doubt hanging over the appropriation 
for the continuance of the improvement of the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers, and 
therefore we earnestly petition you as representing our interest in Wisconsin, 
that you spare no efforts to secure the appropriation, believing as we do that 
the completion of this improvement will secure to the country a most valuable 
channel of commerce between the Mississippi and the lakes: 

McKenzie Crawford, W. Colvin, B. H. Soper, G. Coughram, K. M. Hutchin- 
son, W. D. Sherwood, R. C. Brown, F. E. Waite, O. Cook, Cook, Brown & Co., 
Martin T. Battis, Foote Bros. & Co., H. E. Manuel, H. L. Battis, Peter Charbau- 
mead, Geo. F. Stroud, O. Worden, J. M. Stroud, W. H. Hevy, J. B. Tolman, A. 
Conru, E. P. Bangs, Ole Olesen; Geo. W. Pratt, mayor of Oshkosh; S. Radford, 
Alf Ward, James P. Gould, James V. Jones, D. C. Bent, J. H. Weed, O. D. Peck, 
Orville Beach, S. Neff, S. O. Neff, Geo. Le Duc, N. C. Holmes, J. B. Walker, O. 
H. Manzer, Geo. Cardiff, Frank Leach, O. G. Cornish, A. M. Johnson, George 
H. Jones, D. M. Shea, E. B. Jones, E. D. Monroe, E. E. White, Thos. Roche, D. 
M. Bealls, B. Ellenwood, Buckstaff, Edwards & Co., Jos. Straughn, H. Strand, 
John H. Crawford, Henry C. Westphal, A. W. Farrand, Wm. H. Wyman, J. J. 
Parkman, John Kinsley, Chas. Kinsley, R. A. Sprecher, Henry Little, Ph. Good- 
man, C. H. Fishbeck, G. Schumacher, Ben. G. Kramer, P. Schumann, E. 8. 
Purdy, W. B. Stevens, G. W. Morrison, J. E. Wells, D. G. Muir, D. Bresse, C. 
J. Loomis, Dan. Wells, Henry Emder, L. D. Comstock, Klenert Bros., D. C, 
Stephens, Jas. Gouran, Z. J. D. Swift, J. F. Culver, L. W. Barden, David Owen, 
Cc. C. Britt, M. W. Barden, D.G. Williams, C. Haertel, Sam. Schulze, L. E. Green- 
leaf, Chas. Mohr, C. T. Mohr, E. W. Moran, John Graham, J. E. Jones, Ferdi- 
nand Schulze, W. T. Parry, F. L. Sanborn, J. O. Prescott, E. K. Wayn, A. J. 
Turner, Chas, A. Calonius, Hans Z. Tougen, jr., and Chas. T. Dering. 


GREEN Bay, WI1s., February 9, 1885. 

DEAR Sir: By order of the common council of the city of Green Bay, I have 
the honor of sending you a copy-of the following resolution passed unanimously 
by that body on February 6, 1885: 

Resolved by the common council of the city of Green Bay, That the members of 
Congress from the State of Wisconsin be, and hereby are, uested to use all 
honorable endeavors to acquaint the Committee of the House of Representatives 
on Rivers and Harbors with the importance of the improvements of the Fox and 
Wisconsin Rivers, and to obtain an immediate appropriation for the prosecution 
and completion of said work. 

Resolved, further, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded by the city clerk 
to Senator SAWYER, and also, in view of the illness of our member, Hon. J. RAn- 
KIN, a copy be sent to Hon. RICHARD GUENTHER, who has always been an active 
and earnest friend of said improvement. 

Very respectfully, 
A. CHEHMAN, City Clerk. 
Hon, R. GUENTHER, M.C., Washington, D. C. 


[Resolutions of the Oshkosh Business Men’s Association.] 


Resolved, That we deem that the best interest of the country, especially that 
portion bordering upon the upper Mississippi and its tributaries, demand a liberal 
appropriation for the improvement of the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers. 

wed, That we believe when the improvement of the Fox and Wisconsin 
Rivers is completed a large portion of the Northwest will be very much relieved 
of the burden at present imposed by the railroads for the transportation of the 
produce of that section of the country. 
, That the secretary of the association forward a copy of these resolu- 
tions to our Senators and Members in Congress. 


At a special meeting of the common council of the city of Neenah, Wis., held 
= the 7th day of February, 1885, the following resolution was unanimously 
opted : 


“*The mayor and common council of the city of Neenah to 
“* His Excellency Governor Jeremiah Rusk: 

“Whereas we deem the improvement and carrying on of interstate commu- 
nication, and especially that of the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers, of great importance 
to the commerce of the Northwest, and especially to that portion of the country 
bordering upon the upper Mississippi and its tributaries; and 

“ Whereas the partial completion of the improvement of the Fox and Wis- 
consin Rivers, and the great interests which have grown up and depend upon 
the faithful execution of said work as undertaken by the Federal Government, 
demand that reasonable appropriations be made to aid in carrying on such im- 
provement to its ultimate completion ; and 

“Whereas we believe that the carrying on and completion of this great line 
of water communication will result in greatly relieving the people of the North- 
west from the burdens now imposed by railroad companies for the transporta- 
tion of the produce of that section of the country, and work a lasting benefit to 
the commerce of the great Northwest, as well as a great local improvement to 
the country bordering on said route: Now, therefore, 

“* Be it resolved by the mayor and common council of the city of Neenah, That His 
Excellency Governor Jeremiah M. Rusk be requested to take such action as he 
may deem advisable for the purpose of securing the necessary appropriations 
for such work; and that the matter be brought to the immediate attention of 
our Legislature and members in Congress.”’ 

Adopted February 7, 1885. 


GEO, A. WHITING, Mayor. 
Attest: 


J.C. KERWIN, Clerk, 
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Mexiean Reciprocity Treaty. . 


SPEECH 


OF 


THOMAS J. 


OP INDIANA, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 13, 1885, 


On the Mexican reciprocity treaty. 


Mr. WOOD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Legislation is proposed in this House to carry into 
effect the terms of the Mexican treaty. This treaty admits free of duty 
te our markets twenty-eight articles, all of which come in free under 
our tariff act excepting seven, and the treaty removes the tariff from 
these also. Mexico agrees to receive free of duty sevent;’-three articles 
from the United States, of which sixty-seven are now subject to pay an 
average Mexican duty of 80 per cent. of the appraised value. I regret 
that farm products of the United States are excluded, but it is worthy of 
our support for opening a new and extensive market for our machinery 
and manufactured goods. Should this treaty prove to be mutually 
beneficial to both countries, as I believe it will, it will be enlarged by 
another, to admit free of duties our agricultural products. 

«4 The producers of food and manufactured goods in the United States 
want to trade with the people of Mexico, as the volume of existing 
trade shows, though it is hampered by high duties in the revenue laws 
of beth countries. 

¢ Mexico is our neighbor and only divided from the United States by 
a surveyor’s line. She is bound to this country now by a complete rail- 
way system which promises a revolution in trade and business through- 
out her domain. The commercial advancementof this country, created 
by our capital and railway system, belongs to us. Shall the expanded 
trade of Mexico, througha railway system connecting her capital with 
the city of New York, go toother countries? The capitalists of the Uni- 
ted States are developing this country, developing its trade; and shall 
other countries receive its advantages? If wedo not command it other 
countries will, and our people will regret the loss of inereased trade 
through their own work of development. What! Our capital invested, 
a railway built to the capital city of another country for the only pur- 
pose of increasing trade and commerce, and we refuse that trade and 
commerce by unfriendly laws on our statute-books? Developing Mex- 
ico with our railroad system and by our capital for the benefit of for- 
eign countries! This House will not do that by refusing to pass this 
bill. 

The trade of Mexicois not bound to any foreign country, and the Mex- 
ican people are willing to trade with us. What is the advantage of their 
trade? Mexico has a territory comprising 1,224,996 square miles and 
a population of 10,000,000 of people, and is therefore a country capa- 
ble of a large and increasing trade with the United States. Her vast 
mineral wealth awaits development. Hear me while I review the 
tangible wealth of this republic, the greater part of which has gone and 
is going to other countries. The annual coinage of gold, silver, and 
copper averages $20,500,000. The whole amount of coinage since the 
establishment of the mints up to 1875 was $3,001,237,281.62. In the 
colonial period from 1537 to 1821 the amount of silver coined was 
$2,082, 260,657.44; gold, $68,778,411; copper, $542,893.37; making a 
total of $2,151,581,961.81. Since establishment of the republic, 
1822 to 1875, silver coined, $797,055,090.71; gold, $47,327,383.11; 
per, $5,272,855.93—a total of $849,655,319.84. Total silver coi 

$2,879,315,738.21; total gold coinage, $116,105,794.11 ; total copper 
coinage, $5,815,740.30. Grand total coniage, $3,001,237,281.62. 

In the last five years foreign capital has been invested in the mines, and 
the average estimate is twenty-one and a half miilions per year, which 
would make $102,500,000 more, making the sum total up to the year 
1880 of $3,103,737,281.62. It must be remembered that this immense 
metallic wealth came from the crudest process of mining and is the 
product of only a few of the valuable mines in this country. The best 
mines are not remunerative under the Mexican system of mining; but 
a rapid advancement is being made in reaching and reducing the valu- 
able ores. Our successful mining system introduced there will develop 
fabulous wealth in the unexplored mines of Mexico. What other coun- 
try on the globe can show such a precious metallic record? Where has 
this vast amount of coined gold, silver, and copper gone? It is not in 
Mexico. 

If this coined wealth was in Mexico to-day it would give over $300 
per capita for every man, woman, and child. The masses of the 
ple are poor, but the nobility are rich. This great wealth by 
the nobility caysed vice, idleness, and 
country was may times torn and despoiled by the ravages 
armies and hordes of banditti. It was the turbuleat spirit of the rich 

nobility, always'struggling to rule the Government, and not the want 
of ample wealth, that has kept back Mexico to the rear of civilized 
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nations have it. E 
have carried away her gold and silver, given for the products of 
laboring people sold in her markets. The United States hx) 
century witnessing this cash market go into other hand 
might have long ago called it her own. 
it is within her grasp? 


nearly a cash transaction with the latter, as you will see by the \fe,; 
exportof preciousmetals. Duringthe fiscal yearof 1842 and 1=~> \\.. 
exported nearly $30,000,000 of gold and silver coin and }ul|io 
her whole export trade for the same year was about $41,000, (i) 
was about $11,000,000 of exchange of products and $30,000.04) «+ 
cious metals paid and exported. ; 
Mexican export trade for many years past and you will find that i} 
proportional average. Of this $41,000,000 of export the United st 


country would soon feel a new life in every trade and business from 
steady influx of the precious metals of Mexico, given for the products 
of our labor, capital, and skill. But what is the future of 
veloped country of which we will partake if we pass this bill? The 
states of Zacatecas, Sonora, Chihuahua, Durango, San Luis Potosi. 
Hidalgo, Mexico, and Michoacan contain within their mountain ranges 
veins of gold and silver in inexhaustible riches. These and other states 
contain also metals and mineral substances, such as copper, iron, zine, 
lead, magistral, antimony, arsenic, cobalt, amianthus, and copperasin 
exhaustless quantities, not mined at all. 
ited supply is found on the lands around Lake Tezcoco. 


$7,866,493 and imported from Mexico $7,209,593. 
more than we bought. 
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received only about $8,500,000, while $32,500,000 went to Enola) a 
Franee, Germany, and other countries. What was this enormous sum 
of precious metals given for? For the same articles that this country 
is able to transport there and sel]. If the history of trade in this coun. 
try in the past is any guide for the future, our agricultural products 


the products of our mills and factories will find in Mexico a willing 
market and coin payment. ” 


A cash market for our products is the best in the world. 


Our w hole 


tne 


this unde 


Carbonate of sod 1n unlim- 


The white and colored marble quarries attract the capital of Europe 


The alabaster of Tecale, in the state of Puebla, with the platina and 
quicksilver mines, will add to accumulating wealth in the course of 
development. 
fruits of the tropics of large commercial value. 
with Mexico before the Mexican Central Railroad was built, built by 
the expenditure of sixty millions of money, mostly advanced and con 
trolled by our owa citizens ? 


Then there is the fall supply of the spices 


and all the 
What was our trade 


In 1880, before the Mexican Central was built, we exported to Mi 
We s 


A ) 
, : 


ld a little 


In 1883, when this line of railroad was not completed, but in opera- 
long distance in Mexican territory, we imported from Mexico 


$8,177,123, and exported to that country $16,587,620. We sold more 
than double the amount we bought. We therefore brought into this 
country over $8,000,000 of coin cash for our products. Since this line 


of railway has been completed to the City of Mexico and connected with 
our great network of railroads from east to west and north to south, ! 
understand that the trade has more than doubled, though it is too early 
for the printed statistical report; yet who can doubt that our trade with 
this country is now in its infancy? 


This treaty, if adepted, will give it a great stimulus ani create a 
friendly contidence between the people and tradesmen of the two repub- 
lies, and thereby her present trade and increased commerce in the future 
will be turned into our hands. What will we lose by fully adopting 
this treaty? The loss of revenue by admitting the seven additional 
articles free of duty only amounts to $89,658.59. We can well afford 
this loss. The sugar-planter of Louisiana objects. He has no cause 
foralarm. During the last fiscal year the import of sugar from Mexico 
was only 1,792,171 pounds, valued at $63,419. This limited import ot 
sugar can not be considered competition with.the home product. At 
the present time Mexico is not a sugar-producing country. She does 
not produce sugar enough for home consumption. ; 

this was a great r-producing country, would not the fact b are 
been known to the capitalist of Europe long before this cecace, 
and would they not have willingly developed sugar production there 2s 
they have done in Cuba, Porto Rico, and all the Spanish Antiiles” The 
fact. that the Mexican people are short . — aes ae ; = 
inst great sugar production in Mexico, I would rather believe tha! 
with the increased trade which the treaty will give, our own SU=t 
will find a market in Mexico. pw will we sell — 

i if this treaty is adopted? Chiefly our manulsctur 
swiveniaamene. Tools required for mining, wagons, ‘T's. ad 
carriages, railway coaches and railway equipments, clock-. pone - 
steam-engines, locomotives, iron and steel railway bars, 110) De" 
machinery and apparatus of all kinds for industrial, agricultural, ane 
mining purposes, plows and plowshares, crude and retined } arg 
powder, stoves, staves, telegraph aud barbed fence wire, all kins ' 
water-pipes, and mauy other articles. nould 

I regard this treaty as the beginning of a great trade, and wes —_ 
accept it as a beginning, fully believing that both the contacts 
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sceni hereafter demand a new and enlarged treaty, admit- A fair commercial treaty between this country and the South Amer- 

jes will soon ante ole aes . soaions - 2 
part the jucts of the farm. ican states would be the next movement of the treaty-making power, 
ing free 


vor commercial treaties with all the South American states be- | in case the pending treaty is confirmed. Our country should acquire 
oo trade legitimately belongs to us and ours to them, as an | the major part of the South American trade on equitable terms. What 
ae ae owmentt and this treaty, if successful, will be folloved | is the extent of this trade which other nations, more shrewd than our 
American eat will give us a wide trade with them. The rejection of | own, continuallycovet? Take the trade of Brazil, for example. Her 
by -— my judgment, would be tantamount to a declaration that | trade with the United States, England, and France aggregates about 
= mee want any of the trade of other countries. It would be, in | $110,000,000, of which the United States take $50,266,000. The United 
ne an order to foreign tradesmen to stay away from our com- | States receives nearly one-half of the Brazilian export trade, yet Brazil 
ea and keep off of our business thoroughfares, and the | receives from the United States only $8,695,000, while England sends 
es liey of two-thirds of the American people, of wider mar- | to Brazil goods valued at $31,092,000, and buys Brazilian products to 
=_ ae roducts of the farm, mills, looms, and furnaces would re- | the amount of $29,835,000. 
= ie thrust in the very house of its declared friends. France sells in Brazil $15,657,000 and takes from Brazil $29,216,000. 
7" al not refuse @ treaty because it excludes some of our surplus | Here is the fact, that our imports from Brazil are nearly one-half of 
ie and admits others. I would like all to be admitted; but if I | the total export of that country, and we sell there about one-ninth of 
seheail agricultural products and can sell the products of our man- | the whole value of goods sent intothat country. No country can pros- 
= tories I would sell them, and vice versa. That would seem to be | per by such unequal commerce as our country has with Brazil. We 
— hip and generosity to every industry in this country, which I | buy of Brazil over $50,000,000 and Brazil buys about eight and a half 
Soe, with open hands, build up for the general good of the common- | millions from us. This trade could be equalized i a a 
a treaty. The other South American states would follow the example 
oe trade relations with other countries is necessary; sooner or | of Brazil, and soon we would be master of the South American trade. 
. the markets of othercountries. Thiscountry to-day | The old countries of the East—England, France, and Germany—do not 
ee i overproduction. It demands relief by onaatene — a ery ae as ee aneouninees at home. They load 
, other markets. their merchant-ships and order them out to the sea. 
a department ofindustry in this country there is greater It has just been officially announced that Germany has concluded a 
nection than consumption. It is a plethoric bree owe = oo a reaty a the Transvaal Sees aa = a com- 
ists inany country. It demonstrates the fertility of our | petitor in this treaty, but Germany outdid her. want fair treaties, 
a ele at eee of our people. It demonstrates the | not one giving a foreign country advantages over us as the Spanish- 
wealth of our mines and the climatic conditions essential to full and | American treaty does. By that treaty the United States takes about 
complete production. It demonstrates to the world our abundance of | sixty millions of dollars’ worth of the sugar and tobacco products of Cuba 
capital, capability and energy of our business men, who were willing | and the Antilles, while our trade with them can not exceed fifteen mill- 
to venture in the development of our natural resources, which have no | ions; and our loss of revenue would amount to nearly forty millions, and 
equal in any other country. Endowed with richer resources than any } our people would not get free sugaratall. U nder this treaty free sugar 
other land on the globe, why will we cease to produce more than we | coming into our ports would not rule the price of sugar, but the im- 
consume? Why will we not sell our surplus bread and provisions to | ported sugars from other countries paying the duties would rule the 
the millions barely subsisting to-day? Why will we not sell the sur-| price. Our Treasury would lose a large revenue, and the consumers of 
plus products of our looms, mills, and furnaces in all countries having | sugar would get no advantage in a lower price of that article. _ 
no mannfactories? This people can not stop production now. They I would not make sugar free. That step would be such a sacrifice of 
are too far into the business to back out, and they will goon. What | revenue that very little, if any, tax reduction could be made on other 
are our agencies of production ? high-tariff articles necessary to the comforts of life. I object to the re- 
Daring the last several years there has been a large import of pro- | peal of the tariff on any one or a numberof articles unlessit besalt, coal, 
ducing laborers, who have located upon the rich lands of the great | and lumber. The redaction should be general throughout the list on 
West, tilled the soil with care, and it yielded an ee — of | the basis S a — of peoaitnae poe To _— ee - is . 
cereals. The young farmers every year leaving the home- | continue the high tax on woolen, cotton, and iron and steel goods. 
ekan new Senate more than an coining” Inventive — at all Sa en alike. cs a 4 
i in the last quarter of a century brought into use labor-saving t is said we have no merchant marine. ament our weakness here 
ee ina aunanel forms, facilitating oan rapidly advancing the | but if we encourage the trade of natioas, soon America will have a grand 
vorkof agriculture. The handiwork of the inventor in the cotton and | merchant marine that will be a competitor of England and other coun- 
yoolen mills, in the iron and steel industries, in the refineries, and | tries. Every other civilized country sends away its surplus to other 
cher kinds of manufacture has caused a revolution in the rapidity of | nations for barter and sale, and thereby keep their workingmen em- 
all manufactured products. All these, operating upon nature’s rich | ployed all through the year. 
and convenient resources, have given this plethoric Céndition, and I England sells her surplus wherever she can, so does Germany, so 
tell you it is likely to continue, for this country is not going backward | does France. Even Mexico and Brazil aredoing thesame thing. This 
sad it can not stand still. country does not. She lags back in the wake of commercial progress 
The cultivated farms will not cease to w the golden in; new | with the world. Objection is made to this treaty because it abrogates 
farms will be added by the American tes the cnigntlenel farm- | the revenue laws. I do not want free trade. We must have a tariff. 
ss from the old countries will not cease. Capital is always restless | The question is, Shall it be a high tariff for the purpose of protection. 
ind best serves its master when in ceaseless activity, and it will turn | or a tariff for the purpose of revenue? How high shall the tariff be? 
the wheels of every manufacturing industry though it may be idle for | I say it should be high enough to bring to the public Treasury sufii- 
assason. The great manufacturing plants of America can not long re- | cient revenue. Thatis a pretty high tariff. Our Government requires 
minidie. The millions invested in them will not be permitted to rot | about $200,000,000 of revenue from the tariff. That requires a pretty 
md rust. How will you stop this plethoric growth? Not, I trust, by | high daty, and while it raises enough revenue it gives $200,000,000 
telling men to quit work; not by stopping the plow, the reaping and | protection to home industries. Is that not enough protection? A 
thrashing machines; not by closing down the mills and the factories. | revenue tariff is protection to the extent of the duty fixed. I would 
That would be business suicide. Will you order labor to cease, im- | not favor any treaty that would materially interfere with the revenue 
puvements to suspend, business to decline until the natural growth of | basis. 
the country comes up to the level of consuming its own govtuctions? Our country, acting upon the principle of national comity, should 
If 0, how long must we wait? make a friendly power in Mexico, in whose territory there would be 
The productive eapacity of the farms and the manufacturing indus- | no enemy or neutral ground in the time of possible conflict between it 
ties are far ahead of the consumptive power of the country. What is | and the strong nations of the east ever ready for war. The Monroe doc- 
the remedy? It is wider markets. Sell everywhere. Make treaties, | trine, adhered to by the United States, and the restless dissatisfaction 
sivantageous treaties, and sell. Sell ourmachinery and manufactured | with the Clayton-Bulwer treaty are going to precipitate a crisis at no 
gnds inone country aud the ucts of the farm in others, if necessary. | distant day, and a clash of arms for mastery. In that time it is well 
out into the world. enge England in all her ways over the sea. | for us if no foreignalliance be formed with Mexico. My friends, be not 
The sea is for America as much as it is for England. If anylawon the | flatteré1 into insensibility as to this coming issue by our power and 
Satute-book forbids this market for the surplus products of our labor, | prestige. It is coming; I tell you it is coming, and I beg you not to be 
meal the law or amend it to aid present conditions rather than pre- | idle in making complete defense on land and sea. 
srve it to hamper the best energies of the country. Remove trade re- Again, shall we refuse this treaty and arrest our commanding power 
Stictions and invite rather than repel the trade of nations. Sendaway | over contiguous territory, which will result in the ultimate extension 
the sarpius to other markets and let the farmer’s plow turn the soil, let | of republican institutions until all the people of North America shall 
the reaper do the utmost in gathering the harvest. Let the thorough- | know one government and honor one flag? 
fans of trade be crowded in the moveinent of cerca! surplus. Let the I cordially support this bill te carry into effect the Mexican treaty, 
"heels of industry turn and send the manufactured products to coun- | believing that is an important step in the direction of the world’s com- 
bined annctating is scarcely known and the end of stagnation SEE the comet a to a workmen, prosperity to 
of business will come. t , the mechanic, and the manufacturer. 
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Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECH 





HON. BURR W. JONES, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 3, 1885, 


On the bill (IT. R. 8130) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. JONES, of Wisconsin, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Inthe few minutes I shall occupy I only wish to state 

my reasons for declining to vote for this bill in its present form. 

Last year we were told that the river and harbor bill had beensome- 
\ what increased beyond tke orginal expectation by reason of the fact that 
in the previous year no appropriation had been made; that in fact it 
was two years’ expenditure inone. Now there is no such excuse; and 
yet the bill has attained the handsome proportions of $12,300,000. Not 
only that, it begins by small appropriations three colossal schemes. 
It is said the improvementof Galveston Harbor, of the Hennepin Canal, 
and that of Sandy Bay will each cost about $8,000,000. Thereare not 
only millions in the bill, but millions yet to come. 

I shall vote against the bill because it involves a greater expenditure 
of money than my judgment approves. The Secretary of War recom- 
mends about $4,000,000 less than is provided in this bill. In my judg- 
ment he recommends enough. 

Extravagance is not the worst feature of the bill. 


— 
ile 


The committee 


have again sanctioned what I regard as a very dangerous practice, to 
which I will now call attention. We employ Government engineers. 
> We pay them liberally. The presumption is that they know some- 


thing. Captain Eads would probably call this a violent presumption, 
and yet we have to indulge it. The engineers make their elaborate 
surveys. We pay the Public Printer thousands of dollars for printing 
their thousands of of reports. 

The Committee on Rivers and Harbors come before us with their bill. 
They make their explanations. Their stereotyped argument is that 
this or that improvement is necessary because the Government engi- 
neers approve it. That this or that appropriation is not extra t 
because it is only 25 or 30 per cent. of theestimate. In short, the e 

: bill is based every year upon these official reports. Those jus- 

tify the committee when they come before us and they justify us be- 

fore the people. And yet what practice is now sanctioned by this 
bill? 

‘7 When the committee put in their bill $2,500 to improve the With- 
lacooche River, or the Choctawhatchee, or the Choptank, or Butter- 
milk Channel, or other rivers and creeks with euphonious names, they 
plant themselves on the report of the engineers. 

Where the improvements are of such a character that the owner of a 
country mill-dam or the captain of a flat-boat could them with 
success, they invoke the science of the engi But when they come 
to the great enterprises in which millions of dollars are to be expended 
they ignore the engineers; they send them ignominiously to the rear. 

There is, for instance, the project of the H in Canal. It is true 
the language of the bill would give to the casual reader the impression 
that the work is to be carried on pursuant to the recommendation of the 
engineers. But the fact is that the committee utterly di the rec- 

: ommendations of the engineers by requiring that the canal shall termi- 
nate at or below Rock Island. This is not the route which the engineers 
approve. They report that by this route the distance from the upper 
Mississippi region is forty miles greater than by the Marais d’Osier 
route. That at the same time by the latter route the navigation over 
the Rock Island rapids isavoided. The engi report that the cost 
of the northern or Marais d’Osier route would be less by a million dol- 
lars. I quote a few lines from the official report: 

The Marais d’Osier wate presente these advantages over the others: It is the 
shortest and most practi e line between the two rivers. The nature of the 
; country through which it renders the construction of all work upon it 

easier, and hence its cost of construction less. The annual cost of maintenance 


is less. And it is more than likely the _— of extraordinary rs and 
renewals will be less. The supply of water is the best and better regu 5 


Are we all engineers? Have we such special knowledge of this sub- 
ject that we should reject the only official report we have, and blindly 
commence spending $8,000,000 for a canal over a route which the en- 
gineers do not commend? Would we spend our own money after that 
reckless fashion? The Northwest may want a Hennepin Canal, but 
the tax-payers of the Northwest do not wish to join in paying $8,000,000 
to project a canal over a route which must be a comparative failure. 
Probably nine-tenths of the freights to be transported over such a canal 
would come from the region north of Rock Island. . The vast interests 
of the Northwest should not be sacrificed to the wants of any si city. 
I claim, as I claimed one year ago, that if this canal is to be built it 
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should be built on a route to be selected by com 
sponsible to the Government for their work. 
the work should prove a failure, we could not be accu 
regarded the advice of skilled engineers and of squan 
money in reckless caprice. 


object. The bill contains an appropriation of $750,000 to be; x} 
under the management of Captain Eads for the improveme 
veston Harbor—the commencement of another $8,000,000 ent, 


and harbor enthusiasts need not despair. 
will gain nearly a foot in thirty-six years; and in five hun 
the Treasury holds out and the Gulf of Mexico is not dry } 
requisite fourteen feet will be nearly won. 


the work on Galveston Harbor has been a stupendous frilyy, 
not inclined to quarrel with them on that proposition. 
whatever solace there is in the triumph of that argument 
ask us to take a long leap in the dark to the next proposition, which 
is that if we place Captain Eads in charge and expend $3,000,000 more 
the work will be a success. 

































petent engineers 


If afte > 


r that precaution 
sed of having dis. 


dering the public 
But this is not the most glaring instance of the practice to which | 
ended 


nt of Gal- 


What do we hear as the justification for this large expenditure , 
are told that during the past ten years $1,500,000 have been exmena.s 
in improving this harbor, and that it has been money throw.” 
The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] says that the 4 m9 
of water has been increased three inches, and no more. Wel] ; hoa . 


At this rate of progr 


ess they 
ired years, if 
ry land, the 
Members of the committee have argued upon this floor that t)ys far 

lam 
They may enjoy 
But they 


Some of us can not help indulging the suspicion that no amount of 


money and no number of captains can avail to change the nature of 
the fickle quicksand of Galveston Harbor. 


Captain Eads is of the opinion that the theory of the Government 


engineers is superlative folly. I have not had the pleasure of reading 
what the engineers say about Captain Eads. , 
reciprocate his opinion, and return his compliment. 
of this interesting quarrel are we to espouse? 
made their choice by routing the official board and installing Captain 
to carry on this work, for which the Government is to pay $8,000,000 
or more. Not only that, they propose to pay him a commission upon 
such water as he can cajole into Galveston Harbor, provided it will only 
stay. i 
tion to the yearly salary this bonus, if I may so call it, would amount 
to $50,000 or $60,000. 


No doubt they heartily 
Now, which side 
The committee have 


They propose by their bill to pay him a salary of $5,000 per year 


It was stated on the floor by one of the committee that in addi- 


This bill commands the Secretary of War to immediately engage the 


services of James B. Eads. It seems to divest the War Department of 
all responsibility except that it is to provide with scrupulous care that 
Captain Eads receives his pay. For the purposes of this work Captain 
Eads is to be Secretary of War. 
wholly discharge 
the Secretary of War can discharge Captain Eads. 


True, it is not provided that he may 
the Secretaryof War. Nordo I see any way in which 


But I can easily seethat a Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers 


of the Government, having some proper sense of the responsibilities of 
their office, might regard it as something more than an affront to have 
foisted over them a new commander-in-chief, even though he be Cap- 
tain Eads, and even though he wears the modest title of advisory en- 
gineer. 
conclude that Captain Eads is made by it the absolute autocrat of this 


Any one who will carefully read the provisions of this bill must 


vast enterprise. 

But thisis not all. The bill not only gives Captain Eads a patent on 
the Gulf of Mexico and Galveston Harbor, but on the Mississippi iver. 
On page 39 of the bill provision is made for expending $2,800,(00 on the 
Mississippi River. Heretofore these improvements have been managed 
by the Mi ippi RiverCommission. This commission consists of seven 
commissioners, six of whom areengineers. They are each paid a salary 
of $3,500 per year. 

By this bill Captain Eads virtually sapersedes the commission, and 
yet the commission is not abolished. The commissioners have the poor 
a of paping poe and estimates, but the Napoleonic Captain 

is given the ited powertoamend. By the scratch of his pen 
the plans of the commission become waste paper. In other words, these 
commissioners are made by this bill the handy and accommodating 
clerks of Captain Eads. - 

The office of advisory engineer is created with a salary of $3,°") pet 
year. Now note the language: 


And James B. Eadsis hereby recommended to the President for that posto 


If such a bill had been presented to Andrew Jackson for his sists 
ture he would have been very likely to say, in language more emphatic 
than I will use, that the appointment of officers belonged to him and 
that the recommendation of Congress would be valuable when asked 
for. 

We are told that Captain Eads is a remarkable man. | am forced 
to believe it. If he were not he never could have induced this intelli- 
gent committee to come before the House with the remarkable prop” 
sitions contained in this bill. But for one I can not sanction such legis- 
lation. I do not like to make the humiliating confession that theres 
but one man in America who knows anything about the improvem® 
of rivers and harbors. 
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I am not inclined to condemn in this wholesale way the Government 
; I am quite as willing to take their judgment upon this 
—_ iat works as that of Captain Eads. Itis noticeable that Mr. 
presents no plans, no estimates, no surveys to guide our judgment 
‘this vast expenditure. He simply asks for a sublime faith in him- 
in fand for $8,000,000, and the workshall be done. But when I reflect 
& he is to have $5,000 per year, besides a royal bonus for his work 
Galveston Harbor; that he is to have $3,500 per year for his services 
on the Mississippi River; when I hear it asserted that he is also to be 
handsomely paid by the city of Galveston, the whole business smacks 
too strongly of money for Captain Eads, that he should be accepted as 
an impartial witness. If the committee shall cling to all of the propo- 
‘tions contained in this bill I shall be neither surprised nor disap- 
pointed to see it meet with the utter defeat it will deserve. 


Interstate Commerce. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM E. ENGLISH, 


OF INDIANA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, December 16, 1884, 


blish a board of commissioners of in - 
On the bil CE. wt to regulate such comenente. = eng pg items 

Mr. ENGLISH said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: There are in this country, I believe, some 125,000 
niles of railroad and $6,000,000,000 aggregate capital invested therein, 
and I should never advocate that any unjust course should be pursued 
by this House toward these great, necessary, and useful interests. But 
while I am opposed to any unjust action toward the railroad cor- 
porations, Iam equally opposed to any unjust action by the railroad 
corporations. I shall not attempt to enter into any discussion as to the 
constitutional merits of the pending measures to regulate interstate 
commerce, but shall be content to leave that question where it right- 
fally belongs, to the courts. of the country. In my humble judgment, 
= the right to te commerce between the States; and 
of the pending measures I much prefer the bill of which my distin- 
guished friend and near neighbor in this House, Judge REAGAN, 
isthe author. It is simple, plain, and direct. It says what it means 
and means what it says. There is no circumlocution or ambiguity 
about it, but it strikes directly and forcibly at the evils that have arisen 
under the rule of corporate monopoly. Year by year, under the fos- 
tering rule of the party in power, the great railroad corporations of the 


. euntryhave become more and more grasping and arrogant and less 


regardful of the ri 
lie lands right 
nillions of acres, having fattened and increased at the expense of the 
nation, they have formed great and powerful pools and -combinations 
which plaee the internal commerce of the country practically at their 
mercy; and their mighty influence, outstretching and far-réeathing in 
every portion of the country, has in many instances influenced courts 
and controlled legi until, arrogant and inflated with unchecked 
success, they have ceased to consider that ordinary 
people have any rights which powerful and unscrupulous corporations 
are obliged to respect. The injurious effects upon the interest of the 
public of these great epiice pools and combinations is so 
well expressed in the decision of the supreme court of Pennsylvania 
inthe case of the M. R. R. Co. vs. Barclay Coal Company (68 Penn., 
173) that I ask leave to quote it here: 


The effects produced upon the public interests lead to the consideration of 
another feature of ee oe determining the legality of the contract, to 
wit, to by these five companies. Singly, each might 
have suspended deliveries and of coal to suit its own interests, and might 
have raised the price, even eee fie ht have been detrimental to the pub- 
which must be allowed to every one in 
m competition is left free, individual 
acorrection = — ——- of am. — 

combination companies rat; the Blossburg an u y 
mining regions, and controlling their canize soedociiens. 
glbey have combined to govern the supply and the price of coal inall 
to from i ers, and from Pennsylvania 
the This combination has a power in its confederated form which no 
jhaividual action can The public interest must succumb to it, for it has 
is no free to correct its baleful influence. When the supply of coal 
the Vo LAY ee prices must rise; or, if 
goes price fixed confederates must accompany it. 
The donseutio hearths the fosneesr te iron-master, and fires of the manufact- 
hands are vs and hun- 

a influence of a lack of supply or the in the price 

cate mane ce quch supreme mecenly cnn net be messured. It permeates the 
community and leaves members untouched by its 
Withering blight. Such a combination is more than a contract; it is an offense. 


of railroad pools I desire 
read s. brief extract from the able argument made before the House 


its of allthe people. Having ‘‘ grabbed’ the pub- 
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4 F 
d 
if 
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left, in all directions, to the extent of hundreds of 


63 


Committee on Commerce by Mr. Chittenden, of New York, which sets 
forth with startling effect the immense and dangerous power of these 
great railroad confederations: 

This pool commenced in 1877; 
















































it was then a pool contract between the four 


trunk lines centering in New York. It has grown and stretched out its arms 
and increased, just as an English judge said such contracts would grow and in- 
crease, until now it embraces certainly more than forty—that was the last enu- 


meration I had—of the principal railroads of this country. There isin New York 
city an equipped and organized pool government. It has its executive commit- 


tee of the trunk-lines, its executive committee of the pool, and another execu- 
tive committee composed of one member from each pooling railroad; it has its 
board of arbitration, which is intended to take the place of the judiciary; it has 
its corps of—I do not know how many hundred—clerks, an enormous concern, 
and over it all isthe emperor, the commissioner, Mr. Fink, who to-day exercises 
a power for good or evil over the commerce and products of this country greater 


not only than that of any of his contemporaries, but greater than any man ever 
before exerted in the United States of America. He and his imperial organi- 
zation are as independent of the law as it is possible for man or State to be, 
and the whole charter or contract which binds these forty roads into this one 
copartnership and confederation, judged by the principles of the common law, is 
as unlawful and as much against public policy, if we are to accept the declara- 
tions of the judges of the common law, as the Louisiana State Pottery or any 
other similar institution which is confessedly without the pale of the common 


law. 

I do not wish to appear, Mr. Speaker, as opposing wealthy corporate 
interests, whether it be railroads, telegraphs, banks, manufactures, or 
what not, merely because they are corporations—far from it; but I shall 
oppose them now, as I have always done in the past, whenever they 
become oppressive monopolists. I do not desire to appear as warring 
against any man individually because he chooses to invest his means 
in railroad or other corporations. Many worthy citizens are largely so 
interested. Capital always seeks the best obtainable investment by, 
the natural laws of business, and no man is to be blamed for honestly 
investing his means in any legitimate business that pays him best. The 
railroad owner, the protected manufacturer, the banker, or whoever he 
may be, is not to be blamed becanse he has taken legitimate advantage 
of the partial legislation which, under Republican rule in the past, has 
been enacted to his benefit. The highly protected manufacturer, with 
a practical monopoly of his business, is not going to sell his goods for one 
dollar, even though that yields him a fair profit, where especial privi- 
leges enable him to successfully demand two dollars. Aman may hon- 
estly avail himself of the advantages in business given him by the law, 
and at the same time recognize the injustice of that law. The evil inf 
these cases is not so much with the individual benefited by the law as 
with the law itself and the people’s representatives who make the law! 

As for myself, in my course upon this floor, I have always endeavored 
to faithfully carry out the pledge I made to my constituents in my speech 
of acceptance, when unanimously nominated for Congress by the De- 
mocracy of the seventh Congressional district of Indiana. In referring 
to what my course would be if elected to Congress, I used these words: 

When questions arise with the interests of grasping corporations or privileged 
classes on the one hand and the people on the other, you will find me on the side 
of the people every time. This was my platform as your representative in the 
jast Indiana house of representatives, and this shall be my platform as your rep< 
resentative in the next United States House of Representatives. ( 

And in view of that pledge I challenge the production of one vote of 
mine here that has not been in accord with it, or that was not right and 
just and for the best interests of my constituents. Andin thisconnection 
I have been glad at every opportunity to vote to forfeit the outrageous 
land grants heretofore improperly made to these rapacious railroad cor/ 
porations. I shall ever advocate the return of these millions of acres 
to the public domain, where they rightfully belong, and I was pleased 
to vote at the last session for the bill to amend the pre-emption laws 
with the amendment of my colleague Judge HOLMAN, providing that 
the public lands shall be henceforth reserved for actual settlers only: 
I had the honor also to vote last session for a bill which I still hope to 
see become the law—the bill toamend the Pacific Railroad act, and conr- 
pel that giant corporation to pay over to the Government that which of 
right belongs to it. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to let the light of day shine 
upon any vote that I have recorded here. I have ever been presentin 
my seat voting upon all important measures, and I have always voted 
against increased expenditures and increased appropriations, and have’ 
favored their reduction at every opportunity. ( 

Ihave opposed the riverand harbor bill and the educational bill, both 
of which in my opinion take millions upon millions of dollars from the 
Treasury without justification. I have supported every proposition 
here to better the condition of the laboring classes. I favored the bill 
to establish a bureau of labor statistics, and the bill to prevent the im- 
portation of foreign-contract labor into the country, as well as the bill 
to secure to working men thre benefits of the eight-hour law, which has in 
many instances been persistently violated by Government officials. I 
have voted for all propositions to pension the Union soldier and his fam- 
ily, or to increase their pensions, and have voted at every opportunity 
to take up and pass the Mexican pension bill, with every amendment 
thereto in behalf of the Union soldier and his widow and children: 
These votes I know are approved by my constituents regardless of party? 
And that those who sent me here do not feel that I have violated the 
pledge I gave them when nominated, and that my course in Congress 
meets with their approbation, it is only necessary to call attention to 
the resolution of indorsement which was unanimously adopted at the 
last Democratic Congressional convention eld in my district, and be- 
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fore which for personal and business reasons I declined to be a candi- 
date for renomination. It was as follows: 

Resolved, That we cordially approve of the action of the House of 
atives of the United States in placing Hon. Wii. E. Ene.isu in theseat of that 
body to which he was fairly elected in 1882. We hear with regret his wish and 
determination not to be a candidate for re-election, and we unqualifiedly ex- 
press our confidence in him as a faithful representative. 

That my vote in favor of this bill will meet with equal approbation 
at their hands I donot'for a moment doubt. Mr. Speaker, that the 
Reagan bill has its defects is not unlikely, but in my humble judg- 
ment it is far preferable to the bill proposed by the committee. It 
creates no new Offices, it establishes no commissions, but goes about cor- 
recting the evils from which the people are asking relief in a straight- 
forward and business-like manner. Its intentions are plain, its methods 
are direct and simple. E believe it to be fair and just to the railroads 
and fair and just to the public. Did I not so believe it to be equally 
just to both I should not give it my support. But feeling that it is for 
the best interests of the whole people, 1 with pleasure record my vote 
in favor of the passage of the bill. 


Pensions. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM E. ENGLISH, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, December 10, 1884, 
On the bill (H. R. 3947) granting a pension to Joseph Raible. 


Mr. ENGLISH said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: The soldier who applies for this relief is one of my 
constituents and is a respected citizen of Indianapolis, where I reside. 
And in this connectéon I desire to say to my esteemed friend from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Groras D. WISE] that in his speech against this bill at the 
session of last Friday night he unintentionally misrepresented my col- 
league from Indiana, the chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions{Mr. Matson]. Thisapplicant hasnever resided in my colleague’s 
district, and he has no personal acquaintance with him or ial in- 
terest in hissuccess. Nor have I any personal interest in this bill other 
than that the right shall prevail. 

This bill was originally introduced by my predecessor on this floor, 
and this applicant is not my political followen but is an ardent oppo- 
nent of the party to which I belong, and was equally ardent in his op- 
position to my election to Congress. But I do not allow political pref- 
erences to stand in the way when a gallant soldier’s pension is to be 
considered. I am first, last, and all the time in favor of granting the 
fallest pension to every deserving soldier. I have so voted at every 
opportunity, and shall continue so todo. I only know in this case that 
this claimant was a gallant soldier in the hour that tried men’s souls. 
I only know that he willingly responded to his country’s call and was 
ever in the forefront of the battle in her behalf. I only know that he 

ve three of the best years of his life to her defense, and that he left 

ome, family, and friends to undergo hardship and privation that the 
Government might endure. 

I know his reputation to be that of a good citizen in peace and a gal- 
lant soldier in war, and I shal] not split hairs as to the exact hour that he 

ve up his good right arm asa monument of his service to his country. 

care not whether it was a few days before or a few days after, he was 
formally mustered out of the United Statesservice. Sufficient that this 
disability was in fact the result of hisservice in the Army, and was re- 
ceived in the line of duty while fulfilling the commands of his superior 
officers, and while he was still practically (whether technically or not) in 
the Government service. I shall not look for far-fetched technicalities 
by which to avoid pensioning this gallant defender of the Union, but 
shall rather seek to find them in his behalf. I know his helpless condi- 
tion, | know his earnest need, I know that he is deserving of his coun- 
try’s helping hand, and I know, Mr. Speaker, that this bill in justice 
ought to pass. And I sincerely trust that the objections urged by my 
friend from Virginia [Mr. Grorar D. WISE] will not prevail agai 
this measure of justice to a needy and worthy soldier. , Mr. 
Speaker, I further hope that it will not be long until this House renders 
justice to every such crippled soldier in the land who is in need of Gov- 
ernment aid. 

I believe that we should be especially liberal with these maimed 
veterans who have suffered the loss of an arm or leg, and in some in- 
stances the terrible lossof both anarm and a leg. These poor disabled 
sufferers, undergoing a fate in many instances worse than 
know great deprivation and want unless the Government 
eral to them in the future than it has been in the past. 
now granted those suffering under this grade of disability, in my 


ion, is manifestly too small. Let us not be niggardly with the 
armed and one-legged heroes who arestill left with us. Soretin, 
I had the honor to introduce a bill in this House upon this .) 
which I still hope to see become the law (H.R. 7772). I: .. 2" 
that those who have lost an arm or a leg shall be given a the os 
$50 per month, and those who lest both an arm and a leg shal! b — 
$100 per month. 
I understand that this is a larger pension than has ever heey previ 
ously proposed for this classof pensioners, and I know that it }:; aie 
intimated that I am disposed to be a little too liberal in this matt = 
but I prefer to err on the side of liberality in this regard rather +)... 
run the risk of doing too little. And in this bill now before us |... 
lieve the amountallowed ought in justice to thisclaimant to be incr.) 
to $50 a month. It is the duty of the Government to extend ...., 
possible aid to these crippled and maimed veterans, left }h; Iple meal 
dependent as a result of their sacrifices for the perpetuity of the ns... 
They are the nation’s wards, deserving of every care, and shou)d ne.... 
be allowed to know want orpenury. And, Mr. Speaker, [ hold +).. 
this course should be pursued by the Government to all its qd; D , 
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defenders who have become disabled from any catise whatsoever ahi 
is not the result of their own gross carelessness or wrongdoine. 4, 
holding these views, I have voted at every stage of our proceedings tp 
take up and pass the Mexican pension bill, together with 4)! ,). 
amendments thereto in the interest of the Union soldier and his y en 
and children. 

I am glad of the opportunity to vote for the pensioning of both ¢) 
Mexican and the Union soldier. They both deserve it, and it shou), 
be promptly and cheerfully granted them, and I most cordially ap. 
prove the Senate amendments which increase the pensions of the widow: 
and minor children of the Union soldier from $8 to $12, and which 
provide that the widows and minor children of the pensioned soldip, 
shall be entitled to a pension without being required to show that his 
death was actually due to his service inthe Army. However, jn this 
short ion from my t in behalf of my disabled constitu. 
ent, I shall not beable, in the short time allowed me, to take up all these 
amendments in behalf of the Union soldier and fully discuss them, }yy: 
they are all in the line of justice and right, and I shall content mysel/ 
with merely incorporating them here without further comment other 
than to say that I warmly approve them all. They are as follows: 


(15) Sec. 8. That person specified in the several classes enumerated in 
section 40983 of the Reviews Statutes of the United States, and the amendments 
thereto, who served in the military or naval service, as mentioned in said sec- 
tion, for the of three months during the war of the rebellion, and has an 
honorable d refrom, and who is or shall become disabled from any 
cause not the result of his own gross carelessness, disreputable conduct, or y'- 
cious habits, and sha}! also be dependent u his own labor for suppor:, shal! 

ts, such regulations as may be pre- 
y, be placed upon the list of pensioners of the 
to receive a pension during the continuance of 
proportionate to degree thereof; and such pension 
mence at the date of filing an application therefor. The highest rate 
pension granted under this section, which shall be for total incapacity to per- 
form any manual labor, shall be $24, which is hereby made divisible upon t! 
basis for any less of disability: Provided, That no person enti 
ving an invalid pension under existing laws, or such as may be 
, granting, pensions for disabilities contracted in the military or naval 
the United States, and in-line of duty, greater than that provided for 
herein, shall receive the benefits of this act; but any applicant for such invalid 
pension having an application therefor pending, or who shal] hereafter {ile his 
application for such pension, may, by a declaration over his own signature, at 
= — to te his said aor under  ¢ -— or aoe the general 
ws, pension, w wed, if prosecu under this act, shal! com- 
from such election 


mence the date . 
(16) Suc, 9. That all widows or minor children of soldiers and sailors who as 
are now receiving, under existing laws, —— or special, the sum of % 
per month, by reason of the death of such sold and sailors in service or from 
a disability contracted in the mili! or naval service of the United States, and 
date, be entitled to and receive the rate 
of said rate of $8; and all such widows or minor chil- 
hereafter be found to be entitled to the rate of $8 per month under 
was laws shall be entitled to and receive the rate of $12 in lieu of said rte 


(17) Sec, 10, That if any invalid pensioner joned for a disability con- 
tracted in the military or naval service of the United States, and in the line of 
duty, has died or shall hereafter die, leaving a widow or minor child under 16 
both, at thedate of the death of such pensioner, such widow end 

shall be entitled, in the order of succession named, toan original 

right, under existing laws, without being required to prove 

was due to his or naval service of the 

the rates now allowed by law, except that such 

under existing laws shall receive 


granted widows on account of minor children shall 

limit as to age, whenever itshall that such minors 

=< und mind or heipiess, so as to them incapable of 
: such widow retains the care, custody and 

event of the death or remarriage of such 

such minors, then the pension and additional 

to them in their right, without }imit as to se, 
yable to aduly constituted guardian. 

dependent parents the fact and 


; and such : 
ws shall receive in liet 


ion laws, including 
applicant was regularly 
, that fact shall be prima facie evidence © 
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soundness hy record or other com 


tent evidence. . 
to rebut ii. That no person shall be entitled to more than one pension at the 


2 aos under anyor all laws of the United States, whether such pension shall 


btained or shall be hereafter obtained, unless the act under 
bas oe eon is claimed shall specially so declare. : 
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Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. JONATHAN H. ROWELL, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE Housz OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 13, 1885, 


On the bill (H.R. 8138) ns for the service of the Post-Office 


Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1886, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ROWELL said : RRs © 

Mr.CHAIRMAN: Theconstantly recurring discussion over the alleged 
extravagant prices paid to railway companies for carrying the mails has 
ied the Committee on Appropriations to present upon this appropria- 
tion bill an amendment to the existing law in the shape of a new scheme 
by which to regulate the compensation for this service. I propose for 
afew minutes to address myself to a comparison of the merits and de- 
merits of the present and the proposed law. 

Of the present method of determining the prices to be paid for this 
grvice it can be fairly asserted that it has the merit of certainty; that 
there is very little latitude for discrimination or favoritism on the part 
of the Post-Office authorities—very little discretion as to whether the 
smount paid shall be greater or less than a certain fixed amount for 
similar quantitiesof mailearried. Ithasno maximuuns and minimums 
between which the Postmaster-General may select at pleasure, and con- 
sequently offers noindacement for interested parties to seek improperly 
to influence the judgment of that officer. 

Itwill do no hurt to restate the method of dctermining this compen- 
sation under existing law for the purpose of the comparison I propose 
to make, although I may not be able to present it as concisely as has 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr). 

In the first place, the average daily weight of mail matter going over 
each of the various mail-routes is ascertained by actual weighing for a 
sufficient number of consecutive days to fix the average, and that aver- 
age is the weight to be paid for for the succecding four ycars, although 
we know by actual experience that this is an ever-increasing quautity, 
and in consequence we pay on a less number of pounds than is actually 
carried 


On a daily average weight of from twenty-five to two hundred 
poundscarried we pay $50 per mile per ycar for each mileof road. This 
amount diminishes by 10 per cent. and the remainder by 5 per cent. 
From two hundred to five thousand pounds the amount is gradually 
increased, under fixed rules, until it reaches $200 per mile, diminished 
by 10 and 5 per cent. as before. Above five thousand pounds the ad- 
ditional compensation is $1 for each eighty pounds, subject to the same 
per cent. of diminution, When the amount transported, not being 
cased mail, is sufficient to require one or more entire cars for its proper 
handling and distribution, an additional sum of from $25 to $55, owing 
w length, is allowed for each car so used. 

The ouly discretion. allowed in this whole business is in the deter- 
nination of the number and length of cars required; and this is a very 

ted discretion, not easily susceptible of abuse. I do not discuss 
special fast-mail facilities, because these are determined by Congress 
uu the annual ion bills and not by general law. In fixing 
compensation neither speed nor frequency of trips enter into the cal- 
calstion, but a failure to make a trip as provided in the schedule sub- 
jects the railway to fines and penalties proportioned to the 
fuilare and the amount ed. 

The railway companies on their part are required to transport the 
mails on passenger trains, to furnish apartments in express or 
equipped and of sufficient size to accommodate the postal 
and transport the clerk without additional charge, 
the additional pay for entire cars, as before stated. 
also required to receive and deliver the mail at all post- 

than eighty rods from their stations, without limit as 
all of which it certainly appears that we may always 
mathematical accuracy the amount of money required 
this service, subject to be diminished by fines and penal- 
be increased by the establishment of new routes. 
the Committee on Appropriations 


goes 
It is a departure from all usual 
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ascertaining what is reasonable for all kinds of carry- 
Tat us and for that reason, if for no other, it should be examined 
caution, On the other hand it comes to us with the approval 
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of a commission appointed to examine into this very matter, with the 
approval of the Post-Office Committee, and finally with the express 
sanction of the Committee on Appropriations—weighty reasons why we 
should not lightly reject it. 

The elements which enter into this new method of ascertaining rea- 
sonable compensation are space occupied, approximately determined by 
weight, frequency of trips, and speed. It is assumed as an excuse for 
increased pay for increased speed and for increased trips that increased 
speed makes additional cost, and that it is reasonable to pay for each 
trip made although weight must neceszarily be lessened to the trip. 

The trouble with the theory is it includes the necessary assumption 
that railroads are builtand operated primarily for the purpose of carry- 
ing the mail, and ignores every other incident of railway traffic, whereas 
in fact mail carrying is but an incident. The trains upon which the 
mails are transported being primarily run for passenger traffic, their 
speed and frequency are regulated by the demands of this business, 
so that ordinarily these elements do not affect the cost of carriage and 
ought not to be taken into consideration. Indeed, roads which trans- 
port very large mails, requiring three or four entire cars, are accom- 
modated by being permitted to take one car with each passenger train 
instead of being required to take all the cars with one train, and thereby 
injure its usefulness for passenger business. On the other hand, ihe 
roads which do not require entire cars, by reason of the light mail, and 
where apartments in express or baggage cars are used as distributing 
offices, usually only utilize the surplus space in cars that must go with 
their trains, and it is of but slight consequence whether such apartments 
are used on one or on all of the passenger trains. I do not deny that 
there will be some increase of trouble and expense; my claim is that 
this additional expense is small and out of all proportion to the pro- 
posed increase of pay. 

Now, let us examine the results of the proposed scheme. In the 
illustrations brought before the committee by the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Horr] comparisons were made between the present cost and 
the cost by the proposed method on the assumption that the trains would 
continue to be run at the same speed as now, and that the space now 
used would continue to be occupied under the new system, not exceed- 
ing the maximum allowed, and that there would be no change in the 
number of trips. 

I invite the attention of the House toa different kind of comparisons. 
Instead of making comparisons on the basis of present frequency, space, 
and speed, I call your attention to the permissible rates provided for 
in this bill in contrast with present rates. Taking the maximum space 
allowed on roads making six trips per week at a speed not exceeding 
twenty miles per hour, those roads which now receive $42.75 per mile 
per year, and from that up to any sum less than $64.12, would receive 
$40.69 per mile. Fron. a present compensation of $64.12} to any sum 
less than $85.50 the new rate would be $46.95. From $85.50 to $128.65 
the new pay would be $78.25. From $128.65 to, $149.25 the change 
would be to $125.20. A present compensation of $181 would change 
to $140.85. 

It will be noticed that all these smaller roads will have their com- 
pensation greatly decreased under this new method, taking the max- 
imuni space permitted, if there is no change in the number and speed 
of the trips—that great incquality is permitted, some suffering a small 
and others, as weight increases, a large deduction, and that the pay 
may, in the discretion of the Post-Oflice authorities, go much below 
the figures given. But the proposed act authorizes the Postmaster- 
General to cause the mails to be carried on two or more trains per day. 

Now, notice the change that may take place under this authority. 
Roads now receiving $42.75 by making twelve trips per week may re- 
ceive $81.38 per mile, or by making fourteen trips per week (two trains 
per day, including Sunday), $94.90 per mile. Roads now receiving 
$149.25 per mile, by doubling the trips may receive $203.45, or by in- 
cluding Sundays, so as to make fourteen trips, $237.25. Roads now 
receiving $181 by doubling the trips may receive $250.40, or by includ- 
ing Sundays, $292. And all this possible increase is made without any 
enhancement of speed, and on a majority of roads by simply utilizing 
the passenger trains now run and the surplus space in their express or 
baggage cars, and this too, as I have said before, without any consider- 
able increase of cost to the roads. The great trunk-lines, where trips 
are more frequent, are secured by the bill like possibilities of greatly 
increased compensation over present rates; but owing to the fact that 
they are now paid extra for entire cars used, the possible increase per 
mile is notquite so extraordinary, ¢xcept where the number of trips is 
largely increased. . 

Still another method of largely increasing the pay above the figures 
given on all the roads running their trains more than twenty miles per 
hour is afforded by the provision requiring the additional payment of 
one-tenth of a mile per linear foot of space used for every two miles of 
speed over twenty miles per hour; a poor gratuity, having none of the 
elements of reasonableness, because, as I have before stated, speed ordi- 
narily is regulated by the demands of passenger business, and not by 
the requirements of the mail service. 

It thus appears that instead of the present certain and unvarying com- 

ion we have here an uncertain, varying rate, extremes well apart, 
between which to choose; an opportunity for the exercise of sound 
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judgment, I grant you, but a like opportunity for erroneous judgment, 
caprice, interested pressure, influences which in recent times have 
brought discredit upon the Post-Office Department and upon the nation. 
It offers inducements to every railroad company in the land to bring a 
pressure to bear upon the Post-Office anthorities toexpedite the mails, 
to work up a public sentiment along the various routes in the same in- 
terest, and thus make it a matter of personal concern to every member 
of Congress. On the other hand it gives to the Postmaster-General ex- 
traordinary power, power to hold over the heads of all railroad authori- 
ties the constant danger of diminished pay, and so secure subserviency 
through fear; power to bind them to him and his political fortunes 
through discriminating favors without violating a line or letter of the 
law, but in strict accordance with it; power to dimirztish or increase the 
sum annually paid for transporting the mails, by several millions of 
dollars, and no law or authority anywhere to prevent. Congress will 
be slow to vest such power in any officer. 

The Democratic party can not afford to signalize its return to admin- 
istrative control by taking so large a risk, considering its surroundings 
and the temptations which beset its pathway. It does not follow that 
nochanges are necessary or desirable in the present methed of compen- 
sating the roads for this service. 

I have tried to point out the dangers lurking in this new scheme, and 
I may be permitted to suggest one or two reforms that ought to be made. 

The closed mails carried in sealed cars on the great trunk-lines ought 
to be weighed separately from the mail carried in distributing-cars, and 
the pay fer such carriage diminished. This is entirely practicable, and 
it seems to me reasonable. Instead of.equal pay for all weight over 
5,000 pounds when carried in post-office ears, considering that the use 
of the cars is paid for, there ought to be a decreasing scale for inereased 
weight, with a fixed limit, to bring this service within the bounds of 
reasonableness and into harmony with othercarrying business. A fixed 
rule regulating the and number of entire cars to be paid for 
seems to me to be d le. With these amendments to existing law 
we would have certainly reasonableness and correct business principles. 

I invoke a candid consideration of these suggestions, and cengrat- 
ulate the House and the country on our escape, through the effectual 
instrumentality of a ‘‘ point of order,’’ from the dangers lurking in this 
new scheme—a scheme of possible, and therefore probable, plunder so 
long as our overfull Treasury remains a temptation to scheming and 
unscrupulous men. 


Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECH 


r 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMIOK, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 13, 1885, 

On the bill (H. R. 8180) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. McCORMICK said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The necessity of an appropriation of money from time 
to time for the improvement of rivers and harbors has long since be- 
come apparent to all persons interested in the business affairs and pros- 
perity of the country. 

The question is one that has long since engaged the attention of lead- 
ing minds in regard to public a ener 
application of meney to the end in view be to ignore the prog- 
ress and logic of events. While honest differences of opinion may ex- 
ist as to the amount of money required and the means by which it is 
to be applied, we must all agree as to the necessity of liberal appropri- 
ations in the interest of commerce and the cheap transportation of our 
native products. 

It is a matter to be regretted in the discussion of so important a ques- 
tion as that of rivers and harbors, in which the interests of the whole 
—_ are involved, that a spirit of sectionalism or partisanship should 

ve any controlling influence in those discussions, or that any special 
localities under such an influence be favored in any selfish spirit to the 
exclusion of others equally important and meritorious. The only bene- 
ficial result possible to be achieved by discussion from a sectional or par- 
tisan standpoint would be to elicit information as to the propriety of 
the —— of money for those improvements which might the more 
properly and unselfishly come from other more dignified sources. 

} ile it would ean me eee 

and matured plans accomplishment in a proper order of succes- 

sion, by reasonable eS improvements which are 
most important, we at the same time seek to avoid all lavish 
expenditures without due cor * leration and well-established per- 


the 
suasion of their merit, based uu proper information, suggested by the 


highest engineering skill and experience of the , 
afford to apply any haphazard methods here. os * 


out caution and care it is possible to sink countless sums of 
attempted schemes of improvement, however honestly j 
maay in the end prove utter failures. 


sideration of certain portions of the bill now under discussion = 
others I would specially name the proposed Hennepin Canal project.” 
Galveston Harbor improvement, as well as some ofthe methods snow... , 
for the improvement of the lower Mississippi River. : 


best; neither does it remain for me to say they are not 
cessity; but it will be conceded by every man on this 
should be informed to the fullest extent of inquiry and in 
their practicability, and that the methods suggested 
ments are likely to prove successful. 


information in the consideration of this bill. 


done for the country te promote and advance the interests of agric 
manufactures, and commerce, when they are assured that these j; 
of so great importance are being economically and properly managed 


lated, that while millions upon millions of money are being expend 
a well-devised system of internal improvements it is for the emp| 
of labor, the creation of a diversity of industries, and for the conve. 
ience, safety, comfort, and welfare of the people, as well as of all the 
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and social interests of the country. 

Such improvements would unite all portions of the country and bind 
and harmonize all sections and all classes as with bands of steel, and 
thus contribute greatly to make us the most wealthy, prosperons, and 
happy nation on the face of the globe. The natural facilities and mr. 
sources of the country are already inviting thus the resources of wealth 
and genius, skill and energy to accomplish so desirable an end. As we 
look at the map of the United States, and trace our vast line of sea- 
coast—the Atlantic on the east, the Pacific on the west, the great in- 
land seas on the north, and the Gulf on the south—we become at onre 
impressed with the magnitude of the work before us. Truly, inthe 

of Sacred Writ, ‘‘ Deep calleth unto deep;’’ but the marriage 
of these can only be accomplished by a system of railroads and by the 
improvement of our vast natural inland facilities of water ways. These 
become the great arteries of communication and interstate commerce, 
whose competition must of necessity cheapen rates of freight and travel 
and thus prevent extortion. 

The general course of our vast river system is from north to south, 
while that of our leading railroads is from east to west, and, as if or- 
dered by Divine power for their highest good, they are thus naturally 
adapted to form our strongest bond of union and fellowship, based as 
they are on social and commercial interests rather than upon fran- 
chises, constitutions, and compacts. 

The Congress of the United States has indeed a work of great mag- 
nitude before it in just such improvements of our rivers and harbors as 
will most fully secure the best facilities for the interchange of the prod- 
ucts of the soil for those of the manufacturer and for the closest possi- 
ble communication between all portions of the country for the welfare 
and happiness and the business prosperity of the whole people. Ow 
resources, energy, thrift, and enterprise are such that no man who has 
a sense of national pride will for a moment admit that our progress 
shall be interrupted by shoals, quicksands, or snags from reaping the 
full advantage of our great natural facilities. 

To my mind far more consideration should be given to the improve- 
ments suggested to secure such a result, and less to the disturbance of 
our revenue and protective system, the agitation of which is always 
more or less t with disaster to the manufacturing interest of the 
country and the employment of labor and wages. We need no foreign 
dictation in the development of our own resources. We need not be 
told by any foreign power what we ought to be, or what we ought to 
do; but self-respect and a proper regard for national prestige, safety, and 
honor would suggest to us the necessity and importance of an efficient 
— system, merchant marine, and navy, and last, but not least 

i i ent of our rivers and harbors. 
or ill-considered and poor!y applied app™- 
of money are not in order here, but on the contrary we 
statesmanship and engineering skill combined in a just comprehension 
of the nature of the work to be performed should characterize every 
effort made to secure the end in view. eed 

The American above all others, are disposed to think tr 

themselves, and to become the powerful practical exponents of that 


diffused t may be stimulated and such knowledge be 
among all classes of citizens on this and all other economic qu 
tions of national — so as to place them forever above sectionalism 


and apr ey Bt ig the control of the political demagogu®. 

The highest of statesmanship, the advancement of the 
dustrial, commercial, and social welfare, the prosperity and bappines 
of all the people, demand it. 
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HON. OLIFTON R. BRECKINRIDGE, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 3, 1885. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
naving under consideration the bill (H. R. 8130) making appropriations for the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: When the river and harbor bill was reported to the 
House I gave notice of my intention to bring in a minority report. I 
have been unable to write out that report; but in the course of my re- 
marks I will bring before the House the propositions it would con- 

I did not contemplate a dissent from anything in the bill re- 
by the committee, but an addition to the bill. 

The committee made no appropriations for harbors upon the Missis- 
sippi River below Cairo. They made a proportionable appropriation 
for the river below Cairo as a unit; but they left out those additional 
recommendations of the commission for the respective harbors to which 

fer. 

io of the utmost importance to the people of this country, and 
especially to those north of Cairo, that the unity of the plan of treating 
the river should not be interfered with. This is enforced from every 
source. If the appropriations are broken up into disconnected parts it 
destroys all continuous and contiguous treatment of the river. This, 
Isay, can not be permitted by the great States north, east, or west of 
Cairo. The House knows very well that the river below Cairo is not 
being improved for the benefit of the sparse population upon its banks, 
but for the benefit of the whole Mississippi Valley, of which the lower 
part is the least part. There are, however, certain cities of commercial 
importance situated upon the banks of the lower river, and it can not 
be expected that the commercial interests centering at these points will 
be wholly unmindfal of their own necessities and rights. 

But the proposition has been brought forward that these ports are not 
harbors in the usual and commercial sense. This can never be agreed 
to. Over against it I lay the maintained policy of Congress in cases 
almost without number. The position of the committee is illogical, 
unusual, unjust, and anfortunate. 

It was only last year that an appropriation was made for the Mis- 
souri River as a river. Before that the appropriations were for the im- 

vement exclusively of the harbors upon that river; and all along the 
ine of Congressional action we have these appropriations for the interior 
harbors of the country. 

I consider, sir, that a harbor like that at the city of Memphis has a 
stronger claim upon Congress for attention than even those upon our 
seaboard. For instance, take the harbor at New York. The improve- 
ments there enter in no wise into the general plan of improvement to 
connect the Atlantic Ocean with Albany, while, on the contrary, an 
appropriation for the improvement of these harbors upon the Mississippi 
River—and I cite again the Memphis Harbor—are appropriations for im- 
provements that will in all human probability in due time be links in 
the general system of the river improvement. There is not a dollar 
expended nor a lick of work done that is not expended and done where 
only general river improvement is carried on. It all would be done 
here in time anyway. ‘The only question is, shall we do it a little 
quicker than we would in the ordinary course of events? And yet in 
the face of a settled question and in the face of this peculiar strength 
gentlemen hesitate. And why? 

They say that in due time the general river improvement will cover 
the case. This is true; but this is selfish in our Northern friends to 
make us wait and suffer until we are relieved only as a tardy incident 
to their relief. 

They say that such improvements would benefit private property. 
That is true; but if that is an unavoidable incident in the discharge of 
our bounden duty, should it grieve us? Why should that confuse our 
minds? I know the doctrine of riparian rights and risks. It is sound. 
But there is another question in this case. This is nota river landing, 
Where a planter hauls cotton from his gin-house a few hours before the 
steamboat is due. This is the city to which he ships. This is the city 
to which he not only ships, but also to which hundreds of thousands 
of other people in the interior and among the uplands and mountains 
ship their produce, and from which they get their merchandise and 


Here are the railroad centers. Here are the warehouses, the cotton 
the paved wharfs, the railroad inclines, and all the other 

and appurtenances of commerce. If these are destroyed the peo- 
There is no doubt about that. But is 
? Is commerce not affected by the broad funda- 
meatal fact that it can no longer have a port here? It must either 
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stand in its charges the expense of these risks or else it must go by rail 
to distant ports where stability is found, and of course that makes an 
equal charge upon the commerce. This may suit the railroads, but it 
will not pay the farmers and merchants. Who can gainsay this? 

It is questionable whether Congress would sit still and see a city like 


| Memphis, the second city of the South—for Louisville is hardly South- 


—— ee ee 


ern—plunge headlong into the Mississippi River and be lost forever. 
As a case of urgency and distress the American heart would respond to 
it. Who would say no? We would curb the great river that we only 
have charge of and save the happy homes of 75,000 people. 

But we donot need to gotothis. This isnotlike a plantation landing. 
The landing may be swept away and the planter would want only a 
landing still. The untouched river bank is all he wants. But here 
are certain great centers, scattered over a thousand miles of river, and 
commerce must find stability there for its assembled needs, or else the 
thousands must pay tribute to less fortuitous conditions. The river is 
but little to these people if they can not do business upon its banks. I 
appeal to you then, gentlemen from the North, not to see only your own 
interests, not to disregard these righteous claims, and not to provoke 
a desperate struggle between yourselves and the commercial interests 
of the lower States. 

And now there are two other points that I want to speak about as 
briefly as I can. Inthe first place I wish to speak of a few engineer- 
ing features in connection with the Galveston Harbor improvement. 
Asis known by this House we propose to throw overboard work there that 
has cost nearly $2,000,000, or at least what little is left of it, and to 
change the entire management of the workat that place. This is a very 
grave reflection upon the military engineers who have charge of this 
work, and there must be very grave reasons for so radical a step. Iam 
one of those who believe that reasons exist not only sufficient to justify 
the proposed step but sufficient to makeit absolutely obligatory upon us. 

The Government work was begun there ten years ago. The survey 
and plans are given in the report of 1874. At an expenditure of sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars a jetty of gabions was extended from 
what is known as Bolivar Point into the Gulf. General Newton fig- 
ures it out in his letter to our committee that this gabionnade cost 
$169,000. Senator CoKE, in the very able report he made to the Sen- 
ate on behalf of the Commerce Committee of that body, figures the cost 
at $527,000. It isnot easy from the Engineer’s reports to fix the exact 
amount; butI have figured it up twice, and it is certain, if the reports 
be correct, that General Newton is far too low, and I am very much 
inclined to think that Senator CoKE is too low. 

It was expected, as you will see on page 867 of report of 1875 and 
on page 447 of report of 1877, that this north jetty would secure the 
desired depth of water there. However, nature has rebuked the dis- 
regard of her laws and the gabionnade is gone. Thereis not a vestige 
of the structure left. This was not due to quicksand or to any such 
cause. The gabions were no account to begin with, and had they been 
strong they would have been lostjust thesame. They exemplified what 
is known as the surmerged jetty, a novel species of structure that we 
are largely engaged in and with apparently no earthly sign of stability 
or success. 

I have taken occasion, sir, to read the accounts of all the sea works 
in the world on the jetty plan that I could find, and I have a long list 
of them, and never was there any work of that kind undertaken, nor, 
indeed, was itever suggested that I have been able to learn except once. 
The single suggestion that I speak of was in the course of the consul- 
tations of engineers and others with reference to the improvement of 
the mouthof the Danube. SirCharles Hartley, the engineer in charge, 
stated that the plan of submerged jetties was ‘‘ actually proposed to the 
commission by one of its technical advisers.’’ It permitted the very 
force you propose to conserve to be dispersed and lost, for your only 
hope of power is in controlling the surface slope, which controls the 
currents at all depths, and they would serve no other purpose than 
that of ‘‘ dangerous submarine reefs.’’ 

I respectfully refer those who may not have read the interesting paper 
I quote from to page 287, volume 21, Proceedings Institution Civil En- 
gineers, London, to be found in the national Library. 

That plan was adopted at Galveston by what is known as the gabi- 
onnade system. Whatisagabion? A gabion is nothing but a huge 
lench basket that is cemented on the outside as you cement the inside 
of acistern, and that basket is filled with sand, is put in position, and 
was supposed to be irresistible to storms. These gabions did resist the 
storms, so far as being broken up is concerned, much better than they 
resisted some of the other effects of the storms and the effects of tidal 
currents. Being submerged, and the tides and waves sweeping over 
them with a dangerous overfall current, they were undermined. Foot- 
mats did not save them. The conclusion is well stated in the report of 
1880, page 1226, where it says: ‘‘In fact, the gabionnade has essentially 
gone down below the original bottom.’’ 

And so they are gone, and that folly has not even its monument left. 
That would seem to have demonstrated the futility of putting down 
submerged jetties, for this sabmerged jetty was not undermined because 
it had the name of ‘‘gabionnade.’’ Noother name would have saved it. 

In 1880 a new method of construction was adopted. Captain Howell 
was replaced with Major Mansfield, the present officer in charge. What 
is known as the fascine system, a partial copy of the Dutch works at the 
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mouth of the Maas,was adopted. But the copy is like ‘‘ Hamlet with 
Hamlet left out.’? The Dutch works are high. These are to be sub- 
merged. The Maas hassilt to protect the fascines. These have no hope 
of mud to protect them from the teredo, a most destructive sea-worm. 
And as for gathering sand, our last submerged jetty did not collect 
sand, as expected. It was left ‘standing in a trench without sand.’’ 
How can this fare better when it is substantially the same shape and 
height? ‘They seem to be repeating in principle, though in a little dif- 
ferent form, the same error that was committed before. 

Over $1,000,000 has been put out on this new work, and the peopie 
of Texas continued to pin their hope to the plan. That has gone on, 
sir, until it has been projected now some four and a quarter miles into 
the Gulf. . All the prophecies with reference to it have failed. 

There were plenty of prophecies of what would be the result of the 
present jetty at the different stages of its progress—prophecies of depth, 
of durability, and all that. I will treat of these more particularly later 
en. The people of Galveston put $100,000 of their own money into the 
work. But after severe disappointments and about nine years of trial 
they threw up the case, and last session the entire delegation from Texas, 
a delegation conspicuous for its ability and high character, told us frankly 
that further work upon this system was in their opinion a waste of time 
and money. 

Now the question is, have we enough to satisfy us? But we must 
go further in our examination of the work and of the men who have 
control of it. This will help us to come toa right conclusion as to 
whether one or both should be put aside. Judging as laymen, we 
must be largely influenced by our confidence in the men. I will call 
attention to some of the statements of the engineers. 

You will find, sir, in the printed remarks of my colleague on the eom- 
mittee, General BAYNE, of Pennsylvania, a letter from Colonel Mer- 
rill, an officer of the military Engineer Corps and who seems now to 
be aspokesman in this matter. 

Colonel Merrill states that both the Chief of Engineers and the resi- 
dent engineer deny that the north jetty has yet been located. 

Now, in reference to that I want to call the attention of the House 
to page 1225 of the report of the Chief of Engineers for 1880. It reads: 

From its commencement, April 14, 1877, to January 1, 1880, the Bolivar pier— 


Which is the north one— 
had been extended seaward from the beach 10,220 feet. 


Now that statement is signed by General Newton himself, the pres- 
ent Chief of Engineers, who is quoted by Colonel Merrill as denying 
that this jetty has ever been located. 

I can not comprehend, Mr. Chairman, how about two miles of this 
north jetty could be built, ranning through nearly three years, without 
having been located; nor can I understand how such a statement as 
has been presented to us can be thus solemnly certified to Congress for 
its guidance. Was anybody cashiered or complained of for that im- 
mense expenditure of the public fandsinan unauthorized way? No, sir; 
and there was no occasion to do it, for it was on an accepted line. I 
have quoted from the last report of the board of engineers, and if you 
will look at their first report, in 1874, you will see that they therein 
make revised estimates for both the north and south jetty projected to- 
ward the outer bar, and they raise Captain Howell’s estimate $635,- 
401.50, making the total $1,759,401.85, instead of $1,124,000.35. Th 
chart is referred to as showing the ‘‘ parallel jetties,’”’ and the board 
takes no exception to that location, nor does it suggest any change. 
This report also is signed by General Newton himself. It is in the face 
of these facts and of many more like them, running all through the re- 
ports, that ‘‘ both the Chief of Engineers and the engineer in charge deny 
that the north jetty has ever been located.’’ 

\ I will call attention to one other proof. Here is the chart with the 
report of 1880. It is the official map of the engineer in charge, Colonel 
Mansfield, with his signature upon it, and it is under these words: 
‘‘Showing lines of proposed jetties.’’ This chart is sent to Congress 
by the then Chief of Engineers, and it is in Colonel Mansfield’s report, 
dated July 17, 1880, just thirty-seven days after the reportof the board, 
of which General Newton was a member, and which gave advice to the 
Engineering Department to help it to a final conclusion. After it has 
‘been all digested we have this map, which the Chief of Engineers pub- 
lishes with his report and without comment. Yet the north jetty is 
not located! I shall have occasion to refer to this map again, as well 
as to some of the very ample statements in this report about both of 
the jetties. 

Thus you see both of these gentlemen are frequently and in the most 
conspicuous manner refuted by point-blank testimony over their own 
signatures. 

Mr, WHITE, of Kentucky. May I askthe gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] to give the date of that first statement? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. The date is not given, but Mr. BAYNE in- 
troduced it in his speech here on Saturday, and its general tenor indi- 
cates that it has been written quite recently. 

Mr. BAYNE. Ithink you will find that it bears the date of January 
21, 1885. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. It is certainly in this year. The date of 


the first statement from the reports is several years ago, during the 
progress of the work. 


e Le 

Mr. SPRINGER. If Idonotinterrupt the gentleman. [ wo.) 
to ask him whether, in these comparisons that he is makin« }..." 
not be confusing the inner with the outer harbor? ee oe 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. No, sir. The north jetty has yoy) 
do with the inner harbor. There is no possibility of that cons:. 
The whole argument is predicated upon this plan, and here. 
lines projected into the Gulfand drawings of cross-sections and 

Now, there is another statement made by the engineers. w);.., . 
to show how those gentlemen are dealing with this wort oa h 
much confidence we can have that they know what they a: ahs 
that they would ever do any good there. 

This statement is in regard to the width between jetties. 


ti that 


(Colonel Merrill) says that the statement that the width ta ca 
and one-fourth miles between the jetties is positively denied jy +)... 
Chief of Engineers and by the resident engineer. We can only go wo, 
the data given us by the Chief of Engineers, through the War Der,, 
ment, and sent here for our guidance. 

Now, sir, here is this chart, indorsed by the final authority and aq, 
counsel, and the width isgiven. It isno “study”’ map, and it is not so 
given. Yousee by it that the outer ends are 12,200 feet apart, omnia. 
erably more than two and one-fourth miles. The inner ends are some. 
what wider. Here are the dividers [producing them], and I invite any 
gentleman to come here and take the measurement for himsel; and 
look at this chart. 

Again, it is stated by this gentleman that the statement that there 
were to be outlets or gaps in the jetties is entirely untrue, that poth- 
ing of the kind is mentioned. He says, ‘‘I can find no authority {o; 
the existence of these outlets.’’ I will only ask the House to look at 
the printed statements on that point. Colonel Mansfield states in })s 
last report to Congress, which was under the eye of this engineer. t 
upon the chart he has shown the line of the north jetty—whic 
course is another place where the north jetty is located. But J am now 
discussing the question of outlets. I read from part 2, page 1295, re- 
port of 1884: 

Upon the chart is shown the line of the north jetty,asI propose. It is to 
ject from a point abreast the 26-foot depth in Bolivar channel! to 25-foot dept 
the Gulf, &c. 

Now, take the 26-foot point in Bolivar Channel and measure from tha: 
back to the shore, and you will find that it is over 6,000 feet out from 
the shore, leaving conclusively a gap of largely over a mile in extent, 
I furthermore state that while I have not seen the chart since it was 
sent to the Chief of Engineers, for our present advanced set of the report 
does not contain it, yet I did see it when I was in Galveston last fal! 
where I went in compliance with a promise I had made to the Texas 
delegation that I would go and examine into their wants. When | was 
in Galveston I saw the proposed chart, and it showed a gap of apparently 
several thousand feet between the shore and the inner end of the nori!: 
jetty. But the statement I have quoted shows it, and of course the 
chart referred to is in the office of the Chief of Engineers and was exam- 
ined by this officer, as he states. Then on page 1414—report of I--2— 
the board says: ‘‘It seems probable that they (the jetties) must be con- 
nected with the shore.’’ Do these things indicate gaps or outlets’ 

The next question is as to the height of these jetties. It should be 
remembered that all the successful works of this character in the world 
(of which there are many instances, and some of them over a hundred 
years old) are jetties that are high enough to conserve the flow which 
they seek to direct upon the bar, and they are also high enough to pre- 
vent sand from being transported over them into the channel, and to 
prevent their being destroyed by the overfal! of waves that would bur- 
row beneath them. It is a great mistake to suppose that mere sind 
is a compressible base. The trouble with sand is that it is a movable 
base. In the report of 1880 the board say there is no more trouble 
here than on the bars of New , that rubble would easily stand, 
and they give a cut of the shape it would take. When the foolisl man 
built his house upon the sand, he had no trouble about the sinking o! 
the sand ; it was only when the rain descended and the floods came 
and the winds blew and beat upon that house that it fell, and great 
was the fall thereof—as was the case with the gabions, and as \s the 
case with much of our sea-work at other places; which, however, } 
have not time to go intonow. They deny that these jetties are to be 
submerged. If you will look on page 1229, report of 1550, you ¥"! 
find these words: 


It has always been assumed that the Galveston jetiies are to be submerged 


n 
part- 


1 of 


And it goes on to that ‘‘an average height of five feet abov« the 
sand’’ may “prove. enfficient.” This is signed by General Newton 
himself. 


Now, as for Major Mansfield upon this point, turn to pace asi, 
same report. ‘This language is dated in July, about a month aiter \h° 
board had given its counsel, and is sent to Congress in tle follow ng 
December as the conclusion of things. It is by Mr. Ripley, anasi* 
ant to Major Mansfield; and on page 1206 Major Manstiel\l says b« 
indebted to him for ‘so clear and comprehensive an exposition 0! 0" 
plans.’’ The report says: 

The tracings show the form and jon of each jetty The 


south jetty, * commencing at the inner end for 4,080 feet the top, © ” 
feet below the water. From this point it slopes up to the water sutiace 
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{nd it never does get substantially above it. The north jetty 
mounts to the same thing. 3 ; ' 
Now, if you want an earlier expression upon this point, see page 733, 
part 1 ‘report of 1874. Captain Howell, the officer in charge, says: 


vy may be called submerged jetties, since they will not, except on a short | 
: ind of their lines, be built up to the plane of mean low tide, while for the | 


porti 


greater part their tops will be five or six feet below that plane. 


‘General Newton concurred in the report of that year that took no | ‘the proper authority.’’ 


exception to this, but expressed the opinion that if the ‘‘ piers proposed ’’ 
were constructed the depth would be increased ‘‘in an important de- 

.” Yet these gentlemen tell us that these jetties are not to be sub- 
ok Pray, when and where and by whom have they been changed ? 


poard. Then see page 1454, report of 1882. It says: 

Weadvise that the jetty be almost if not wholly submerged, as originally in- 
tended by Major Howell. 

And they speak of no part showing its head except ‘‘ the outer ends.’’ 

This language also is signed by General Newton, along with the 
other members of that board. And yet these gentlemen in question, 
whoare our presumed hope, guides, and support—the ones that suffer- 
ing commerce and a languishing State all look to—they come and cer- 
tify such things to us, as if we would never look up their past reports, 
put would goon suffering forever, and forever sustaining them with the 
people’s millions in wretched experiments that the great marine en- 
gineers of the world tell us are but child’splay. It isin vain for these 
gentlemen to talk about this as a mere personal question, when the 
commerce of the country is suffering, or to denounce honorable mer- 
chants as ‘‘mercenaries,”’ or an honorable and eminent American as 
being allied with such despicable characters, when they are failing in 
argument, failing in works, and even failing in statements of fact. I 
have been astounded at these proceedings. 

I have been astounded at seeing a high officer of the Government cer- 
tifying such gross inaccuracies to Congress, and so far forgetting himself 
as to indulge in billingsgate and slander toward a man and a set of 
eminent gentlemen who command the respect of all who know them. 
It has frequently been remarked with us that this at least seemed to 
be one project where all the lobbyists were left out, much, apparently, 
to their chagrin, and only plain, honest, earnest argument was em- 
ployed, headed by such eminent gentlemen as our chairman of the Com- 
merce Committee [Mr. REAGAN | and the other able and distinguished 
members from Texas and the eminent Senators from that State, a dele- 
gation, as a whole, that is an honor to our country. 

And now, sir, I come to another feature that has lessened my confi- 
dence in the present administration of this work, and which helped to 
make me conclude that we need to employ some one else if we do not 


mean to mock the sufferings of 2,000,000 of people. On page 217, part 


1, of the last report, the Chief of Engineers, General Newton, says the 
estimate of 1880 ‘‘contemplated the obtainment of a channel across 
the outer bar at least twenty-five feet deep.’’ The last words are in 
italics. Now, sir, there are two reports from the board in 1880, and 
both of them are signed by General Newton. One is dated New York, 
June 7, of that year; and on page 1221 of the report of 1880 you find it 
stated that the project they had been working under, with Major Howell 
in charge, contemplated ‘‘ deepening the outer or Gulf bar from twelve 
to eighteen feet, possibly.’’ Noother contemplated depth is mentioned 
in the report of the board. 

The other reports are the same way. Where, then, does the Chief of 
Engineers get his authority for making that statement to Congress? As 
amember of the board he has uniformly stated the contrary. There 
is, however, a place where he gets it, and it carriesa moral withit. You 
will findon page 1214, report of 1880, a statement by Major Mansfield’s 
sssistant, Mr. Ripley, regarding the effect of the jetties he proposes. 
Hie says: ‘‘ We should look with confidence for an extreme depth of not 
less than twenty-five feet.’’ This is the only place in all the reports, 
from the beginning in 1873 down to this time, where any such mention 
ismade. But General Newton says on page 8, in his letter to our com- 
mittee, that “‘these reports have no other value save the authority of 
their authors.” He further says that they are “‘ without any sanction 
from the proper authority.’’ Is the prophecy of this humble assistant 
of any “value”? to him now? Has it ‘‘sanction from the proper au- 
thority?”’ Go back through all the “‘ proper authority’ and the max- 
imum purpose stated anywhere is ‘‘ possibly eighteen feet.’’ How is 
this to deal with Congress? What hope can we have here? 

Ishowed before that the of Major Mansfield was what was 
sent to us for our gui @ says on page 1206, once quoted, that 

report of Mr. Ripley’s is ‘‘a clear and comprehensive exposition of 
our plans.’ Now the Chief of Engineers adopts it, and let us see how 
he proposes to give us “at least twenty-five feet’’ of water. 

Look at the chart, which is a part of the report, and is signed by 


in official form, and look at the text on page 1211 and 


eld 
The south jetty has @ total of 15 and extends from the 6-foot 
inner end to por ay ene outerend. Commenciag 
end, the top for 4,080 feet is 5 feet below the water surface. 
The north jetty hes atotal length ot 9000 de ant sau from the outer 
tnd of the Bolivar gabionnade to the 12-foot contour across the bar. 


Weall know the history of those submerged gabions. Now, sir, here 


} Other has progressed nearly an equal ratio 


Shall we look to the last report of all? I mean the last report of the | 





jetty has not been completed. 





are these submerged jetties 12,200 feet apart—over two and a quarter 
miles—going scarcely to twelve feet depth, and they, according to this 
last complexion, are to give us t least twenty-five feet’’ of water. 
Sir, comment is unnecessary. 

But the humble assistant and the offic 
reports are sent to us professing to be the plan, and that not dissented 
from by the Chief of Engineers in his accompanying report, are not 


r in charge, even when their 


Are they “‘ proper authority’? now? Pray 
who is managing this business? The 


board says on page 1229, report 
of 1880, in speaking of these jetties: 


Neither, however, should be carried more than two: 3 seaward until the 
On page 1214, same report, the local engineer says 


There can be no doubt, therefore, that the south jetty is the impo 


rt ‘ > 
rant one, 
and should be constructed first. 


Now which has been done? There has been constructed nearly four 
and one-half miles of the south jetty and not a foot of the north jetty, 
unless it be a trial section. Was this according tothe plan? Was it by 
authority ? 

The map of 1880, says General Newton, page 8 of letter 
**erude idea.’’ They had been at that work for seven years. Wasit 
still ‘‘crude?’’ In 1881 and in 1882 they leave out the north jetty. 
In 1883 they locate it, he says, in a different position. Now in 1884 
we seem to have another position suspended out in the sea, Is it still 
crude? I believe it is more crudeto-day than it ever was. It is inan 
inextricable tangle, and neither plan nor men offer the slightest basis 
for hope. 

Colonel Merrill also quotes from Major Mansfield and says the south 
This point is important only as addi- 
tional evidence of the kind of testimony we are getting and of the faith 
we can have in the way matters are goingon. I will dispose of it briefly. 
(See report of 1883, page 1063.) Here is a letter from Major Mansfield 
to the mayor-elect of Galveston in regard to what it would take to com- 
plete this jetty. Congress had failed to passa river and harbor bill the 
previous session. Galveston was willing to borrow money and give it 
to the work, though of course it concerns the whole State of Texas. 
Major Mansfield says: 

One hundred thousand dollars will keep the work on through the summer, 
and will effect the entire completion of the south jetty. 

He got the money and spent it without trouble or delay to the ‘‘ en- 
tire completion’’ of this jetty, and yet we have this unqualified state- 
ment madetous. Allof the jetty had been raised to ‘‘ its full height,”’ 
except a 6,000-foot gap. They had concluded to bring the jetty higher 
than any plan had contemplated, and ‘‘ the $100,000 is necessary to 
close this gap.’’ Then the jetty will be ‘‘ built up throughout to level 
of mean low water,’’ which, as stated, was ‘‘ entire completion.’’ That 
is enough of this. 

Here also Major Mansfield states that he expected this to obtain an 
18-foot channel by the following fall, but the only effect of any note 
was the deepening of a trench on the wrong side of the jetty. 

This brings me to the claim now made of the effect of this work upon 
the channel. 

The Chief of Engineers says in his last report that there is ‘‘a very 
apparent improvement in depth over the outer bar.’’ 

Major Mansfield says, as quoted here by Colonel Merrill: 


The depth of water over the outer bar has been improved so that navigation has 
been benefited to the extent of about two feet, and this has been accomplished 
by the Government works, which consist of an incomplete jetty running from 
Fort Point out to the crest of the bar, a distance of four and one-quarter miles, 


Now, the only way to tell what the effect of that jetty has been is to 
take the depth on the bar at the time it was begun and compare it with 
the depth on the bar after it is finished. On page 147 of the report for 
1880 the Chief of Engineers says: 

The appropriation of $500,000 asked for is to be applied to building jetties of 


brush and stone directed toward obtaining an improved depth of water over 
the outer bar, where there is now but twelve and three-quarter feet. 


, was a 


Now turn to page 1301 of the last report, and we see that the pres- 
ent depth is stated at ‘‘ thirteen feet,’’ and as for any movements that 
have taken place the past year, they are summed up on page 1298 in 
the expression: 

No benefit to navigation has resulted yet. 


And on the same page Major Mansfield himself says: 


The depth of thirteen feet at mean low tide in the jetty channel of one year 
ago has been maintained. 


Mr. REAGAN. What is the date? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. August 28 of last year. It is the last re- 
port we have before Congress. Now, what was the originaldepth? The 
original depth was twelve and three-fourths feet, and they have got, as 
they certify in print here, thirteen feet, which is an increase of just 
three inches. As shown by their own printed statements it is only three 
inches, yet these gentlemen report to Congress, and one of them sol- 
emnly says, ‘‘ there is a very apparent improvement in depth over the 
outer bar,’’ and the other one says it is two feet. 

Mr. SPRINGER. What is the difference between depth at low tide 
there and high tide? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. All measurements are calculated at mean 
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low tide unless expressly stated to the contrary. The rise of the tide 
there is a trifle over a foot. 

A Member. Perhaps they made a mistake. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I think they did. The whole thing isa 
mistake. If they have madea single ordinary mistaké they do not ex- 
plain it. I willsay that we have time and again tried to get the Chief 
of Engincers before the committee to inform us on the subject, but we 
have never been able to get him there. When we urged him to come—— 

Mr. WILLIS. I hardly think my friend ought to go that far. Gen- 
eral Newton was invited before the committee, but replied he was on 
a court-martial. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Iam going tostate that. Last year we in- 
vited the Chief of Engineers before our committee to give us informa- 
tion, and we were put off by some question of etiquette. I wantto state 
here, as I understand it, and the chairman can correct me if Iam wrong, 
that while we had discussed this question with Captain Eads, the en- 
gineer who represented one view, we invited the Chief of Engincers 
again, and he declined to come upon the statement that he was on a 
court-martial that was sitting in the city. Here isa great national 
work practically in his charge, and a committee of the Federal Congress 
is considering the matter in a short session; we invite him to meet us, 
and we are put off in this manner. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. He was obliged by order of the Secretary of 
War to sit on the court-martial, of which the hours are fixed. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. If it is not a matter of discretion with him 
then itis all right. None of us seem to have thought of that. There 
was no court-martial before. It is doubtless as much our fault as his 
that the Secretary of War was not asked to let the court-martial wait 
a few hours on the wants of Congress. We have tried this two ways 
and during two sessions, and we must content ourselves with the printed 
testimony, which I have mainly gone over. I wish to condemn most 
strongly this whole way of dealing with the public interests. 

Major Mansfield is quoted by Colonel Merrill as saying: 


This structure is a most substantial one, and is not likely to deteriorate much. 


I presume this means that the jetty is in a good state of preservation. 
I dislike very much to have to contradict that statement. It is very 
painful to me, as this whole business is, but I have no right to regard 
my personal reluctance. I hold in my hand the soundings I made on 
that jetty last autumn, being in company with Major Mansfield him- 
self, and I estimate that not less than 50 per cent., as shown by the 
soundings on the crest of the jetty after you get a little out from the 
shore end, is gone. I have the soundings here in my note-book. Major 
Mansfield accompanied me in an open boat; I did a part of the sound- 
ings, and I had one of his employés do the other part of it, I tak- 


then—where a steamboat could run over the jetty, and I have th., 
urements here to show the facts. ——— 

Here they are, running ten, nine, and seven feet under wat, 
crest, though the average of course is less. Where ther 
bea spit of sand we would find it as shoal as three feet, or even cighs,... 
inches; but the outer half of the jetty shows an average dep: a 
crest of, say, six and one-half feet, with an occasional high point , 
shore it is well preserved, owing to sand there, and to being muci > 
griginally, as shown in the last report, than the other parts. 

It is hardly necessary for me to carry this analysis further. | 4... 
believe that there is a single essential statement in General Now, 
letter, or in the joint paper from Colonel Merrill and Major Mange) i 
that is not aserroneous as these propositionsof which I have just treaed’ 
This work is but asample of much that is going on all around the coast 
We have made appropriations for other harbors under a species of pro. 
test, for we provide a temporary harbor board, to be com posed ma inly 
of men not associated with these wretched schemes, most of which as- 
suredly should never have been begun, and that board is to report fully 
to the next Congress. —_ 

I am a plain, business man, and I try to look at things in a ply; 
common-sense way, and I think that surely there can be no burea: 
the Government more sadly in need of refrom than this one is. . 
officers are free from corruption; but there is a thorough unfitness for 
thiswork. There is an easy-going, indifferent, unreliable way of doings 
things that needs to be stirred up and reorganized from the very bot. 
tom. The time has come for a change. The people won't stand this 
They ought not to stand it. And we need to start a refarm here iy 
Congress. Weshould select proven ability for these works, settle upon 
works with greater care, and then make adequate appropriations for 
them. Unless we are going to complete a work in the right way it is 
a public duty that we should not undertake it at all. ; 

Mr. ROSECRANS. That is right. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. And let me say here that this should not 
be a political bill, or a log-rolling measure, or a bill to distribute the 
public revenues, or anything of that kind. With due regard to the 
equities it should be a business measure for the improvement of the 
commerce of our country, with neither Democracy nor Republicanism 
in it. 

Now we propose to employ an engineer second to none in the world, 
to supply the Secretary of War with money, and to tell him to improve 
this harbor according to the plans of a man in whom we have contidence. 
We are not here to do anything for him, but we want to hire him to 
do something for us. Hecan make nothing but his $5,000 a year and 
his $3,900 a foot. Hehasnotthespendingofadollar. He tells us the 
work must be almost entirely of stone or concrete, and he tells us the 
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ing down the notes as we went and making a summary statement. of approximate cost. We find it far less than the estimates of our engi- 


the first part. Major Mansfield may be erroneously quoted; but here 
are the facts, and they are my guide. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Will the gentleman permit a further question ? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Let meask the gentleman first when was that ? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. It was last fall; in November of last year. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I desire to ask the gentleman (as it is necessary 
to know in connection with such measurements) from what surface he 
started ? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I took it from the usual surface of meas- 
urement adopted by theengineers. The point is that this jetty is stated 
in this report to have been brought up by them to mean low tide. That 
you find established on page 1063, report of 1832, and the oral state- 
ments also were made tome. Now, I took my soundings at an un- 
usually low state of the tide, and consequently the statement I attack 
has all the benefits of the elements on its side. I find in my notes this 
remark: ‘‘The pilot says the water is lower than he has seen it ina 
long time.”’ 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Will my friend permit another question? Did 
you have any means of knowing how that measurement or point from 
which you measured compared with the bench-mark usually taken as 
the low-tide mark ? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. The engineer who accompanied me, and also 
the marine men acquainted with the facts, informed me that at that 
time it was unusually low tide. The work had previously been a little 
out of higher water than that, and I am giving its present depth below 
a lower surface of water. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. But the gentleman knows that there is a bench- 
mark from which such comparisons are made. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Of course I ds not question that. We all 
know that. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. This bench-mark is the datam plancorline. I 
have had much experience in water measurement, and there may be in 
such cases a mistake in beginning the measurement from the wrong 
point, instead of taking a surface point or datum plane which has 
established. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Nothing can affect the practical fact 
what I was informed wasan unusual low condition of the tide I made 
this sounding on that jetty, which, as we know, had been brough 
visibly up to the surface of the water and a little above it, and now, 

unusually low tide, I found points—there were plenty of places 


so 


det 


neers of cost for an equal extent of inferior work upon the basis of their 
South Pass estimates and allowing the usual per cent. for contingen- 
cies. Thiseminent engineer tells us that thereis nota particle of doubt 
about making the work a success. But he will do it as al! the great 
jetty won the world are done. 

How idle are estimates for the present plan! The work is located 
wrong to start with. Had this sort of work been located right w 
no assurance that we have confidence in that any amount of money 
thus applied would ever getand maintaina good channel. The sea has 
destroyed all of the north jetty. The tide and teredo have destroyed 
nearly, if not quite, one-half of the south jetty. The bar would move 
seaward if the feeble things were finished, and leave you worse off than 
before. What is your condition now, after vast expenditures? What 
would it be in this line if you wasted millions in this way? Colonel 
Merrill says: ‘It is quite possible,’’ in speaking of such work, “that 
one or the other [jetty] might require removal.”’ 

The doctrine laid down by Eads is to be sure you have mastered yout 
subject before you begin work, and then push it with all possible speed. 
General Newton says Hartley’s works at the Sulina mouth of the Dan- 
ube ‘‘ were eminently tentative in their character.’’ I find the reverse 
to be the case. The first work was provisional, but the tracings were 
exactly the same, and when Hartley began his work he pushed out 
upon his lines with the utmost dispatch. The Dutch works o! the 
Scheur branch of the River Maas, says General Newton, “Is & «se 
where heroic treatment has keen applied, with the result of an immec- 
ate failure.”’ The reverse is true. The treatment was feeble. The 
jetties were much wider apart than was the cut that supplied water {or 
them; consequently a vast amount of dredging had to be done; and \t- 
stead of the bar being dispersed by a vigorous current, it was smp\ 
turned over by slow degrees to be as bad an obstruction as it was be- 
fore. They have since imparted energy to the current by adequate 
contraction. 

Now shall we stop this trifling and give these people a harbor’ Here 
are nine hundred miles of coast and not a harbor. —* = oon 
ee State in the Union, here is the first wool-procucins 

in the Union, here is the first cattle-raising State in the l _ 

here are over 2,000,000 of people, $120,000,000 annually of — 
ucts, $1,000,000,000 of the people’s wealth, 6,000 miles o! 4 3 
their commerce, not to speak of adjacent States, and al! a 
from the lack of a harbor. The entire territory dependent 
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1 to all of the New England States, and New York, New Jersey, therefore increased erosion of bed at the shoal places, accompanied by a corre- 
lvania, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Tlinois sponding deposit of silt atthe deep places, and consequently greater uniformity 
Pennsy ; : ; ae 





c of depth. 
Michigan, Wisconsin, North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee , Lowa, Uniform depth joined to uniform width—that is to say, uniformity of effective 
Minnesota, and Nebraska. Shall we give this region a harbor? I say cross-section—implies uniform velocity, and this means that there will be no 


. 13 . violent eddies or cross-currents, and no great and sudden fluctuations in the 
yes, and I call the attention of rs to the striking fact that from | silt-transporting power of the current. There will, therefore, be less erosion 
Hampton Roads, almost at the base of the Capitol, to the Mexican line, | from oblique currents and eddies, and no formation of shoals and bars pro- 
ly 3,000 miles, there is only one harbor entrance where a first-class | duced by silt taken up from one part of the channel and dropped in another. 
pesrchantman or a well-appointed man-of-war can float. That is the . 


= . * * + > 
. 2.5) Be : 7 The work tobe done, therefore, is to scour out and maintain a channel through 
South Pass of the Mississippi River. Pensacola is questionable and un- the shoals and bars * * * and te build up new banks and develop oa 
shore lines, so as to establish, so far as practicable, the requisite conditions of 
uniform velocity for all stages of the river. 
* * * * . . * 

This improvement can be accomplished below Cairo by contracting the low- 
water channel way to an approximately uniform width of about 3,000 feet, 
* * © by causing, through the action of appropriate works constructed at suit- 
able localities,the deposition of sand and other earthy materials transported 
by the water upon the dry bars and other portions of the present bed not em- 
braced within the limits of the proposed low-water channel. The ultimate 
effect sought to be produced by such deposits is a comparative uniformity in 
the width of the high-water channel of the river. 

* * 






































ur. DIBBLE. Will the gentleman from Arkansas permit me to in- 
terrupt him long enough to say that Port Royal, on the South Carolina 
ooast, has twenty-six feet of water? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. The commerce of that point is so small that 
I did not remember it. I accept the statement of the gentleman. 
There seems to be that remote point which has twenty-six feet of 
water. Buttake a city like Wilmington or Savannah or Charleston or 
Mobile. They are all second or even third-class harbors; and our com- 
merce must not be compelled to make the long and expensive hauls to 
New Orleans and Hampton Roads. 

Mr. KING. . Twenty-six feet of water does not admit a first-class 
wan-of-war or modern merchantman. 

Mr. DIBBLE. The Great Eastern only draws twenty-eight feet. 

Mr. KING. In New Orleans a ship drawing twenty-nine or thirty 
feet can enter. 

Mr. NICHOLIS.rose. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Do not talk across me. I have no time to 
yield for further interruption. 

” Now, Mr. Chairman, there is one other point I desire to diseuss— 
and these remarks-are much less complete and much lesscompact than 
] would like to make them. 

I want to call attention to our action about the Mississippi River 
Commission. The bill shows that we provide for an advisory engineer 
for the commission, and we recommend that James B. Eads be ap- 
pointed to the place, and we require the Secretary of War to carry on 
the improvement of that river according to the plans, &c., of thecom- 
mission as the same may be approved or amended by the advisory en- 

eer. ; 
This, too, has been rightly called a radicalstep. Nothing of an ordi- 
nary character could justify us for a moment in taking such a step as 
this, and it is proper and unavoidable that the House and the country 
begiven the reasons for our course. ‘ I will say that it is the result of the 
most mature consideration and counsel; and at a very full sitting of the 
committee, after ea rotracted discussion, all present agreed to 
this step except my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE]. I donot 
consider it necessary to reply to the dissenting argument my friend has 
made. Itneedsnoreply. It is proper tosay that my friend from West 
Virginia [Mr. Grpson ], who also dissents, was not present at that »¢et- 
ing. His speech needs no reply. I can not but hope that had he been 
se and participated in our lengthy and earnest proceedings he would 

ve Con 
tural. 


= * + * * 

These constructions will commonly be open or permeable to such a degree 
that * * * they will sufficiently check the current to induce a deposit of silt 
in selected localities, 

I could cite more, but thisis enough. I will add, however, that an- 
other important feature was the closure of outlets of which the Atchaf- 
alaya was perhaps the most important. It was agreed to at once stop 
the enlargement of that outlet, but not to take further action until the 
report of Major Benyaurd, who was then making a survey of it, should 
be received. The estimated cost of the first step was $10,000. 

I will now turn to the seeond report of the commission (there was 
another report the meanwhile, which, however, relates principally to 
other matters), which is dated November 25, 1881, and begins on page 
2745 of the report of the Chiefof Engineers of that year. In this report 
the commission shows that it has not silled the Atchafalaya, and it 
continues to promise that the initial step shall be taken. Running 
through the whole report there is a confusion of thought, and therefore 
I turn to the report of Mr. Eads, which accompanies the report of the 
commission, for a plain and clear restatement of the original plan of 
improvement. Mr. Eads, I believe, was also the author of the first 
report. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Did I understand the gentlemar to say that the 
author of the first report was Captain Eads? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. It is so stated. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I wish to say that I have known that all along 
since I have known anything about engineering, and it is good sense. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I will not go over Mr. Eads’s reasoning 
about the Atchafalaya, in the course of which he urges most strenu- 
ously that immediate action be taken toward the closure of that peril- 
ous outlet, and says that the closure should be completed in ‘‘ six 
years,’’ so as to restrain ‘‘ about one-sixth of its volume per annum.’’ 
This general subject is also treated with the greatest clearness and abil- 
ity in the report signed by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. THomas] 
and the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ELLIs]—in their report accom- 
panying the Burrows report. These two papers are masterly and com: 
plete, and no thoughtful man can read them without concluding that 
advocates of the ‘‘ outlet’’ theory are among the most mistaken of men. 
There is no proposition more opposed to numberless facts, more incon- 
sistent with reason, or more universally condemned by all classes of 
engineers. But Mr. Eads, in summing up the adopted plan on page 
2775, says: 

The plan of improvement recommended by the commission differs from any 
other previously proposed for the correction of the channel in the fact that it 
looks to a rectification of the high-water channel by the ultimate narrowing of 


these wide places as the only method by which a deep and uniform low-water 
channel can be permanently secured. 

The wide places in the high-water channel create alternations of current ve- 
locity and steeper slopes to overcome the excessive frictional resistance. These 
cause the water to be highly charged with sediment at one part of its journey to 
the sea and much less highly charged at others. This creates scouring and de- 

iting in the bed, and radical changes in the channel by the caving away of 
ts banks. 

By reducing these wide places to a width approximately the same as that of 
the narrow parts of the river the friction is reduced, a lower slope and uniform 
depth will be obtained, and the velocity of current will not be subject to its 
present changes. A uniform charge of current will result from uniform current 
velocity, and the caving of the banks will then be practically arrested, for the 


curred in our general purpose. But of course this is conjec- 


I will try to explain the reasons for our decision. 

This commission was organized under an act approved June 28, 1879. 
It was composed of seven members: Col. Q. A. Gillmore, president of 
the commission; Maj. Charles R. Suter, Maj. C. B. Comstock, all of the 
Engineer Corps of the Army; James B. Eads and B. M. Harrod, civil 
engineers, and Hon. Benjamin Harrison, now a Senator from Indiana. 
‘The personnel has somewhat changed—Mr. Eads has gone out, Mr. Har- 
rison has gone out; but I need not dwell upon that. In plain terms, 
they were to take charge of the whole question of the improvement of 
the Mississippi River from Cairo to the Gulf. Their jurisdiction is now 
somewhat enlarged. The idea of a board or commission for this vast 
and vital business was and still is a wise one. 

After long and mature consideration the commission agreed upon a 
plan for the improvement of the river. That plan is set forth in their 
first report (Senate Executive Document No. 58, second session Forty- 
sixth and dated March 6, 1880). Thereport treats with great 
clearness of the Learn | of the case, and it lays down a plan of work 
in conformity ting successful practice. It is not necessary 
for me to recite the accompanying dissenting report of Major Comstock 


reason that when the water has the full charge of sediment due to its velocity it 

and Mr. for they concur in the general features and only dis- | C2, carry no more, and can not, therefore, scour the channel more deeply, by 
sent in “‘some less im * pol ” ‘This plan h ived th which the undermining of the banks is effected. 

points. - 1S p an as TECeIV the ap- Permanence of channel will not, therefore, be secured until these excessive 

proval of Congress the country. This is evinced by several appro- | widths are redueed. A less depth at low water than twenty feet will not insure 

pmations by aggregating over $8,000,000, which, with the stability of channel, for the reason that a less depth wil! result from only a par- 


tial reduction of the wide places. Permanence of channe! will be attained only 
in proportion as uniformity of width of the high-water channel is attained, and 
when this is secured the depth at low water may be considerably more than 
twenty feet, but it will certainly not be less. The sooner these wide places are 
corrected the less will the improvement of the river cost. 


appropriation in bill, will amount to over $11,000,000. I do not 

qilude anything above Cairo. The people have applauded this; execu- 
ves have recommended it, and both political parties in national con- 

Vention have themselves to the continuation of the work. 


” ~ = ” a” x o 
oa sir, what is the plan to which we have pinned our faith, and There can be no doubt of the entire feasibility of so correcting the Mississippi 
which we have no Teason to doubt. I can best state it by reading | River from Cairo to the Gulf that a channel depth of twenty feet during the 
«tracts from the first report of the commission On page 16 it says: low-water seasons can be permanently secured throughout its entire course. 


terngscaine Hoe in the Mississippi River, and is indeed true of all silt- Upon the basis of this plan the commission estimated, on page 2752 


cee v r 31, that the entire cost of improving the six reaches from 
hign width, through alluvial deposits, that the more nearly the of repo t of 188 >! Pp £ } 

m or between the banks, approaches to uniformity, the Cairo to Red River e hundred and eighty-four miles, would be 
velocity, and the e the channel depth, the less will be the variations of << oy Pep retryeegere 2s ~~ s : J Pe 


less the rate of caving to be expected in concavebends. * * * $8,226,000, and for the entire river to that point $33,000,000. There 


of width secured by contraction will produce increased velocity,and | Was no material dissent from this. 


Uniformity 
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After this the breach between Captain Eads and the majority of the 
commission farther widened. Captain Eads contended for a faithful 
adherence to the plan and doctrine laid down, while the majority. of 
the commission seemed unable to realize the fixed laws of nature; they 
never seemed to clearly grasp the problem in hand, and they varied and 
dallied as men often do in controversy and when they immediately 
confront a question too great for them, the principles of which in calm 
moments they clearly admit. . 

The very simplicity of the great question seems to baffllethem. They 
failed to grasp the central facts and ideas. The resultof this was that 
Captain Eads afterward resigned from the commission, it being an open 
secret that he did so in order to escape the responsibility of errors 
which he had clearly pointed out but could not avert. He did not par- 
ticipate in the proceedings of the commission after the report I have 
quoted from. The country did not appreciate the force of the weak 
tendency that. had set in, and I know that it was only near the close of 
the last session of Congress that, for my own part, I became fully aware 
and seriously alarmed at the course the commission was taking. 

It then began to appear plain to me that the commission was radi- 
cally and fatally departing from thw plan of work wethought they were 
pursuing, and I have since studied the reports with greater care than 
before, and I have renewed my examination of most of their work. 
This departure has been a growth. It has been like increasing weak- 
ness, until now the present report comes to us, and it containg plans 
and statements that must be squarely met by all who have real con- 
victions or any high purpose in connection with the river. 

I will trace this matter. In the next report after the one I last read 
from—that is in the report for 1882, after Eads had ceased to take a part 
in the proceedings—you find in a paper from Professor Mitchell, a mem- 
ber of the commission, a gentleman looked upon as simply a technical 
adviser, the following language on page 263: 

Indeed, under the general rule that the bars form at the reversion points of 
curves it is evident that their position must vary as these curves vary, and that 
the holding of the curves by revetment or otherwise is an essential early ste 
in the control of the river. It antedates logically the retrenchment which 
to deepen the water at the bars. 

This is a new doctrine. It is true it is put in an obscure place, and 
in very small print; but it comes, as by request, from one of the com- 
mission, and it seems as if they are seeking a new conclusion. 


We had previously been told that to narrow these wide and shoal places by 
silt-arresting works was the only method by which a deep and uniform low- 
water channel can be permanently secured. 


Of course this was to be in connection with high-water treatment. 
We were also told that— 
The wide places in the high-water channel create alternations of current vo 
locity, &c. 
And then that— 
ae creates * * radical changes in the channel by the caving away of its 
s. 
We were told that— 
Permanence of channel will not, therefore, be secured until these excessive 
widths are reduced. 
And that when we properly reduce these excessive widths where the 
bars are then— 
Uniform depth will be obtained and the velocity of current will not be sub- 
ject to its present changes. 
When that is done— 
A uniform charge of current will result. 
And that— , 
The caving of the banks will then be practically arrested. 


This stands to reason, and it has never failed in all its numerous prac- 
tice. The professor loses sight of the cross-over bars in the channel, 
where you find from five to fifteen feet of water, while in the caving 
bends the water is, say, one hundred feet deep and oftendeeper. These 
submerged bars always join the lower and the upper ends of the dry 
bars, and they are not ‘‘ at the reversion points of curves;’’ but they 
form just where the river passes the sustaining wall or bank that has 
been caving and spreads out aad unloads at this wide and sluggish point 
in floods, preparatory to running with increased and destructive velocity 
into the next bend below. This is the bar that causes the mischief. 
This is the bar that was to be “scoured out ’’ by contracting the dry 
bars just here and at their other as additional aid as the “‘ only”’ 
method by which the river could possibly be improved. Now, this con- 
traction upon these wide bars is to be yo by something else. 

If the Mississippi River were dry and you started in a buggy to drive 
down its bed from Cairo to the Gulf you would havea very up and down 
hill road to travel. In places you would be ina deep and a, 
and again you would be upon a hill-top, nearly up to the brink of 
bank, and a broad expanse of sand would stretch out perhaps for miles 
on either side of you. You would then be up on a sand bar, while 
your previous position was where there had been acaving bend. Now, 
suppose this bed be filled again with a great flood. You readily see 
that when the water gets to the broad and shallow bar it spreads out 
and loses a partof its velocity. 

The velocity is also diminished by the friction to the water 
by this vast exposure of bottom surface. A part of the sediment that 
the river was able to carry before it was thus retarded by dispersion 


and by friction is of course at once dropped to the bottom. 


upon the bar by plunging headlong into the bend below 
new course it will pick up a new load of sediment from {} 
This destroys the repose of the bank, and as soon as the 
pressure of the water is taken from the side of the bank }) 
of the water the bank will begin to cave in. They are |a; 


place is reached, at which the river will again spread out and +} 
operation will be repeated, this new bar causing the same troy))q } 
low it that the previous bar has caused just above. Wide plaee «4 
sand bars are exchangeable terms. I repeat that the cure jaja 4... 
for this trouble is to remove the cause. That is to say, y 
contraction works at the wide places so as to bring the rive 
point to its normal and proper width. Then the river may 
spread, but you will notlet it. If you do not let it disperse. ¢}, 
not drop its load of sediment. If it is kept loaded, then it can poi 
up any more load when it getsintothe mext bend. As I said} 





bar goes on building down-stream, adding below what may — = 
up at its head. But the water has a certain distance to {|| os 
reaches the Gulf, and it will make up for this almost no surfaeo 
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slope of the surface of the water is nearly level onabar. As go) 1 as it 
gets over the bar the slope of the water is steep compared to what jt 
was on the bar, and of course the current is correspondingly swift, 


But you will soon make the water cut out the bar, and you then no: 


only send the current loaded into the bend, but you also, by the po- 
moval of the bar, have deprived the current of the cause of its excessive 
velocity. You have then brought about a general state of uniform): 


ul 


Then it is that ‘‘the caving of the banks will be practically arrested ” 
What revetting you then must do will be only an incident and easy to 
do. A good deal of this sort would be needed; but it will be easy ¢ 
do, and comparatively inexpensive. 7 


0 


If it besaid that the works are imperiled, I reply that you are put 


ting them where the river is constructive and not destructive. You 
treat the river at its lazy parts and help it to follow its natural bent 


This then was to be done by proper contraction at the excessively 


wide places. Theconstructions for this purpose were to be ‘commonly 


open or permeable’’ so that they will sufficiently check the current to 
induce a deposit of silt in selected localities. They were to effect “the 
deposition of sand and other earthy materials transported by the water 
upon the dry bars and other portions of the present bed not em))raced 
within the limits of the proposed low-water channel.’ 

This is what was to be done, so that the water would be made to re- 
move the bars, the cause of the caving, for surely we can do nothing 
unless we can hold the banks. 

Now, however, they are not going to effect a cure by removing the 
cause, but by treating the effect. They have changed their views as 
to what is the cause. We shall see later on how futile it is to go into 
the teeth of the river in this way, and then we can better judge whether 
5 not we ought to permit the commission to commit us to this change 

plan. 

What I have read from Professor Mitchell’s paper prepares us to ex- 
pect the expression in the main report, page 11, ‘‘the main item of 


cost will of course be the bank protection.’’ This was the only prom- 
inent intimation then of these growing errors. It is very forcible in 
the light of later events. 


And so matters go until near the close of last session we had the com- 
mission before the River and HarborCommittee. It is sufficient to say 
that their influence with the committee was much greater before we 
heard them than it was afterward. Soon after that we were startled 
with the information that the extensive revetment work at Memphis and 
in Hopefield bend was a total loss, and that great city was in imminent 

il, with the vital interests of the vast commerce that seeks its facil- 
ities in equal danger. We found that the entire work there had been 
upon this new plan. Last session Congress gave $200,000 for the emer- 
gency, and we find that it too is being spent in the same way. No! 
dollar has been or is being spent to remove the cause of all this trouble; 
that is, the bars above. They revet where the water is one hundred 
and one hundred and five feet deep, while just above lie the fatal bars, 
with some eight and twelve feet of depth. This is only a sample 0! 
vast quantities of work, nay, of the present prevailing policy. lteason 
and the adoption of the we thought they were adhering to has 
not prevented their going into this foolish and ruinous departure 

teaches them nothing. Thecurrent continues tocomeups 
them with unabated fury, stripped of its load and ready for the tray, ane 
poor obstinate man stands there fighting the laws of God. 

Why not conform to nature and seek her potent aid? Is it because 
their great rival told them what to do and they are unwilling to /earm ? 
Are the public interests to suffer for this? Eads told them the tru 
He understood the case. It is not Eads we are fighting ie - the com 
mission we are ing against. Itis the engineering truth we wa0', 
and he en it and these gentlemen do not. Weare 
pressing for the public interests. Men must stand the con 

ences of their errors, and pique and pride can no more contro: tie 
Mississippi River than could Canute, by waving his feeble seep, 
cause the tide to recede. The plain Dutch have done with theirs 
works what his majesty could not achieve. : , i 
Look further into their lagt report. You find estimates for yariow 
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the river aggregating $2,014,000, and every dollar is for 
par You find on page 4 that they propose a systematic course 
— revetment for the bends from Cairo down. -This they propose to do 
; i to let the river scour out its bars, &c., aided only by revetment, im- 
= ible asa first step, instead of proceeding in the line of nature’s work. 
This work, a3 is clearly deducible from their estimates, will cost at the 
least over $130,000 a mile, including plant, while from what they are 
ow trying at Memphis I think the estimate may be more safely put at 
$30 a foot than at $20, if it is to be carried to the maximum depth, and 
we havescarcely & hope of stability short of that. The same policy is 
ly practiced in the reaches under treatment. They estimated in 
1880 that, say, $1,250,000 would complete Providence reach, and they 
have now spent, Say, $2,000,000 on it, and the report says as much more 
i ired. 
. Se Piam Point reach they estimated less than $1,500,000, and they 
have spent over $2,000,000 on it, with the intimation of spending in all 
$4,000,000, with no limit then fixed. For one of the commission says, 
on page 32, that they will spend three times the original estimates on 
these reaches, and then the final sum is undetermined. The Atchafa- 
laya is not even silled yet, and to-day the whole North is in grave dan- 
*r of being cut off from the Gulf, and New Orleans is in grave danger 
of being cut off from the North. All this is the result of deviations 
from the adopted plan. There is a-grave duty for us to discharge here. 
Can we permit this? Is there a gentleman here who ever dreamed of 
permitting these deviations from the adopted plan for treating the 
river? Can we countenance them for a moment by look, or word, or 
yote? How are we to act as custodians of the public funds and of this 
grand river? I expect accidents; I can pardon errors; but I can not 
condone this radical, fundamental, foolish, and ruinous change of 
licy. 

Gentlemen, it must be done openly. It can not be hid in a corner. 
The plain way, the honest way, and the manly way is the only way. 
We must rebuke those who deserve it. We must in every way merit 
the confidence of the country. The country has given and will give 
freely of its money. It asks only frankness and candor of us. Can 
you fail to stop these departures? Can you ask money for these 
wretched experiments? Have you a particle of doubt of your true 
plan? The former offers untold expense and no results. The latter is 
reasonable in amount and has never failed. Where contraction has 
been only partially completed the results are perfect to that extent. 
Of course enemies to the West, the special pleaders of Eastern railroad 
corporations, will pervert the truth and seek to take advantage of our 
candor and of our dilemma; but we can not help this, and they can 
not fool the House or the people. 

This is the condition in reports and from observation. We must 
make them go back to what we have confidence in. They must stop 
this ceaseless revetting, and first remove the bars which are the cause 
of the tronble. You never find a caving bend but what there is a bar 
above it. You never find acaving reach but what there is a bar in the 
middle and a surplus channel to be closed. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Will the gentleman permit an interruption ? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Pardon me; I have only a moment left. 

The statements I make are plain in the proof. 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 
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SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES R. SKINNER, 


OF NEW YORE, 


IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 12, 1885, 


On the bill (H.R. appropri for the service of the Pos’ 
Davee for te tee a 30, 1886, and for other Paco 
Mr. SKINNER said: 
Mr. CHATRMAN: I desire to present some reasons for the adoption of 
So emoten — to this bill extending to post-offices of the third 
allowances for rent, placing them upon an equal footing with post- 
offices of the first and as classes. arn 7 os 
The present law is a manifest injustice to nearly 2,000 of the most 
of our public servants—postmasters of the third class. It will 
beseen by a table annexed that the whole number of post-offices in 
the United States on the 24th of January last was 50,857. Of this num- 
ber 48,525 are offices of the fourth class, embracing all offices where the 
salary is below $1,000 per annum. There are only 81 offices of the first 
ess, 404 of the second class, and 1,847 of the third class. These are 
fairly scattered over the entire Union. There is little reason why the 
liuit of allowance for rent should be reached when the second-class of- 


fices are supplied. It is frequently urged that post-oflices of the third 
class are located in stores or places of business, and the salary shared 
by postmasters with merchants and others who actually transact the 
business. This impression is erroneous. 

The statement may be true regarding a great number of fourth-class 
offices, but if members will take pains to investigate they will find that 
third-class offices are, with very few exceptions, located in rooms not 
connected with mercantile pursuits and the rent paid comes squarely 
out of the salary of the postmaster, in addition to demands upon him 
for clerk-hire, fuel, &c. I do not recall a single third-class office in 
the district I represent which is not wholly independent of any other 
business. 

It seems to me selfish and unreasonable to allow rent to four hun- 
dred and eighty-five post-oflices of first and second class and deny it to 
1,847 post-offices of the third class, where the requirements are pro- 
portionably as great and where usually the oflicer devotes all his time 
and the whole of his salaryinservingthepublic. The allowance asked 
for would result in more convenient offices and a better service to the 
people. 


I had the honor to introduce a bill in the first session of the present 
Congress upon this subject, H. R. 5254, and by instruction of the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, on February 20, 1884, I sub- 


mitted the following report: 


The Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 2410) to amend section 3860 of the Revised Statutes, allowing compen- 
sation to post-offices of the third class for office-rent, clerk-hire, &c., respectfully 
submit the following report 

The bill originally introduced and referred to the committee (H. R. 2410) was 
as follows: 

“Be it enacted, &c., That section 3860 of the Revised Statutes be amended so as 
to read as follows: 

“** Sec. 3860, The Postmaster-General may allow to the postmaster at New York 
city, and to postmasters at offices of the first, second, and third classes, out of 
the surplus revenues of their respective offices—that is to say, the excess of box- 
rentsand commissions over and above the salary assigned to the office—a reason- 
able sum for the necessary cost of rent, fuel, lights, furniture, stationery, print- 
ing, clerks, and necessary incidentals, to be adjusted on a satisfactory exhibit 
of the facts; and no such allowance shall be made except upon the order of the 
Postmaster-General.’”’ 

The purpose of the origina! bill was, by inserting the word “ third ” in the sec- 
tion above given, to extend to post-offices of the third class allowances of a rea- 
sonable sum for the necessary cost of rent, fuel, lights, furniture, stationery, print- 
ing, clerks, and incidentals, to be adjusted on a satisfactory exhibit of the facts, 
and made upon the order of the Postmaster-General. Allowances of a like 
character are now made by the section above referred to to post-offices of the 
first and second classes, which classes include all post-offices where the salary is 
$2,000 or over. There is a manifest injustice im making allowances for rent, 
clerk-hire, fuel, furniture, &c., ata second-class office, the salary at which is $2,000, 
Sra denying allowances at offices where the salary is $1,900, or less, down to 

1,000, 

With the exception of allowances sometimes made for distribution at separat- 
ing post-offices, no postmaster at an office of the third class can, under the pres- 
ent law, receive any allowance for any of the expenses of conducting his office, 
and he is obliged to expend a large portion of his salary for office expenses 
which the Government now allows to offices of the first and second classes. If 
it is rightin one case it would seem to be right in the other. 

The estimate of the Post-Office Department, submitted in a later portion of 
this report, for allowances referred to in the original bill to offices of the third 
class is $1,683,000, the number of offices being estimated at 1,800 on the Ist of July, 
1884. 

The committee have given the matter careful consideration, including the esti- 
mate above given, and after full discussion have adopted the following substi- 
tute for bill H. R. 2410, which is respectfully submitted : 


“'H. R. 5244, a bill to authorize the Postmaster-General to make allowances for 
rent to post-offices of the third class. 


“ Be itenacted, éc., That the Postmaster-General may allow to the postmasters 
at offices of the third class, out of the surplus revenuesof their respective offices— 
that is to say, the excess of box-rents and commissions over and above the salary 
assigned to the office—a reasonable sum for the necessary cost of rent, to be ad- 
justed on asatisfactory exhibit of the facts; and nosuch allowance shall be made 
except upon the order of the Postmaster-General.”’ 

The purpose of the substitute is to authorize the Postmaster-General to make 
an allowance for a reasonable sum for rent only to post-offices of the third class. 
While the bill does not go as far as some members of the committee would de- 
sire, the substitute is accepted by them as a step in the direction of justice. It is 
believed that it will result in giving better accommodations to a large number 
of post-offices throughout the country, and thus directly benefit the people by 
giving them improved facilities for the transaction of postal business. The 
amountestimated, in order to carry out the provisions of this bill, as by a table 
attached hereto, is $432,000. 

In his last report to the Postmaster-General the First Assistant Postmaster- 
General states as follows in reference to leases (see page 97 of the report of the 
Postmaster-General for 1883): 

“During the year one hundred and fifty-six lease cases were prepared, and at 
the close of the year, June 30, 1883, one hundred and eighty-eight leases were in 
operation, involving an aggregate sum of $254,181 for rent. 

“The leasing of buildings, rooms, and fixtures for postal purposes is one of the 
most important duties of this division, not only because the Government does 
not own suitable buildings for post-offices, but also because the additional facil- 
ities for the transaction of postal business secured by leasing better accommo- 
dations results in a better service and in largely increasing the revenues of the 
Department. 

“ This increase of revenue is substantial evidence that the people appreciate 
improvements in this direetion. And there is room for advancement, for many 
of the first and second class offices, not to speak of the third class, in my opinion, 
are totally unfit for use, and the accommodations at a majority of the offices are 
not sufficient to meet the requirements of the present service. 

“T am strongly of the opinion that it is the duty of the Government to furnish 
roomy and well-arranged offices forthe transaction of the postal business. Such 
@ policy will increase the revenues of the Department, and the citizens in the 
communities directly benefited wil! take pride in furthering the interests of the 
service. That this policy would be a wise one can not be doubted, especially 
when substantiated by the results obtained during the past year at nineteen first 
and second class post-offices, where new leases and improvements were made, 
as shown by the following tabulated statement.” 
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The Postmaster-General also says, page 105 of his report: 
OFFICE-RENT AT THIRD-CLASS POST-OFTICES. 


In another part of this report (under the head of “ leases “t I touched upon the 
subject of the Government paying the office-rent at third-class offices. This is 
an important matter, as you know, especially to a class of meritorious postmas- 
ters. I consider these postmastere, as a class, the most deserving of attention at 
the present time; and,as I have heretofore said, it is a great hardship to compel 
them to pay their office expenses. I therefore recommend that provision be 
made for paying at least the office rent at offices of this class. 


In this connection I desire to submit the following table: 
Table showing the number of post-offices in each State and Territory, number 
of Presidential offices of cach class, whole number of Presidential offices, 


number of offices of the fourth class, and also number of money-order offices 
and stations, January 24, 1885. 
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The estimate of the Post-Office Department furnished to me at the 
time the report was made (February, 1884), when the number of third- 
class post-offices was 1,745, was $419,975—a very insignificant amount 
when we consider the vast sum carried in the Post-Office appropriation 
bill, and when we consider further the great advantage to the general 
public in improved offices and increased facilities which would follow a 
small expenditure by postmasters in better equipping their offices for 
the convenience of the millions who use them. 

A bill has already passed the Senate, and now lies upon the Speaker’s 
table, as follows (S. 1508): 
An act to authorize the Postmaster-General to lease premises for use of post- 
offices of the first, second, and third classes. 


Re it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Postmaster-General may lease premises 
for use of post-offices of the first, second, and third classes, at a reasonable an- 
nual rental, to be paid quarterly; but no lease shall be made for a term exceed- 
ing ten years; and whenever any building, or part of a building, under lease. 
becomes unfit for use as a post-office, no rent shall be paid until the same shall 
he put in a satisfactory condition for occupation as a post-office, or the lease may 
be canceled, at the option of the Postmaster-General ; and a lease shall cease and 
terminate whenever a post-office can be moved into a Government building. 


A similar bill was introduced by me at the first session of the present 
Congress, and reported favorably from the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. The report made upon that bill, April 12, 1884, 
is as follows: 


Mr. CHARLES R.SxtNNER, from the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads, submitted the following report (to accompany. bill H. R. 5091): 
The Committee on the ffice and Post-Roads, to whom was referred the 


bill (H. R. 5091) authorizing the Postmaster-General to lease premises f 

post-offices of the first, second, and third class, have had the same us" 

sideration, and respectfully report : a Oo 
The bill (H. R. 5091) as originally introduced is as follows: 


[Here follows H. R. 5091, which is similar to Senate bill 1508, referred to 


A slight amendment was made to the bill by adding thereto the ¢,.)),.. 
words: “Provided, That this act shall apply to the District of Golumiin ® 
The object of this amendment is to give the Postmaster-General aut hees.. 
lease branch offices in the District of Columbia. es 
The necessity for the enactment of the proposed law lies in the fact (yas. 
Postmaster-General, under existing law, has no authority to lease a byi\us.. +. 
post-office purposes for a longer period than one year or beyond the oa 
annual appropriation. The Court of Claims has recently rendered 4 deca: 
upon this point. While leases are often made, in fact, for a lon 
one year, they are made without authority of law,and the Dep: 
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be bound for more than one year. “An nos 
In his last annual report (page 10) the Postmaster-General says in references 
leases as follows: . ee 
“The only authority for renting buildings to be occupied as post-ofices jx +) 
annual appropriation for the payment of their rent. Under it the Department 
can not ¢ a lease for more than one year. For obvious reasons |a; dlords a 
mand a higher rate for one year than foi several years. It has been thew. 
tice of my predecessors to take leases froia one to ten years, andsometine.. 


a longer period. All leases for more than one year are now made subject to the 
condition that Congress shall make the necessary appropriation to pay the rent 
I recommend that authority be given to the Postmaster-General to rent at rea. 
sonable rates suitable buildings for four years, or such other time as may : 
deemed advisable.” oe 

The First Assistant Postmaster-General,in discussing the same su) 
page 105 of report of Postmaster-General, 1883), says : 

“ Great embarrassment in leasing buildingstfor post-office use now exists 
account of a lack of well-defined authority to make contracts beyond th, 
year; or, in other words, in the absence of a special statute it is deemed best not 
to bind the Government fora longer term than the fiscal year covered by the 
appropriation applicable for the payment of rent. This should be remedied 
without unnecessary delay. , 

“One of the primary objects in making a lease fora term of years is a min. 
imum rental. This can generally be secured when reasonable assurance can 
be given that the rent will be paid for four or more years, but parties hay ing 
capital to put into buildings for postal purposes will not accept annua! leases at 
low figures. The Government is therefore obliged to pay higher retes than 

rivate citizens; and, practically, leases are little more io yearly allowances 

or rent. In my judgment it will not be advisable to name a specific term of 
years. Generally the time should be limited to four years, but cases occur 
where it is in the interest of the Government to make contracts for five, six. and 
even ten years. Iam of the opinion that the Department should have ample 
discretionary power in the premises; and 1 so recommend.” 

The committee believe that, as a plain business proposition, authority should 
be given the Postmaster-General to contract for leases for post-office purposes 
for such period as will secure to the Government the best facilities at the lowest 
price. It is no doubt apparent to all who will seudy the question that the enact- 
ment of this bill into law will result in a large saving to the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, with corresponding benefit as regards convenience and permaneucy 

The bill is carefully guarded, and gives full power to the Postmaster-General 
to cancel leases when the premises leased are in an unsatisfactory condition for 
post-office purposes. With the exception of the provision added to the bil! by 
the committee, it is identical with a bill now on the Speaker’s table, having 
passed the Senate on the 5th of March last. 

The Postmaster-General and his associates earnestly desire the passage of the 
bill in order that the Department may act promptly in regulating leases now 
demanding attention, to the end that such action may be in the best intcrest of 
the Government. 

The committee is unanimous in recommending the passage of the Lill. 
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Suspension of Silver Coinage. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. ABRAM S. HEWITT, 


OF NEW YORE, 
InN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 2, 1885, 


On the provision of the sundry civil bill authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to suspend the coinage of standard silver dollars. 


Mr. HEWITT, of New York, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: At the present time allof our national obligations are 
paid in gold, or in greenbacks which are redeemablein gold, or in sil ver 
dollars or silver certificates which have up to this time been kept eyuv- 
alent to gold. The gold dollar of 25.8 grains is by law the standard of 
value in the United States. Because the gold dollar is the standarc 0! 
value we are enabled to make all domestic and foreign exchanges W''4 
ease and certainty and without discount for inequalities of vaiuc 1s 


The maintenance of a uniform standard of value is a matter of p™ 
concern to society, and is one of the fundamental conditions: 
anol. qveemmnan and national prosperity. Any disturbance 1 the 
standard of value unsettles destroys confidence, and restriess 
the area of employment. No physical calamity, not earthquakes b° 
famines produce such disastrous resultsas a fluctuating standard of value. 
If, we are threatened with such a calamity we owe _ 
the people toavert it by prompt action. The vote of every man! is 
House on the punting Ppedliicn to give authority to the Secretary of 
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to suspend the coinage of silver during the ensuing fiscal 
e an ie shall find that its continuance will destroy the equiva- 
jency which now exists between the various kinds of currency used as 
money, Will depend upon the opinion he may form as to the probability 

f a suspension of payments in gold or its equivalent for the national 
sbligations. Is there any reason to fear an early suspension of gold 

° 

ad that the silver dollars which we coin are to-day only worth 
for the metal they contain 83 per cent. of the gold value ofa dollar. A 
month ago they were worth 85 cents each. It is well known that the 
money of lesser value, as soon as there is enough of it to meet the daily 

nirements of business, invariably drives the more valuable money 
out of circulation. It is therefore certain that the continued coinage 
of silver dollars, intrinsically worth less than the gold dollar, will sooner 
or later drive gold money out of circulation, It is only a question of 
amount, and therefore of time, if we go on coining silver dollars of less 
= we approaching an amount of silver coinage sufficiently large to 
begin the expulsion of gold at an early date? In the opinion of the 
most intelligent and skillful financial authorities the time is near at 
hand. We have coined nearly 200,000,000 of 83-cent dollars. It is found 
that the country uses about 100,000,000 of those dollars, mainly in the 
form of paper certificates, in its current operations. Beyond thisamount 
there is a very prompt return of the excess to the Treasury, notwith- 
standing the most persistent efforts to keep them in circulation. 

The silver saturation point has therefore been reached, and already 
in New York silver certificates are daily purchased for the payment of 
duties atone thirty-second percent. discount. The Treasury has reached 
the point where its current regular receipts are mainly in silver certifi- 
cates. Its gold balances have only been maintained by bearing the 
cost of transportation of bullion and coin at a very heavy and an in- 
creasing The Secretary of the Treasury has warned us in his 
annual report that the time is not far distant when we shall pass from 
the gold to the silver basis unless the coinage of silver dollars shall be 
suspended. I think Iam safe in saying that he has made strenuous 
and successful efforts to prevent the suspension of gold payments dur- 
ing histerm of office, which willexpire on the 4thof March. Thesteady 
progress toward such a state of the Treasury as will necessitate the 
stoppage of gold payments will be apparent from the following state- 
ments prepared at the Department, showing the percentage of gold 
secured from customs at New York has diminished from 49 per cent. in 
July to 19.7 ye: cent. in December, while during the same time the 
percentage of silver receipts has increased from 324 per cent. to 43.9 

r cent. 

"Dalen the same time the net gold in the Treasury has run down 
from 61 per cent. to 524 per cent., while the percentage of silver has 
risen from 10 to 19 per cent. 

At this rate the suspension of gold paymenis is only a question of 
time, and there is that it may occur before Congress shall meet 
again in December. In that event the responsibility will be charged 
toa Democratic administration, and, in case we fail to take action to | 
avoid it, upon a Democratic House. The former charge will be unjust; 
the latter charge will be true, because we can avert this calamity by 
giving to the new administration the power temporarily to suspend the 
coinage of silver in case it shall be found necessary in order to preserve 
the gold standard. This authority will not beexercised unless it shall | 
be found toe be necessary, but jf the authority shall not exist, in case | 
the necessity should arise, the the country will properly hold this side 
of the House responsible for the convulsion and distress which will 
surely follow. 

If these views are correct no member will hesitate to vote for the pro- 
posed measure unless he desires to place the country on a silver basis. 
There may be gentlemen who think that this is a result desirable to be 
reached. I entreat them to consider well the consequences of their 

All property or wealth is either visibleor invisible. The bulk of the 
visible property, such as lands, houses, railways, factories, and stocks 
of merchandise and commodities of all kinds, is owned by the rich. | 
The invisible Pt: on the other hand, is mainlyowned by people of 
moderate means and by those who gait: theirdaily bread by their daily 
labor. Labor is property, because it yields an income. Tt is usually 
the only property which the workman has to sell. If he possesses any 


other property his household goods it is in the form of savings | 
—— wees 





t society or in a savings bank or, if he be some- | 

forehanded, accumulated in the form of alifeinsurance. But his | 

property is thus always invisible to the eye, although it has a money 

value in common with the visible and substantial property of the rich. 
Any change in the value of the money which measures his property is 
. a consequence to the poor man than it is to the rich. Indeed 





of infinitely uence, for if money be debased in value, 
that is, be din in ing es all forms of visible prop- 
be at once rise in price to make up for the diminution in the value of 
a of exchange. The rich man, therefore, who owns the vis- 
Property is not injured by the debasement of money, except so far 


ashe has invisible property in the form of debts due from others. 
Against loss from cause he can, and usually does, protect himself 


on long engagements by stipulating for payment in gold of a fixed stand- 
ard of weight and fineness. 

But the poor man and the working classes can not thus protect them- 
selves. The wages which the workman receives are adjusted to the ex- 
isting standard of value. When this is debased they do not rise in a 
corresponding degree. They are determined by demand and supply, 
and in times of depression in business like the present, when there are 
two men everywhere seeking for one man’s job, a rise of wages is im- 
possible. Debasement in the purchasing power of money at such a 
time means actual loss of wages to the extent of the diminution in the 
purchasing power of the circulating medium. Butthisisnotall. His 
savings, whether in bank or benefit society or life insurance, shrink in 
exactly the same manner. These savings are out in the form of loans, 
repayable in the legal tender of the land, and will always be repaid in 
the cheapest legal tender. The effect therefore of debasing the money 
of the country is to rob the most deserving and industrious portion of 
the people of a portion of their dvily earnings and accumulated savings. 

It is estimated that the accumulation of the people in savings-banks, 
benefit funds, and life insurance exceeds $3,000,000,000; debasement in 
the currency to the extent of 15 per cent. means, therefore, a loss of 
$450,000,000, which will practically be transferred from the earningsand 
savings of the producing classes, the widows, orphans, and helpless mem- 
bers of the community, to the pockets of those who have borrowed the 
money in gold or its equivalent, and will return it in 85-cent legal- 
tender silver coin, if its production be continued so long as to drive 
gold out of circulation. 

Does any man doubt that this result will follow from the continued 
coinage of silver? As surely as the pouring of waterinto a vessel will 
drive out the air just so surely will silver coin, orits representative in 
the form of silver certificates, drive gold out of circulation. 

This continued coinage of silver is advocated by some gentlemen on 
the theory that it will make money plenty. This view proceeds upon 
the idea that the community will use an unlimited quantity of money; 
whereas the fact is that only so much money will be used as is neces- 
sary tomake the daily exchanges, and the surplus if any lies idle. It 
will not be given away, nor will it be loaned upon securities that are not 
regarded as available. Hence to-day, with an excess of money greater 
than has ever been known in the financial world, it lies idle in the 
money centers, and is just as hard to procure elsewhere as it was prior 
te the existence of the excess. 

When, therefore, silver coinage has been carried so far that it can no 
longer be exchanged for gold, as heretofore it has been by the practical 
redemption of the silver dollars with gold dollars at the United States 
custom-houses, where they are receivable in lieu of gold, then the in- 
trinsic value of the silver dollar will assert itself, and gold will go to 
& corresponding premium. 

The first effect will be a temporary contraction of the currency, 
whereby business will be deranged, and then a steady advance in the 
prices of all commodities, but not in the wages of labor, corresponding 
to the silver standard. Thus will occur the transfer of $400,000,000 to 
$500,000,000 of property from those who have earned and saved it to the 
pockets of those who have borrowed it. The result will be ruin to 


| many, and a scandal to all who love justice. 


Now, what possible justification can be offered for persisting in acourse 
which must surely end in such a disgraceful and ruinous catastrophe? 

The object is to restore bimetallism throughout the civilized world; 
that is, to return to the old fixed ratio of 154 to 1 between silver and 
gold. If this result could be accomplished the prospect might justify 
great risks. But what prospect is there of sucha result? Alone, itis 
confessed by the enlightened advocates of bimetallism allover the world, 
we can not succeed. We have tried it alone and failed. We have 
simply made a market for the silver which other nations have desired 
to sell. Since we began, instead of advancing in price, it has fallen in 
value from 55 pence to 48 pence per ounce. Indeed, it is absurd to 
suppose that the coinage of $24,000,000 a year could atfect the price of 
$6,000,000,000 of silver, which is the estimated stock in the world. 
With help and universal agreement success might be attainable. But 
who will help us? We have tried to get co-operation and have failed. 

One resource only is left to as; that is, to suspend the coinage of sil- 
ver temporarily, and try further negotiations. I have myself no hope 
that such negotiations will succeed, but it is certain that there is no pos- 
sibility of success until we stop the coinage of silver and force England, 
France, and Germany to face the consequences of the depreciation of 
silver in their oriental transactions. 

For those who desire bimetallism this is the only possible chance. 
For those who believe as I do, that silver will henceforth occupy a sub- 
sidiary place in the money of the world, the suspension of silver coinage 
is a necessity in order to avoid greater evils, a more serious derange- 
ment of business, and an indefinite postpouement to the revival of busi- 
ness, which can not occur until this disturbing cause, unsettling the 
measure of all values, shall be removed. As matters now stand there is 
no light from any quarter. There is plenty of idle capital but no con- 
fidence. There is plenty of idle machinery but no demand for its prod- 
ucts. There is plenty of idle labor but no demand for its employ- 
ment. 

This is a land of plenty, filled to overflowing with the bounties of 
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nature, and yet we are hungry and naked and cold, perishing in the | perceive or suggest. For the sake of suffering humanity | t 

midst of abundance. The suspenion of the coinage of silver will do | treat the House at least to try theexperiment. Itcando mel ' = 
more, in my opinion, to bring this deplorable condition of things to | it may be, as I believe it will be, the resurrection of in ete m, and 
anend, in this country at least, than any other remedy which I can | the grave toward which its industries are tending with fata) ee 


TABLE A.—Statement showing the cash in the Treasury and the proportion of gold, silver, and United States notes. 
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TABLE B.—<Statement showing the receipts of the Government, the amount thereof received from customs, the receipts from customs at New York and 
percentage of such receipts to the aggregate, and the kinds of money received in payment of customs at New York, with percent 
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m. up to 12 o'clock midnight at offices designated by the Postmaster-General un- 
The Speedy Delivery of Letters. ee aan 

Sc. 5. That to provide for the immediate delivery of letters bearing the spe- 

cial stamp the postmaster at any office which may come within the provisions of 

this act may, with the roval of the Postmaster-General, employ such perso: 

SPEECH or persons a8 may actually be required for such service, who, upon the delivery 

of such letter, 1 procure a receipt from party addressed, or some one an- 

oF thorized to receive it, in a book to be furni#hed for the purpose, which shal 
when not in use, be kept in the post-office, and at all times subject to examina 


H 0 N . © H A R L E S R . S K I N N E R, “een e That to peovide ya of such persons as may be em- 


ployed for this service the postmaster at any office designated by section | o! 











OF NEW YORK, this act shall keep a record of the number of letters received at euch offi 

° ae special my which ere correspond -- the number oo red 

n receipt-books heretofore speci ; and at the end of each month he may 

InN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, pay to Gnas panne ar pemeas Gauplerel.@ eum, bet exceeding 8 per cent. of 

Frid Fi 13. 1885 the face value of all such stamps received and recorded during that month: Pro- 

ay, ebruary ’ ’ py That = =e shall the mentee co paid oo any a person exceed 

r month: provided further, nothing in this act shal! in any way 

On the bill (H. R. 8138) making appropriations for the service of the Post-Office ee with the prompt delivery of letters as ae provided ' law or regula- 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1886, and for other purposes. tion of the Post-Office ent. 

Mr. SKINNER said: Some of the reasons advanced in favor of this provision are given !2 


Mr. CHArRMAN: I desire to call the attention of this committee | a report made February 12, 1884, by instruction of the Committee 02 
to the importance of the section of the bill now under consideration, | the Post-Office and Post-Roads, which report is as follows: 
and to give some reasons why it should become law. Sections 3, 4, 5, uD SPERDY DELIVERY OF LETTERS. 


and 6 of the bill, embodying H. R. 1071 introduced by me at the open- | ne Committee on the Post-Office and Pest-Roads, to whom was recomniitted 
ing of this Congress, and favorably reported from the Committee on | the bill (H. R. 1071) to provide for the more speedy delivery of letters at {ree 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads, is as follows: pg Bonn, a a special stamp to insure said delivery, respectfully submit 
Owing report: ; 
Section 3. That a special stamp of the face valuation of 10 cents may be pro- The committee has carefully considered the provisions contained inthe 0"! 
vided and issued, whenever deemed advisable or expedient,in such form and | named, and submit herewith a substitute therefor, of which the following s® 
bearing such device as may meet the approval of the Postmaster-General, w synopsis : ; 
when attached toa letter, in addition to the lawful postage thereon, the delivery Section 1 provides that a special stamp of the face value of 10 cents may “* 
of which is to be ata free-delivery office, oratany city, town, or villagecontaining | issued whenever deemed advisable or expedient by the Postmaster-Genc™ 
a population of 4,000 or over, neneting, to the last Federal census, shall be re- | Whenever such shall be attached toa letter in addition to the law! 
garded as entitling such letter to immediate delivery within the carrier limit of ane thereon it shall be regarded as entitling said letter to immediate | 
Postmaster-General 





any free-delivery office which may be designated by the as | within thecarrier limit of any free-delivery post-office, whenever said oflic: 
@ special-delivery office, or within one mile of the at any other office | be by the Postmaster-General as a special-delivery office, or © 
coming within the visions of this section which may in like manner be | one of the post-office at any other city, town, or village containing §| 
designated as a delivery office. lation of 4,000 or over, as determined by the last Federal ceusus, whenever | 





So, 4. That such specially stamped letter shall be delivered from 7 o'clock a. | said office is in like manner designated as a special<delivery office. 
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ides that said specially stamped letter shall be delivered from 2. It will not cost any individual anvthin hn dasa not care t } 

section * in. up to 12 o'clock Didnight at offices designated under provisions ae i be n mn - a Ly indivi Manytnamys wa does not care to take 
To’ . advantage of its privileges. 
of section 1. that such persons as are actually needed to deliver such 3. Its expense will fall sol upon tl who use it 

Section 8 provid ters may, upon the approval of the Postmaster-General, be ’ ue fae a 
specially stan rs at properly designated post-offices, who shall take a ee emipeacaneas . 
emplo seipt upon the delivery of letters. In his message to Congr t the opening of the present session, De- 

; 7 srovides for the payment of such persons employed in the following | cember 1. 1884. the President the 1 ted States sai 

Section Postmasters at special-delivery post-offices shall keep a record of the | 3 a a —_ ans ae bi 
mayer of specially stamped letters received during each month, which number Phe free-delivery system has been lately applied to five ithe to im- 
Dp 






ynd with the number recorded in the receipt-books prescribed in | ber of officesin which i 











v i iLx- 
shal! nd meg pay to persons employed in this service asum not exceeding perience shows th t p i Ss, i sccom- 
— nt of the face value of the stampsso received and recorded each month, | ™ocation to . Aan advantage tot stad SCry itis more than 
Oe cant shall the compensation exceed $30 per month for each person. r ti ! for the reasons urged by the Postmaster-General may prop- 
but on »rovisions of section 4 it isrendered absolutely certain that the system | €'!) xt i 

ae by the bill will prove iteelf self-supporting. Wherever a small num- pinion of that officer it 1s important to pre whereby excep- 
eS fsuch letters are received at any office, the compensation will be regulated | tional d t m ae i ers in free-ae a y 
re. number of specially stamped letters delivered, and not more than 80 per | Payment xtreordinary postage. This scheme might be mad clive by 
by of the face valuation of stamps received and recorded. This will leave a | €™ployment of a sj stamp whose cost should be commensurate with the 
cent. S of 20 per cent. for the expense of preparing stamps and receipt-books, | €xpense of the extr ¢ 
whmover © large number are received and delivered at iarge post-offices, the | 4" Some of the large cities pr express companies have undertaken to out- 
¥ vensation shall not exceed $30 rmonth. Section 4also provides that noth- | Strip the Government mail-carri y all ng, forthe prompt transmission 
= the pro act shall interfere with the prompt delivery of Jetters accord- | ©! ‘etters, better facilities than have herto been at the command of the Post- 
ing a. the present free-delivery system as prescribed by law or regulation. Office ; 4 : 
"The commitee believe that the provisions of the bill now presented have It has always been the y of the Government to discourage such enter- 
oved all reasonable objections which were urged against the bill heretofore | PTses, and in no better mode can th ) y be maintained than in supplying 
retidered. The bill is not designed to benefit any one city, but directly or in- | the public with the most efticie: service that, with due regard to iis Cwm 
directly every post-office under the Government. Werethesystem to be estab- best interests, can be furnished 5 accommodatior 


lished at only one point, which is far from the design of the bill, it would be a 

it and a convenience to every person in the country whodesired to employ ere i we ae 9S © . : 
bencorvice to send a letter to that point. It therefore follows that the benefits In the report of the Postmaster-General for 1884 (page 13) that offi- 
will be enlarged and extended as the number of special-delivery offices is in- | cer, who certainly has been in a } l 


RECOMMENDED BY THE POSTMASTER-<GENERAI 


‘ — ~¢ - . + } 
ion for many years to Make a ciose 


creased. study of the question, says in reference to : 
It may be called an innovation, but every step which has heen taken to im- ny ae ” 


ove and enlarge the postal system of the country, by adding facilities or 
aeovieg obstructions, may have as justly been thus classified. The issue of the 
first postage-stamp was an innovation, but its issue proved the wisdom of the 
suggestion. The disuse of the old regulation which required a post bill to be 




















SPECIAL STAMP FOR SPECIAL DELIVERY 

The necessity and demand in cit 
letters passing between business 
ment, in many places, of what may be termed 


t transmission and delivery of 
s has resulted in the establish- 











etter-express companies, which, 
sent with each letter, and the sending of transcripts of ail such bills quarterly | by the employment of messenger s,are enabled greatly t facilitate inter- 
to the Post-Office Department, was an experiment, but it proved Jabor-saving, | course of this character among merchants, professional persons, and others en- 
economical, and convenient, and greatly hastened correspondence. The estab- | gaged in active life. It is done at: all expense i with so much system and 
lishment of the registered-letter system, the money-order system, the free<ie- | promptness as seriously todiminish the revenues » Department at several 
livery system, the postal-note system were all innovations in one sense, but | letter-carrier offices 
experience has proved that they were great public wants which have proved The patronage which is extended tothese companies affords evidence that the 


more than self-sustaining, and they bave all contributed largely to the conven- 
jence of the public, and to the perfection of the postal system. The reduction 
of letter-postage from 3 to 2 centa, less thana year ago, was an experiment, but 
it has tly disappointed all fears ing the inroads of the change 
upon the revenues of the Government, and little doubt is now expressed that 
the Post-Office Department will still prove self-sustaining notwithstanding the 
uction. 

“ee fullest discretion is given’ the Post-Office Department in inaugurating or 
extending the service proposed by this bill, and it contains no compulsory pro- 
vision as to its establishment or continuance. Every precaution is taken, also, 
to render the system absolutely self-eupporting, and the committee believe that 
when the system is once and its advantages are fully understood it 
will yield a handsome revenue to the Government even ata greatly reduced 
rate, and the Government will be asked to extend the advantages offered gen- 
erally throughout the country. 

In this connection the committee submit the following extract from the report 
of the First Assistant Poetmaster-General touching this matter : 

“In view of the excess of postage on local matter alone over the entire 
cost of the service (§1,021,894.01),and in view of the fact that experience has 
demonstrated that local correspondence is increased in proportion, especially 
in the large ci! and hence the postage on local matter in proportion to the 


free-delivery system, notwithstandi 
gressed so far as to meet all the wants of ener 
mercial cities. Therefore further improven 
should,in my judgment, be attempted, not 
but with a purpose to make it as 
public have a right to expect tha 
to serve them promptly and faithfi 
as is done by private parties. 

I know of no way in which this can be better accomplished than by the use of 
a special postage-stamp for letters mailed and intended for special and prompt 
delivery at free-delivery offices. This stamp should be of the denomination of 
10 cents, and, when affixed to a letter, in addition to the proper postage charge, 
should insure for it as speedy a delivery as possible after its reception at any 
letter-carrier office. This outside distribution could be effected by employing 
messenger boys, ata small salery, and in such numbers as the circumstances 
should warrant. I amsatisfied such an effort to accommodate the public would 
still further commend the free-delivery service to its patrons in the large cities 
where it is in operation. 


ilities and benefits, has not pro- 

tic business life in large com- 
nt of the service in this particular 
only to prevent a loss of revenue, 
11 as possible. Iam of opinion that the 
is Department should make the same effort 
illy in the transmission and delivery of letters 












MNEARTILY INDORSED. 
This provision then comes before us approved by the President, rec- 


facilities given, I have no hesitation in seoeeamen ting tie extension, nor in ad- | ommended by the Postmaster-General, and indorsed by two of the 
os ap em 4 to aoe it up to the highest practicable standard | prominent standing committees of this House—the Committee on Ap- 
“As stated in my last : this service meets the general demands of busi- | PTopriations, always careful, watchful, and conservative, and the Com- 


ness and social life, but to meet the dispatch required in the delivery of 


mittee on the Post-Office and Post Roads—before whom it was consid- 
importance. 
“Letters are now delivered by carriers at stated hours during the day from 


ered patiently and critically. With these indorsements there should 


about 7a. m. to 6p. m., the of trips varying in different cities, and also | 20t be an objection to it or a vote against it. “ie 4 ; 

nee t as being wate in the Samus, one less I do not like to leave this subject without referring in this public 
sent surburban ’ ween these deliveries two or three hours | manner to the interest manifested in this whole subject by Mr. Joseph 

a anno curate — he oh pode aT eed 8. Fay, of Boston, Mass. Among his many letters of interest and ad- 


Tiers go ont on their trips, whatever their importance, must lie in the office till 
the next trip. After the close of the deliveries for the day carriers’ letters must 
lie over till the next morning delivery, which delay, in many instances, fails to 
meet the wants of the writer or the object of the communication. Out of this 
want of a more delivery have grown up in several of the large cities pri- 
poy ee ae which are now conducted in competition with this service, and 
are ng from 

lars yearly. 


vice, I desire to append the following: 


MAGNOLIA, FLA., January 28, 1884, 

My Dear Sir: Professor Baird, of the Smithsonian Institution, has sent me a 
copy of a bill introduced by you “to provide for the more speedy delivery of 
letters,” &c. This matter has been the subject of much conference between 
Professor Baird and me for a dozen years or more, and up to the present year 
I have vainly called official attention toit. It was noticed by Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Ramsey, who asked how it could be done, and I answered by giving him 
just about the scheme which you embody in your bill in very concise, definite, 
and business-like terms, and that was the last I heard ofit. I had renewed the 
agitation by addressing Postmaster-General Gresham, and, through a friend, 
Assistant Postmaster-General Hatton, and I am very giad you have taken the 
matter up so promptly andefficiently. It will be one of the most popular enact- 
ments possible if passed. It does not go far enough, and to be the most popular 
act ever passed it should embrace all post-offices as well as those of free de- 
livery. he large profit on 10 cents in the cities would more than pay any loss 
on the leas frequent country deliveries, and it would be a great boon to the 
people at large. 

In Great Britain all letters are delivered free in the regular rounds of the 
postmen, but no country has yet adopted the special delivery of letters as soon 
asreceived at the office addressed. The United States will take the lead in this. 

Your bill, though limited in its operation, is a step in the right direction, and 
if adopted and passed by Congress I predict that the experiment will be so suc- 
cessful that its extension to every post-office will soon follow. 

I am here for a few weeks for my health, but my usual winter residence is in 
Boston, in summer at Wood's Holl, where at that season Professor Baird is 
located with the Fish Commission. 

With no more interest than others in the measure you have so intelligently 
brought forward, I thank you sincerely for your part in its promotion for myself 
and in behalf of the public. 

Yours, very respectfully, JOS. 8. FAY, 


Hon. CHArRtes R. SKINNER, 
of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


the legitimate revenues of the Department thousands of dol- 
The bestowed on these enterprises evinces a public de- 


fpr le pee oon of a certain class of correspondence. To meet 
this want and secure entire postal business of this country, which properly 


belongs to Oo Seneeens. 5 is me that a special stamp be provided, 

Which, when &@ letter, whet! a ee erloeal, in eaatiien to the ordinary 

P. office ressed as entitling the letter 
immediate delivery up to 10 welecke p.m. 

the instant delivery of letters bearing this special stamp it is 

ean boys be yed and required to procure receipts from the party 

, OF Some one @ him to receive such letters, in a book to be 


ited freely with the superintendent of the 


mail with the most experienced inspectors of the 
‘me service, both of whom have had long experience ever since the service was 


established. and who have full knowledge of the details and possibilities of the 
They have no hesitation in assuring the committee that in their opin- 

will be liberally used, and will prove self-supporting. 
these , your com mittee present the substitute with 
imity, confident that the bill has been improved by the changes 


seen that the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
bill against misconception of its purpose or miscon- 


i 


Te 
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, certainly presents these advantages: 
It will not cost the Government anything, but will most assuredly 


E- 
: 


P. S.—Mr. Morse, of Boston, knows who I am—only one of fifty millions—a 
private citizen, 
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Power to Originate Revenue Bills. 


SPEECH 


o 
HON. JOHN D. WHITE, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 23, 1885, 


On the following resolution, offered by Mr. Hurp: 

“ Whereas certain bills appropriating money from the Treasury of the United 
States, originating in the Senate, have passed that body and have been sent to 
this House for its concurrence, which are now upon the Speaker's table, to wit, 
Senate bill No. 398, entitled ‘A bill to aid in the establishment and temporary 
support of common schools,’ and many others; and 

“ Whereas it is asserted that these billsare in violation of the privilege of this 
House to exclusively originate bills for raising revenue: Therefore, 

“ Be it resolwed, That the Committee on the Judiciary be hereby directed to in- 

uire into the power of the Senate to originate bills appropriating money from 
the Treasury of the United States, and report to this House at as early a day as 
practicable. Andsaid committee shall have leave to reportat any time.”’ 


Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Itis rather late in the session for the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Hurp] to ask the House tocall on the Judiciary Committee 
to define the words ‘‘ raising revenue’’ as they occur in article 1, section 
7, clause 3, and page of the Constitution. His eloquent speech has the 
appearance of a premeditated and premature attack upon the Blair edu- 
cational bill. 

That bill is an effort in the right direction todispel the dark cloud of 
ignorance which is not confined to any race nor any section of the United 
States. Its passage is demanded by the best interests of our common 
country. Until now the greatest opposition has come from the locali- 
ties intended to be most benefited. Theresolution before us, if carried, 
will tend to defeat the bill making an appropriation to supplement tho 
common-school fund of the several States. You have the Democratic 
majority here to pass the resolution, but I desire to remind gentlemen 
on thatside of the House that in the Democratic national platform adopted 
July 10, 1884, at Chicago will be found the declaration that your party 
believes in ‘‘ a free ballot and a fair count,’’ also in ‘‘ the diffusior of free 
education by common schools, so that every child in the land may be 
taught the rights and duties of citizenship.’’ Was that mere buncombe ? 

The Republican party is committed to national aid to common schools 
for the benefit of all classes of society. We have an abundance in the 
‘Treasury and its expenditure is demanded by the great bulk of the 
people for the intellectual development of illiterate white and colored 
citizens more than for any other one purpose. Our future prosperity 
as a virtuous and intelligent people depends in a great measure upon the 
fate of the principle adopted by the Senate in the passage of the Blair bill, 
which appropriates $77,000,000 of the people’s money for the education 
of the children throughout the land in the common schools of the sev- 
eral States. 

As bearing on this subject, I append to my remarks the very instract- 
ive article on ‘‘ The Freedman’s case in equity,’”’ by Mr. George W. Ca- 
ble, published in the January number of The Century for this year, to 
which I invite careful attention: 


The greatest social problem before the American people to-day is, as {t has 
been for a hundred years, the presence among us of the negro. 

No comparable entanglement was ever drawn round itself by any other mod- 
ern nation with so serene a disregard of ite ultimate issue, or with a more dis- 
tinct national responsibility. The African slave was brought here by cruel force, 
and with everybody's consent except hisown. E where the practice was 
favored as a measure of common randizement. hen a few men and wo- 
men protested they were mobbed in the public interest, with the public con- 
sent. There rests, therefore, a moral responsibility on the whole nation never 
to lose sight of the results of African-American slavery until they cease to work 
mischief and injustice. 

it is true these responsibilities may not fall everywhere with the same weight; 
but they are nowhere entirely removed. The original seed of trouble was sown 
with the full knowledge and consent of the nation. The nation was to blame 
and so long as evils spring from it, their correction must be the nation’s duty. 

The late Southern s we has within = ret ae pc from sla —_ mn, 
from freedom to citizenship, passed on into polit: ascendency, 
from that eminence. The amended Constitution holds him up in his now polle- 
ical rights as well asa mere constitution can. On the other hand certain enact- 
ments of Congress, trying to reach farther, have lately been made void by the 
highest court of the netion. And another thing has The po 
mind in the old free States, weary of strife at arm's-le , bewildered by ite 
complications, vexed Oe ety a blunder, eager to turn to the cure of other evils, 
and even tinctured by that race feeling whose grosser excesses it would so gladly 
see suppressed, has retreated from its uncomfortable dictatorial attitude and 
thrown the whole matter over tothe Staies of the South. Here it fea by: longer 
a main party issue, buta group of questions which are to be settled each of 
these States separately in the light of simple equity and morals, and which the 

genius of American government does not admit of being forced upon them from 
beyond their borders. Thus the whole question, hecome secondary in party 
contest, has yet reached a period of supreme a. 

Before slavery ever eee question in the nation’s politics—when it 
seemed each State's private r, developing unmolested—it had two different 
fates in two different of the country. In one, treated as a question of pub- 
lie equity, it withe away. In the tT, overlooked in that it petri- 
tied and became the corner-stone of the whole social structure; and w men 
sought its overthrow as « national evil, it first brought war upon the land, and 
then grafted into the citizenship of one of the most intelligent nations in the 
world 6,000,000 of people from one of the most debased races on the globe. 

And now this painful and wearisome question, sown in the African slave-trade, 
reaped in our civil war, and garnered in the national adoption of millions of an 


inferior race, is Guning: near a second seed-time. For this is what the 

tient p to make it a dead and buried issue really means. ae 
commit it to the silence and concealment of the covered furrow. ; 
incubative retirement no suppressed moral question can be pushed: }); .\) 
questions, ignored in the domain of private morals, spring up and exna, i 
more into questions of public equity; neglected as matters of put a 
blossom into questions of nationalinterest; and, despised in that guise pre...) 
yield the red fruits of revolution. a 


has arisen in the South itself, a desire to see established the equities of t),, 

to make it no longer a question of endurance between one group of Stat 
another, but between the moral débris of an exploded evil and the dui...” 
sity, and value of planting society firmly upon universal justice and»... 
This, and this only, can give the matter final burial. True, it is sti)) 9 oyco 
between States; but only secondarily, as something formerly participated 
as it eoncerns every householder to knew that what is being built » at hin 
house is built by level and plummet. It is the interest of the Sout} — 
first, and consequently of the whole land, to discover clearly these euuii. 
the errors that are being committed against them. —" 


first, a revision of Southern State laws which has forced into them the poc,. 
tion of eertain human rights discordant with the sentiments of those wi, ).., 
always cailed themselves the community; second, the removal of the on... 
political machinery by which this forcing process was effected ; an 
revisions left to be in‘ Savenes and applied under the domination « 
tagonistic sentiments. Th 8 
things must result. There will arise a system of vicious evasions eyentia 

ruinous to public and private morals and liberty, or there will be a Syed 
consideration of the sentiments hostile tothese enactments, or else there wy, 

a division, some taking one course and some the other. : 


There are even some limited districts where they have received much, p; 
acceptance. While, again, other sections lean almost wholly toward t 
sentiments; an easy choice, since it is the conservative, the unyieldixg att 
whose strength is in the absence of intellectual and mora! detute. 


idea that he uked, 
brutish, unclean, captive, pagan savage, to be and remain a kind of connecting 
link between man and the beasts of burden. The great changes to resu!t from 
hie contact with a superb race of masters were not taken inte account. Asa 
social factor he was intended to be as purely zero as the brute at tire other end 
of his plow-line. The occasional mingling of his blood with that of the white 
man worked no change iu the sentiment; one, two, fov<, eight, multiplied upon 
or divided into zero, still gave sero for the result, (enerations of Americar 
nativity made no difference; his children and childrwn’s children were born ia 
sight of wur dvor, yet the old notion held fast. He increased to vast wumbers 
but it never wavered. He accepted our dress, language, religion, al! tie funds 
mentals of our civilization, became forever expatriated from his own land 
still he remained, to us,an alien. Our sentiment went blind. [t did not se 
that ually, here by force and there by choice, he was fulfilling 4 host of 
conditions that earned at least a solemn moral right to that naturalization which 
no one at first had dreamed of giving him. Frequently he even bought back 
the freedom of which he had been robbed 

educator of his children at his own expense; but the old idea of alienism passed 
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This question must never again bear thatfruit. There must arise. nay 


quest 
juest 


ed i 


If we take up this task, the difficulties of the situation are plain. w, 


ese being the three terms of the problem, o 
candi 
ibe 


This is what we should look for from our knowledge of men and history 


this is what we find. The revised laws, only where they could be evaded. jaye 
met that reluctant or simulated acceptance of their narrowest letter \ 
might have been 
equity which the unwelcome decrees do little more than shadow forth. [), 
different regions this attitude has been made in very different degrees oi 


—a virtual suffocation of those principies of by, 


hasis. In some the new principles have grown, or are growing, into the; 
r conviction, and the opposing sentiments are corresponding!y dy: 


act 


Now, what are the gains, what the losses of these diverse attitudes” Surely 


these are urgeut questions to any ove in our country who believes it is always 
a losing business to be inthe wrong. Particularly tn the South, where ea 
step in this affuir is an unpreceden experience, it will be folly ifeach region, 
small or large, does notstudy aro ensees ontee rest. And yet this, alo: 
would be superficial; we would 1 

the roote of things and study closely, analytically, the origin, the present foun- 
dation, the rationality, the rightness, of those sentiments surviving in us which 
prompt an attitude qualifying in any way peculiarly the black man’s liberty 
among us. Such a treatment will be less abundant in incident, less picturexjue 
but it will be more th 


meh 


need to do more. We need to go back & 


First, then, what are these sentiments? Foremost among them stands the 
is of necessity an alien. He was brought to our shoresan 








, became a tax-payer, and at times an 


laws to banish him, his wife, and idren by thousands from the State, and 
threw him into loathsome jails asa common felon for returning to his native 


. It will poi pene Gah iam wave the _ of = enlightens i, God 
earing peop great mass of whom have passed beyond all earthly account 
ability. They were our fathers. Iam the son and grandson of slave holder 
These were their faults; posterity will discover ours ; but these things must 
frankly, fearlessly taken into account if we are ever to understand (he (ue ier 
est of our peculiar state of society. 

Why, then, did this notion that the man of color must always remain ana 
stand so moped ome may — recall ae. under ancient systems, he 
rose not only to vileges, nto pu station and power. Singu 
larly, with us the trouble lay in a modern principle of liberty. The who 
es government pom ge cme ual, inalienable right to se 
cure their life, li and the pursuit o! ess by governments fu din 
their own conisent,Henoe, our Southern forefathers, shedding thei o 
ready to # t, this » yet proposi n equal good conscience te 
continue holding So Anedblenn leek manend mulattoand quadro: nin sia 
had to anchor that conscience, their conduct, and their laws in the conv« 
that the man of African tincture was, not by his master’s arbitrary 1 
merely, but by nature and unalterably, an alien. If that hold shou k 
one single wave of irresistible inference would lift our whole Southern s°™ 
fabric and dash it upon the rocks of emancipation and enfranchiscmest 
How was it made secure? Not by books, though they were written suis © 
from every possible point of view, but, with the mass of our slave-ow' 7! 
the calm h of a positive, intuitive knowledge. To them the sis . 
was an They abando: the methods of moral and inteilectua! reas 
ing, and fell back upon this assumption of a God-given instinct, nobler ian 
son, and which it was an insult to a freeman to ask h-m to prove ob em 


Yet it was found not e The slave multiplied. Slavery was® danger 
ous institution. Few in the to-day haveany just idea how often tess 
plotted for his freedom. Our Southern ancestors were a noble, mas’) 
springing from some of the most highly intelligent, aspiring, upmie’'.“"" 
nations of the modern world ; from the Huguenot, the French chevalier (he 0% 
Englander, the New Englander. Their acts were not always right; whose 8 
But for their peace of mind they had to believe them so. They therefore poet 
much of the *s contentment with that servile condition for which Hr” 
had designed bias. Yet there was no escaping the knowledge that we dared ! : 
trust the slave caste with papers that co be withheid from them. ~° - 
perpetual alien was made & perpetual menial, and the belief became 0% 
that this too was nature's decree, not ours. few Soutl- 

Thus we stood at the close of the civil war. There were always e aan 
who did not justify slavery,and many who cared nothing whee’ © 
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we have described was the general sentiment of good 
ast oF Ot. = — was one modifying sentiment. It related to the slave's 
- i terests. Thousands of pious masters and mistresses flatly broke the 
spiritutl| laws that stood between their slavesand the Bible. Slavery wasright; 
tigion they held, was for the alien and menial as well as for the citizen and 
but er They could be alien and citizen, menial and master, in church as well 
‘ ere. 
as out - — this lay another root of to-day’s difficulties. This perpetua- 
h the en menial relation tended to perpetuate the vices that naturally 
ee io servillt , dense ignorance, and a hopeless separation from true liberty ; 
a - would not andi in our minds to blame slavery with this perpetua- 
ae could only assume as a further axiom that there was, by nature, a dis- 
tion, we taint in every dropof negro blood. The testimony of an Irish, 
quay alin French, or ‘Spanish beggar in a court of justice was taken on 
: rits; but the colored man’s was excluded by law wherever it weighed 
= er awhite man, The colored man was a prejudged culprit. The disci- 
aga of the plantation uired that the difference between master and slave 
~~ ver lost sight of by either. It made our master caste a solid mass, and 
be common masterhood and subserviency between the ruling and the serv- 
fx mace.* Every one of us grew up in the idea that he had, by birth and race, 
ae ein broad powers of police over any and every person of color. 
oul at once the tem of war snapped off at the ground every one of these 
mee relations, without removing a single one of the sentiments in which 
= " “hen, to fortify the freedman in the tent ce of his new 
they ste was given the ballot. Before this grim fact the notion: of alienism, 
had it been standing alone, might have given way. The idea that slavery was 
ight did begin to crumble almost at once. ‘As for slavery,” said an old Creole 
= lanter and former slave-owner to me, “it wasdamnable.’’ The revelation 
came like a sudden burst of light. It was one of the South’s noblest poets who 
has but just said : 
“Tam a Southerner; 
I love the South; I dared for her 
To fight from Lookout to the sea, 
With her proud banner over me: 
But from my lips thanksgiving broke, 
As God in battle-thunder spoke, 
And that Black Idol, breeding drouth 
And dearth of human sympathy 
Throughout the sweet and sensuous South, 
Was, with its chains and human yoke, 
Blown hellward from the cannon’s mouth, 
While Freedom cheered behind the smoke !"’ 


With like readiness might the old alien relation have given way if we could 
only, while letting that pass, have held fast by the other old ideas. But they 
were all bound . See our embarrassment. For more than a hundred 

we have ie these sentiments the absolute essentials to our self-respect. 

And yet if we cl to them, how could we meet the freedman on equal terms 

in the field? Even to lead would not compensate us; for the funda- 

of American politics is that the leader is servant to his fol- 

lowers. It was too much. The ex-master and ex-slave—the quarter-deck 

andthe forecastle, as it were—could not come together. But neither could the 

American mind tolerate a continuance of martial law. The agonies of recon- 
struction followed. 

The vote, after all, wasasecondary point, and the robbery and bribery on one 
side, and whipping and killing on the other, were but huge accidents of the 
situation. The two main questions were really these: on the freedman’s side 
how to establish republican State government under the same recognition of 
his that the rest of Christendom accorded him ; and onthe former master’s 
side, how to get back to the old semblance of republican State government, 
and—allowing that the freedman was de facto a voter—astill to maintain a purely 
pepe superiority of all whites over all blacks, and a purely arbitrary equal- 
ity of all blacks among themseives as an alien, menial, and dangerous class. 

ly here and there some one in the master caste did throw off the 
old accept the new ideas, and,if he would allow it, was instantly claimed 
as aleader by the newly liberated thousandsaround him. But just as promptly 
the old master race branded him also an alien reprobate, and in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, if he had notalready done so, he soon began to confirm 
by his actions the brand on his cheek. However, we need give no history here 
of the dreadful episode of reconstruction. Under an experimentative truce its 
eae renee poet of the wiser leaders of the master class, Let 

re 


us but remove magogue, and we will see to it that the freedman 
is accorded a practical, complete 


us who once ruled over him that, be his relative standing among the races of 
men what it may, he is worthy to be free. 

To be a free man is his still distant goal. Twice he has been afreedman. In 
the days of compulsory reconstruction he was freed in the presence of his master 
by that master’s victorious foe. In these days of voluntary reconstruction he is 
virtually freed by the consent of his master, but the master retaining the ex- 
clusive right to define the bounds of hisfreedom. Many everywhere have taken 
up the idea that this state of affairs is the end to be desired and the end'‘actually 
sought in reconstruction as handed over to the States. I do not charge such 
folly to the best intelligence of any American community; but I can not ignore 
my own knowledge that the average thought of some regions rises to no better 
idea of the issue. The belief is all too common that the nation, having aimed 
at a wrong result and missed, has left us of the Southern States to get now such 
other result as we think best. I say this beliefis not universal. Thereare those 
among us who see that America has no room fora state of society which makes 
its lower classes harmless by abridging its liberties, or, as one of the favored 
class lately aaid to me, has “‘ got "em so they don’t give notrouble.”’ There isa 
growing number who see that the one thing we can not afford to tolerate at large 
is a class of people less than citizens; and that every interest in the land de- 
mands that the freedman be free to become in all things, as far as his own per- 
sonal gifts will lift and sustain him, the same sort of American citizen he would 
be if, with the same intellectual and moral caliber, he were white. 

Thus we reach the ultimate question of fact. Are the freedman’s liberties 
suffering any real abridgment? The answer is easy. The letter of the laws, 
with but few exceptions, recognizes him as entitled to every right of an Ameri- 
can citizen ; and to some it may seem unimportant that there is scarcely one 
public relation of life in the South where he is not arbitrarily and unlawfully 
compelled to hold toward the white man the attitude of an alien, a menial, and 
a probable repro >ate by reason of his race and color. One of the marvels of 
future history wii! be that it was counted a small matter, by a majority of our 
nation, for 6,000,000 of people within it, made by its own decree a component 
part of it, to be subjected to a system of oppression so rank that nothing could 
make it seem smal! except the fact that they had already been ground under it 
for a century and a half. 

Examine it. It proffers to the freedman a certain security of lifeand property, 
and then holds the respect of the community, that dearest of earthly boons, be- 
yond his attainment. It gives him certain guarantees against thieves and rob- 
bers, and then holds him under the unearned contumely of the mass of good 
men and women, It acknowledges in constitutions and statutes his title to 
an American's freedom and aspirations, and then in daily practice heaps upon 
him in every public place the most odious distinctions, without giving ear to the 
humblest plea concerning mental or moral character. It spurns his ambition, 
tramples upon his langutshing self-respect, and indignantly refuses to let him 
either buy with money or earn by any excellence of inner life or outward be- 
havior the most momentary immunity from these public indignities even for his 
wife and daughters. Need we cram these pages with facts in evidence, asif these 
were'charges denied and requiring to be proven? They are simply the present 
avowed and defended state of affairs peeled of its exteriors. 

Nothing but the habit, generations old, of enduring it could make it endur- 
able by men notinactualslavery. Were we whites of the South toremain every 
way as we are, and our 6,000,000 blacks to give place to any sort of whites ex- 
actly their equals, man for man, in mind, morals, and wealth, provided only 
that they had tasted two years of American freedom, and were this same system 
of tyrannies attempted upon them, there would be as bloody an uprising as this 
continent has ever seen. We can say this quietly. There is not a scruple’s 
weight of present danger. These 6,000,000 freedmen are dominated by 9,000,000 
whites immeasurably stronger than they, backed by the virtual consent of thirty- 
odd millions more. Indeed, nothing but the habit of oppression could make 
such oppression possible to a people of the intelligence and virtue of our South- 
ern whites, and the invitation to practice it on millions of any other than the 
children of their former slaves would be spurned with a noble indignation. 

Suppose, for a moment, the tablesturned. Suppose the courts of our Southern 
States, while changing no laws requiring the impaneling of jurymen without 
distinction as to race. &c., should suddenly begin to draw their thousands of 
jurymen all black, and well-nigh every one of them counting not only himself, 
but all his race, better than any white man. Assuming that their average of 
intelligence and morals should be not below that of jurymen as now drawn, 
would a white man, for all that, choose to be tried in one of those courts? 
Would he suspect nothing? Could one persuade him that his chances of even 
justice were all they should be, or all they would be were the court not evading 
the law in order to sustain an outrageous distinction against him because of the 
accidents of his birth? Yet only read white man for black man and black man 














































































, and cordial recognition of his equality with 


’ for white man, and that—I speak as an eye-witness—has been the practice for 
the white man before the law. As far as there has been any understanding at | years, and is still so to-day; an actual emasculation in the ease of 6,000,000 
all, it is not that the ori —— ends of reconstruction have been aban- | people, both as plaintiff and defendant, of the right of trial by jury. 
doned, but that the of North and South have agreed upon a new, gentle, In this and other practices the outrage falls upon the freedman. Does it stop 
and for eens that, without change as to theendsin | there? Far from it. It isthe first premise of American principles that whatever 
ere reconstruction been set aside and a voluntary reconstruc- | elevates the lower stratum of the people lifts all the rest, and whatever holds 
tion is on trial. it down holds alldown. Fortwenty years, therefore, the nation has been work- 
It is the fashion to say we paused to let the “ feelings engendered by the war”’ | ing to elevate the freedman. It counts this one of the great necessities of the 
pass away, and that are passing. But let not these truths lead us into | hour. It has poured out its wealth, publicly and privately, for this purpose. 
Side sentiments we have been analyzing, and upon which we saw the | It is confidently expected that it will soon bestow a royal gift of millions for the 


reduction of the illiteracy so largely shared bythe blacks. Our Southern States 
are,and for twentyeyears have deen, taxing themselves for the same end. The 
private charities alone of the other States have given twenty millions in the 
same good cause. Their colored seminaries, colleges, and normal schools dot 
our whole Southern country, and furnish our public colored schools with a large 
part of their teachers. All this and much more has been or is being done in 
order that, for the good of himself and everybody else in the land, the colored 
man may be elevated as quickly as possible from all the debasements of slavery 
and semi-siavery to the full stature and integvity of citizenship. And it is in 
the face of all this that the adherent of the old régime stands in the way toevery 

ublic privilege and place—steamer landing, railway platform, theater, concert- 
hall, art display, public library, public schoo}, court-house, church, everything— 
flourishing the hot branding-iron of ignominious distinctions. He forbids the 
freedman to go into the water untii he is satisfied that he knows how to swim, 
and for fear he should learn hangs millstones about his neck. This is what 
we are told is a small matter that will settle itself. Yes, like a roosting curse, 


compulsory reconstruction go hard aground—these are not the “ feelings 
engendered , 4 war.” We must disentangle them from the “ feelings en- 
gendered by the war” and byreconstruction. They are older than either. But 
for them slavery would have perished of itself, and emancipation and recon- 
sruction been peaceful revolutions. 

Indeed,as between master and slave, the ‘feelings engendered by the war” 
are too trivial, or at least were too short-lived, to demand our present notice. 
One relation and feeling the war destroyed : the patriarchal tie and its often 

tender and benevolent sentiment of dependence and protection. When 
the slave became a freedman sentiment of alienism became for the first 
time complete. Theabandonment of this relation was not one-sided ; the slave, 
gan, the master has tried, in what he believed to be everybody’s interest, to 
play on that oldsentiment. But he found it a harp withoutstrings. The freed- 
men could not formulate, but he could see, all our old ideas of autocracy and 
subserviency, of master and menial, of an arbitrarily fixed class to guide and 
tule, and another to be guided and ruled. He rejected the overture. The old 


until the outraged intelligence of the South lifts its indignant protest against 
janie sug well-meant condescensions slighted, turned away estranged, and | this stupid firing into our own ranks. 
himself in passively withholding that simpler protection without pat- I say the outraged intelligence of the South: for there are thousands of South- 
ene one American citizen, however exalted, owes to any then, ern-born white men and women inthe minority in all these places—in churches, 
humble. Couid the freedman in the bitterest of those days have con- 


courts, schools, libraries, theaters, concert-halls, and on steamers and railway 

who see the wrong and folly of these things, silently blush for them, 
and withhold their open protests only because their belief is unfortunately 
stronger in the futility of their counsel than in the power of a just cause. Ido 
not justify their silence ; but I affirm their sincerity and their goodly numbers, 
Of late years, when condemning these evils from the platform in Southern 
towns, I have repeatedly found that those who I had earlier been told were the 
men and women in whom the community placed most confidence and pride— 
they were the ones who, when I had spoken, came forward with warmest hand- 
graspsand expressions of thanks, and pointedly and cordially justified my every 
utterance. And were they the young South? Not by half! The gray-beards 
of the old times have always been among them, saying in effect, not by any 
means as converts, but as fellow-discoverers, ‘‘ Whereas we were blind, ra'w we 
see,” 


just that oneold relation, he could have found a 
and his house such as could not, after years of effort, 
constitutional amendments, Congress, United States marshals, 
regulars, and ships of war. But he could not; the very nobility 
Siilization that had him inslavery had made him too much a man 

to that shelter; and by his manly neglect to do so he has proved to 


ic rit, old Louisiana Black Code says, “ That free of color ought never 
one to the white; but, on the 
—— ’ they ought to yield to them in every occasio 


, and never speak 
Snswer to them - 
to the but with ae << 
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Another sort among our good Southern people make a similar but feebler ad- 
mission, but with the time-worn proviso that expediency makes a more impera- 
tive demand than law, justice, or logic, and demands the preservation of the old 
order. Somebody must be outraged, it seems; and if not the freedman, then it 
must be a highly refined and enlightened race of people constantly offended 
and grossly discommoded, if not imposed upon, by a horde of tatterdemalions, 
male and female, crowding into a participation in their reserved privileges. Now, 
look at this plea. It is simply saying in another way that though the Southern 
whites far outaumber the blacks, and though we hold every element of power in 
greater degree than the blacks, and though the larger part of us claim to be sealed 
by nature as an exclusive upper class, and though we have the courts completely 
in our own hands, with the police on our right and the prisons on our left, and 
though we justly claim to be an intrepid people, and though we have a superb 
mililary experience, with ninety-nine hundredths of ali the military equipment 
and no scarcity of all the accessories, yet with all the facts behind us we can not 
make and enforce that intelligent and approximately just assortment of persons 
in public places and conveyances on the merits of exterior decency that is made 
in all other enlightened lands. On such a plea are made a distinction and se 
ration that not only are crude, invidious, humiliating, and tyrannous, but which 
do not reach their ostensible end or come near it; and ail that saves such a plea 
from being a confession of driveling imbecility is its utter speciousness. It is ad- 
vanced sincerely ; and yet nothing is easier to show than that these distinctions 
on the line of color are really made not from eny necessity, but simply for their 
own sake—to preserve the old arbitrary supremacy of the master class over the 
menial without regard to the decency or indecency of appearance or maaners 
in either the white individual or the colored. 

See its every-day working. Any colored man gains unquestioned admission 
into innumerable places the moment he appears as the menial attendant of 
some white person, where he could not cross the threshold in his own right as 
a well-dressed and well-behaved master of himself. The contrast iseven greater 
in the case of colored women. There could not be a system which when put 
into practice would more offensively condemn itself. It does more: it actually 
creates the confusion it pretends to prevent. It blunts the sensibilities of the 
ruling class themselves. It waives ali strict demand for painstaking in either 
manners or dress of either master or menial, and, for one result, makes the 
average Southern railway coach more uncomfortabie than the average of rail- 
way coaches clsewhere. It prompts the average Southern white passenger to 
find less offense in the presence of a profane, boisterous, or unclean white person 
than that of a quiet, well-behaved colored man or woman attempting to travel 
on an equal footing with him without a white master or mistress. The holders 
of the old sentiments hold the opposite choice in scorn. It is only when we go 
on to say that there are regions where the riotous expulsion of a decent and 
peaceabie colored person is preferred to his inoffensive company, that it ma 
seem necessary to bring in evidence. And yet here again it is prima facie evi- 
dence ; for the following extract was printed in the Selma (Alabama) Times 
not six months ago, and not as a complaint, but as a boast : 
| “A few days since a negro minister of this city boarded the cast-bound passen- 

er train on the E. T., V.and G. Railway and took a seat in the coach occupied 
white passengers. Sonae of the passengers complained tothe conductorand 
brakemen and expressed considerable dissatisfaction that they were forced to 
ride alongside of a negro. The railroad officialsinformed the complainants that 
they were not authorized to force the colored passenger into the coach set apart 
for the negroes, and they would lay themselves liable should they do so. The 
white passengers then took the matter into their own hands and ordered the 
ebony-hued minister to take a seat in the next coach. He positively refusedto 
obey orders, whereupon the white men gave him a sound flogging and forced 
him to a seat among his own color and equals. We learned yesterday that the 
ogee. ae was unable to fill his pulpit on account of the severe chas- 
tisement inflicted upon him. Now [says the delighted editor] the query that 
puzzles is,‘ Who did the flogging?’"’ 

; And as good an answer as we can give is that likely enough they were some 
of the men for whom the whole South has come to a halt to let them over 
the ‘feelings engendered by the war.” Must such men, such acts, such senti- 
ments, stand alone to represent us of the South before an enlightened world? 
No. I say, asa citizen of an extreme Southern State, a native of Louisiana, an 
ex-confederate soldier, and a lover of my home, my city, and my State, as well 
as of my country, that this is not the best sentiment in the South, nor the senti- 
ment of her best intelligence, and that it would not ride up and down that beau- 
tiful land dominating :.ad domineering were it not for its tremendous power as 
the traditional sentime at of a conservative people. But is not silent endurance 
criminal? I can not but repeat my own words, spoken near the scene and about 
the time of this event. Speech may be silvern and silence golden; but if a lump 
of gold is only big enough it can us to the bottom of the sea and hold us 
there while ali the world sails over us. 

‘ The laws passed in the days of compulsory reconstruction requiring ‘‘ equal 
accommodations,” &c., for colored and white persons were freedmen’s follies. 
On their face they defeated their ends; for even in theory they at once reduced 
to half all opportunity for those more reasonable and mutually le self- 
assortments which public assembiages and groups of passengers find it best to 
make in all other enlightened countries, making them on the score of conduct, 
dress,and price. They also led the whites to overlook what they would have 


geen instantly had these invidious distinctions been made against themselves: 
that their offense does not vanish at the guarantee inst the loss of physical 
eomforts. But we made, and are still casino oneieien beyondeven For 


yous many of us have ceuteney Galan Se aeuaten sas these laws were bei 

carried out in some that removed all just ground for complaint. It 

common to say, “We ww the man of color to go and come at will, only let 
him sit apart in a place marked off for him.” But marked off how? pc as to 
mark him instantly asa menial. Not by railings and’ racrely, which, 
raised against any other class in the United States with the same invidious in- 
tent, would be kicked down as fast as put up, but by giving him besides, in 
every instance and without recourse, the most uncomfortable, uncleanest, and 
unsafest place; and the unsafety, uncleann and discomfort of most of thee 
places are a shame to any community pretending to 


feeling. Those who have one vestige of human eft. * * * These 
are the ones we ask to protect us in our weakness and see 
‘As soon as the colored man is treated by the white man as a man, that y 






rags, with vile odors and the clanking of shackles and chains, nine yo, 
convicts chained to one chain, and ten more chained to another 3.) 
riously into the compartment of the car where in one corner «at {h\.. 
child, and packed it full and the train moved on. The keeper of ¢) 
told me he should take them in that car two hundred miles that nig}; 
going tothe mines. My seat was notin that car, and I staid in it bu: « +.” 
stank insufferably. I returned to my own place in the coach be} - 
there was, and had all the time been, plenty of 

sat on in silence in that foul hole, the conductor having distin . : 
admission elsewhere because they were of African blood, and sit |... i 
mother was, but because she was not,engaged atthe moment in 1), a 
Had the child been white, and the mother not its natural but its hir..) 
she could have sat anywhere in the train, and no one would hay y.,,.. ' 
object, even aad she been as black as the mouth of the coal-))i: ; Te 
loathsome fellow- agers were being carried in chains. , a 


were I not allowed to add the comments [ made upon it when in Jy». . 
counted it, and to state the two opposite tempers in which my wor. > 
ceived. Isaid: “Thesearethefacts. And yet youknow and [know we) " 
to communities that, after years of hoping for, are at last taking comfy: i, 1 
assurance of the nation’s highest courts that no law can reach and ston 
shameful foul play until we choose to enact a law to that end ourselves’ 4” 
now the East and North and West of our greitand prosperous ani | ‘ i 
try, and the rest of the civilized world, as far as it knows our case. are .:, 
and waiting to see what we will write upon the white page of to-da 
morrow’s history, now that we are simply on our honor and on the me::), 
far and peculiarly famed Southern instinct. How long, then, shal! we 
from such ringing moral questions as these on the flimsy plea that they hay, 
political value, and, scrutinizing the Constitution, keep saying,‘ [s i: <., ,,, 


than a little harmless invective, it ic but fair to welcome it as a sip 
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Such is the incident as I sawit. But theillustration would be in. 


Limp 


Stan 


nated in the bond? I can not find it; ‘tis not in the bond.’” we 
With the temper that promptly resented these words through man) 

pers of the neighboring regions there can be no propriety in wra: 

regions so estranged from the world’s thought carry their resent: 


If communities nearer the great centers of thought grow impat y a 
how shall we resent the impatience of these remoter ones when | 


ditions are, as it seemstothem, ruthlessly assailed? There is but o : 
to do: it is to pour in upon them our reiterations of the truth » 7 
and without stint. ? 


But I have a much better word tosay. It is for those who, not ‘ 
newspapers around them, showed both then and constantly afterw ar 
and private during my two days’ subsequent travel and sojour 
by their cordial, frequent, specific approval of my words, that : t A 
gence is longing to see the evils of the old régime supplanted by a wicer ang 
more humane public sentiment and practice. And I must repeat wy cons 
that if the unconscious habit of oppression were not already there, a sel) 
gross, irrational, unjust, and inefficient as our present caste distinct: 





not find place among a people so generally intelligent and high-minded, | = 
attention to their bad influence in a direction not often noticed 

In studying, about a year ago, the practice of letting out public convicts to pri- 
vate lessees to serve out their sentences under private management, | foundtiat 
it does not belong to all our once slave States nor to all our once seceded States. 8 
Only it is no longer in practice outside of them. Under our present condition in 
the South, it is beyond possibility that the individual black should behave mis- 
chievously without offensively rearousing the old sentiments o/ the s! ni: 
nant whiteman. As we have seen, too, the white man virtually monopolizesthe 
jury-box. Add another fact: the Southern States have entered upon a new ers 
of material development. Now, if with these conditions in force the p id 
has been captivated by glowing pictures of the remuncrative economy of the 
convict-lease system, and by the seductive spectacle of mines and railways, turn- 
pikes and levees, that everybody wants and nobody wants to pay for, growing 
apace by convict labor that seems to cost nothing, we may almost assert before. 
hand that the popular mind will—notso maliciously as unreflecting!y—yield to 
the tremendous temptation to hustle the misbehaving black man into the State 
prison under extravagant sentence, and sell his labor tothe highest biddcr who 
will use him in the construction of public works. For ignorance of the awful 
condition of these penitentiaries is extreme and general, and the hasty, half; 
conscious assumption naturally is that the culprit will survive this term of s 
tence, and its fierce discipline “teach him to behave himself. 

But we need not arguo from cause to effect only. Nor need I repeat one of 
the a rumors that poured in upon me the moment | began toinves: 
tigate this point. The official testimony of the prisons themse!yes 1's beivre the 
world to establish the conjectures that spring from our reasoning. Afler the 


erroneous takings of the census of 1880 in South Carolina had been 
the population was shown to consist of about twenty blacks to every Uirteen 
whites. One would therefore look for a preponderance of blacks on te} 1 
liste; and inasmuch as they are a people only twenty years ago released from 
servile captivity, one would not be surprised to see that preponderance large! 
Yet, when the actual numbers confront us, our speculations are stopped witha 
rude shock; for what is to account for the fact that in 1881 there were comm tied 
to the ne at Columbia, 8. C., 406 colored persons and but whites? 
The proportion of blacks sentenced to the whole black population was! tvevery 
1,488; that of the whites to the white population was but | to every loot. jn 

the white inhabitants decidedly outnumber the blacks; yet inthe sute 
penitentiary, October 20, 1830, there were 115 whites and 1,071 colored; ori we 
reject the sum of its tables and refer to the tables themselves (for the one 
does not agree with the other), there were but 102 whites and 1,063 coivred Yet 
of 52 ited in the two years then closing, 22 were to whites ane ony 
30 to f this be a dark record, what shali we say of the records of lynea 
w? But for them there is not room here. 

A far ter aspect of our subject shows itself when we turn 
and to the school-house. And the explanation is sim 
educational affairs in the hands of that not high average of the commu! 
monly seen in jury-boxes, with their transient sense of accounts) 

notions of interests, there would most likely be no su 

But us of the South, as elsewhere, there is a far!) 

to keep the public-school interests in the hands of the State's mos! highiy re 

intelligence. Hence our public educational work is a compromise betw'"= 7 

unprogressive prejudices of the general mass of the whites and the prosn 

intelligence of their best minds. Practically, through the great major)" 

educational officers, we are fairly converted to the imperative neces 

of elevating the colored man intellectually, and are beginning tosee ver) 
that the whole community is sinned against in every act or attitude oF PP 

Vet one thing must besaid. I believe it is wise that all have agrece "| 
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handicap education with the race question, but to make a comp!ete serene % 
that issue and ict it find adjustment elsewhere first and in the scnoo!'s 
ae le ey ay eee ener a rp Te OUR ee There 
ception for that hour when the whole question must be MC os 
can be no more real justice in pursuing the freedman’s children with *\" . 
ing, arbitrary distinctions in the school-houses than 19 ~~ a 
them upon him in other places. out of their peculiar mode in be 


ure, there are good and just reasons for their isolation, by all means iet 


*See “The Convict Lease System in the Southern States,” in the Century 
February, 1884.—Eb. 
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; butit issimply tyrannoustoassume them without proof. I 
proved and eepere looms up the am bugbear of social equality. Oureyesare 
know * habsurd visions of all Shantytown pouring its hordes of unwashed imps 
filled wit mpany and companionship of our own sunny-headed darlings. What 
intothe cot se! Asif ourpublicschools had no of cleanliness, decorum, or 
uiiernons*wcter! Social equality? What a Godsend it would be if the advo- 
moral othe old Southern régime could only see that the color line points straight 
cates off rection of social equality by tending toward the equalization of all 
in the = one side of the line and of all blacks onthe other. We may reach the 
ane e day, not social equality; but the only class that really effects any- 
noe ae it are the makers and holders of arbitrary and artificial social dis- 
thing town terfering With society's naturalself-distribution. Ever the little chil- 
tinction erywhere are t, and begin to learn almost with their A B C, that 
= wl find and must be guided by the same variations of the social scale in 
they elie school as out of it; and it is no small mistake to put them or their 
tetas off their by this cheap separation on the line of color. 

ens ove will aay this is not @ purely artificial distinction. We hear much 
= race instinct, The most of it, I fear, is pure twaddle. It may be there is 
o- thing. Wedonot know. It isnot proved. And even if it were estab- 
ved, it would not necessarily be a r moral guide. We subordinate in- 
ome t to society’s best interests as apprehended in the light of reason. If there 
sine na thing, it behaves with strange malignity toward the remnants of A fri- 
eel in individuals principally of our own race, and with singular indul- 
oe the descendants of—for vxample—Pocahoutas. Of mere race feeling 
all know there is no scarcity. Whois stranger toit? And as another man's 
wotive of private preference no one has a right to forbid it or require it. But 
as to its being an instinct, one thing is plain: if there is such an instinct, so far 
from excusing the malignant indignities practiced in its name, it furnishes their 
final condemnation ; — stands to reason that justin degree as it isa real thing 
; care of itself. 
+e been seen to do 80, whether it is real or imaginary. I have seen 
in New Orleans & Sunday-school of white children every Sunday afternoon take 
session of its two rooms immediately upon their being vacated by a black 
school of equal orsomewhat largernumbers. Ths teachers of the colored school 
are both white and black,and among the white teachers are young ladies and 
gentlemen of the highest social standing. The pupils of the two schools are 
slike neatly attired, orderly,and in every respect inoffensive to each other. I 
have seen the two races sitting in the same public high-school and grammar- 
school rooms, reciting in the same classes and taking recess on the same ground 
at the same time, without one particle of detriment that any one ever preténded 
to discover, although the fiercest enemies of the system swarmed about it on 
every side, And when in the light of these observations I reflect upon the enor- 
mous educational task our Southern States have before them, the inadequacy of 
their own means for performing ae hoped-for beneficence of the General 
Government, the with which so much of our Southern population is 
distributed over the land, the thousands of school districts where, consequently, 
the multiplication of schools must involve both increase of expense and reduc- 
tion of efficiency, I must enter some demurrer to the enforcement of the tyran- 
nous sentiments of cnet er, until wise experiments have established better 
ons than I have yet heard given. 
"What need tosay more? The question is answered. Is the freedman a free 
man? No. We have considered his position in a land whence nothing can, and 
no man has a shadow of right to, drive him, and where he is multiplying as only 
oppression can multiply a people. We have carefully analyzed his relations to 
the finer and prouder race, with which he shares the ownershipand citizenship 
of a region large enough for tentimes the number of both. Without accepting 
one word of his testimony we have shown that the laws made for his protection 
against the habits of suspicion and oppression in his late master are being con- 
stantly set aside, not for their defects, but for such merit as they possess. We 
have shown that the very natural source of these oppressions is the surviving 
sentiments of an extinct and now universally execrated institution ; sentiments 
which no intelligent or moral people should harbor a moment after the admis- 
sion that slavery was a moral mistake. We have shown the outrageousness of 
these tyrannies in some of their workings, and how distinctly they antagonize 
every State and national interest involved in the elevation of the colored race. 
Isit not well to have done so? For,I say again, the question has reached a mo- 
ment of special importance. The South stands on her honor before the clean 
equities of the issue. It isno longer whether constitutional amendments, but 
whether the eternal principles of justice are violated. And the answer must, it 
shall, come from the South. And it shall be practical. It will not cost much. 
We have had a strange experience ; the withholding of simple rights has cost 
usmuch blood ; such concessions of them as we have made have never yet cost 
adrop. The answer is coming. Is politicsin the way? Then let it clear the 
track or get run over, justasitprefers. But,as I have said over and over tomy 
brethren in the South, I take upon me to say again here, that there is a moral 
and intellectual intelligence there which is not going to be much longer be- 
guiled out of its moral right of way by questions of political punctilio, but will 
esee ye  elteraon oat ey wae - oe people’s duty 
before see along ne of politics—G ‘orbid—but across it and 
across it and across it as many times as it may lie across the path, until the 
whole pm of every once slave-holding State can stand up as one man, say- 
ing, “ Is the freedmana freeman?" and the whole world shall answer, “ Yes.” 





Rivers and Harbors. 





SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD GUENTHER, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


On the bill (H. R. $130) making appropriations for the construction, re 
; , repair, and 
Preservation of Sannin edison Stvere and harbors, and for other pur- 


Mr. GUENTHER said: 
Mr. CHareMAN: I am not in favor of placing the improvements of 
Pete harbors entirely under the control of the military branch of 
ani ernment by all the civil engineers now employed 
Teplacing them by the and captains ofthe Army. Mr. 
airman, I do not deem nee ans in the direction of progress, 
the opposite. I do not it would be in the interest of 
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economy, but rather the reverse. It would, in my opinion, demoralize 
the whole Engineer Department by removing many gentlemen now em- 
ployed upon the works of improving riversand harbors, men who now per- 
form a great deal of the brain-work, who furnish practical experience— 
the men who were educated as civil engineers—and supplanting them by 
the graduates of West Point, not even officers of the ingineer Corps, 
who, I grant, may be all good soldiers and first-class Army engineers, 
but who in the nature of things are not the best qualified to carry on 
great feats of hydrographic and civil engineering. I am in favor of a 
strict separation of the military and civil branches of the Government. 
My aim is to make our Army and Navy officers the peers of any in 
the world with reference to their specific calling. But, on the other 
hand, I want to make our public service as perfect as possible and com- 
pletely free from military interference. For the problematicsaving of 
$400,000, or even a good deal more, I am unwilling, if I can prevent it, 
to continue the anomaly of having the military assume or encroach 
more and more upon the civil branches, or what should be essentially 
a civil branch of Government. 

Would you like to go back to the time before 1863 and place the Su- 
pervising Architect’s office again under the charge of an officer of the 
Engineer Corps? Look at the public buildings erected before 1863, at 
their monotonous uniformity, their lack of architectural beauty, and 
compare them with similaz structures built since ¢hattime. Mr. Chair- 
man, this proposition intends to remove all the assistant engineers, all 
of whom are civilians. 

Go through the whole list and you will find that the assistant engi- 
neers are not officers of the Army, are not graduates of West Point. 
Take the defenses of the Penobscot and Kennebec Rivers, Portland Har- 
bor, and thenavy-yard at Kittery, Me., and Portsmouth, N. H., improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors in the States of Maine and New Hampshire, 
and you find that while the officer in charge is an officer of the Corps 
of Engineers, a graduate of West Point, his assistant is a civilian and 
so is the draughtsman. The defenses of Boston and the navy-yard at 
Charlestown and improvement of rivers and harbors on the eastern 
coast of Massachusetts are in charge of an Army officer; his three as- 
sistants are civilians. The fort at Willets Point and Fort Schuyler 
East River, New York, are in charge of alieutenant-colonelinthe Army; 
his assistant is a civilian; and so on through the whole list. 

The Corps of Engineers, all of whom were appointed from the Mili- 
tary Aeademy, comprising the Chief of Engineers, colonels, lieutenant- 
colonels, majors, captains, first lieutenants, and second lieutenants, con- 
sists of one hundred and six officers. There are onthe temporary roll, 
according to the Blue Book of 1883, the only one at my disposal, two 
assistant engineers; one at $4,200, the other at a salary of $3,600 per 
annum. They are civilians, residents of Washington, D.C. Why are 
they employed? Simply because they can not be spared. The num- 
ber of assistant engineers, civilians, employed on the various improve- 
ments, with salaries from $100 to $250 per month, is two hundred and 
twenty-seven. You propose to turn out these two hundred and twenty- 
seven civil engineers and substitute in their places—whom? Army 
officers. You could not fill their positions by the members of the Corps 
of United States Engineers, because they are already employed; and be- 
sides, there are only one hundred and six. 

You propose to take two hundred and twenty-seven officers from the 
Army, believing them to be competent to take the places of men who 
have devoted their life exclusively to the study of civil engineering# 
while these graduates of West Point for afew years while at the acad- 
emy got a smattering of it, and since did not pay any attention to it 
at all. 

You may just as well fill the places on the bench with graduates of 
West Point, for law is one of their studies. You have at the academy, 
three professors of civil and military engineering and two professors of 
law. The course at the academy comprises tactics, with seven in* 
structors; civiland military engineering, with three professors; natural 
and experimental philosophy, with three professors; mathematics, with 
nine professors; history, geography, and ethies, with two professors} 
chemistry, mineralogy, and geology, with four professors; modern lan= 
guages, with seven professors; law, with two professors; practical mil; 
itary engineering, military signaling, and telegraphy, with two in- 
structors; ordnance and gunnery, with two instructors; drawing, with 
four professors. ; 

There are in the Engineer Department forty-eight draughtsmen, with 
salaries from $100 to $150 per month, not one a graduate from West 
Point. Why have they not been employed in that capacity, having had 
instruction in drawing by four professors? ‘The reason is that they are 
not proficient, not having even attained that grade of perfection neces- 
sary for the proper discharge of the duties of a draughtsman. 

I should be in favor of transferring the business of improving our 
Tivers and harbors with reference to navigation to a civil department‘ 
It does not seem necessary, to my mind, that the luster of the Army 
officers should be thrown around the business of civil engineering. 

I do not think that the best interests of this country demand that 
the 4,500 persons, non-civilians, employed in the improvements of rivers 
and harbors should be bossed by one hundred and six Army officers; 
that from ten to eighteen millions of dollars per annum should be ex- 
pended under the control of these one hundred and six shoulder-strapped 
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aristocrats. Keep them in their proper sphere, educate them for the 
purposes of a military career but do not let them encroach upon the 
civil branches of life. Not even in Germany, in the country of mili- 
tary despotism, where man begins with the lieutenant in the army, are 
public works for the improvement of rivers and harbors for commercial 
and navigation purposes carried on by them, but by competent civil 
engineers, who had special training in their line and who devoted them- 
selves solely to the study of their profession as civil engineers. 

It is time for us to do away with the traditions of the past. If we 
can not employ the graduates of West Point for military purposes only, 
restrict their number in some way. Employ them, if you please, in 
the War Department in a clerical capacity, or let them do such engineer- 
ing work as they are capable of, where they can make themselves useful 
in time of peace without detriment to the public service, but do not 
place them in positions for which civilians are much better qualified, 
and where, by reason of their lack of experience and proper training, 
they would waste much more of the people’s money than their salaries 
would amount to were they kept on waiting orders. Do not establish 
a rule which would prevent us from availing ourselves of the services 
of the best engineering talent at our command and confining ourselves 
to the mediocrity of the Army and placing a civil branch of this Gov- 
ernment entirely in the hands of overbearing martinets who usually 
look upon the civilians as inferior beings and who, in the sccurity of 
life positions and pensions, of promotion not based upon true merit but 
on length of service, lack the stimulus that prompts men in civil life 
to excel; that ambition to work their way to the top of the ladder in 
their chosen profession on their own merits by hard work and incessant 
study. 

Let us look for the bright flowers of civil-engineering genius, talent, 
and skill in the sunshine of civil, rather than in the cold, somber shades 
of military life. 


ED 


Aid to Education. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. WOOD, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, Febrwary 13, 1885, 
On the educational bills before Congress. 


Mr. WOOD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Blair and Willis educational bills provide that 
certain sums of money shall be distributed to the several States of the 
Union in proportion ta illiteracy of the people in each of them. The 
provisions of these bills do not interfere with the educational system ot 
any State, but direct that the money shall be used for educational pur- 
poses by aiding the common schools therein. 

The troublesome question is the power of Congress to pass one of 
these bills. There is no express power in any provision of the Consti- 
tution authorizing Congress to enact a law for the purpose stated in 
either of them. 

The several powers of the Constitution are— 

First. Express powers. 

Second. Implied powers. 

Third. Incidental powers. 

Fourth. Inherent power. 

There is no controversy about the first power. I hold that Congress 
has power to pass one of these educational bills under any one of the 
other three powers. I will consider them in their order. 

As to the second power I say there is not in the whole Constitu- 
tion a grant of powers which does not draw after it other powers not 
expressed, but essential and vital to their exercise; not independent but 
auxiliary to the grant itself. No provision of the Constitution ex- 
pressly excludes implied and incidental powers as did the Articles of 
Confederation. This subject is well considered inthe Federalist, where 
cogent reasoning is applied to it. 

What is the grant of power in the Constitution bearing upon the sub- 
ject of these bills? Section 4 of the fourth article of the itution 
declares that— 

The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a republican 
form of government. 

Here is a naked declaration of power. No way is pointed out, no 
means are defined to inform Congress how this power shall be executed. 
Now, every means that can be used consistent with the to carry 
it into effect is implied from the nature of the grant. Con- 
Cae le ee effect this express power, 
whether it be military commissioners, or by a compromise 
of the complaints of the of the State against a republican form 
of government. 

Many reasons might be assigned why the people of a State would not 
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desire to maintain a republican form of government, but one «,, 

one, among all others, might be that the people through fee “8 
were incapable of self-government; incapable by illiteracy of aie 
pating in the affairs of the State through the exercise of suffi... 

If general ignorance is the cause Congress may exercise power to », 
move it, though years are required to do so, by liberal grants of nin 
for the purpose of diffusing general intelligence and there}y , vention 
respect among the people for a government republican in form, ay)” 
decent regard for the rights of mankind. teins 

The Indians are incapable of self-government through illiteracy a, d 
no republican form of government would be maintained by them a», 

now the Government is providing, as it has often done, for their edie, 
tion and mental elevation in order to make them law-abiding citize,, 
and capable of self-government, and therefore fit to live under and ey». 
port a republican form of government in the State where they may .. 
side. i 

It is conceded that the colored people as a body in the South, wher. 
large numbers congregate, are incapable of understanding and maip. 
taining a republican form of government in the absence of intel|igey: 
white people. ; . 

In such cases Congress may exercise the power to promote intelligence 
and education among them in order to make them self-governing, anq 
therefore capable of maintaining independently of the power of the (ep. 
eral Governmenta republican form of government. If general illiteracy 
among the people of a State is the cause of the failure of a republican 
form of government, Congress may donate money to remove the canse 
through educational means, and that is true where illiteracy is so domi. 
nant as to constitute a balance of power against intelligence or is a stand. 
ing menace to the safety of the Commonwealth. 

In‘such cases Congress may provide means to remove the cause and 
all threatening danger to a republican form of government. What isa 
grant of power without the employment of means necessary to its exe. 
cution? The axiom is clearly established in law and in reason that 
whatever is required to be done the means to that end are authorized. 
Whenever a general power to do a thing is given every particular power 
necessary for doing it is given. 

Suppose there is universal famine in a State, and the people thereof, 
starving in all its borders, organize in open rebellion against all State 
law and constitutional authority and annihilate the republican form of 
government therein existing ? 

In such acase Congress could order troops with bayonets, powder, and 
lead, to reduce the people to submission, or it may appropriate money 
to buy them bread and tbus allay their opposition to State authority, 
and restore to the State a republican form of government. 

There is no defined way to execute this general power of the Constitu- 
tion. Congress itself is the sole judge of the means necessary to carry 
into effect this grantof power. Congress is the sole judge of th: 
necessary to into effect any grant of power in the Constitution, 
provided always that the means employed are properly incident to the 
express power. No one would claim that meens used entirely foreign 
to the object to execute a power would be a proper execution of it. 
The manner of carrying into effect the great powers of the Constitution 
is left to the wisdom and conservative judgment of the legislator where 
the means of execution are not defined. Otherwise the creation of 
naked powers would be absurd, as they would remain forever dormant 
or in a paralytic state. Judge Story, writing on this question, aptly 
says: 





It would be almost puemastionsto, if it were not useless, to enumerate the 
various instances in which Congress, in the progress of the Government, have 
made use of incidental and implied means to execute its powers. They are 


almost infinitely varied in their ramifications and details. 
by the 


But incidental powers are expressly conferred on Congress by 
Constitution, and in these words: 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into ere 
cution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this Constitution 
in the Government of the United States, or in any depariment or office therec f. 

This provision constitutes Congress the judge of what laws are neces 
sary to carry into effect the powers of the Constitution. Although 
is surplusage under the reasoning of judicial decisions and eminent 
writers on constitutional powers, as it existed already as an incident, 
yet it does prove that the framers of the Constitution intended to leave 
the means of executing the powers to the deliberate judgment 0! the 
legislator. a 

Then the question is, Is general intelligence and enlightenment 0! tie 

le supportive of a government republican in form? Doves the > 
telligence of the people aid and maintain such a government’ 1! %, 


ae may measures to that end. | 
I have briefly the incidental powers of Congress and the im 
plied powers of the Constitution, and I pass on to the inherent powet 


of that instrument. This power sounds strange, but hear me through. 
In order that the application of this power may be more readily ander 
stood I make a statement of facts: 

The real purpose of these measures is to provide means for the educt 
tion of the colored in the Southern States, although they e 


in every State. 
A few cone 4,000,000 of illiterate colored people were released 


the adult males clothed with all the rights, dots 














EE 
itions of American citizenship. No one pretends that they 
and oe mental qualifications to _ 

lligent factor in the administration of the Government. The old ex- 
sana can not be materially improved, but the young people can be 
oht the superiority of republican government, the rights and priv- 
ies it confers upon the citizen, respect and obedience for the laws of 
the State and Federal Union. ; ; — 
What is the foundation of the Federal Union? What is the basis of 
the General Government? The theory is that it rests only upon the 
consent of the governed. Whoare the governed? I answer, all classes 
of the people, white and black. The people of their own free will can 
or restrict its powers, or change the system entirely, and do so 
bly and rightfully. The people are the sovereign. They rule 
through their own selected agents, who act by defined official powers. 
ese are responsible to no sovereign save the sovereignty of the peo- 
Je, who hold them accountable for violations of official duties. In a 
ros the Federal system is in the hands of the people. They control 
by the elective franchise, Shall it be an intelligent franchise? They 
waintain it by consent and self-government. Need it be said that such 
a system of government can only be sustained and perpetuated by the 
virtue and intelligence of the people, and without which it could not 

long survive? li vn 
Now, there isa large tage of unintelligent and illiterate people 
in this country exercising a fundamental power in the enactment and 
odministration of law who can know nothing of the effect or benefit 
ofit. Can they safely and independently execute so great a trust with- 
out any intelligent conception of the rights and duties of citizenship? 
Are they fit to deposit the ballot that may determine the destiny of 
the Republic? Are they fit todeposit the ballot to determine any policy 
of the Government? How can they select proper agents to administer 
the Government when they have no understanding of its powers and 
? They can not pass judgment upon any policy beneficial or 
injurious to the commonwealth. This Government has been preserved 
h the predominance of general intelligence, and all will concede 
that it would long since have disappeared had ignorance and illiteracy 


dominated. 

There are several hundred thousand of illiterate colored citizens in 
the Southern States, who were suddenly granted the obligations of citi- 
zenship without knowiedge of its duties and responsibilities, and the 
number is increasing. This mass of ignorance, suddenly granted the 
highest boon in the power of mankind, American citizenship, may join 
a dangerous crusade against the best interest of thewhole country. It 
isa lurking enemy around the basis of republican institutions, and a 
powerful element, if left alone, that may strike our federal system and 
threaten civil liberty. Itisamercenary and menacing power that may 
be ready to rend the Constitution itself. 

I ask, does not the whole Constitution, as a means of government, 
permit the exercise of power to preserve itself? Can this organic law 
be dissolved because there is no express power therein given to preserve.it 
against any preconceived contingency? When the foundation of repub- 
lican government is being undermined, shall we say there is no power 
given to preserve it? not the organization of this Government as 
a whole carry with it at all times inherent power which may be ex- 
ercised for its own safety? I answer, is not the power of preservation 
innate, inwrought in the organization, so as to be inseparable from the 
Government itself, inseparable as the ‘‘ inherent qualities of the mag- 
net,” inseparable as the inherent rights of men to life and liberty? Is 
not preservative _— so interwoven in the great framework that it 
can not be excluded? I would say preserve the Constitution and the 
Federal Government by express powers, if any there be, but if none, 
still preserve the Government. Though in doing so I employed means 
not named in the organic laws, yet I would have the Government left 
to all by the exercise of them. 

When the very foundation of this Government, to wit, intelligence 
and virtue of the le, is being affected by growing illiteracy, can 


of preservation against all armed warfare. But is it the idea that the 
only mode of preservation is force, military force? Can not there be 
means used to preserve the Government, or is the military force 
the only one? When the illiterate population, white and 
black, now numbering over 2,000,000 voters, uniting with powerful fac- 
give consent for some other worse form of government, then it is 

too late for peaceful remedies. 
The will of the people to dissolve this Government for another is ir- 
resistible and there would be no contest about it. If the will of the 

an 


people is an intelligent one, an enlightened one, the theory is it 
nee the best ever founded by mankind, but an illiterate or 


it destroy the best for the worst ever produced. 
arpowers, not given by any law, may be exercised as a state necessity. 
assumed as astate necessity, for the Government 

be peacefully dissolved as well as forcibly by war. The Govern- 


itself against the attack of ing illiteracy 

fr 2 doing so it aids When intelligence ety y diffused 
Constitution is aided and strenghtened. Is that a harmful exer- 

ee I think not, because it gives me my Government, after 
——167 
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| its exercise, better founded than it was before, and that can not be a 
me good citizens and an in- | 


violation of the Constitution. 

The manumitted slaves enfranchised forced an unexpected mass of 
illiteracy into a political power in the affairs of government. It was 
the result of state necessity, which continues itself to make this new 
political force an intelligent and supportive power to the Government. 
We are brought face to face with a proposition that underlies the Gov- 
ernment and allits civilinstitutions. All willadmit that class ignorance 
and general illiteracy is inimical to a government founded on popular 
intelligence. It hascontempt for law and all government policy, and is a 
sure element of disturbance and destruction wherever found. Men ex- 
claim there is no danger, that the illiterate population is impotent for 
evil. I answer that the illiterate population of the whole country is a 
powerful factor for evil. It now holds the balance of political power. 

The census returns of 1880 show 10,000,000 voters in the United 
States and Territories. The total number over 21 years of age who can 
not read or write is 4,204,363, of whom 2,056,463 are whites and 2, 147,- 
900 are colored, including 300,000 Indians and 100,000 Asiatics. As- 
sume one-half are females, which leaves over 2,000,000 illiterate voters 
who can not write their names or read their ballots. The illiterate 
voters constitute one-fifth of the whole voting population; one voter in 
five can not read his ballet or write his name. Generally they are in 
the power of low demagogues, and possess no higher aim than preju- 
dice, jealousy, and revenge. They can not tell the Constitution of their 
country, if under the eye, from the advertisement of a horse jockey. 
They know nothing of the laws of the State wherein they reside. To 
them the Declaration of Independence is a dark blank and the Bill of 
Rights an enigma. I read a part of the report of the committee on this 
subjeet: 

The illiterate voters of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Connect- 
icut,of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, in short of every Middle, 
Southern, and most of the Western States, have power, if combined, to decide 
any political issue that is now, or for years is likely to be, pending between po- 
litical parties. They represent ten of our fifty millions of people. 


Itliterate voters of the States and Territories. 






















ctnlggpoteoiceneninicettah 
States and Territories. White. | Colored.* Total. 
Ep a ———— 
| 

ace cicicinnccenesncudinaninincnbtueaibeeies: 60,174 206, 878 267, 062 
nn laniaeteidiensnetetwesnenesencmibensaiinidl 3,550 633 4,183 
III insist andaicbetneecipinndentremmaceetiennnetntnes 50, 235 68, 444 118, 679 
SI shinai dell Dest ntiencusinineweenabteseusvennysonnne 22, 625 22, 100 44,725 
ls Riad teendinthiaetdintpiéadinnnsnnnvvonceevtonsii 7,055 | 465 7,490 
Connecticut 23, 339 | 1,497 24, 856 
Dakota.. 3, 206 | 458 | 3, 664 
Delaware --| 6, 462 7, 935 | 14, 397 
District of Colum iol 3,569 19, 447 | 23,016 
eae ca 10, 885 39, 753 | 50, 638 
STN iiictinnscdinhinahsgietiinenbieneedmecamendeninend 71, 693 247,318 | 319, O11 
Sk stistneetisiemeiiiibiongh sec bscniintettinintnneseinalimantes | 510 | 943 1, 453 
SI intaihii a scinicnenasectemneschpamiadinitntstiniiabes 99, 356 10, 397 | 109, 753 
EE IE aE | 77,076 8, 806 | 85, 882 
ET cdl tnakh seh daiiataiitthSonesccatanbonsenvetiensaseecs satin | 35, 815 | 1, 58 37, 773 
INR ds ictnnbsbienensieceniiabecsuaupiicncentiurnenecendboeneses | 17, 095 28, 593 
I a a alanis cena denial } 124, 723 | | 215, 461 
a ERS Enter ae | 34, 813 | —-:213, 602 
i cecal 16, 234 16, 569 
Maryland ........ 34,155 4 100, 512 
Massachusetts 81, 671 83, 892 
Michigan... 48, 291 | 52,049 
Minnesota. 27, 645 | 28, 414 
Mississippi. 27, 789 | 235, 911 
ai at rl etecenee eset 89, 924 | 130, 281 
ac occrameianions 525 1, 302 
III Tian csethinsaaeainnaideies edeasmenasquantnetate | 7, 821 8,317 
Tilia cenit encbiatinnacnenabalinabinntnacstie ! 1, 907 3, 445 
rn. csesedicninnentened ! 10, 694 | 10, 775 
FEY POUND cloicvvceoseoccees see eos ceveces ol 37, 348 | 45,192 
iti ietiitchisabinagacrroredseconneouedenbedcoreees | 33, 623 209 | 38, 832 
EET EEE ndibikinretatberrecneouscnsesccedeuseevcescosees 182, 050 192, 184 
a |} 116,437} 174,152 290, 589 
ER OS Ee een } 2,616 | 14, 152 106, 768 
i wevell 2, 904 | 2, 387 5, 291 
Pennsylvania. | 174, 286 15, 551 189, 887 
Rhode Island... * 18,611 | 1,139 19, 750 
South Carolina | 34, 335 200, 063 | 234, 398 
Tennessee ....... ‘| 118,734 | 126,939] 245,673 
i sereasusies ninil 65,117 | 121, 827 | 186, 944 
alia cn at cnaateastinsoseucntiiitnl 5, 385 518 | 5, 908 
eR INT Ie EE AE ee EE 12, 872 | 129 | 13, 001 
STII isidismnndannsesarthcetncdnonsesvabeonooonboquntts 71,004} 214,340 | 285, 344 
a Sit eniteenninditacariniedooiees 1,011 | 1, 884 | 2, 895 
WERE VY BBIEIA...... .-00enccerereveccerercrsceereecccsesconees 45, 340 | 7,539 | 52, 879 
ST A nnncendactitaissanienmboornmanevecnetisecsecs 45,798 981 46,779 
Wyoming....... edadpiignniidbtiipibticmaanenetanmenne 285 | 144 429 
Si diisisieihisinicieaaseahemnsnadiinnnieibbooenenceeess 2,056,463 | 2,147,900 4, 204, 363 


* Including Indians and Asiatics. 


The people who intelligently support the General Government have 
a right to ask aid to arrest the growth of illiteracy. Their social rela- 
tions, their business affairs, their personal safety are threatened by this 
element growing in their midst. There wasatime when a certain class 
in Europe and America refused education of their children. Now they 
ask for it, not only on account of its elevating influence over the vices 
and on mind and morals, but for the aptitude and intelligence it y.ves 
to the manner of labor. They know now that an intelligent laborer is 
worth more than an ignorant one the world over. Intelligent labor 
means quick work, better work, and more work. An intelligent car- 
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penter or bricklayer will do more and better work than an ignorant one, 
command better wages and higher respect of the emplo, er, all of which 
increases regard and dignity for labor. In every business relation the 
intelligent laborer is the best and safest employé, makes more for his 
employer, makes better wages for himself, and is abetter citizen. The 
poor workmen of overcrowded Europe sec the prefermentof intelligent 
labor because of correctness of work and the saving of materials to the 
employer, and are using all means at command to educate their chil- 
dren. The old governments have responded liberally to their call, as I 
show by the following statisties, beginning with France: 

Government aid > tee education.—In 1860 the government aid to 
education amounted to 5,424,086 franes; in 1870 (under the empire), 9,817,513 
f.anes; in 1877 (under the republic), 22,035,760 francs. In 1882 the government 
aid will be about 56,000,000 francs, in order to enable all the communes to enforce 
the obligatory sehool law. In addition to the above amount the 
spend this year 25,000,000 franes, and the communes 60,000,000 francs for 
education. During the two weeks from April 15 to April 30, 1882, the govera- 
ment has spent 1,244,535 franes for new school-houses, The total amountspent 
by the government alone in 1881-’82 for all phases of instruction amounts \o 
114,353,941 franes, or $22,717,380. 


at Empire, we annex the following data of schools in the Pro, ince of 


oO: 

“The population of Ontario is 1,913,400, and the school atic a 
1844 there were in the province 2,505 schools, with 96,755 pupils “i. et I: 
achools, with 494,065 pupils; and in 1880, 5,245 scheols, with 495..55 pupils.’ Ty, 
total expenses for education were $275,000 in 1844, $2,297,694 in 15s) $3,258 1 
1873, $3,433,210 in 1878, and $3,414,267 im 1880." a 

It will be observed that in every instance cited the nation ass 
and exercises the power not only of assisting but of controlling the sy},4; 
which make up the whole and provides for compulsory attendance of tha... 
The pri fully recognized that when the general welfare dena; ds — 
viduals and subdivisions must submit, if necessary for any cause, to recei; - 
pulsory : — with which is the duty whieh implies the rich: , 
whole to e ide for protection and safety of all the parts by the ut, 
excise of its powers. True, their governments are not so complex as ours |... 
the principle isstillthesame. Self-preservation dictates this policy everywher. 

These statistics show that foreign governments aid the poorer classes 
to educate their children by very liberal grants, and they do so yy " 
the ground that it makes a better, more moral, and more usefy) peo. 
ple. It makes life and property safer, and the Government stronye: 
It makes labor better more usefal in € ory condition of life, Yo, 
can trust intelligence and skill, but you mv-' *stch ignorance al) ¢) 
time. The action of the old governments .' ‘¢ East is conclusive oy 
the question of policy. They are not founded upon or dependent upon 


Or 


wUmnes the duty 


"ss 
’ 






2. Bererum. 
. a following table shows the government grants to education from 1831 to 
>. 





a a = T7080 the will or intelligence of their people, while our Government is, 

| Taare 466,000} If important to them to encourage general education of the masses 
1845... 1 sen en of the people how much more important itis to our own country, rest- 
1857... 1 680, 000 | ing as it does upon the masses of the people; and more important to this 
1364... 3,707,000 | country still beeause it is new and developing and untixed, in com. 
1870... aa with the old governments. This Government is met with up- 
— = ae a an, 000 solved problems of legislation growing out of new conditions continu. 


ally arising, which require intelligent thought by the people and their 
patient forbearance until wisdom leads the way through; and more 
still, because in thiscountry there isa clash of conflicting interests aris. 
ing from our multiplied resources, rapid development, and quick growth, 
which do not exist in any comparative degree in the old governments, 
With them different interests are permanently fixed and move along 
in regular grooves, while in this country new and enlarged develop- 
ment is constantly going on, changing and overshadowing previous 
conditions, which often taxes the patient oaans of our intelligent peo- 
ie before asatisfactory adjustment is established. Al! must see, there. 
that general intelligence is the only anchor of domestic safety 

and the certain guarantee of peace. k 
I desire to read a part of the statement made by the committee on 
the Blair educational bill, which shows the number of illiterates in 
each State and the proportion of money due each under this bill. 


The population of Belgium is 5,403,006. 

In 1830, when Belgium separated from Holland, there were only 1,146 public 
primary schools. In 1875, there were 4,152 publieprimary schools and 2, lt 
schools. In 1847, 41.06 per cent. of the conscripts were illiterate ; in 1850, 35.35 per 
cent. ; and in 1878, only 19.59 per eent. 


3. Prauy. 


Ttaly has a population of 28,200,620, and a school population (6-12) of 4,527,582. 
Of this number 2,057,977 attend school, sgainst 1,604,978 in 1879. The numberof 
public elementary schools has risen from 32,782 in 1870 to 41,108 in 1879. The 
annual grant to these schools in 1882 is 31,000,000 lire ($6,200,000). The 7,422 
private elementary schools receive no state aid. In 1873 the government grant 
was 15,000,000 lire ($3,000,000); im 1876, 20,000,000 lire ($4,000,000); and in 1878, 
24,000,000 lire ($4,800,000). This shows an increase of 16,000,000 lire, or $3,200,000 
since 1873. 

The above grants are made in addition to large buildings and gardens given 
for educational purposes in nearly every city and town of the kingdom. 

According to the census of 1861, owt of a population of 21,777,334, there were 
16,999,701 who could neither read nor write—7,889,238 males, and 9,110,463 fe- 
males. 

In 1871, out of a population of 26,801,154, there were 19,533,792 who could 
neither read nor write. 

The present minister of public instruction has taken energetic steps to provide 
accommodations for all the children of sehool age, and to enforce the law which 
— attendanee at school obligatery for all children between the ages of 6 
and 12. 





Number of il- | Proportion of 
literates in| $15,000.00 to 
each State. each State, 


4. ENGLAND. 
The annual parliamentary grants to elementary schools in England and Wales 
was: In 1840, £30,000; in 1860, £180,110, in 1858, £668,873; in £774,743; in 


1863, £721,386; im 1866, £649,006; in 1867, £682,201; in 1868, 429; in 1866, £840,- 
JL; im 1870, £914,721; im 1873, £1,313,078; im 1875, £1,566,271; in 1877, £2,127,730; 
im 1879, £2,733,404; in 1882, £2,749,563. 

The number of schools has risen from 10,751 in 1872 to 17,614 in 1880; the num- 
ber of seats from 2,397,745 in 1872, te 4,240,753 in 1880; and the average number 
of children in attendance from 1,445,326 in 1872, to 2,750,916 in 1880. 

































































































The population of England and Wales is 25,968,236. Florida. 
5. ScoTLaND. GeO EIR... ccrccreerenarasecnsesrsscecorereececersrecccencccenssscesces} == 466,683 | 1, 360,506 2 
Population, 3,734,370. ‘Theparliamentary grant to clementaryschoolsamounts | PAI0-..-cue---w-e-oveeerwsessssseee soveeensernsesseeersseve 
to £468,512 for 1882-'83. The number of elementary schools has increased from re, Seems re es 
1,962 in 1872 to 3,056 in 1880; the number of seats from 267,412 in 1872 to 602,044 in 
3880, and the number of ehildren in average attendance from 206,090 in 1872 to BOWS ...---nneneennernnsnenneoneneereennserernennnsnnenensenae se sos nesses 
404,618 in 1880. 
6. IRELAND. enaeeecceccceesers sere 
Population, 5,159,839. Number of elementary schools, 7,522. Numberof, 18, 181 | 55, 379 33 
1,031,995. The parliamentary grants for ular education in Lreland 141, 387 339, 284 & 
to atotal of £2,948,669 in the ten years, 69; in 1868 it was £360,195 ; in 1872? 75, 635 | 20, 384 21 
£430,390; and in 1882-’83 if amounts to £729,868. 47. 112 | 143, ss 15 
5 52, 598 3 
7. Prussia. - = en's iB 
lation, 27,251,067. The government for education amounts 138 813 | 422 839 63 
to $11,458,855 in 1882, against $10,000,000 in 1881. Asnearly all the Prussian schools 1.530 | 4.660 38 
derive income from endowments, the government grants are chiefty devoted to 7830 23 850 18 
the establishment of new schools aud the improvement of old ones. 2 703 11.279 3 
8. Russra. n = = S 
Russia, with a population of 78,500,000, and s school of 15,000,000, oe | 1 419 72 
has only 28,35/ elementary sehools and 1,213,325 pupils. annual government | New Mexico... ----seesseecneceenneseeesereeees 62, 206 | ny — 5 
t to all grades of schoolsamounts to $9,000,000. fe ne te New York... -senesnenennnnreennenencenenanenanensenes 1. 120 692 94 
devoted to elemen education. The finances of Russia exhibit an- | North Carobima...-.son-+---cnesee-nonseseeeseeeeess "964. 252 & 
nual deficits, caused partly by an enormous expenditure for war, and partly ODIO... neenne eee 16.35 B 
the of railways. According to official returns, the total war outlay 445,135 5 
incurred by Russia during the four yeers 1876~'79 amounted to $728, 984,635. 53 1708 
The mass of the population of Russia is as yet without education. mm om | 90. Lil 88 
two out of every hundred recruits levied the army were able to read an 1. 201. 26 71 
write, but the proportion had largely inereased in 1870, when eleven out of every 780, 455 26 
one hundred were found to be possessed of these elements of knowledge. 14,776 15 
39,576 @ 
1,008, 067 77 
9,719 79 
158, 516 89 


117, 538 & 
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desire white and black, the poor and the ignorant, educated. I 
pews because the purpose is to create independent thought 
on all questions among the people receiving the benefits. I plead for 
because they mean general intelligenee andenlightenment. And 
a I for them because they will make suffrage more sacred 
itl | Rallot more pure, which will ever uphold and maintain a re- 
blican form of government in every State of the Union and make 
stronger and better the bends now holding the States together for the 
purposes of the best government of men. 





General Grant. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. OTHO R. SINGLETON, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In THE HooskE OF L\EPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, Marei\ 3, 1885, 
On the bill (S. 2530) to authorize an additional appointment on the retired-list of 


the Army. 

Mr. SINGLETON said: : 

Mr. SPEAKER: I wish to put m. record to-day something more than 
a mere negative vote upon this bill. I rise to protest against the es- 
tablishment of a privileged class of citizens who are to be ioisted upon 
the Government, draw money from the Treasury not needed for an eco- 
nomical support, but in this case to be added to an income of $15,000 
a year—a sum greater than the estates of nineteen-twentieths of the 

of the United States. 
though the Constitution of the United States discourages any leg- 


islation to build up one class of people at the expense of an- 
other, yet this with some others heretofore passed, proposes to es- 


tablish a privi order ef pension them on the Government 
for life, mere fungi upon the industrial interests of the country, and I 
must say the outgrowth of a mawkish and morbid sentimentality. To 
bestow General Grant the gratuity of $17,000 per annum pro- 
posed in this bill would be to confer upon him that which was never 
offered to the Father of his Country, and which, if offered, would have 
been declined with that characteristic manliness and patriotism which 
prompted him to refuse a third term as President of the United States. 
The passage of this bill will certainly be a wide departure from the 


and 

Every candid and impartial mind, in its efforts to comprehend the 
utility or justice of this pean, ve — na con peng there is 
pecuniary necessity in case 0 D rant which requires 
{i veamage of the bill; and if not, whether it will add anything to his 
ion, or enhance in any way the public estimate of his civil or 
wilitary services. I had supposed that having so large an annual in- 
come his best friends would not ask the passage of this bill upon the 
of pecuniary necessity. During his eight years’ service as Presi- 
dent he drew from the Treasury of the United States about $300,000, 
‘teen ee ae @ law which he, as a co-ordinate branch of 

passing. 
A donation of $250,000 was made him at one time by his friends and 
admirers, which is held in trust for his benefit, and, as stated before, 


ee ee eenoet st ,000. Besides this, houses and lots, 
and with innumerable other valuable presents, have 
been lavished upon Now, it is said that financial disaster has 


overtaken him. Suppose this to be true, whose fault is it? Has it 
come to this, that the Government is to become sponsor for or guar- 
antor againstall the financial blunders of General Grant? If so, when 
ai vem will the matter end? What distinguished gentleman will 


The See ee ceowegy *0 this that over received my axe 
retiring General Shields with the 

tional case, growing out 
received in battle, and 


say, House of the Forty-sixth Con- 
are Section te weties rs A bill was 

votes to retire him on a brigadier’s pay, 
that the few = remaining of a well-spent life might be relieved 
from A nation’s gratitude was due to this battle- 
‘arred and maimed here of two wars, and ex-Senator from three differ- 
eat States, whose necessities were such that he was forced to 


F 


pawn the swords upon him for gallant services in the field 
and deliver lectures to existence. 

This bill went to the I be allowed to say a Republican 
Senate~and was there amended by adding to it the nanie of General 






















Grant. Then was heard the potent voice of the Senator from Ver- 
mont, the author of this bill, inveighing in terms of animated rhetoric 
against its passage, either in its original or amended form. I read 
from the RecorpD his own language. 

Now, what isthis species of legislation that we are called upon to pass? It is 
unequal ; it is unjust; and it is contrary to any priuciple that the United States 
has ever before undertaken to advance or to enact into laws. General Shields 
has a pension, according to existing laws, that he has enjoyed for many years. 
This body has passed a bill incressing that pension, and 1 must presume that if 
he deserves it the other House will concur m the passage of that bill; and yet 
you propose to take this gentieman and another who has been added, and who 
ought to have been added if this sort of legisiation is to proceed, as many others 
might be—you propose to take him and foist him into a branch of the public 


service with whieh he has no connection and which is founded upon a principle 
that does not apply to him at all 


If the Congress of the United States wish to give to General Shields the sum 
of $50,000, let them: say so; but why do you take from the ranks of civil life one 
or two volunteer soldiers and place them in the regular Army of the United 
States by an act of legislation and an executive act, to the exclusion of those 
who have spent their whole lives in the military service of the country, and 
who beyond the number of three hundred are always from the retired-list? And 
in respect of these two individual cases the present law must necessarily ex- 
clude some two worthy persons who are now entitled to the places, under the 
regular law, that these persons would fill. If Senators believe that the people of 
the United States ask anything of this sort, if Senators believe that either of 
these two distinguished soldiers ask anything of this sort, then I think they are 
greatly mistaken. 

His speech had the effect to defeat the bill, and the gallant Shields, 
wounded in the house of his supposed friends, mortified and chagrined 
at the ingratitude of his countrymen, soon passed away. Peace be to 
the ashes of the gallant dead ! 

But the friends of General Grant, nothing daunted by defeat, now 
that Shields is out of the way, have rallied again in the Senate and sent 
usthe present bill. What change hascomeover the spirit of theSenate’s 
dream? Where was the able and eloquent Senator from Vermont when 
this great wrong, as he had denominated it, was being perpetrated? 
Was it the poverty of General Grant that prompted the hot haste of 
the Senate in passing this bill with only afew moments’ debate? Was 
not General Shields poor and infirm from wounds received in his coun- 
try’sservice? Was itdefeated in the Senate before upon principle? If 
so, what new revelation has dawned upon the minds of the former op- 
ponents of this bill? It is said that men change, but principles never. 
The passage of this Senate bill fully establishes the truth of this say- 
ing. 

But it is said this gratuity, bounty, or pension, as it may be denom- 
inated by its friends, is to be bestowed for ‘“‘ public services.’’ Does 
this refer to his military or civil services? If tothe former, I will not at- 
tempt to underrate them. But concede all that is claimed for General 
Grant in a military point of view, and I insist that he has been fully re- 
warded for all his services. He has been honored by the American peo- 
ple as no other man save Washington was ever honored, and I am not 
sure that I ought tomake this exception. Twice elected President of the 
United States, drawing for one-half the time double the salary paid to 
Washington; secured in ample fortune by his friends, which never hap- 
pened to the Father of his Country; honored with a vote of thanks by 
Congress; his follies overlooked, his faults condoned, his friends re- 
warded, himself féted and caressed ad nauseam, and his trip around the 
world attended with all the “ pride, pomp, and circumstance’? of a tri- 
umphal march, whatof earthly good remains to be secured to a reason- 
able man? What but prurient ambition or greed of gain can make 
him appear at the bar of this House, in the person of friends, and plead 
for further honors or more araple fortune? Is the pecuniary debt of the 
country to General Grant never to be liquidated, the account never to 
be closed? Will he leave nothing to be enjoyed by others equally 
meritorious? I would notstrip from his brow one laurel that has been 
placed there by public acclaim; but all that is excellent of earth is not 
embodied in any one man. 

Surely he has been amply rewarded for all his military services. But 
overzealous friends point to his civil services, and claim for them such 
pre-eminence as to merit all the honors and rewards which a nation 
can bestow. Thisis donbtful ground and admits of disputation. When 
he entered upon the duties of President the country had but recently 
emerged froma civil war in which alienation of feelings between differ- 
ent sections had been engendered and a heavy public debt incurred. 
As a wise statesman it should have been his policy, as it was his duty, 
to reconcile as far as possible brethren estranged and set on foot meas- 
ures of economy that the public debt might be extinguished at as early 
a day as possible. To this end every subordinate officer in the Gov- 
ernment should have been held to the plumb-line of honesty and fidelity. 

Did General Grant adopt this course? Let the history ef his admin- 
istration answer the question. Did he lift the Constitution from the 
dust into which the events of the war had cast it, and with the return 
of peace banish the maxim, inter arma leges silent? Did he give place 
to peaceful methods of legislation and judicial supremacy? What meas- 
ures did he adopt to promote conciliation and harmonize estranged sec- 
tions of our country? By whose orders were legislative assemblies in 
the States dispersed at the point of the bayonet? By whose order was 
& major-general of the United States Army sent to Louisiana with vio- 
lent in his heart, who, without stint, abused and maligned 
her people in a communication to the War Department, and manifested 
great anxiety to try, condemn, and execute her citizens by drum-head 
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court-martial? Who was it that removed the brave but generous Han- 
cock from the position of military governor of the Southern military 
division of the United States because he declined to interfere with the 
civil authorities of the State of Texas by exercising military power ? 
Who was it that instigated Congress to attempt the passage of the 
‘force bill,’’ under the provisions of which he, the President, would 
have secured the power to suspend the writ of habeas corpus in the 
States of Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama? Who was it that sta- 
tioned troops at the polls on election days to intimidate voters and se- 
cure the election of his political friends? And in 1876, when the people 
of the United States had chosen Mr. Tilden President by a popular ma- 
jority of 260,000 and by a majority of nineteen in the electoral college, 
who was it that massed troops in Washington, and placed them con- 
structively at the doors of this Hall to overawe Congress and force a com- 
promise, by which the people’s rights were sacrificed, their ballots dis- 
regarded and a man installed into office who was never elected? Call 
you this quieting dissensions and promoting peace? If so, it was the 
peace which reigned in Warsaw. 

But again: Did he manage our finances with that skill and econ- 
omy which ought to challenge our admiration and secure our confi- 
dence? Under whoseadministration wassilver demonetized and thereby 
one-fourth of our currency destroyed? Upon whose recommendation 
was the law passed declaring all our bonded indebtedness payable in 
coin, when by the terms of the contract it was payable in currency, 
thereby increasing the burdens of the people hundreds of millions of 
dollars? Whose Cabinet but his was ever defiled by the presence of a 
jobber in post-traderships, and, when impeached before the Senate with 
evidence sufficient to convict, was allowed to escape merited punish- 
ment by the tender of his resignation and its acceptance by General 
Grant? Whose friends but his ever organized themselves into a whisky 
ring to defraud the Government of its revenues, and, when overtaken 
and convicted after a fair trial, received pardon at the hands of the 
nation’s Chief Executive? What administration but his, in a time of 
profound peace, before the war or since, up to its date, has cost the 
people $180,000,000 in one year? 

Where now are the evidences of his financial ability, the triumphs 
of his statesmanship? Wha’ did he while in office but punish hissup- 
posed enemies and reward his friends, even to the extent of the most 
shameless and disgusting vr -potism. 

Mr. Speaker, I have oyoken plainly because I feel strongly, but I have 
said nothing that the facts of history will not fully prove, and nothing 
but what it is my duty to say as a Representative upon this floor. 

But lest I may be charged with prejudice and injustice, I will call 
to the stand a witness whose testimony General Grant’s friends will not 
impeach, and whose whole experience as a public man, at the time of 
speaking, was had under Grant’s administration—one who speaks in 
no uncertain terms nor minces language in his description of things. 
I read from the speech of Senator HoAR, of Massachusetts, delivered 
in the Senate on the occasion of the impeachment of Secretary Belknap. 
Mr. HOAR said: 

My own public life has been a very brief and insignificant one, extending little 
beyond the duration cf = single term of a Senatorial office. But in that brief 
perica I nave seen five judges of a high court of the United States driven from 
office by threats of im hment for corruption or maladministration. I have 
heard the taunt from friendliest lips that when the United States presented her- 
eelf in the East to take part with the civilized world in generous competition in 
the arts of life, the only product of her institutions in which she surpassed all 
others beyond question was her corruption. I have seen in the State in the 
Union foremost in power and wealth four ju of her courts impeached for 
corruption, and the political administration of her chief city become a a 
and a by-word throughout the world. I have seen the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs in the House, now a distinguishe? member of this 
court, rise in his place and demand the expulsion of four of his associates for 

making sale of their official privilege of selecting the youths to be educated at 
our military school. When the greatest railroad of the world, binding soqeines 
the continent and uniting the two great seas which wash our shores, was fin: a 
I have seen our national triumph and exultation turned to bitterness and shame 
by the unanimous reports of the three committees of Congress, two of the House 


and one here, that every step of that mighty ae had been taken in fraud. 
I have heard in highest places the shameless d e avowed by men wn old 


that General Grant, for the balance of his life, who has alr 
munificently rewarded for his services, ‘‘ may fare sumptuons|y 
day, and be clothed in purple and fine linen? ”’ , 

If hero-worship in this favored land of ours has taken sy, hb dom 
root in the hearts of our people, and has attained to such por 
growth as to secure their assent, much less the approval of this non 
ure, then may we lament the degeneracy of the times, and exclaim in 
the impassioned language of another, O tempora! O mores! 





General Grant. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. ROBERT T. DAVIS, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HovuSsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 3, 1885, 
On the bill (S. 2530) to authorize an additional appointment on the retired 
the Army. 


list of 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, said: 

Mr. SPEAKEK: I trust that this bill will pass the House with entir. 
unanimity. It should pass, not only as the evidence of gratefu! appre i 
ciation of the priceless services of its illustrious beneficiary, but as an 
act of justice to the nation. It will prove to the present and coming 
generations that the Government of a free people is ready and willing 
to reward extraordinary instances of the most eminent public qualities 
when successfully exerted in critical periods of its history. And who 
is there who loves his country that is not proud of the military fame of 
our great commander—so inseparably and gloriously associated wit) 
the triumph of Union and Liberty—a triumph beneficent to every sec. 
tion and to all classes, and yet to be hailed South as well as North as 
the best possible result of that inevitable and giant conflict of forces in 
which the combatants on either side were irresistibly impelled by in- 
herited and historic influences to assume their respective positions. 

It is the glory of Grant that he successfully wielded the superior 
military resources of the Government against soldiers as brave and 
generals as skillful as our own—for they were each Americans, each 
inheritors of the best blood of historic races and of common traditions 
of civil and military greatness. And is it not to-day a cause of uni- 
versal pride and joy that after the great conflict ended with its strange 
vicissitudes, its defeats and triumphs, the tears and sighs, the sorrow 
and despair of that great agony, the final victory was a victory of our 
country, our whole country, North and South, East and West, the 
vindication of its Constitution, and of the principles of the great Dec- 
laration, and the consecration of the national idea in the heart of every 
American. The clemency and generosity of our great leader in the 
hour of victory attests the grandeur of his character, and won for him 
the enduring esteem and admiration of the conquered, who were sub- 
dued not more by the fortune of war than by the generous kindness of 
the victor. 

Unquestionably, more than any man who has yet lived, or it is to be 
hoped Will live for a thousand years, Grant has given his country a mil- 
itary history. Vicksburg has no parallel in modern and but one in 
ancient history, when the greatest genius of antiquity led the victorious 
legions of Rome, whose conquering tread had resounded through sub- 
jugated nations and continents, against a fortified position held by an 
uncivilized though gallant foe; but nowhere was his greatness of soul 
so manifest as in the bloody and dreadful march through the Wilder- 
ness upon Petersburg and Richmond. ’ 

He w well in advance the fearful cost of that campaign; knew 
that countless thousands of the noblest, best, and bravest of our sons 
must lie down in death that our country might live. He heard in av- 
ticipation the wail of horror that rose from every hamlet and hearth ss 
those devoted men fell before the murderous fire of a gallant and de- 
termined enemy, who had staked all upon that issue, and were ight 
ing under their chosen and superb leader with the courage of despa’. 
He heard the censures, deep and bitter, which his apparently rechies 
waste of human life incurred. 

poet of the last generation made inanimate nature sy 
with the table fate of the soldiers who were marching 
the most famous of European battles: 


And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 


in public office that the true way by which power should be gained in the Re- 
publie is to bribe the ple with the offices created for their service, and the 
true end for which it should be used when gained is the promotion of selfish am- 
bitioa and the gratification of personal revenge. I have heard that suspicion 
haunts the footsteps of the trusted companions of the President. 

These things have passed into history. The Hallam or the Tacitus or the Sis- 
mondi or the Macaulay who writes the annals of our time will record them with 
his inexorable pen. : 


Mr. Speaker, so impressed were the people with the truthfulness of 
this word picture, drawn by a master hand, that at the next Presiden- 
tial election General Grant’s majority of 760,000 was overcome, and a 
majority of 260,000 given for Mr. Tilden, a difference of over one mill- 
ion votes. 

Here, then, was a popular verdict as to the merits of General Grant’s 
civil services, which, together with his rejection by his own party at 
Chicago as a candidate for the third term, t forever to settle the 
question of his statesmanship and show to this House the folly of voting 
him a gratuity of $17,000 a were nee life. 

ae it to be neither in primary meet- 


ings nor ugh their State Legislatures, although the matter has Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
been under discussion for years. Dare we then say to the people, you ret ae 
must stint yourselves, eat coarse food, and wear threadbare clothing And with hb hope, molder cold and low. 
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How much more strongly do his mournful lines apply to this cam- 


ign of death. 


Whodoubts that through the dark cloud of battle he saw the majestic 
and benignant genius of his country beckoning him on to conflict and 
to victory, that above its din and tumult he heard its commanding 
voice saying, ‘* Fail not, falter not; you are the chosen leader in this 
supreme moment; upon the issue of this campaign rests the destinies of 
unborn and untold millions of the race.’’ That calm, determined, and 


heroic soul listened and obeyed; and the immortal field of Appomattox 
will testify forever to his glory and success. ; 

It is for us, in behalf of our own and future times, to prove to this 
great citizen, now in his old age and visited by sickness, misfortune, 
and sorrow that a grateful country remembers and values his inesti- 
mable services. 


American Citizenship. 





SPEECH 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM E. ROBINSON, 


OF NEW YORE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 28, 1885. 


The Resolution—Committee on Foreign Affairs—Expatriation and naturaliza- 
tion—Retaliation and reprisals—Algerine slavery—Efforts to change the law— 
W. E. Robinson’s petition—The ‘48 troubles—Webster and Hulsemann—The 
Koszta case—The Fenian troubles—The Fortieth Congess—Charles Francis 
Adams—Consul West—The country roused—Bill on expatriation—Field day 
in the House—Bill discussed—The bill in the Senate—Lord Stanley surren- 
ders—Discussion in Senate—Speeches on the bill— Passage of the law—The bill 
as passed—Opinions on the bill—A. S. Hewitt on W. E. Robinson—The Forty- 
seventh Congress—Americans in prison—Congress assembles—Numerous ad- 
journments—The case conres up—The great difficulty—Was the imprisonment 
legal ?—The yeas and nays—Delay in Committee on Foreign A ffairs—Another 
field day—Gladstone perplexed—The right thing at last—British insolence— 
More resolutions—Incompatible with public good—The last efforts—Dis- 
honoring our own record—Misrepresentations of the press—Ireland, why 
love her?—Irish heroes—Richard Montgomery—More Irish heroes—Joseph 
Reed—More heroes—Stark and Sullivan—A few more—Anthony Wayne— 
Other illustrious Irishmen—My labors—Injustice to Mr. Robinson—Annexa- 
tion of Ireland—An exploded bomb—Letter from Mr. Bancroft—Ireland an 
American colony—Should be restored—An offer to my critics—Letter from 
Rev. Dr. Talmage—Other friendly testimonials—Fanny Parnell—Other let- 


ters—Looking back—Forty-two years—The Twenty-eighth Congress—Shall I | 


return—True to American ideas—An immigrant’s greeting—Hail brightest 
banner! 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: On the 5th day of December last, now three months 
ago, I offered a resolution of inquiry which was on that day referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 

THE RESOLUTION. 


The resolution offered and referred on said 5th day of December, 1884, 
reads as follows: 


a 2 inasmuch as this House has the right and the desire, never yet 


or © obtain full informatio i the i i - 
_ gratified. 2 ‘0 m concerning the imprison 


er arrested and imprisoned by the British 
Government as “ suspects,”’ t is hereby requested to communicate 
in full to this House all ee by mail, telegram, and cable, whether in 
Siw oreeene, between the State Department and our minister at London, 


Department, our minister, and our consuls to and from each 
other, and to and from the ms so arrested and imprisoned, claiming to be 
American the arrest and imprisonment more particularly 

ns, to wit, Michael P. Boyton, William Brophy, 
Joseph Dalton, James F. Daly, M. B. Fogerty, John L. Gannon, Henry George, 
, James Lynam, John R. McCormick, John McEnery, 
‘Connor, Henry O'Mahony, Philip O'Sullivan, 

. Walsh, and James L. White, and any others whose 
cases are known in the nt of State, with the dates of their several ar- 
Tests, the specific any, nst each, the dates when the attention of 
our minister or co: was called thereto, the demands, if any, with dates, 
or release,as provided in the law of July 27,1868, the an- 
. made the dates of their final release, with reasons therefor; 
hether one of was ever brought to trial, or found guilty ; whether 
any for ogy or indemnity has been made by any one of these citi- 
Tan ty their t, for their unjust and lengthened imprisonment; 
reply was made to the instructions given to our minister, as stated by the 
date of August 5, 1882, the latest information vouch- 
a on this subject, when four of our citizens were still held 
thout accusations because the refused to accept their release on degrading 
watiious, a to wit, O"Mahony, weeny, Slattery, and Gannon, of whose release 
ion e even now no information ; and that the President is hereby 
a oy oe to communicate to this House the telegram the publication of which 
nee epee: date the Secretary informed us was not “deemed com- 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
Thave no desire to say an unkind word of any member of the Com- 
on Foreign Affairs of either this or the last Congress, yet I may 


be permitted to say that during the entire continuance of both Con- 
gresses, during which iusults and indignities have been offered to our 
citizenship such as have never before been offered or endured by any 
nation, we have had no report from that committee, to which such mat- 
ters are referred and intrusted, upon these outrages, and we have ex- 
perienced great delays in having mere resolutions of inquiry referred 
to that committee reported within the time prescribed by our rules. 
Several such resolutions of vital importance to the honor of our nation 
have been delayed for months, and many worthy of immediate and 
thorough investigation, including that now under consideration, have 
never been and never will be taken up or considered at all. 

I am sure that a brief sketch of the history of this question of Amer- 
ican citizenship must prove interesting to all American citizens, and 
that I propose now to give. 






















































EXPATRIATION AND NATURALIZATION. 

Although England at the close of our Revolutionary war had form- 
ally acknowledged our independence, she submitted to her destiny 
with great reluctance. Her military and naval officers missed no op- 
portunity to show their contempt for ours, and many personal difficul- 
ties and duels resulted therefrom, in which the gallant Decatur was 


a 


prominent, and English insolence was frequently chastised. 

As early as 1797 fears were entertained that in case of war with Eng- 
land our naturalized citizens found fighting in our Army or Navy 
would be executed as traitors to their native country on account of 
England’s claim to perpetual allegiance, by which they ignored our 
naturalization laws. 

Accordingly, on the 17th day of June, 1797, a measure was intro- 
duced in Congress declaring the right of expatriation; on the 22d of 
that month it was fully discussed in the House of Representatives by 
Samuel Sewall and Harrison Gray Otis of Massachusetts, Albert Galla- 
tin of Pennsylvania, William B. Giles and Thomas Claiborne of Vir- 
ginia, Robert G. Harper, then of South Carolina, and others. It was 
finally postponed till the first Monday of November in that year, and 
was never taken up again. 

THE SECOND WAR. 

The outrages committed on our flag by England impressing our sea- 
men on the ground that she could take her subjects anywhere and com- 
pel them to serve her cause on the ground of perpetual allegiance led 
to the second war, and during its continuance, on the 21st of January, 
1814, Thomas B. Robertson, of Louisiana, offered a resolution in the 
House of Representatives providing for the appointment of a commit- 
tee to inquire into the expediency of providing by law for the exercise 
of the right of expatriation, but after a lengthy discussion by Thomas 
J. Oakley of New York, John C. Calhoun of South Carolina, Nathaniel 
Macon of North Carolina, and others, it was laid on the table. 

RETALIATION AND REPRISAL, 


Atthe battle of Queenstown Heights, in the second war with England, 
General Winfield Scott was forced to surrender, with about three hun- 
dred men, to the superior forces of General Sheaffe. In the subsequent 
exchange of prisoners the British officers at Quebec selected those who, 
by confess‘on or accent, were adjudged to be Irishmen, to be sent to 
England to be tried and hanged for high treason. Twenty-three were 
selected, some adopted citizens of the United States, and several had 
American families at home, whom they had left to fight for their 
adopted country. General Scott came on deck while this selection was 
going on and told the men to answer no more questions, and that the 
United States would not fail to avenge their gallant soldiers by retalia- 
tion or a refusal to give quarter in battle. The naturalized citizens 
were putin irons and sent toEngland. On the 13th of January, 1813, 
General Scott reported the facts to the Secretary of War, and the same 
day his letter was sent to Congress. On the 3d of March, 1813, a bill 
was passed in Congress vesting the President of the United States with 
the power of retaliation. 

In the battle and capture of Fort George, May 27, 1813, General 


at, 
Scott made a great number of English prisoners, and from these he im- 
mediately selected twenty-three to abide the fate of the twenty-three 
Irish-Americans sent to England. This led to the taking of other host- 
ages, men and officers whose lives depended on the fate of these twenty- 
three Irish-Americans. The number imprisoned by the British as 
hostages was very large. There were 1,200 American prisoners confined 
at one time at Chatham, and thousands of Americans, native and nat- 
uralized, impressed. After peace had been declared, these twenty-three 
Irish-Americans, after a confinement of over two years in British pris- 
ons, were returned to the United States, all but two who had in the 
mean time died natural deaths. The survivors received their land 
bounties and their long arrears of pay. General Scott’s mode of pro- 
tecting American citizens was different from the Lowell method. 
Early in the second war the United States brig of war Nautilus was 
captured. Six of her crew were selected as British subjects to be sent 
to England and tried for their lives. Commodore Rodgers selected 
double the number of English prisoners, including a midshipman, whom 


he held as hostages for the captured Americans. They were all after- 
ward released. 


ALGERINE SLAVERY. 
.For many years Algerine slavery was the terror of the civilized world. 
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The appearance of a corsair of the Barbary powers created more alarm THE ‘48 TROUBLES. 
than the approach of a plague or the occurrence of an earthquake. Many The question then took another sleep for six years, til] 1948 whe 
of our citizens became the victimsof this cruelty, and were thrown into | the popular uprising in Ireland took place under Smith 0’ Brie, An 
dungeons and subjected to nameless sufferings. The gallant Decatur | Irish directory had been formed in New York, including Horace Gro.. 
in 1805, and again in 1815, opened these prisons witb the guns of our | ley, Robert Emmet, Charles O’Conor, and John McKeon, a)! natives 
Navy. The Dey of Algiers held some of our citizens prisoners in 1815. | of this country except Robert Emmet. This directory openly advo. 
Decatur sailed from New York on the 20th of May, in that year, with | cated men, money, and arms to aid Ireland in her struggle for jn,,.. 
an American squadron. On the 15th of June he arrived at Gibraltar. | pendence. No American was allowed to travel through Ireland mn 
On the 17th he attacked an Algerine frigate and captured her after two | molested, and numerous arrests of American citizens were made on th . 
broadsides and the death of her admiral, and on the 28th appeared be- | most frivolous grounds. Indeed, an order was issued by the British 
fore Algiers and demanded the release of our prisoners. He gave three | Government to arrest all Americans found traveling in Ireland, and 
hours for the return of our citizens, and promptly on timethey were re- | among those arrested were James Bergen, of Boston, and Frank }!yan, 
stored to the Stars and Stripes. of Cincinnati. I brought these cases to the attention of our Govern, 
There was no delay in examining passports or in picking flaws in the | ment. ; ‘ag 

proof of citizenship. That was not the plan of Decatur. The thun- James K. Polk was President, James Buchanan was Secretary of tai, 
der of his cannon shook the shores of the Mediterranean, and the blaze | and George Bancroft was our minister to England. A long and ap ry 
of his guns lighted the gloom of the darkest dungeons of Algerine | correspondence between the governments ensued, but England delayeq 
slavery. Just before the expiration of the three “.wurs’ time appointed | the release of our citizens till it suited herconvenience. That corre. 
by Decatur a boat shot out from the shore. With his ringing trumpet | spondence was published on the call of Congress, and a newspaper calle 
he hailed the boat: ‘‘Are the prisoners here?’’ The response was, ‘‘ They | The People, published in New York, by Devin Reilly, John McCleng. 
are, sir; every one.’”’ That was the American way of protecting Amer- | han, and myself, in its first number of January 13, 1849, reviewed tha 
ican citizenship—so different from the Lowell method. In forty days | correspondence in a slashing article of six or eight columns, the ablest 
after his departure from New York he had vindicated our flag and res- | exposition of the question at issue ever published in the United States. 
cued our prisoners, and in seventy days had compelled three hostile When it suited the convenience of England, and not before, our citi. 
powers to sue for peace on terms dictated from his own quarter-deck. | zens were released, and Bergen and Ryan were welcomed to New York 
His flag-ship was the Guerriere, captured by Hull from England, and | with a grand reception by Horace Greeley and others. 
another of his squadron was the Macedonian, taken by oe from WEBSTER AND HULSEMANN, 
the same power. No wonder that the Algerinesaid to the British con- The politi : 

a : : . 7 political earthquake of 1848 shook almost every throne in Europe. 
sul, ‘‘ You promised if America assailed us that your navy would be | .- kings and emperors were trembling at the progress of omer 


on hand; I see that two of your frigates are here.” ideas. As they regained confidence they renewed their efforts to curb 
EFFORTS TO CHANGE THE LAW. that p 


rogress. 
iNli i ; i itizenship occurred with a continental 

On the 12th of February, 1814, William Findlay, of Pennsylvania, | Our next difficulty about citizenship oc _continenta 
in discussing the supply bill to carry on the war, made a very impor- | POW®T- During the Hungarian struggle for independence, in the mem- 
tant speech on the question of expatriation, but nothing was done to | ble summer of 1849, the administration of President Taylor sent out 
. ; ; ; ; ; Mr. A. Dudley Mann as American agent to visit Hungary and report 
establish the right or provide for its exercise. , ; : : po 

After the war, on the 15th of December, 1817, Mr. Robertson, of | ©" the real state of things in that country, with a view of being among 
Louisiana, again introduced his measure in the House, and the resolu- | the first to acknowledge her existence as an independent nation in case 
tion to appoint a committee to prepare a bill was adopted. One week | bet brave defenders should succeed in placing herin that position. This 
afterward, on the 22d of December, Mr. Robertson reported from the | fact having been communicated to Congress by President Taylor in 
committee a bill providing for the exercise of the right of expatriation, eee ee s . 
but after discussion by James Johnson, of Virginia, Lewis McLane, of | . Chevalier J. G. Hulsemann was then the Austrian minister at Wash- 
Delaware, and others, it was defeated by striking out the first section | ington, and he addressed a lengthyand saucy letter to our Secretary of 
by a vote of 70 to 58, State, Daniel Webster, under date of September 30, 1850, in which he 

complains that Mr. Mann’s instructions designated the Austrian Gov- 
ernment as an “‘iron rule,’’ and represented Kossuth, the rebel chief, 
as “‘an illustrious man,’’ and said he made “‘ ample allowance for the 
ignorance of the Cabinet at Washington”’ and the mendacious rumors 
of the American press. 

This Austrian fetter roused the feelings of the somewhat saturnine 
Secretary of State, but he restrained his wrath for nearly three mouths, 
and then, on the 21st of December, 1850, poured it out in a long letter 
rarely matched in diplomacy. He drew a vivid sketch of the progress, 

, and extent of this country in comparison to which Austria was 
but as “‘a patch on the earth’ssurface,”’ and he declared that it was not 
only our right but our duty to sympathize with the peoples of al! coun- 
tries trying to adopt institutions similar to our own. 

THE KOSZTA CASE. 

The next time in which this question came up was in 1853, in the 
celebrated Eee between Chevalier Hulsemann and our Sec- 
retary of State, William L. Marcy, in which higher ground for protec- 
tion of our citizens was taken by Mr. Marcy than had ever been taken 
before or since. 

Martin Koszta, by birth a H and an Austrian subject, took 
an open and active part in the political movement under Kossuth in 
1848~’ 49, designed to detach Hun: from the dominion of the Emperor 
of Austria. At the close of that disastzous movement Koszta, with 
many of his compatriots, fled from the Austrian dominions and took 

in Turkey. Austria demanded their extradition, which Turkey 
y resisted. After long confinement at Kutaieh, they were in 1851 
released on condition that they should go into foreign parts with the 
concurrence of Austria. Koszta came to this ey en = 3st 
of J 1852, before a proper tribunal in the city of New York, mace 
a din anke oath of his intention to one a citizen of the 
United States, renouncing all allegiance to any other state or sovereis® 
met ee to the Emperor of Austria. 

a this country one year and eleven months he re- 
turned to an American vessel to attend to some private bus'- 
ness. He landed at Smyrnaand put himself under the protection of the 
dmetenneenenhteahinlaet the right of anaturalized American citizen. 
Afterconsultation the American chargé d’ affaires ad interim Constanti- 
nople and the American consul at Smyrna furnished Koszta with a - 
kereh, a species of passport or letter of safe conduct, which foreign 0” 
suls have a right to give under Turkish law to those to whom they w's® 
to extend protection. While waiting for an opportunity to retum™ 























W. E. ROBINSON'S PETITION. 


For a quarter of a century nothing more was done on this subject. 
In the Journal of the Senate of the United States for the 27th of Feb- 
ruary, 1842, page 176, the following entry appears: 

Mr. Clay presented the memorial of Wrr11am E. Ronrysonx that the 
rights secured to native citizens may be extended to natural immigrants 
—_ foreign countries; which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 

In that petition I said that— 

No act of Congress, no decision of our courts has shaken the power of the 
feudal principle of perpetual allegiance, a ay at war with the spirit of our 
Revolution, which makes man the vassal of the lord and chains him to the soil 
on which he was born as the property of his superior. That England would 
still assert her power over our naturalized citizens in case of a war may be seen 
from the quocinmstion issued by George the Third in 1807, by which he recalled 
from foreign service all seamen and seafaring men who were natural-born sub- 
jects of Great Britain, and ordered them to withdraw themselves from such serv- 
ice and return home on pain of being proceeded against for a contempt, and 
that no naturalization papers would be respected. 

I followed this up by sending several similar petitions to Henry Clay, 
of Kentucky, and in the Congressional Globe, second session Twenty- 
seventh Congress, reporting the proceedings in that body of March 29, 
1842, at page 365, Mr. Clay declared that the United States would 
protect the naturalized citizen with the cannon of the country. 

Senator Lewis F. Linn, of Missouri, who had served in the last war, 
called Mr. Clay’s attention to the fact that during the war thirty-three 
soldiers of the American Army were made prisoners by British 
and sentenced to be executed because they were of British origin; but 
as peace was soon after declared the execution did not take 

Mr. Clay said he recollected the incident referred to, and had the 
American soldiers been executed we sl.ould have retaliated by execut- 
ing some British officers. He thought Zngland would never act toward 
any of our citizens on the doctrine of 1 erpetual allegiance—an exploded 
doctrine—a doctrine which could rut be maintained in practice. He 
asked that the subject bo referre?. to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


WEBSTER AND CASS, 


It is proper to notice here that in 1842 Mr. Webster, then a 
of State, made very earnest efforts with and to the Briti 
Government to surrender the claim of allegiance, but they 
were rejected or declined. 

Lewis Cass also, in his able examination of the right of search, did 
much to establish the true American doctrine on this subject. 
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the United States he was seized by a band of lawless men, cruelly treated, | the first Monday in December, 1867, but the quarrel between Congress 
and thrown into the sea. Immediately afterward he was taken up by | and President Johnson resulted in its meeting on the 4th of March, nine 
boat’s crew lying in wait for him, belonging to the Austrian brig of | months before its regular time. 
. the Huszar, forced on board, and there confined in irons. Immediately after its organization, on the 7th of March, 1867, I 
This was on the 2ist of June, 1853. Capt. Duncan N. Ingraham, | offered the following resolution, which was unanimously adopted: 
now living in South Carolina, happened oppportunely to have come | Resolved, That the President of the United States is hereby requested to com- 
jie pee ee erence of war Gains Louis; | Ste ie Denerterete relate Ce tee ee ane rcenetings in pee. 
and having eos ee ae abe Seren arambins ombenn: of ee aaineun in Great Britain or its peovinet > within tore years tast 
Austrian terri ’ consu - > a - | past. 
sal, on the 2d day of July, 1853, he sent a message to the commander 
uszar in which he demanded the surrender of Koszta into his 
rer if this was not complied with by 4 o’clock on the afternoon 
he would take him by main force. Following this demand 
are sloop of war up to within a half-cable’s length of the Aus- 
trian vessel, loaded his guns, and got ready for action, when the Aus- 
trian yielded and agreed that Koszta should be delivered in charge of 
the consul-general of France until the difficulty was settled. 

The Austrian Government addressed a circular letter of complaint to 
the principal European cabinets against the action of Captain Ingra- 
ham. The cabinets of St. Petersburg and Berlin instructed their rep- 
resentatives at Washington to intimate their general concurrence in the 
view taken by Austria, but on the 21st of September, 1853, by general 
consent of the parties concerned, Koszta was released and sailed from 
Smyma for the United States on board the American bark Mimosa, 
and thus the matter of his personal liberty was settled. In the mean 
time Hulsemann had written an excited and lengthy letter to Secretary 
Marcy under date of August 29, 1853, in which he protests against Cap- 
tain [ *s conduct as an act of war and calls upon the Govern- 
ment of the United States to surrender Koszta to Austria; to disavow 
the conduct of its agents in this Koszta affair; to ‘‘ call them to a severe 
account,” and to tender to Austria a satisfaction proportionate to the 
magnitude of the outrage. 

To this Mr. Marcy replied in a long and vigorous letter, dated Sep- 
tember 26, 1853, in which the American doctrine of the right of expa- 
triation and the duty of our country to defend all persons clothed, 
however slightly, in American nationality are set forth in language 
which contrasts strongly with our doubtful diplomacy in these later 

The conduct of our consul, Mr. Offley, of Mr. Brown, our chargé 
d'affaires ad interim, and particularly of our gallant Captain Ingraham, 
was approved, and the demand of Austria for apology firmly rejected. 

This was the high character of American citizenship and the invinci- 
ble sanctity of protection to all persons who, even though not fully 

ized, wereclothed with American nationality, which Mr. Marcy 
left to his successors in the State Department. 








This resolution was answered by President Johnson on the 21st of 
March, 1867, and the House was informed that the publication of the 
correspondence might be detrimental to the public good. 

On the 27th of March, 1867, Mr. Banks, chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, by instructions of the committee, reported a resolu- 
tion extending the sympathy of the House of Representatives ‘‘ to the 
people of Ireland and of Canada in all their just efforts to maintain 
the independence of states, to elevate the people, and to extend and per- 
petuate the principle of liberty.”’ 

Mr. Banks yielded the floor to me as amemberof the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and I stated that while I supported the resolution I was 
in favor of a much more decided expression of sympathy. I was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Pile, Mr. Banks, Mr. Wasburne, of Wisconsin, Mr. Wood, 
and Mr. Eldredge, and the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Congress then adjourned over from March 30 till the 3d of July. 

On the 10th of July, 1867, Lobtained unanimous consent to introduce 
a resolution asking the Committee on Foreign Affairs ‘‘to report im- 
mediately whether any American citizen had been arrested, tried, or 
convicted and sentenced in Great Britain or Ireland for words spoken 
or acts done in the United States,’’ and had read by the Clerk reports 
of the trial of Stephen J. Meany, with the comments upon it in the New 
York Herald of March 11, 1867. My resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 

July 20, 1867, Mr. CuLLom, from the Committee on Foreign A ffairs, 
reported a resolution asking the President of the United States for in- 
formation on my resolution of the 10th. Mr. Banks presented a com- 
munication from the Secretary of State, reporting that the Department 
had heard of only one case, that of Captain McCafferty. I stated that 
the Department of State seemed to be ignorant of the fact known to al- 
most everybody else, that Stephen J. Meany, William J. Nagle, and 
General Halpine had been soarrested. The resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 

On this 20th day of July, 1867, Congress, by concurrent resolution, 
took a recess to the 21st day of November. 

Four months then intervened, and in the mean time nothing had been 
done about our citizens in British jails, and immediately on the reas- 
sembling of Congress, on the 21st of November, I took the floor. I had 
been urging attention to the case of our citizens in several resolutions 
and speeches, but without much earnest support. A quarter of a cent- 






























THE FENIAN TROUBLES, 

2 But in 1866 England saw fit to insult our flag in her indiscriminate 

$ arrest of numerous American citizens. Some were native Americans, 
such as General William J. Nagle, Capt. John McCafferty, Capt. John 


: ae ury had passed since I had petitioned Congress through Henry Clay, 
: ad oe coved aplicedh - a eee — of Kentucky, to declare the right of expatriation and that our natu- 
: Union Army. General Nagle raw tnenat dea inouished himself ralized citizens should stand on equal footing with our native citizens. 
; at the terrible battle of Fredericks Col. oe Ge Col Thrice the question had come before Congress, and, although advo- 
. John W General Thomas F Beirke Col John Warren Capt. cated by such statesmen as Claiborne, Gallatin, Macon, Otis, and Cal- 
xt Patrick J. Capt. John McClure, 4 d many éthecs who had won houn, it had failed, and I resolved to make a determined and successful 
.- distinction and brevets on our battlefields, were cast into prison, some | “S4¢ for it. 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 


charged with crime and overt acts, but many of them on mere sus- 
picion. Others were tried and convicted and punished for words spoken 
‘ and acts done in the United States. To those who established their 
, nativity in the United States—Nagle, McCafferty, and George Francis 


In the mean time our minister to England, Charles Francis Adams, 
was accused of neglecting our citizens then in British jails, and two 
men, claiming to be American citizens and known since then as two of 


Cc Train—a mixed jury of half aliens was accorded; but to those who were the Manchester martyrs, had been sentenced to death on the 23d of 
ro naturalized citizens of the United States equal privileges were denied. November. Their friends claimed and they proclaimed in court that 
en Their certificates of naturalization were treated, as described by the had it not been for the neglect of Mr. Adams their lives might have 
ik correspondent of the New York Tribune, as of ‘‘no more account than | been saved. 5 ; 
an old programme of the performance of Christy’s Minstrels.”’ Accordingly, on the first day of the reassembling of Congress, in or- 
in Notwithstanding the declaration of Mr Clay that England would der to call special ——s 7 the ae ene to obtain = floor on . 
‘or ne ‘ : privileged question, I moved to impeach our minister for neglect o 
th ake p> pong pon Be a aegline pee ie - a Sane, duty, and to request the President to telegraph to Mr. Adams to de- 
ok = beti re —_ oe lized citizens of the United | ™2nd his passports and return home. Also, that the Secretary of State 
ey States, and her judges announced that exploded doctrine in the most be requested to impart to the House all information concerning our 
a1 offensive wa J. Meany, John W: Eugene Costell a | imprisoned citizens, ‘* without reference to its public effect, to be con- 
he others Lela : , — ©, ane’ | sidered if need be in secret session of the House.” 
were punished for words and acts spoken and done in ; ; oe : 

is the United States, After speaking a few minutes the House adjourned till Monday, the 
uae While trial by a mixed j was accorded to native American citi- 25th of November, when I continued and concluded my speech, which 
the zens, it was denied to all ane ace on the specific doctrine of | ¥* afterward printed in pamphlet form and widely circulated. I 
gu, perpetual allegiance and in contempt of our laws of naturalization closed by declaring the principles on which the United States would 

It is of notice here that Secretary Seward submitted the ques- act in protecting her citizens abroad: First, that no American citizen 
* tion to Attorney: General Stanbery, whether our citizens had the right should be arrested in foreign countries without proper charges or sworn 
isi to daim a jury of half . a sovided in British law, and he information, on which he was to have a fair and speedy trial, even under 
the ave his opinion that they ara ooh ih im it, while the British judges | SUSpension of habeas corpus; second, that no American citizen with- 
wy and lawyers decided that they could. They only denied SS eeeteen out charge of crime should be ordered by any foreign government to 
nti- ized citizens, and thus made mn cfienaive tek U eoatlen quit its country; and, third, that the benefits of English law shall be 
wd . fally accorded to adopted as well as native citizens—the same as to 


THE FORTIETH CONGRESS. 


1866, members to the Fortieth Congress of the United 
were elected, and fortunately among those so elected was myself. 
ordinary circumstances this Congress would not have met until 


aliens of other countries. I also moved the following resolution, for 
action by the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 


wed, That the committee be requested, at their earliest convenience, to 
report a bill or declaration providing for the expatriation of such of our citizens 
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as may wish to be naturalized in other countries, and how far we shall protect | order. After one speech had been delivered on the election 


the rights of natives of other countries naturalized in the United 

In the mean time, on the 23d of November, 1867, while I held the 

floor, the Manchester martyrs were executed. God save Ireland! 
CONSUL WEST. 

On the first Monday of December, 1867, the first session of Congress 
terminated, and immediately the second session was opened. Having 
received several letters from several of these American prisoners con- 
cerning the conduct of our consul at Dublin, W. B. West, I brought 
the matter before the House immediately on its assembling on the 2d 
of December, 1867, and moved that the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
inquire into Mr. West’s conduct, and detailed the indignities heaped 
upon Capt. P. J. Condon, General Denis F. Burke, John H. Rogers, 
and others who had been imprisoned for months without any charge 
being brought against them, and were finally marched between police 
officers to the ships on which they were compelled to embark and leave 
the country. This was a clear infringement not only of national law 
but in violation of our treaties with England. Even in the Jay treaty 
it was stipulated that even in time of war citizens of the United States 
should be allowed a year to arrange their business in safety provided 
they violated no law. 

THE COUNTRY ROUSED. 

In the mean time vast meetings had been held in the principal cities 
ofthe Union. A meeting was held in Cincinnati, November 23, 1867, 
estimated at 50,000. The same evening a meeting of the soldiers of 
our late war, estimated at 7,000, was held in and at Cooper Union, and 
on the 26th another meeting at thesame place, estimated at 10,000, and 
addressed by Horace Greeley, General Cochran, Judge Charles P. Daly, 
John McKeon, A. Oakey Hall, General Halpine, and others. At these 
meetings stirring resolutions were adopted sustaining my movements 
in Congress and returning thanks to me by name. 

The day before I made the last speech above referred to, Mr. Norman 
B. Judd, a member from Illinois, who had been our minister to Prus- 
sia, called on me and informed me that he was going to make a state- 
ment supporting my views. Accordingly, as soon as I had concluded 
my remarks Mr. Judd took the floor and made a strong speech, which 
he opened as follows: 

Mr. Speaker, I have listened with attention to the detail of grievances made 
by the honorable gentleman from New York (Mr. Rosrnson]}, and I say here 
and at this time that any member of this House who will listen to that detail of 
wrongs and not feel his blood flow a little quicker through his veins, is not the 
American citizen that I supposed him to be.” 

The public meetings in our large cities, and the joint resolutions 
adopted by the Legislatures of several States in favor of this measure, 
roused the country to active measures, and our Congressmen were not 
slow in taking the hint that this subject could not longer be neglected. 
On the floor of the House a dozen members were on their feet at one 
time clamoring for recognition. Numerous bills were presented during 
the months of December and January, which, with all my resolutions, 
joint resolutions of Legislatures, and the communications from the Pres- 
ident and Secretary of State, were all referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. That committee consisted of N. P. Banks (chairman), 
Godlove 8. Orth, SazLBy M. Cuttom, C. C. Washburne, Denis Mc- 
Carthy, Austin Blair, Leonard Myers, W. E. Roprnson, and George 
W. Morgan. 

On the 20th of December, 1867, fretting under the delay of thecom- 
mittee, I obtained unanimous consent to read a long petition from Gen- 
eral W. J. Nagle, dated Kilmainham Jail, November 25, 1867, and also 
a statement signed by the mayor, city clerk, and other officials of Brook- 
lyn, and the sheriff of Kings County, demanding the immediate release 
of our citizens, all of which I had printed in the official record; and 
I offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be, and hereby is, requested 
by this House to take immediate action on the cases of William J. Nagle and 
John Warren, now in British prisons, one held without trial since June 1, 1867, 
and the other convicted by a jury to which the challenge allowed by English 
law to citizens or subjects of other countries was ; thata new trial be 
granted to one and a speedy trial to the other, or liberty to both. 

Mr. Benjamin objecting, the resolution was not considered. 

BILL ON EXPATRIATION. 

On the 27th of January, 1868, Mr. Banks reported a bill which had 
been matured by the committee, which serie 
ized citizens were wrongfully arrested, or held in any way liable to per- 
petual allegiance, the President should seize citizens or subjects of the 
power thus acting as reprisals or hostages. 7 

On the 29th of January the bill came up for discussion, and half a 
dozen speeches were made upon it. 

January 30 the discussion was continued, and six or seven more 
speeches were made. 

FIELD DAY IN THE HOUSE. 

February 3, 1868, was a grand field day in the House on American 
citizenship. Mr. Hopkins, of Wisconsin, presented the joint resolutions 
of the Legislature of that State declaring the duty of Government to 
protect our citizens abroad. After the morning hour had expired I 
rose and asked if it would be in order now to suspend the rules to in- 
troduce a resolution which I had in my hand. The Speaker [Mr. 
Colfax] ruled that a contested-election case was the first matter in 


ase | asked 


unanimous consent to introduce my resolution. Several members called 


for the regular order, and my resolution was not received. | prot 
that American citizens are rotting in English jails and we ep =“ 
everything but their claims. Get in 
Mr. Eldredge, of Wisconsin, a few minutes later, got the floor q j 
yielded to me. I introduced a long preamble reciting the facts jp tb , 
trial of Stephen J. Meaney, John Warren, General Halpine. August 
Costello, and W. J. Nagle, and a resolution requesting the President 
examine these cases, and if he found the allegations in the preamble 1. 
be true to demand the immediate release of any and all our citizens 
charged with or convicted for words or acts spoken or done in the United 
States; to demand an immediate new trial for any American Citine 
who had been denied his challenge to the array of the jury on the gronai 
of perpetual allegiance, and to demand the immediate release of Wij). 
iam J. Nagle. : 
And in case of such demand being refused the President is hereby requested 
to order the arrest of and detain in custody any subjects or citizens of (; 


Britain who may be found within the jurisdiction of the United States and t 
withdraw all intercourse of the United States with Great Britain. eee 


Mr. Bingham, Mr. Maynard, and Mr. Banks objected, whereupon | 
moved to suspend the rules to enable me to offer the resolution. (yp g 
division there were—ayes 60, noes 36; and the motion to suspend the 
rules, requiring two-thirds, was lost, whereupon I demanded the yeas 
and nays, which were ordered, and resulted—yeas 97, nays 30. ‘The 
Speaker declared that I was entitled to the floor for one hour. A y 
spirited debate ensued, Mr. Banks and Mr. Bingham opposing the 
adoption of the resolution and advocating its reference to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, Mr. Eldredge, of Wisconsin, and Mr. Pruyn, of 
New York, opposed its reference. , 

I wanted immediate action, and said: 

The time is past when the British lion can trample upon American citizens 
with impunity. We should not sleep one night upon this matter. We can not 
stand by and see the flag of the Union made the foot-rug of Europe. British off. 
cials seemed to calculate that we would delay the vindication of American citi- 
zenship till eternity'’s bell should ring. This inquiry had been before the Com. 
mittee on Foreign Affairs eleven months, What has been done? How long 
must our citizens pine in chains and dungeons before we can get some depart. 
ment to listen to their cry or shed a tear of pity over the clanking of their 
chains? Six, nine, ten, twelve months have ela) , and still one hundred 
American citizens, American soldiers, without crime alleged against t'.em. lie 
— and helpless this day beneath the foot of this toothless, fangless Brit- 

lion, and we can not get a vote to look into the matter. There is a bundle 
of dusty red 2 which I want to cut in order to get at something immediately 
practical and effectual. The chains are on the limbs of American citizens. ~ 

The iron of the British despot is pressing on the bones of sovereigns superior 
to their sovereign, with more brain, more i %t, each one of them, than 
their sovereign has. And while we adjourn from day to day from our comfort 
able seats to our plentiful meals and our soft, downy beds, these American citi- 
zens, soldiers, heroes, are insulted in every quarter of Great Britain. We seem 
to be rolling a stone all the time uphill, and before we get it two steps up we 
are two steps down again. We are eating and drinking and faring sumptu- 
ously,and swinging round the circle of fashionable frivolity, while one hun- 
dred American ci unconvicted and cha with no crime, are to-day 
= in sa British jails, badly fed and poorly clothed, while no man 

ng a hand to liberate m or a voice to comfort them or a cup of conso- 
lation to their quivering lips. I intend,God giving me strength, to press this 
subject in every way and without cessation. have advocated and will con- 
tinue to demand prompt and energetic action. 

Mr. Banks, promising prompt action by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, moved to refer the whole subject to that committee. | pro- 
tested that this would be death to the movement, but it was carried. 
I called the yeas and nays, which were ordered, and resulted—yeas 50, 
nays 39, not voting 69. Among those voting with me against the ref- 
erence were Mr. BecK, of Kentucky; Brooks, of New York; Butler, of 
Massachusetts; Ho_MAN, of Indiana; Judd, of Illinois; Kerr, of Indi- 
ana; Lawrence, of Ohio; Pruyn, of New York; RANDALL, of Pennsylva- 
nia. 


The prisoners were allowed to remain in jail, some for another year, 
and all were released with broken health, and without remuneration 
for injuries and outrages inflicted on them. 

BILL DISCUSSED, 

The next day, February 4, the expatriation bill was again taken up, 
and four were made upon it. : 

February 5 and 6 the question was further discussed. 

February 10, 1868, the President sent in a lengthy answer to my re 
olution, including the correspondence on the arrest of our citizens. It 
was published in two volumes. 

February 11 and 12 the bill came up again, and twenty speeches 
were made. ‘ 

February 13 the bill was further discussed, and was then referred 
back to the committee, with many amendments and substi- 
tutes which had been offered with the intention of having an amended 


bill matured and 

On the 17th of Mr. Starkweather introduced a bill which 
passed the House in five minutes—yeas 114, nays 29—which approp 
ated $50,000 for the relief of our imprisoned citizens in Ireland. 

On the 10th of March, after a month’s deliberation, Mr. Banks re- 
ported a new bill, an improvement on the original bill, but retaumng 
the vigorous clause for re Three es were made upon It, 
but the question of the t of the President delayed its con- 
sideration till the 20th of April, when it was taken up, and after a 
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ne ne and 


dovet there was no speech made directly against the bill. 
SPEECHES ON THE BILL. 
From the Index to the Congressional Globe it appears that among 
those making more than one speech the following members spoke the 
number of times set opposite their names: 


4 Times. Times. 
Mr. Baker, of Tllinois..-.----- 5 Mr. Morgan, of Ohio....---.-. 4 
Banks, of Massachusetts ..26 Orth, of Indiana_______.__ 6 
Boyer, of Pennsylvania... 5 Paine, of Wisconsin_--___- 3 
Butler, of Massachusetts... 3 Pile, of Missouri...._.__- " 
Chanler, of New York..-. 4 Pruyn, of New York-_--_-_-_. 4 
Cullom, of Illinois. ....-~- 2 Robinson, of New York__. 6 
Donnelly, of Minnesota.... 2 Spalding, of Ohio.__.___-_- 2 
Eldredge, of Wisconsin.... 2 Van Trump, of Ohio--_-_- 7 
Garfield, of Ohio---.-.---- 1 Wilson, of Iowa___--___-- 5 
Higby, of California ----- 6 Woodward, of Pa__...---- 2 
Ingersoll, of Ilinois-- ---- 3 Wood, of New York.._--. 2 
Jenckes, of Rhode Island.. 8 Washburne, of Illinois.__. 5 
Judd, of Mlinois---.------ il Randall, of Pennsylvania__ 2 
Maynard, of Tennessee -- - - 4 Griswold, of New York... 2 


I may here state that during the entire discussion of this great ques- 
tion in the House of Representatives, James G. Blaine, of Maine, and 
Joux A. LOGAN, of Tlinois, both prominent members and ready de- 
haters, neversaid aword upon it. The nearest approach either of them 
made to a speech was by Mr. LOGAN, who asked me some questions to 
which I replied. 

THE BILL IN THE SENATE. 

In three days, April 23, it was reported to the Senate, and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, consisting of Senators Sumner 
(chairman), Fessenden, Cameron, Harlan, Morton, Patterson of New 
Hampshire, and Johnson. In that committee it slept for two months, 
till June 23, when it was reported to the Senate. 

Irritated at the long delay in the Senate on this bill in demanding 
the release or retrial of Warren and Costello, on the 15th day of June, 
1868, I obtained unanimous consent to offer the following resolution, 
which was read, considered, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States is hereby requested by this 
House to take such measures as shall appear proper to secure the release from 
imprisonment of Messrs. Warren and Costelto, convicted and sentenced in Great 
Britain for words and acts spoken and done in this country by ignoring our 


naturalization laws ; and to take such other measures as will secure their return 
to our flag with such ceremonies as are appropriate to the occasion. 


LORD STANLEY SURRENDERS. 


The next day, June 16, 1868, Lord Stanley addressed a note to Mr. 
Thornton, the English minister at Washington, in which he says that 
Her a? Government were prepared to negotiate a naturalization 
treaty ‘‘and no longer hold to the doctrine of indefeasible allegiance.’’ 

On the 22d of the same month Mr. Secretary Seward addressed a 
note to Mr. Moran, our chargé d’affaires in London, inclosing my res- 
olution of the 15th, at the request of the President, and calling atten- 
tion to the bill then pending in the Senate (act of July 27, 1868), which 
had passed the House, requiring the President to make reprisals in case 
ofa denial to naturalized Americans of the rights conceded to native 
American citizens. Mr. Seward directed that a copy of my resolution 
and his note should be left, after reading, with Lord Stanley. 

Within a week afterward (June 28, 1868) Lord Stanley wrote a note 
to Mr. Thornton, which he was to show to Mr. Seward, leaving a copy, 
in which he acknowledges the receipt of Mr. Seward’s note and my 
resolution, and stating that Her Majesty’s Government had a sincere de- 
sire to dispose of the naturalization question in a manner satisfactory to 
both countries. He tried to answer my resolution by stating that War- 
ren and Costello had cruised along the coast of Ireland with the intent 
to land men and arms in Ireland. He does not state under what law 
an American citizen could be punished in England for any intent he 
might have had while on American soil or on an American deck, if he 
did not attezapt to carry that intention out by any overt act in British 


territory 

This enna may be seen at length in the Washington Daily 
Shronicle of ber 4, 1868. It was copied from English newspa- 
pers and was not communicated to Congress by our Government. 

Lord Stanley’s declaration of England’s willingness to surrender Eng- 
land’s pet theory of i to the American doctrine on 
expatriation and ization was cabled to Mr. Sumner, who read it 
to the Senate. 


DISCUSSION IN SENATE. 


July 10, Senator Conness, of California, a native of Ireland, succeeded 
in making the bill the special order for the next Monday, July 13. 
Itcame up asaspecial order, butwent over. July 16 and July 17 efforts 
me yee The  committen seemed inclined to et 

~ measure i grown too strong to: be trifled 
a In the mean Bese both of a the great political parties had made 

question 2 eee in their platforms. 
ay length, July 18, 1868, it came up for discussion in the Senate and 

- Sumner led off. The Senate committee had stricken out the House 

‘ction for reprisals and insisted that the President should report to 


yeas 104, nays 4. During the entire | Congress. Five speeches were made; July 20, four more were made; 


July 22, eight or ten Senators spoke upon it, including Sumner, Con- 
ness, Buckalew, Williams, and Conkling. 

July 23, debate continued at great length. 

PASSAGE OF THE LAW. 

Saturday, July 25, debate was resumed, and Congress was to adjourn 
Monday, July 27. The vote was taken and the bill passed—yeas 39, 
nays 5. On the same day it was sent to the House and immediately 
passed as amended by unanimous vote, and on the 27th of July, 1868, 


it was signed by President Johnson and became a law. 
THE BILL AS PASSED. 


As finally passed the bill is the great bulwark of American citizenship 
in foreign lands. In consequence of its passage treaties were made with 
us by England, Prussia, and other countries, and if faithfully executed 
wili easily prevent the imprisonment of any innocent American citizen 
by any foreign government. It was practically ignored by Lowell in 
the outrages perpetrated on our citizens in 1881—’82. Its full text is as 
follows: 


“ 

Whereas the right of expatriation is a natural and inherent right of all people 

indispensable to the enjoyment of the rights of life, liberty,and the pursuit o 
happiness; and 

Whereas in the recognition of this principle this Government has freely re- 
ceived emigrants from all nations, and invested them with the ris:ts of citizen- 
ship; and i 

Whereas it is claimed that such American citizens, with their dese:-ndants, 
are subjecis of foreign states, owing allegiance to the governments ther:of; and 

Whereas it is necessary to the maintenance of public peace that this claim of 
foreign allegiance should be promptly and finally disavowed: Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That any declaration, instruction, opinion, order, 
or decision of any officer of this Government which denies, restricts, impairs, 
or questions the right of expatriation is hereby declared inconsistent with the 
fuudamental principles of this Government. ) 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all naturalized citizens of the United 
States, while in foreign states, shall be entitled to,and shall receive from this 
Government, the same protection of person and property that is accorded to 
native-born citizens in like situations and circumstances. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, Ti.at wheneverit shall be made known tothe 
President that any citizen of the United States has been unjustly deprived of his 
liberty by or under the authority of any foreign government, it shall be the dut 
of the President forthwith to demand of that government the reasons for such 
imprisonment, and if it appears to be wrongful and in violation of the rights of 
American citizenship the President shall forthwith demand the release of such 
citizen, and if the release so demanded is unreasonably delayed or refused, it 
shall be the duty of the President to use such means, not amounting to acts of 
war, as he may think necessary and proper to obwin or effectuate such release, 
and all the facts and proceedings relative thereto shall as soon as practicable be 
communicated by the President to Congress. 


OPINIONS ON THE BILL. 


How great and grand this law appears in our history may be seen by 
a few extracts from some of our leading statesmen during its passage 
through Congress, and afterward on various occasions: 


Mr. Judd, of [llinois, formerly our minister to Prussia, and well acquainted 
with the question, addressed the House at length on the 2d day of December, 
1867. He said he had listened attentively to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Rosrnson }, and the question was a national one. ‘‘ The honorand dignity 
of the nation were involved in the question, and to neglect or delay action upon 
it as it was now presented would sink this proud country almost out of the list 
of nations.”” He concluded his remarks by this expressive sentence: 

“To settle this conflict upon the basis of Americanism would possess for me 
more attraction than the reputation of having purchased a hemisphere. I re- 
gard the protection of national citizenship as far above the acquisition of terri- 
tory, and 6o I believe the future historian will write it.” 

Mr. Wiison, of Iowa (now Senator), chairman ofthe Judiciary Committee of 
the House of Representatives, in a speech delivered by him January 30, 1868, said: 

“We are not now dealing with a mere question of election, nor playing a pleas- 
ing game for the votes of naturalized citizens. Whoever views the present occa- 
sion through such glasses will greatly mistake the magnitude of the propor- 
tions of the subject with which we are dealing. The stern fact that we are 
breasting the current and immemorial doctrine of most of the nations of the 
earth respecting the right of expatriation should place us on a higher plane of 
statesmanship than that which consults merely the present and transient effect 
of its action.” 

Speaking of the second section of the bill as it was finaliy adopted, protecting 
native and naturalized citizens alike, Mr. W1ILson said: 

‘*Thus far the section challenges the attention and practice of every nation 
from which we have drawn the foreign element of our population. It isaffirm- 
ative, agressive, and boldly American. Let this be declared as the policy of this 
country and no one can mistake it. It is agrand assault on the miserable feudal 
doctrine of non-expatriation. Itsounds like the deep-swelling tones of a nation 
whose origin and growth rest upon the right of expatriation. It is the voice of 
potential America riving the policies which assert the perpetual allegiance of a 
man to the place of his birth. It breathes the breath of life into that clause of 
the Constitution which declares that Congress shall have power to establish a 
uniform rule of naturalization. It gives vitality to this constitutional power, 
and elevates our naturalization laws above the level of cheats and snares.”’ 

Judge Woodbridge, of Vermont. one of the ablest men then in Congress, in 
his speech of February 12, 1868, said: 

“No graver question has ever been presented before the American Congress. 
* * © In whatever aspect we view it, one of two results must inevitably fol- 
low: either successful negotiation or a foreign war. It is above party. It rises 
above the making and unmaking of Presidents. It assumes the proportions of 
a great national question, enunciating the inherent right of expatriation, and 
the determination of our Government to extend hereafter the same protection 
of person and property to the naturalized and native-born citizen.” 

Godlove S. Orth, of Indiana, long time a member of Congress and a 
distinguished member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, at a meet- 
ing in Cooper Union, New York, heldon the 3d day of April, 1882, said: 

In 1868 the American Congress formulated for the first time into law the sen 
timent of protection to American citizens. Now, then, what isthatlaw? Itis 
as sacred to American citizens as any line in the Declaration of Independence. 
It is as important to the protection of the citizen abroad as the Constitution of 
the Government is important to the protection of the citizen at home. Under 
this law we plant ourselves, upon this law we stand, and from this law no 
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power on God's earth can move us. [Tremendous cheering, renewed again 
and again, the whole audience rising. ] 


In Barnes’s History of the Fortieth Congress my ene aaewaee: 
ten by Horace Greeley while this measure was pending, and he refers 
to it in these words: 

If this question shall be ultimately settled to the satisfaction of the large class 
more especially interested, the credit will be largely due to Mr. Ropinson’s 
ardent and indefatigable efforts. 

And the New York Tribune, under better editorial influences than it 
now enjoys, published on the 14th of May, 1870, the ratification of the 
treaty with England, made in pursuance of the law of February 27, 
1868. And Mr. Greeley, in his editorial, thus refers to it: 

Yesterday's cable telegram informed us that the Royal assent was given to 
the British naturalization law. Thus England abandons her doctrine of perpet- 
ual allegiance and acknowledges the right of expatriation. Itshould not be for- 
gotten that this measure owes its success in a large measure to WILLIAM E. Ros- 
inson, of Brooklyn, who first introduced and urged it through the Fortieth Con- 
gress, which Congress deserves the credit of having passed the law. 

A. 8. HEWITT ON W. KE. ROBINSON. 
On the 2d day of March, 1882, Hon. ABRAM S. HEwITT, of New York, 


delivered a speech in this House, from which I make the following ex- 
tract: 


In 1867 American citizens who had gone to Great Britain were seized, brought 
to trial, convicted, and putin prison. The excitement thus produced in the minds 
of our adopted citizens resulted in the election of Hon. W11114M E. Rosrysor to 
the Fortieth Congress, for the express purpose of securing such action on the part 
of the administration and such ——— from as might be necessary 
for the protection of our naturalized citizens, resident or traveling in foreign 
lands. And this legislation he succeeded in securing ; and after carefully exam- 
fing thesteps by which it was secured, Iam to say that he is fully jus- 
tifiec — — the legislation of 1868 as his work, and in declaring in this House 
or elsewhere- - 


teen years of misrepresentation. I can afford to wait for futur tribut 

incoming years for my recent actions, which have been so perseveringls 
ridiculed, misrepresented, and belied. If these tributes are deans 
till after my death they will be appreciated by my children. wh..." 
felt with me the great injustice done me by a licentious press _ 

It is a source of pride to me, and will be to my children, that | ya 
privileged to achieve this great work for mankind, to revolutionize the 
law of nations, and toestablish for the first time in the world’s hic... 
that a man had a right ‘o himself. Amid the clash of arms jy, o. 
second war, waged upon this very question, while Decatur, Por:,. 
Rodgers, Stewart, McDonough, Perry, and Blakeley at sea, and Maco») 
Brown, and Jackson on land, all Irish, were struggling, at the eos: » 
countless millions of money and thousands of precious lives, to e<ts),. 
lish the right of expatriation, an Irish boy was born in an humble on. 
tagein Tyrone, who found his way to the Congress of his beloved ad, ypted 
country, to whom the credit is given of accomplishing what our nays) 
and military heroes whom I have named and our statesmen—A}}er: 
Gallatin, Harrison Gray Otis, John C. Calhoun, Nathaniel Macon, Lewis 
Cass, and Daniel Webster—failed to secure. ; 

With that law on ourstatute-book and fearlessly administered thors 
would have been no fear of any American citizen ever being held in , 
foreign prison again, even for one hour, without specific charges beiny 
made against him. . 

My first term in Congress ended on the 4th of March, 1869, and unde; 
the same system of misrepresentation about my devoting too much tine 
to Ireland, &c., I did not receive a renomination. 

THE FORTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS. 

In November, 1880, new troubles for American citizens in Irelanj 
were anticipated, and the people of Brooklyn returned me again ty 
Cor . The administration of James A. Garfield came into power 
on the 4th of March, 1881, and about that time England, in defiance of 
our law and of her treaties with us, chose to fill her jails with guiltless 
American citizens. James Russeil Lowell was our minister to Eng- 
land and James G. Blaine was Secretary of State. . 

Congress was not to assemble till the following December, but a spe- 
cial session of the Senate was called for the 4th of March, 1481, and on 
the 12th of April, on motion of Senator Burnside of Rhode Island, a res- 
olution was adopted calling upon the President for information touch- 
ing the arrest and imprisonment of Michael P. Boyton, who claimed 
to be a citizen of the United States. Mr. Boyton had a passport from 
the State Department certifying that he was a citizen of the United 
States. In December, 1880, January, 1881, he was tried at Dublin, 
in common with prominent members of Parliament from Ireland and 
officers of the Irish Land League. As definite charges for commission 
of crime were made against him, and he had a reasonably speedy trial, 
he made no appeal for protection as an American citizen, and cn the 
25th of January, 1881, he was acquitted by a disagreement of the jury. 


AMERICANS IN PRISON. 

On the 2d of March, 1881, two days before the inauguration of Mr. 
Garfield, the British Parliament passed the ‘‘ coercion act,’’ which ena- 
bled their Government to arrest on mere suspicion; and on the 
8th of that month, four days Mr. Garfield’s inauguration, Mr. 
Boyton was again arrested without any intention of trying him for or 
charging him with crime, but holding him for eighteen months at the 
discretion of the Lord Lieutenant. He at once telegraphed to Mr. 
Lowell, demanding the protection of his Government against this out- 

e, with a written erent against it. 

forbear through to go into the delays interposed in this case 
for a month or more, which time was diligently occupied by our mia- 
ister and consuls in picking flaws in Mr. Boyton’s certificate of citizen- 
ship. Our courts had properly long ago decided that in all such cases 
the certificate was prima facie evidence, and the examination of the de- 
tails how the was obtained should not be allowed to delay 
proceedings upon it. Mr. Boyton had his rt under the broad 
seal of the State t. He had fought in our war and was 00 
that ground enti to citizenship. His father was naturalized, and 
had often voted in our elections, as he had done, and was just as much 
a citizen as James Russell Lowell; and yet the agents of our Gover- 
ment had managed to argue the seal of the State Department of our 
official documents, to favor the unjust and outrageous acts of the }ritish 
Government upon our citizenship, and had refused to do anything for 
Mr. Boyton til this demand for information was made by the Senate. 

And not only so, but this resolution which should have had an im- 
mediate answer was not even noticed, but was delayed for thirty-cigs! 
days, till the last day fixed for age weaclonadie of the special session, 
when no action could be taken upon it. And it was never referrec © 


Alone I did it. 


He claims no more than his just due when he asserts that prior to this | 
lation the feudal doctrine of perpetual allegiance, which is a doctrine of 

ical servitude, had not been abandoned, except as the result of the war of 1812, 
by any leading European nation, but after our legislation of 1868 it was ex- 
pressly abandoned by all of them; so that in fact the rights of our naturalized 
citizens were as fully recognized by the civilized world as our duty to protect 
them had been asserted in the war of 1812. 

In securing this legislation there is a striking similarity between the scenes of 
disorder which we have waaay witnessed, whenever my col from Brook- 
1 has taken the floor, and the oceyrrences of the Fortieth That 
Gon assembled in extra session on the 4th of March. On the of March 
Mr. Rosrxson introduced the familiar resolution of inquiry, ee Spee the 
President for information as to American citizens held under arrest reland. 

On the 20th March Secre' Seward sendsa letter refusing to furnish the cor- 
res dence on the ground its publication t be detrimental to the pub- 
lic interests. Congress then took a recess until 3d of July, and on the 10th 
Mr. RoBInson again renewed the subject in a resolution i cting the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs to report immediately whether American citizens had 
been arrested, tried, and convicted or sentenced for words spoken or acts done 
in the United States. Again there was a scene, but the motion was carried. On 
the 20th of July the State Department stated to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs that it had no such information. On the same day Co: took a recess 
until the 2lst November,and upon that day Mr. Rosrnson o & resolution 
of impeachment against our minister to Ej , and made a speech in which 
he outlined the measures of legislation which were subsequently adopted. But 
at that time there was a scene as usual, and no action. 

On the 2d of December, on the very SS second session, Mr. RoBrINson 
got the floor, and for an hour p: his ws,amid great ition and ex- 
citement, upon the attention of the House. Up to this time he stood alone 
in advocating the itofe riation, but on this occasion Mr. Judd, of Illinois, 
came to his su n an able speech, and the resolutions of Mr. Ropinson were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, of which happily he was a mem- 


ber. 

Then followed aseries of vast publ ic meetings over the whole country, in which 
the principles of Mr. Roprson’s resolutions were indorsed, the result of which 
was that Congress was flooded with petitions and resolutions, showing that the 
country was thoroughly aroused on this question, so vital to the ind: 
of the Republic. Nearly every member of the House was suddenly waked up 
to the magnitude of the question, so that in the course of a month a dozen or more 
bills and resolutions were introduced declaring forthe right of expatriation and 
for the protection of our naturalized citizens. 

On the 27th of January, 1868, Mr. Banks, chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, reported a bill providing for reprisals as a remedy for the unjust 
arrest of our citizens. There isachange! The first eepert was a bill for repris- 
als. This bill was most elaborately discussed, all the ing members of the 
House taking part in the discussion. Meanwhile, the State Department relented 
and sent in the cor ndence, filling now two bulky printed volumes. Onthe 
18th of February the House passed, under suspension of the rules, in five min- 
utes, a bill appropriating $50,000 for the relief of our citizens imprisoned abroad. 
The vote was 114 to 29, the n ve votes being, with one exception, all cast by 
Republicans. On the 10th of March Mr. Banks reported an amended bill, which, 
after much discussion, was finally passed on the 20th of April, with only four 
votes in the negative, all Republicans. I have not time to follow the kone 
discussion which took place in the Senate, but the bill, with amendments, was 
finally passed by a vote of 39 yeas to 5 nays, the latter all Republicans. The 
House concurred in the amendments, and the act was by the Presi- 
dent on the 27th of July, 1868, a day which witnessed a of 
Say less important to the freedom of the world than the Declaratiou of In- 

ependence. 

This was the work of my coll ie, WILLIAM E. Ropryson, and there is no man, 
not even a Republican, who can justly contest his claim to the credit of this great 
measure of justice and natural right. 

The passage of this bill was followed by treaties in 1870 with Great Britain, 
France, Prussia, and other countries, recognizing the right of 80 


that now and henceforth international law recognizes no Gitetense benueen again. There it lies in the Senate without notice of the injustice doue 
native-born and naturalized ao onm ot inn - — to Mr. Boyton. 

It has been necessary to recite istory this at such ip session 
length in order to refute the claim of the gentleman diana, that the legis- One would naturall suppose that even if Congress was ms i the 
lation of 1868 was due to the Republican and is to be credited to their ree- | the Government take means to its citizens abroad. Ut 
ord. It was,in fact, nota measure, the best men on both sides con- | citizens had been arrested whose ci ip could not be questioned. 


In June and July, 1881, Mr. Henry O’Mahony, of Buffalo, John McEa- 
and others Rinsamtiaie: and their cases were brought to the notice 

of Mr. Lowell. June, July, August, September, October, Bovenis 

and December of 1881, and January and February of 1832—nine moo 


tributed to its success; but so far as it was it was opposed only by Re- 
publicans. It owed its final triumph the courage and persistence, in 
order and out of order—and generally the my ever-genial but some- 
times rather impetuous colleague. 


It was worth waiting for to have that tribute paid to me after four- 
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ne ee : 


and yet Mr. Lowell, up to the 22d of February, 1882, made no 
rt to the State Department, and the State Department seemed rest- 
fal in blissful ignorance of their fate. 
March (3d), 1881, Mr. Joseph B. Walsh, Joseph Dalton, a native 
ip osha, Wis., and others were arrested. 


citizen of Ken 
CONGRESS ASSEMBLES. 
The Forty-seventh Congress came together on the 5th of December, | 


1981, and Mr. Kemer, of Ohio, was elected Speaker of the House. No 
other business being transacted except the election of officers of the 
loam. NUMEROUS ADJOURNMENTS. 

On the second day I rose to a question of privilege, but the Speaker 
ruled that the drawing for seats took precedence, and after the draw- 
‘oe the House adjourned until Friday, the 9th. On the 9th I again 
ought the floor, but Mr. Robeson, of New Jersey, moved to adjourn 

in till Tuesday. the 13th. I objected to adjournment, as I had im- 
tant businessto bring before the House. Mr. KELLEY, of Pennsy]- 
Li asked if my resolution was so ephemeral that it would not keep 
till Tuesday, the 13th, and the House adjourned till the 13th. Here 
was over a week wasted without attempting to attend to any business, 
and the House refused to listen to the appeal of our imprisoned citizens, 
whose imprisonment was not ephemeral. 

Upon the 13th the day was spent in calling for some thousands of 
bills. When this business was about half through the call was sus- 

ded, and Mr. Robeson, of New Jersey, moved to adjourn over three 
days more, till Friday, the 16th. I objected, and demanded the yeas 
and nays, but they were refused, and so all business went over; our 
citizens still in jail without a word of sympathy. It was also agreed 
that on the 16th the only business to be transacted would be to finish 
the call of States. I said I had matters of importance (the case of our 
imprisoned citizens) and I would object to any understanding that 
precluded me from calling up their cases. Mr. Cox, of New York, said 
it was too late now to object. I replied that if my objection was too 
late I would fling it in notwithstanding its lateness. 

The House met again on Friday, the 16th, and immediately after the 
reading of the Journal I said: “‘I have a resolution here’’ (the resolution 
about our imprisoned citizens). Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, called for 
the regular order, which the Speaker declared took me off the floor. I 
claimed my resolution as a matter of privilege. The Speaker ruled 
against me. I then said: 

Our citizens are suffering unjust imprisonment abroad, and yet nobody can be 
heard in their behalf, The House will hear from me hereafter. 

The call of States then proceeded, and when New York was called 
Mr. Cox presented a resolution of inquiry about our imprisoned citi- 
zens, but no statement of their case was allowed, and the matter was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. A petition at an earlier 
day had been presented by Mr. Upson, of Texas, from citizens of San 
Antonio, asking Congress to attend to their cases. After the call was 
completed as far as Rhode Island, the House, on motion of Mr. Robeson, 
of New Jersey, adjourned till Monday, the 19th. On Monday, the 19th, 
the call of States was concluded, and on motion of Mr. Robeson, of New 
Jersey, it was ordered that the House adjourn over till Wednesday, the 
ist. 

On the 2ist the House met. The Speaker announced the commit- 
tees, and after some unimportant business I asked for consent to offer 
a resolution ing the imprisonment of our citizens by England. 
Mr. Robeson, of New Jersey, objected, and so on this 21st day of De- 
cember, 1881, both Houses adjourned over till Thursday, January 5, 
1882, and thus one whole month was wasted; and, although we had 
nothing else to do, not a moment could be spared for the consideration 
thecase of innocent citizens suffering unjust imprisonment for months, 

Congress steadily and refusing to devote one minute to 
the consideration of tera and sufferings. 
_ On the 4th of January, 1884, the House reassembled, and soon after 
its opening Mr. Robeson again moved an adjournment over till Janu- 
ary 9, which was carried. 


THE CASE COMES UP. 


On the 23dof January the question finally, after so much delay, came 
beforethe House. Congress had been in session for eight weeks, our citi- 
zens still in prison and no attention given them. Mr. Orth, of Indiana, 
reported from the Committee on Foreign Affairs that they had had cer- 
tain resolutions, petitions, and memorials before them relating to the ar- 
restof American citizens in Great Britain, and reported a resolution ask- 
ing the President for information. I took the floor and commenced to 
speak, but before I concluded the announcement of the death of Sena- 
‘or Burnside came up inorder, and the question went over till the 26th of 
January. On the 26th I continued and concluded myremarks. I re- 
ferred to the correspondence on protecting American hog products in 
England while we refused any protection to living American citizens. 


| quoted pr Karn ae. Russell’s interference in the Madiai case in 
Tuscany ; case ers in Abyssinia, where England 
fumed the captieh aad kien king in reseuing her prisoners; to 
Me deta, Koszta, &c., and concluded by offering an amendment to 


resolution that the President be requested, if any American 
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citizen is now detained in any British prison, to make the demand pro- 
vided for in the act of July 27, 1868. I pronounced the other method 
ahumbug. My amendment was ruled out of order, and the resolution 
was adopted. 










































































THE GREAT DIFFICULTY. 


This was the main difficulty. We kept resolving to inquire when 
we should have been demanding, and the Government kept all thetime 
ignoring the law which, after such exhaustive debate, had been made 
for this very contingency, and of which the Secretary of State and our 
minister to England seemed never to have heard. My demand was 
that the law of July 27, 1868, should be followed and the demand 
therein provided should be made. Had this been done our citizens 
would not have been kept in prison one hour. I said the course pur- 
sued in inquiring and not acting would require a thousand years to get 
a fly out of a molasses cup. 

The debate was continued, Mr. S.S. Cox, Mr. Orth, Mr. Dunnell, and 
others taking part in it. 

It is a curious fact that Mr. Orth, in ridiculing any attack on Lon 
don, referred to the safety of London Bridge and the Tower of London 
recently attacked. It has been shown that if our demand for the re- 
lease of our prisoners had been denied the destruction of London would 
not have been so difficult. 


WAS THE IMPRISONMENT LEGAL? 

In this debate and in the correspondence of the State Department 
with Mr. Lowell, the false idea was adopted that if England chose to 
imprison her own citizens on mere suspicion, under the suspension of 
habeas corpus, she could do the same with ours. This monstrous doc- 
trine I challenged, and in order to have it settled I introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution on the 6th of February, 1881: 

Resolved, That the Attorney-General of the United States is hereby directed to 
communicate to this House his opinion in writing on the following question 

If Joseph WARREN Krirer, Speaker of this House, or Alonzo B. Cornell, gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, or Charles Carroll, a laborer in the department 
of public works in the city of New York, being a citizen of the United States, 
visit any part of the British Empire, and should there be arrested without hav- 
ing committed any crime, and without any definite charge of crime being alleged 
against him, could the English Government, by suspending the habeas corpus, 
or otherwise, lawfully detain him indefinitely on suspicion, without trial or 
without any right in our Government to demand his release? Also his opinion 
on the application of the law of July 27,1568,to such cases, and the President's 
duty under it. 

The idea that England could arrest and keep in prison indefinitely, 
without trial, any of our distinguished citizens—say the Speaker of the 
House, or a governor of a State, or the humblest citizen of the Repub- 
lic—who had committed no crime, by suspending law and proclaiming 
the district in which he was found, wasso monstrous that Lintroduced 
this resolution, which was most sensible and timely. Had it been 
adopted, and had the Attorney-General answered it as it deserved to 
be answered, our citizens would have been instantly released. The 
Anglicised press, however, chose to pour its senseless ribaldry upon the 
resolution and upon its author; and on the 14th of February Mr. Orth; 
from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, reported it back with a recom- 
mendation to lay it on the table. On a division the vote stood—yeas 
85, nays 45; from which it appeared that there were only forty-five 
members of the House caring enough for our citizens to inquire into 
the legality of their cruel imprisonment. 

THE YEAS AND NAYS. 

Mr. Cox and myself demanded the yeas and nays. They were or- 
dered, and resulted in the affirmative—yeas 117, nays 102. When the 
members could escape being put on record there were two to one against 
this very timely resolution, but when they had to go on record 102 
voted against smothering the inquiry, and it was carried by a majority 
of 15. I give the yeas and nays without comment, as follows 

YEAS—117 


Aiken, Farwell, Sewell S. Miles, Smith, A. Herr 
Aldrich, Fisher, Moore, Smith, Dietrich C. 
Anderson, Fulkerson, Morey Spaulding, 
Armfield, Garrison, Norcross, Speer, 

Atkins, Grout, O'Neill, Stone, 

Bayne, Guenther, Orth Strait 
Beltzhoover, Hall, Pacheco, Thompson, Wm. G, 
Bowman, Hammond, John Payson Tucker 

Briggs, Hawk, Peele, Tyler, 

Browne. Hazelton, Pierce t pdegraff, ae 
Burrows,"JuliusC. Heilman, Phister, Updegraff, Thomas 
Butterworth, Hepburn, Pound, Urner 

Candler, Hiscock, Prescott Valentine, 
Cannon, Hoblitzell, Ranney Van Aernam, 
Carlisle, Horr, Ray, Wadsworth 
Carpenter, Houk, Reagan, Wait 

Cassidy, Hubbs, Reed Walker 

Caswe:l, Humphrey, Rich Ward 

Chalmers, Jacobs, Richardson,D.P. Washburn 

Cook, Jadwin, Robertson, Watson, 

Cox, Wm. R, Jones, James K. Robeson, Webber, 

Crapo, Joyce, Robinson, Geo. D West, 

Crowley, Kasson, Robinson, JamesS. White 

Dawes, Kelley, Ryan, Williams, Chas. G, 
Deering, Kenna, Scoville Willits, 

De Motte, Lewis Shackelford, Wilson, 

Dowd, Lindsey, Shallenberger, Wood, Walter A. 
Dunnell, Manning, Sherwin 

Errett, Marsh, Shultz, 

Evins. Mason, Skinner 
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NAYS—10. 
Beach, Bragg, Clark, Darrell, 
Berry, Brewer, Clements, Davis, G. R. 
Black, Brumm, Cobb, Davis, L. H, 
Blackburn, Buchanan, Colerick, Dibrell, 
Bianchard, Burrows, Jos. H. Cox, 8. 8. Dugro, 
Bland, Caldwell, Covington, Ellis, 
Bliss, Chapman, Cravens, Finley, 
Blount, Clardy, Culberson, Flower, 
Ford, Jones, George W. Mutchler, Stockslager, 
Forney, King, Oates, Thompson, P. B, 
Geddes, Ladd, Phelps, Tillman, 
George, Latham, Randall, Townsend, Amos 
Gunter, Leedom, Rice, John B. Turner, Henry G. 
Hardenbergh, Lord, Rice, Theron M. Turner, Oscar 
Hardy, Martin, Richardson, John Upson, 
Harmer, Matson, Ritchie, Vance, 
Harris, Henry 8. McKinley, Robinson, Wm. E. Warner, 
Haseltine, Mcl ane, Rosecrans, Wellborn, 
Hatch, MeMillin, Scales, Wheeler, 
Herbert, Miller, Scranton, Whitthorne, 
Hewitt, A. S. Mills, Shelley, Williams, Thomas 
Hewitt, G. W. Morrison, Simonton, Wise, George D. 
Holman, Mosgrove, Singleton, Jas. W. Wise, Morgan R. 
Hooker, Moulton, Sparks, Young. 
House, Muldrow, Springer, 
Hutchins, Mureh, Stephens, 


So the report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs was agreed to. 

The Democrats voting with the Republicans were 25; the Republic- 
ans voting with the Democrats, 18. Had the 25 Democrats voted with 
the great majority of their party the vote would have been—yeas 92, 
nays 127. Why these Democrats voted against their party I never 
could understand. The British minister here and the English Govern- 
ment interpreted it to mean that Congress did not really care whether 
Irish-American citizens were insulted or not. And the British min- 
ister thought it of importance enough to communicate my resolution 
and the vote ‘‘ tabling ’’ the same, which he informs his lordship was 
the same as killing it, in a special dispatch the very day the English 
victory was achieved in this House. 

PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

About this time the country became fully aroused to the importance 
of this question, and petitions, resolutions, and remonstrances came into 
Congress by the hundred. Meetings were held in all the leading cities 
of the Union and resolutions passed and forwarded to Congress. 

At the meeting held in Buffalo, April 9, 1882, the chair was taken by 
Grover Cleveland, then the mayor of that city and now elected Presi- 
dent of the United States. To that meeting I had been invited, both 
by letter and telegram, but could not get away from my duties here. 
In opening that meeting Mr. Cleveland took the correct ground and 
announced the American doctrine as follows: 


We have aright to say and we do say that mere suspicion, without examina- 
tion or trial, is not sufficient to justify the long imprisonment of a citizen of 
America. Other nations may permit their citizens to be thusimprisoned. Ours 
will not. 

That is in glorious contrast to the monstrous doctrine allowed to dom- 
inate our diplomacy under Mr. Lowell:—that England by proclaiming 
a district in which she could find an American citizen might hold him 
on suspicion, without legal charge or trial, at her discretion or the will 
of the lord-lieutenant. 

, Many of the State Legislatures also passed resolutions, particularly 
New York, New Jersey, Illinois, &c., most of them mentioning me by 
name. Many of these resolutions were published in the COoNGREs- 
SIONAL RecorD. In the issue of March 17, 1882, appeared the follow- 
ing from my ow: city of Brooklyn: 

Jrerrerson HAL, Brooklyn, February 16, 1882. 

Deak Ste: I have been instructed by the executive committee of the Land 
League of Brooklyn to inform you of their cordial and hearty roval of your 
action in regard to the incarceration of American citizens in B dungeons. 
May God speed you in your noble and heroic struggle. Please convey to the 
Representatives who have soably sustained you our sincere and heartfelt thanks, 
and assure them that they, as you, shall ever retain a place in the hearts of all 


true Irishmen. 
JAMES DIXON, Secretary. 
Hon. Wiri1u1aM E. Ropryson. 


The convention of delegates from the various Land League branches 
of Boston and vicinity, in March, 1882— 


Resolved, That ourthanks are eminently due and are cordially tendered to Hon. 
W.E. Rosryson for his noble and manly exertions to obtain the relesse of 
ican citizens now incarcerated in British prisons. 


DELAY IN COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


By a rule of the House all resolutions of inquiry from the President 
and heads of Departments shall be reported back within one week. 
The resolution asking information from the State Department about 
our imprisoned citizens was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
on the 23d of January, 1882. On the 14th day of February it was brought 
before the House and recommitted to the committee with instructions. 
That committee consisted of Messrs. Williams of Wisconsin (chair- 
man), Orth, Kasson, Rice of Massachusetts, Dunnell, Lord, Walker, 
BLouNT, Wilson, DEUSTER, and BELMONT. 

The week passed, a month passed, and no notice was taken of it, 
while many of our citizens pined away dreary lives in British prisons. 
I did not desire to make myself too conspicuous, and should have 


ferred to have others move in the matter, but as no one did soI called 
up the matter on the 24th of March, 1882, and stated that if something 


were not soon done I should move to impeach our minister 
request of members of the committee the matter was laid oy, 


lution of January 31, with a letter from Secretary Fre 
it contained just ten lines as printed in the Recorp, inform); 
the negotiations had been ‘‘ conducted in a spirit of entire fri. 
The cruel incarceration of our innocent citizens did not cre, 
on the surface of our placidity! The next day, April 5, the p; 
favored us with a larger installment of information in reply too; 
lution. F 


an eloquent speech on the case of Daniel McSweeney. The pes)ns:.., 
which he offered and spoke upon was never afterward referred +, 


wait, and said, ‘‘This House is despised; the Government of Fy.) 
despises this country; what are we to do?”’ and I moved to dia, 
the committee and bring the matter before the House: 


it now three months before them, and we can not get a report, while , 
zens are still in British jails. 


day in the House. I spoke at length, and my speech was print 
pamphlet form and extensively circulated. It was of course ridiculed 
by the Anglicised part of our population, but it was liked by those who 
cherish American ideas. I was followed by Mr. Cox, of New York’ 
and Mr. Orth, of Indiana. The principal part of Mr. Orth’s speech 
was devoted to throwing doubts on the citizenship of 0’ Mahony, and 
yet in that speech he read a letter from our consul at Cork, dated June 
22, 1881, ten months before, stating that he had seen and forwarded to 
our minister at London the naturalization papers of Mr. 0’ Mahony. 
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Upon the 14th of April, 1882, Senator VoorHEEs, of Indiana, aj 


Mie 


April 22, 1882, came on and no report from the comunittes on 4 


resolution of January 23. I had now waited another month ace 
no one else took it up I asked, for information, how long we wor. +, 


re to 


uarve 


That committee is bound by our rules to report in one week. They } 


ave had 


On the 24th of April I again brought up the motion to disch 


arge the 


committee and have the House act upon it immediately. At the ro. 
quest of the committee I allowed it to go over till the next day 


April 25 I brought up the subject again, and was antagonize } 


contested-election case (Lynch against Chalmers). That questior : ne 
voted down, and I again renewed my motion. Mr. Kasson and other 
contended that my motion was not privileged and therefore not in or. 
der, and Mr. Kasson raised the question of consideration. On a division 


there were 59 for considering my motion as a privileged question ay 
78 against it. I called for the yeas and nays, and they were ox 
and here a curious fact developed itself. Whereas I could only 9 
on a mere division, upon the yeas and nays, where every one was bound 
to put himself on record, I had 144 in my favor and only 62 against 











me, 
ANOTHER FIELD DAY. 
The question now came squarely for discussion, and we had a feld 





better proof of his citizenship was required? Nobody doubted 


their genuineness. It wassaid that O’ Mahony held the position of poor- 
law guardian in Ireland, and that holding any such position was proof 
against his citizenship; while it is well known that Mr. Lowell him- 
self holds a position under the British laws and was elected at his own 
wish lord rector of a British university. Is he therefore not a citizen 
of the United States? 


I think it not out of place tosay here that I had a statement of 0’Ma- 


hony’s case from himself, sent to me with the request that I would 
lay it before Congress, which I tried several times to do, but was r- 
fased even to have it printed in the ReEcoRD, on the objection of an 
Englishman who was then a Representative from Vermont in this House. 


Mr. Orth was followed by Mr. DEusTER, the German member from 


Wisconsin, by Mr. Williams of Wisconsin, chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, who suggested that the Gladstone government 
might be willing to grant our wishes concerning these prisoners, bat 
were afraid of ish sentiment, which placed them ‘between the 


devil and the deep sea.’’ He delivered a fervent eulogy on Ireland; 


praising her virtues and pi ing her wrongs, and said some compli- 


mentary things of myself. Mr. Motte of Indiana, Mr. BLovyt 


of Georgia, Mr. WiLson of West Virginia, and Mr. Lord of Michigaa 


followed. 
Mr. WrLsow referred to the Eisenstrick affair between Germany and 
Nicaragua in 1876~'77 and 1878, in which, for less provocation thu a 
these cases, Nicaragua was compelled to apologize, to salute the (crman 
flag, and pay $30,000. In this case the United States acted as arbitrator, 
but in our own case we did not demand a salute of our flag nor com- 
ion to our citizens. 
Mr. BLount, of Georgia, in his speech referred to myself, and said: 
I believe that the agitation in this House that gentleman [Mr. Rostxsos, 
has produced speedy action on the part of this administration. I believe ss 
for months before the matter had been allowed to lag. P 
At the conclusion of the debate the original resolution was modified 
by Mr. Cox to the satisfaction of all parties and unanimously adop'e” 
Thus my proposition to discharge the committee and adopt the T' 
tion was successful. ’ 
It was at the conclusion of my speech that, after hearing the demands 
that were to be made and the successful issues to be anticipated, | 
dulged in this flight of fancy: Ne 
When Icame here Ifound the American Eagle drugged and drowsy, his blo 
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; tical pyzemia, his beak filled with Lowell garbage, and his 

= vite pone atildew of monarchy. I roused him from his ignoble 

pinions + prushed the mildew from his plumage, I gave his majestic voice to 

ous of liberty, and his imperial wing to fan the tempest and soar to the 
t 





Imagine what Lord Granville would have said if our minister had 
gone to him to browbeat him for any speech made or resolution adopted 
in the House of Commons. 

Yet so little notice was taken of this insolence except by myself that 
the committee never reported it back, and the Anglified press of the 
country, including the New York World, then claiming to be a Demo- 
cratic organ and edited I believe by William H. Hurlbert, roundly 
abused me for daring to question the English minister’s right to super- 
vise our legislation, and that New York World, in its issue of July 4, 
1882, took occasion to assure the British minister that I was of no im- 
portance—the very idea that West had previously communicated to 
Granville; and that same World, on that same national holiday, sug- 
gested that the press agent in Washington should suppress all mention 
of my doings. This idea was the last resort of the Anglified editors, 
which was in some respects afterward carried out, and wisely, too, for 
as long as the press published what I did, no matter how they abused 


me, the American people approved of it and I could well afford to let 
the Anglo-maniacs rave. 






sub. GLADSTONE PERPLEXED. 


The pressure in the House of Representatives and the action taken 
under by the President led to the relief of Ireland by the resig- 
tign of the lord-lieutenant and of Buckshot Foster. The Washing- 
hn Post in its issue of May 6, 1982, remarked editorially: 
, wson, of New York, is a very modest man ; ise 
Ra una Eiatinetion of having forced the’! British Se ae 
change of policy. 

Whether this remark was intended seriously or otherwise, there is a 
heap of truth in it. M ; 

The killing of Cavendish and Burke on that day was a terrible re- 
verse to these feelings of triumph. It emboldened the oppressors of 
Ireland. It strengthened the Gladstone government and enabled it to 
hold on to power and to continue its insults toour citizens. Had it not 
heen for their death our action on that 25th of April would have re- 
sulted in the unconditional release of our citizens and the destruction 
of Gladstone’s administration. — ; 

On the 15th of May, 1882, I again brought the case of our prisoners 
before the House, who were still retained in prison, and inquired 
whether degrading offers had been made to our imprisoned citizens to 

their liberation on insulting conditions. 

On the 23d of May the President sent some additional information 
concerning the prisoners. ? 

On the 20th day of June, 1882, the committee having failed to report 
my resolution of May 15, I gave notice that if it was not soon reported 
] would move to take it from the committee and have it acted on in 
the House. I also mentioned that while in our great debate of April 
95 we were told that only two American citizens were in prison, and 
that they would soon be discharged, there were now nine of our cit- 
izens lingering in British jails without charge of crime or hope of trial. 

On the 28th of June Mr. Orth reported a resolution from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, as a substitute for mine of June 15, calling 
on the President for additional information, and inquiring whether any 

ition had been made by any person holding office under our Gov- 
emment to any American citizen in British prisons to accept release 
upon conditions. 

Mr. Orth moved the previous question, on which I called for the yeas 
and nays; but they were refused, and, under the rule, fifteen minutes 
only were allowed to each side. 


THE RIGHT THING AT LAST. 


Mr. Wilson occupied the half of the time allowed to the opposition, 
but as an improvement for the first time offered the resolution for which 
I had been all the time contending, to request the President to demand 
the release of our prisoners under the law of July 27, 1868. 

Mr. Wilson was a member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
had the committee’s consent to offer his resolution as his own but not 
asa resolution of the committee. At the suggestion of Mr. McLane, 
of Maryland, he omitted the words, ‘‘not amounting to an act of war,”’ 
which are in the statute of July 27, 1868. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Wilson’s remarks I was allowed seven and 
a half minutes, which I indignantly declined, and denounced the frivo- 
lous conduct of our Government. 

Mr. Wilson’s resolution was passed unanimously. At a later hour 
he seems to have become frightened with the boldness and propriety of 
his own resolution, or to have been asked by others to modify the lan- 
guage by adding “‘in accordance with such precedents and usages as 
exist between the two governments.’’ Where he got this phrase I do 
not know, but I know it is not in the law of July 27, 1868, and I ob- 
jected and pronounced it nonsense and a weakening in the face of the 
enemy. Mr. Williams, chairman of the committee, said it was impor- 
tant if not vital, and the words were added. Without the modifica- 
tions it was the only sensible resolution of the kind that had been of- 
fered. It was the resolution I wanted from the first, but for which I 


= not get a hearing. It was adopted, but no reply was ever made 
I 



















MORE RESOLUTIONS. 
On the 17th of July, 1882, Mr. Cox and myself both presented reso- 
lutions of inquiry concerning ovr imprisoned citizens, Mr. Cox’s in- 
quiring more particularly about Mr. McSweeney. Mine was as follows: 


Resolved, That the President of the United States is hereby respectfully but 
urgently requested to inform this House when it may expect an answer to its 
resolution of June 28—now twenty days ago—adopted unanimously, calling for 
any additional information not heretofore communicated to Congress relative 
to our citizens still suffering unjust imprisonment in British jails; and whether 
any proposition has been made to any American citizens to accept their release 
upon conditions; and whether he has yet made the demand which this House 
unanimously requested him to make forthwith on said 28th day of June, 1882; 
and to report all the facts and proceedings as soon as practicable in compliance 
with the imperative provisions of the law of July 27, 1868; and whether any cor- 
respondence has taken place with James Russell Lowell—nominally our min- 
ister to Great Britain, but really doing police duty and detective work under 
Lord Granville in discovering imperfections in certificates of American citizen- 
ship, even when certified under seal of our courts and State Department—rela- 
tive to his resignation or recall, as requested by numerous petitions and resolu< 
tions presented to this House from the principal cities and States in the Union: 


The same day, Jnly 17, I also introduced the following additional 
resolution: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State is hereby directed to inform this House 
whether he can not now communicate the telegrams relating to our citizens in 
British prisons, the publication of which was thought to be incompatible with 
the public interest as expressed in his letter to the President of April 5, 1882, and 
that he is hereby directed to communicate every item of correspondence relat- 
ing to these citizens, by mail or cable, not hitherto communicated, which, everi 
if their publication may be deemed incompatible with the public interest, ma 
be considered in secret session of this House or of its Committee on Forei 


fairs. = 
These resolutions of Mr. Cox and myself were referred to the Com= 
mittee of Foreign Affairs, and from that chamber of somnolency they 
never returned, and of course neither President nor Secretary felt called 
upon to give information. 
INCOMPATIBLE WITH PUBLIC GOOD. 


‘ 

One of the monarchical ideas that have crept into our legislation is, 
that on resolutions of inquiry the phrase is introduced ‘‘if not incom< 
patible with the public welfare.’’ I fought against this phrase, and 
kept it out of my resolutions. 

How ridiculous it is! Who has the right to judge of the public good 
if not the representatives of the people? The President is chosen as’ 
the head servant of the people; the Secretaries are his assistant serv 
ants of the people. Suppose the master of any establishment wants to 
examine into its affairs and asks the employés for information, and they 
should inform him that it is incompatible with the good of the estab; 
lishment to communicate it! Congress is the master of all public busi- 
ness, including the public welfare, and they, not the President or his 
assistants, should judge what is or is not compatible with that public 
welfare. There is provision made for secret sessions of the House as 
well as of the Senate, and there all questions of compatibility to the 
public interests should be decided. f 

THE LAST EFFORTS. . 

On the 5th of August, 1882, the President sent his last message on 
the subject to the House. It was in answer to the resolution of this 
House of June 28. It should have been answered in twenty-four hours4 
but over five weeks were taken, and it was not sent in till Saturday af: 
ternoon, August 5, and Congress was to adjourn on Tuesday, the 7th 
Of course no further notice was taken of it for that session, and no no- 
tice has been taken since, except the resolution which I am now trying 
to get this House to rescue from the Committee on Foreign Affairs he- 
fore this Congress also goes into history. 

In that last message the President informed us that four citizens still 
remained in prison—O’ Mahoney, McSweeney, Slattery, and Gannon? 
the last named an American by birth; and we have no official informa- 
tion how, when, or on what terms they were released, or whether they, 
were released at all. McSweeney got out, at any rate, for we saw him 
here during the last election, but no member of this House knows any- 
thing about the release of the others. 


DISHONORING OUR OWN RECORD, 


During the whole dreary discussion of this subject every one of these 
seventeen prisoners produced passports, or naturalization papers, and 





















































































BRITISH INSOLENCE, 


On the 3d of July, 1881, I introduced a resolution asking information 
from the Secretary of State relating to the conduct of the British min- 
‘ster in relation to the proceedings in Congress touching the imprison- 
ment of our citizens in British jails. 

It was an important resolution and should have been adopted. The 
British minister had actuslly gone to the Secretary’s office to express 
hot only his disgust with my inacity, but to question the conduct 
of Mr. Orth and of the House in passing resolutions distasteful to him 
md to This insolence should have been noticed 
and rebuked. On the of January, the day I made my first 
mm the subject, Minister West wrote to Lord Granville as follows: 

Tealled Mr. Frelinghuysen’s attention to the terms of this resolution and to 

used in debate upon it. I remarked to Mr. Frelinghuysen that al- 
Saneet call pend he otiathod to such language ee that used by 
, reso) mwas uce a 
Miao 
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in every case, even in the cases of native citizens, months were spent in 
diligent efforts to piek flaws in their title tocitizenship. Had Decatur 
withheld his demand to the Dey of Algiers, or Captain Ingraham his 
demand on the commander of the Austrian man-of-war for the libera- 
tion of our citizens till the archives of our country were searched for 
proof of the regularity of the papers of their citizenship, the most brill- 
iant passages of our diplomatic history would never have been written. 

You may take all the cases in history where any nation has found 
any of its citizens imprisoned in ign countries and you can not find 
any but our own which permitted transgressing party to delay 
action by raising these quibbles. Mr. Boyton’s claim was more easily 
proved than Mr. Blaine’s would be. Mr. Boyton had the undoubted 
seal of the United States to prove his citizenship. Mr. Blaine could 
produce no proof that he was bern here. What would he say if he 
were arrested in a foreign country and nae 
and his Government refused to ask his release or speedy trial till they 
could spend sere fourteen or eighteen months in hunting family Bibles 
or church records to ascertain his place of birth? 


In my efforts in the Forty-seventh Congress to achieve the liberation 
of our citizens, as well as in my efforts to establish the t American 
doctrine of expatriation and naturalization, for which Mr. Hewrrt 
so fully gives me credit, the Anglified press kept prating about my 
wasting the time of Congress in talking on Ireland. It will probably 
astonish those who read these remarks that during the entire four years 
of my service in the Forty-seventh and Forty-eighth Congresses, now 

closing, I have not spoken a single word upen any Irish subject. My 
speeches were all on great American subjects. 

One of the silly stories told about me was that I had remarked, on 

i one occasion, that I did notcare tostay in the House because there was 

; nothing going on there except some American business. Now, I be- 
lieve I was foremost in opposing everything that was not American. I 
opposed 


ing foreign despots for presents sent to us; I opposed all measures that 

were not truly American, and several foolish efforts to legislate for the 
benefit of foreign potentates are now hung up in the House oenmy ob- 
jection; such as thanking England for the Alert, &c. 


But even if I had devoted some time to Ireland, we could hardly call 
her interests foreign subjects. 
I confess that I havea warm spot in my heart for Ireland. Into that 
; heart two eyes of Irish blue are ever looking. I have bathed my soul 
in her sorrows and flooded my memory with her sufferings. In fifty 
years absence from her I have felt inereasing love for her, and the palpi- 
tations of her heart have throbbed ingly against my own. 
Yon ask me why I, as an American, love her? I reply I could not 
be an American unless I did love her. 
;7 There is a fearful amount of woful or willfal ignorance among our 
: younger population in regard to the Irish element in this country and 
its serviees in the cause of our country. There is a moral deafness to 


John Armstrong. He or his father emigrated from Ireland te Lan- 
ing le eamtiies Kittioing im 1796, and his officers 
— Pennsylvania. Distinguished Indian wars, cocamand: 
Hugh Mereer, died 
ington’s army, and commanded the Pennsylvania at Brandy- 
wine and Germantown. In Congress 1778-'87. His son, John Arm- 
strong, prominent in Washington’s army, and aid 
and General Mercer, whom he carried dead from the field of Princeton, 
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married @ sister of Chancellor Livingston and annt of My. Genera} 
Montgomery. Hisdanghter married William B. Astor. Senato; »- - 
United States from New York, brigadier-general in the seco.) 
and Secretary of War in President. Madison’s Cabinet. |..." 
ous distinguished descendants, among them his grandson, the)..." 
John J Astor. His sons—four of them—his son John betes aid 4. 
General Brown. Thus three generations of John Armstrongs oyna... 
ous in their country’s heroism. 7 
Ephraim Blaine, one of whose descendants is James G. Paina 
Richard Butler, elder of five brothers of the family of Ormon) ;, 
Ireland—distinguished at Saratoga and Stony Point, and fell in avs 
at St. Clair’s defeat—his brothers William, Thomas, Perciva), aq Pi 
all gallant officers, Thomas receiving the thanks of Way... 
the field at Monmouth, and of Washington at Brandywine, ech. 
these five brothers giving gallant sons to the American Army. Pen z 
val’s son, William Orlando Butler, of Kentucky, recently decease 
serving in the second war and that with Mexico, succeeding Gene, 
Scott in chief command of our army im Mexico. In Congress jpn, 
years and Democratic candidate for Vice-President in 1548. °° 
Rev. James Caldwell, the fighting parson of New Jersey. 
William Campbell, born in Virginia, of Irish parents, commandiny 
at the important battle of King’s Mountain, after a march of two hundr 


The sons of Benjamin Chambers, of Chambersburg. 

The Clintons, of New York; General George, and General James 
father of DeWitt Clinton. , 

John Dunlap, a native of Tyrone; an officer of Washington’s body 

of Princeton and Trenton; the editor of the first daily paper pu). 
lished in the United States. 

Rev. John Craighead, the fighting clergyman of Chambersburg, bor 
in Ireland. 

George 7 father of Thomas Ewing, who was United States Sen. 
ator. ber of the Cabinets of Harrison and Taylor, and father of Mrs, 
General Sherman. 

John Fitzgerald, the favorite aid of Washington, one of the finest 
horsemen in the American Army. 

John Gibson, and George, his brother, whose rifle sharpshooters were 
known as ‘“‘Gibron’s Lambs.’’ Three generations of George Gibsons 
have distinguished themselves in the American Army. 

Joseph Graham, of North Carolina, joined the Revolutionary army 
at the age of 19, received six saber wounds and three bullet wounds at 
Charlotte; fought at Cowan’s Ford, defeated six hundred with one 
hundred men; commanded in fifteen engagements before he was 23; 
was @ major-general in thesecond war; left twelve children, the young- 
est of whom was William A. Graham, Secretary of the Navy in Tay- 
lor’s Cabinet, and -Whig candidate for Vice-President on the ticket with 
Winfield Scott. 

William Gregg, commanding the vanguard at Bennington. 

Edward Hand, adjutant-general of the Revolutionary army, and 

in Washi *s provisional army in the threatened war 
with France, celebrated for his noble horsemanship. 

John Hezlett (or Haslett as it is now spelled), commanding Delaware 
troops at Long Island and fell with Mercer at Princeton. His son Jo 


h, governor of Delaware. 
**Fvilliam Irvine, illustrious general and trusted friend of Washington, 
commanded the advanced troops at Monmouth, commander of !’ennsy!- 
vania t to suppress the whisky rebellion. His brothers, Andrew 
and , distinguished inthe war—Matthew the fighting surgeoo 
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the conferring of foreign decorations; I was opposed to thank- 
















IRELAND—-WHY LOVE HER? 

































of Lee’s —— remarkable for manly beauty. ; 
William Jasper, the brave Irish sergeant at Fort Moultrie, fel at the 
assault on Savannah. 


John Kelly covered Washington’s retreat from Princeton, destroying 
bridges in front of Cornwallis’s ing forces, emerging from the rivet 
with a coat of frozen mail; died at 90 in Pennsylvania. His grandson, 
James H. Kelly, Senator from Oregon. 

Simon Kenton, companion of Daniel Boone. ; : 

Henry Knox created and commanded Washington's artillery, 20 
was with Washi in every one of his battles; Washington's Sect 
tary of War and the Navy; founder of the Society of the Uincinua®. 

James Knox, father of President Polk’s mother. 

John , @ brigadier in the Army. 

Andrew bern in county ; his father, Jobo, abot a 
landlord and emigrated to America. He had four aootem, 3 ~~ 
guished in the war and givi distinguished sons to )irgas 
Benjamin Logan: his fon Willian the first white child born n Kea 

was . 


Pierse Long, of New Hampshire. 
his brother John founded Lynchburg, and his sot 

Charles founded Lynch law and was governor of Mississipp 
Robert Magaw commanded the best disciplined troops in Washing 


Martin commanded a at Brandywine snd 
mantown; governor of North Carolina, Senator of the Un! _ 
Hugh Maxwell was a lieutenant at Bunker Hill and fought at Sam 
a His brother Thompson assisted in destroying the tea at Bostoa. 
iam 
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Denis McCarthy, one of the invited mourners at Washington’s fu- David Ramsay, historian, surgeon, and soldier in the war. His 
brother Nathaniel stayed disaster at Monmouth 


George Reed fought at Bunker Hill, Trenton, and Saratoga, and suf- 






ss McCrary, killed by a cannon-ball from the British fleet at 







Banker Hill. fered at Valley Forge. His father-in-law, John Woodburn, was Horace 
Jobn McClure: his men were known as the “Chester Creek Rocky | Greeley’s great-grandfather. 

Irish ” of North Carolina. Joseph Reed was a great lawyer, a wise statesman, and a brave sol- 
Major Macdonough, father of Commodore Macdonough, of Lake Cham- 





dier. His grandfather came from Ireland to New Hampshire, and 
then to Trenton, N. J., where Joseph was born. His father, Andrew, 
was a Philadelphia merchant. Betore the Revolution he wrote a series 
of able letters to Lord Dartmouth, giving the American view of the 
question. July 4, 1775, one year before the Declaration, he was ap- 
pointed Washington’s secretary at Cambridge, and remained the most 
confidential friend of Washington through the war. When he was 
away Washington would beg of him to return, as he knew no other 
person with whom he could live in unbounded confidence. Washing- 
ton could find no other who could grasp the great problems with which 
he had to struggle, and he was in distress for want of him. It was to 
him that Washington, in the dark days, unbosomed himself to say that 
he wished he had, in place of accepting the chief command, retired to 
the back country and lived in a wigwam, if in doing so he could have 
justified himself to his conscience and to posterity. 

Washington always had great faith in the Irish settlers of Western 
Virginia, and at one time said, if beaten along the whole seaboard he 
could retire to the mountains and there maintain the cause of freedom 
against the world. Washington went to Philadelphia in May, 1776, 
and induced Congress to appoint Reed adjutant-general, and as such 
he joined Washington in June in New York. It was he that refused 
to receive Lord Howe’s letter to Washington unless it was properly ad- 
dressed. He helped Washington in conducting the retreat from Long 
Island. Herefused to leave the Commander-in-Chief in his difficulties, 
even when his wife Esther, whem he adored, wrote to him to come to 
her in sickness. In the retreat aeress New Jersey and at Trenton and 
Princeton Colonel Reed’s services were conspicuous and valuable. It 
was he who at Washington’s request reconnoitered the enemy before the 
battle of Princeton with six officers, chosen for their bravery and fidel- 
ity, ineluding John Dunlap and James and Samuel Caldwell, natives 
of Ireland and members of St. Patrick Society. It was a bold and haz- 
ardous undertaking, but successfully performed, and the seven horse- 
men returned with twelve British dragoons, captured almost in sight of 
the British army. He was elected by Congress as brigadier-general, 
which he refused, but served, acting without rank or pay. He was 
chosen the first chief-justice of the State of Pewnsylvania. This he 
declined and staidinthe Army. He was again elected to Congress, and 
visited Valley Forge and made important reports to Congress. It was 
to him that the British commissioners offered $50,000 and any office in 
the colonies in the gift of His Majesty if he would desert the then al- 
most hopeless cause of the Revolution, and that everything should be 
granted to the colonists except independence, and it was this grand 
Irish-American patriot that returned the noble answer: 

Iam not worth purchasing; butsuch as I am the King of Great Britain is not 
rich enough to do it. 

That answer was given on a Sunday evening, at Philadelphia. The 
next morning Reed joined his friend Colonel Moylan, the Catholic Irish- 
man from Cork, and with his dragoons crossed to Jersey and recon- 
noitered the rear of the splendid Britisharmy. News had come from 
Catholic France that her army and navy would be allied toours. The 
gloom was lifted from Valley Forge. Washington’s army again crossed 
the Delaware, and in one week after Reed had informed the British 
commissioners that all the gold in England eeuld not bribe one Irish 
American patriot to betray the cause of freedom he was in the thickest 
of the fight at Monmouth, where Washington, on the 28th of June, 
1778, informed His Majesty’s general, through the roar of Irish Knox’s 
artillery, the crack of Irish Morgan’s rifles, the sweeping charge of 
Irish Moylan’s dragoons, and the flashing foam of Irish Wayne’s bay- 
onets, that all the forces of the British Government could not crush the 
cause of Irish American liberty. 

The three tempting offers that England made to Barry, Morgan, and 
Reed, all Irish, were all rejected. The fourth she made to Benedict 
Arnold, and it was aceepted. In December, 1779, Reed was, by unani- 
mous vote of both branches of the State government, elected ident 
of the State of Pennsylvania, and was thrice re-elected, and It was in 
his presidency that Pennsylvania, the first of all the States, abolished 
slavery by a bill the inimitable language of which was from his pen. 
His epitaph, written by Washington’s Attorney-General, truly charac- 
terizes this great Irishman’s life as ‘‘active, useful, and glorious.”’ 

MORE HEROES. 

Griffith Rutherford, a brave Revolutionary general, was born in Ire- 
land and settled in North Carolina. He commanded a brigade at the 
battle of Camden. He emigrated to Tennessee and was president of 
its Legislative Council. North Carolina and Tennessee each named a 
county after him. 

Thomas Robinson, a native of Ireland and resident of Delaware, a 
brother-in-law of Anthony Wayne, served in the Revolution as a brig- 

i He was, I believe, the first American officer that appeared 
in his American uniform at Drury Lane Theater. Hewasreceived with 
cheers. A few moments afterward an officer in British uniform ap- 






Fae een Molen, of North Carolina, lieutenant-colonel in the Revo- 
jntionary war; his grand nephew was the distinguished Colonel McKee 
of the second war. . 

Captain Molly (Margaret Corbin), who on the fall of her husband 
took his place in serving agun at Monmouth. Covered with blood and 
dust, she was presented by General Greene to Washington, who con- 
ferred upon her the rank of sergeant, and Congress voted her half-pay 


—— Montgomery, the first general of the continental army that 
fell in the cause of American liberty. He was born in Convoy Castle, 
near the town of Raphoe, in County Donegal. His father’s name was 
Thomas. He had two brothers, Alexander and John, and one sister, 
who married Lord Ranelagh. His brother Alexander represented the 
county for many years in the Irish parliament. I shall not pretend to 
sketch the life or services of General Montgomery. He came here in 
1772 and married the eldest daughter of Chancellor Livingston, one of 
the great American family descended from old John Livingston, the 
Irish Presbyterian preacher. In 1789, thirteen years after her hus- 
band’s death, this beautiful, gifted, and amiable lady visited Ireland 
to see Convey Castle, on the banks of the Finn, now dear to her as her 
own Hudson. Her country had taken its place among the nations of 
the earth. Its liberator had just been inaugurated its first President, 
taking the oath of office before her father. 

The rebels had become the heroes of history and Washington’s name 
was almost idolatrously mentioned. Washington had fur- 
nished her with letters to distinguished persons in Eurepe, among oth- 
ers to Sir Edward Newenham, an Irish gentleman and a member of the 
Irish Parliament, who, on the death of Montgomery, appeared in Par- 
liament and at levees im fall mourning, to express his Irish sympathy 
with the then detested Revolution, and who presided at a public meet- 
ing in Dublin, held to reprobate and stop sending the military of the 
kingdom to the colonies and ‘‘ hiring the Hessians and Hanoverians from 
the carcass butchersof Germany,’’ and who had gathered in his elegant 
house in Dublin, in an apartment called his ‘‘American room,’’ busts 
and pictures of Washington and other illustrious Americans, with Ar- 
nold’s picture reversed and his treason written under it. Into this 
room Sir Edward introduced Mrs. Montgomery, which gave her much 
satisfaction. She had sent him Washington’s letter, and he and Lady 
Newenham called upon her at Lord Ranelagh’s, twelve miles from Dub- 
lin, and pressed her to accept the hospitality of their home, which she 
promised to do after visiting her gallant husband’s relatives, whose de- 
scendants still own the grand old castle of Convoy. 

The Duke of Leinster and the illustrious Lord Charlemont waited 
upon her. General Massey, with whom her husband was well ac- 
quainted at the first siege of Quebec, promptly paid his respects to her, 
and everywhere, i y in Ireland, she was received with honor 
and homage. I itadisgrace to America that the representatives 
of this grand Irish family, which furnished the first and grandest martyr 
to American liberty, should not have been invited with other weleome 
bat less worthy guests to thegrand centennial celebration of the crown- 
ing glory of Yorktown. It was but a poor return for the cordiality of 
that Irish i that weleomed and worshiped the illustrious 
Widow of our glorious Ameriean general. 

Alfred Moore, of North f appom ashing: 

Carolina, afterward ted by Washing- 
ton judge of the Supreme Court. o 
aunt? Moore, commanded at the;battle of Moore's Bridge, North Car- 


Daniel Morgan, the renowned hero of the Cowpens, born July 4, 
1736, at Ballli in the , distingui t the 

aa Ballinaseeen, eee eek tas capture 
Stephen Moylan, one of five brothers, fourof them dedicated to Geo 
Washington, the other to God and Ireland, as the Catholic bishop of 
Cork; founder of Moylan’s ; @ fine cavalry officer. Morgan 
aan the rifles, Knox of the artillery, Moylan of the cavalry— 
























































Andrew Pickensserved at Cowpens and Entaw married the celebrated 
beauty, Rebecea aunt of John C. Calhoun; his son and grand- 
many tong ae 
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peared in an adjoining box, and was received with hisses. It was Bene- 
dict Arnold. 

John Smilie, born at Newtonards, in Ireland, served in the Revolu- 
tion, was a member of Congress for twenty years. He was chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs that reduced the time for naturaliza- 
tion from fourteen to five years, and who recommended the declaration 
of the second war with England. 

The Smith family in the Revolutionary Army were generally Irish- 
among them the presidents of Hampden Sidney, Princeton, and Union 
colleges—Samuel Smith, captain in the Revolutionary war and major, 
general in the second, Madame Patterson Bonaparte’s uncle, and Rep- 
resentative and Senator in Congress, and mayor of Baltimore at the age 
of eighty-four. 

Richard D. Spaight, born in Ireland, fought at Camden—member of 
Congress, and governor or North Carolina. 

STARK AND SULLIVAN, 

John Stark, born in New Hampshire, his father being one of the 
first colony that settled at Derry, in that State. In looks, gesture, wit, 
and brogue John Stark was as Irish as if he had been brought up in 
Tyrone or Cork. I have often listened to Daniel Webster imitating 
John Stark’s Irish brogue. When Jared Sparks, in 1834, commenced the 
Sa of his American biography, he very properly selected this 

rish-American hero and patriot as the first subject, and the biography 
is by Edward Everett. His parents were married in Ireland. He had 
seen long and severe service before the Revolution; but he entered the 
contest with the experience of age and the vehemence of youth. He 
fought at Bunker Hill. At Trenton he led the van of the right wing, 
under General Sullivan. He fought at Princeton; but it was at Ben- 
nington, August 16,1777, that he crowned himself with immortal glory. 
‘That victory revived the drooping spirit of the country and led to greater 
victories. He was one of the oldest generals that entered the Revolu- 
tionary army, and was the last survivor but one (Sumter), and in 1822, 
at the age of 94, he died. 

Walter Stewart was known as the “‘boy colonel’’ and the hand- 
somest officer in the Revolutionary Army. He was born at Derry, in 

land. He so thoroughly enjoyed the friendship of Washington that 
ealous rivals thought his promotion was due to partiality. He was 
colonel at twenty-one and afterward brigadier-general. 

John Sullivan was one of the master minds and great generals 
of the war. He had two brothers, Ebenezer and Daniel. When the 
wrar commenced Daniel had two saw-mills in Maine, in what is now 
known as the town of Sullivan. To prevent the enemy from getting 
these mills he set fire to them and went into the war for American in- 


——— 
ese O’Sullivans trace their heroic deeds back to days before the 
commencement of the Christian era. To their antique glory the Eng- 
lish nobility are but mushroomsor toadstools. In the seventh century 
they were kings in Ireland. Philip O’Sullivan, of Ardra, was an offi- 
cer in the Irish army at the seige of Limerick, and went with Sarsfield 
to France. His son John, born in the county of Limerick, 1692, came 
to America in 1723. On the way over he became acquainted with a 
young lady from the County Cork. They got married and settled in 
Maine, a called the place where they settled Limerick, where they 
died, he at the of 106, she five years after him. They became the 
parents of four illustrious American patriots, Ebenezer and Daniel, 
already mentioned, and James, the eminent attorney and af- 
terward the governor of the State of Massachusetts. John was their 
third son. e was a delegate to the first Continental Congress, and, 
only that his sword was wanted in the field, would have been a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. He and John Langdon in 1774 
seized the military stores at Fort William and Mary, afterward Fort 
Sullivan, at the entrance to the harbor at Portsmouth, N. H. This 
wvas the first military exploit in the Revolution, and, had it not been 
for the powder thus secured, Bunker Hill, which, for want of it, was a 
ial defeat, would have been an impossibility or a disaster. The 
engagementsin the Revolution atsea and on land were commanded 
by O’Brien and O’Sullivan. He was afterward, in 1775, sent back to 
Congress with his compatriot, John Langdon, who gave his plate and 
‘Tobago rum to enable John Stark, another Iris to uer at Ben- 
nington, but he soon dropped the quill pen at phia for the steel 
pen of Bunker Hill and Trenton. After the fall of our Irish Montgom- 
ery and the death of his successor, Thomas, the command devolved on 
General Thompson, also Irish, and on the 4th of June, 1776, General 
Sullivan took command, the third Irishman who had chief command 
of the northern division of the Continental ae 
In August, 1776, he fought at the battle of Long Island. He was 
temporarily in command; but General Putnam with re-enforce- 
ments ed him and took command. He was prisoner and 
afterward exchanged. In the retreat across New Jersey General Sulli- 
van succeeded Lee and effected a junction with Washington. At the 
battle of Trenton W: himself took command of one of the two 


ashington 
columns and put Sullivan at the head of the other. V followed 
and Princeton succeeded, and Sullivan was there, again and 
prave. In May, 1777, Washington his army into five divis- 
fons and gave van the of one. At and 
German ‘own he displayed courage and bravery. At the latter Wash- 





ington put him in command of his own and Wayne's divisin,. .. 
those two Irish generals had the advantage of the British troone+ ne 
other wing failed. They received the thanks of Washington. ;, — 
chief in command in Rhode Island and in the expedition againg o,. 
Indians, over whom he gained a signal victory in 1779. He waco»... 
ward sent to Congress again, was attorney-general and president (+)... 
elected) of New Hampshire, and subsequently appointed United Sta, 
judge by his old friend Washington, which he remained til] his 4... 
in 1795. Much of the best blood of New England, in law, litera. 
and medicine, came from this Limerick family. — 
a FEW MORE. 

William Thompson, bern in Ireland, commanding eight companies 
Pennsylvania riflemen, joined Washington in August, 1775: wa po 
mander of the Northern Army, and served till his death in 17%). 

William Thomson, born in Pennsylvania of Irish parents, pro}abjy 
brother of Charles Thomson, the great secretary of Congress, served gi. 
lantly at the South, defeated the British at Sullivan’s Island, for which 
he received the thanks of Governor Rutledge, the Irish governor of 
South Carolina. 

John White, a Georgia colonel, son of an Irishman, with two officer 
and three men, captured a captain and one hundred and seven Britis) 
regulars; severely wounded when Pulaski fell. : 

These are but a few of the hundreds of gallant Irish Revolutionary 
soldiers whose bravery and blood purchased American Independence 
I mention in conclusion one more. 


ANTHONY WAYNE, 


It might have been better had I taken this brave soldier as the only 
theme and as a fair specimen of Irish-American soldiers in the Revoly. 
tion. As it is, I must only very briefly referto him. His grandfather 
lived in Ireland, where his son Isaac, the father of Anthony, was bor, 
In 1722 the family settled in Pennsylvania, where, on the first day of 
the year 1741, Isaac’s only son, Anthony, wasborn. His Uncle Gilbert 
was his teacher, and his nephew distracted the brains of two-thinds of 
the school by his boyish military exploits. At 26 he married into the 
Penrose family, of Philadelphia. When resistance to England began 
he mustered a volunteer corps, and in January, 1776, Congress made 
him a colonel of one of the regiments sent under Major-General Thomas 
to re-enforce the Northern army. 

He was at the affair of Three Rivers, where his Irish fellow-officer, 
Thompson and Irvine, were taken prisoners. He saved the brigade 
from capture. In February, 1777, Co made him a brigadier-gen- 
eral, and on the advance of the British general on Philadelphia and 
his subsequent retreat, Washington sent four corps in pursuit, and, 
what is remarkable, their four commanders were al! Irish—Sullivan, 
Maxwell, Morgan, and Wayne, two native-born and two the sons of 
Irishmen. These Irish rals drove the British from New Jensy, 
and were warmly eulogized in Washington’s report to Congress. At 
Brandywine and Germantown he wasconspicuous. Of the two columns 
moving to the latter battle the right was commanded by two Irish gen- 
erals, Sullivan and Wayne. Wayne drove the enemy two miles and 
carried his part of the field. His horse was shot under him, and be 
was wounded. 

If others had doneas well Germantown would have been our Yorktown. 
When the reverse came he covered the retreat and saved the army. 
At Valley Forge he again saved it; this time from starvation by su- 
cessful foraging. When the British evacuated Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton sent out his Irish general, Maxwell, to break down the bridges and 
obstruct the roads. He dispatched another of his Irish generals, Dan- 
iel Morgan, with six hundred troops, to assail the enemy’s right flank, 
and he selected Wayne to command the thousand select soldiers to attack 
the rear of the enemy’s army, and when the British turned upon Le 
and La Fayette the field was saved by two Irish heroes, Wayne and 
Ramsay, till Washington had time to reorganize his shattered and r 
treating troops, and then, after pouring the storm of his rage upon le, 
he turned the storm of his Irish on the enemy. Morgans 
rifles, Knox’s artillery, and Wayne’s bayonets, all Irish, under the = 
comparable Washington, a naturalized Iri , Touted the English 
forces, and the glory of Monmouth flung back its effulgence on 


gloom of Valley Forge. W in his official report says: “The 
catalogue of those 
of : 





themselves is too long to sim 
individuals. I can not, however, forbear to menton 
Wayne.” In writing of the battle Wayne hime! 
——- the Pennsylvania (Irish) troops showed the road to victory: 
great achievement, however, was at the storming of Stony Po 
Washington thought it of the greatest importance that this stronzield 
of the Hudson should be captured, and of course chose this Irish-Ame™ 
can general for the service. It was washed by the Hudson on two 
sides and covered by a marsh on the third side, which the tice ov& 
flowed. The hill was encircled by a double row of abatis, with —_ 
breastworks on the summit, liberally supplied with artillery, «nd °° 
fended by six hundred veteran On the 15th of July, 1" 
Wi marched to the this mad work. Two other brave 
Iettienen aurvel vasior Butler and Murphy. About an hour b 
fore he had written to a friend a note dated ‘ Near the hour and me" 
of carnage,”’ in which he says, ‘‘ This will not reach your ¢y¢ 
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iter is no more.” It was twenty minutes past midnight when, 
= ugh the morass now overflowed by the tide, over the double row 


thro’ d 7 

; the supposed impregnable works on the summit under a 
of statis beng and a shower of shells and grape, the daring as- 
sailants rushed upon the enemy, not a ball in their muskets, but with 
Wayne’s favorite pg the bayonet. A musket-ball struck Wayne 
on his head and he fell; but rising on one knee he exclaimed: ‘‘ March 
on! Carry me into the fort; I will die at the head of the column.”’ 
This was the most brilliant affair of the war. General Lee declared it 
the most brilliant exploit in military history. 

After some other noted services, at Fort Lee and elsewhere, he again 
shone forth at Yorktown. He had hung upon Cornwallis’s rear as he 
retreated to Yorktown, and at one time attacked the main army of the 
enemy with a mere handful of men, striking such terror into the heart 
of the British commander that he was afraid to attempt to capture his 

ers, which he could easily have done. At the investment of 
Fontows Wayne, with Clinton, another Irish general, opened the first 
parallel on the 6th of October, 1781. On the 11th the second parallel 
was commenced, and Wayne commanded. On the 14th, afterdark, the 
attack on the two redoubts was made by La Fayette, and his chief sup- 

were two of Pennsylvania (Irish) troops under Wayne, 
and on the 19th Yorktown surrendered, but it was Wayne all over, 
always ready, resolute, and rapid. 

After Yorktown he was ordered South to support Greene. He res- 
ened the State of Georgia from the enemy. His last service was to 
take ion of Charleston at the close of the war, and to conquer 
the Indians who had baffled Harman and defeated St. Clair. He died 
in 1796. Such are but a few of the labors and hardships these brave 
Irishmen endured to make a free home and a refuge for mankind. 

All these, and hundreds of others, illustrious heroes in the Revolu- 


tionary war were Irishmen or sons of Irishmen—most of them born in 
Ireland. 


OTHER ILLUSTRIOUS IRISHMEN. 


I have not time to mention, as I intended, what services were ren- 
dered by Irishmen in other walks of life, in Congress, in the pulpit, at 
the bar, on the bench, in the Navy, as surgeons, as merchants with their 
money, and in all ways that secured our success. 

The great captain, the first commodore of our Navy, John Barry, and 

in Porter, the present Admiral’s grandfather, were conspicuous in 
that grand navy that has given us the records of Barry, Porter, Rodg- 
ers, Decatur, Stewart (Parnell’s grandfather). Perry, Macdonough, 
Bleakly, and our present Admiral and Vice-Admiral Porter and Rowan, 
all Irish. The great men who advocated and declared our Independ- 
ence, Thornton, Livingston, Smith, Taylor, Ross, Read, McKean, 
Lynch, Carroll, Rutledge, all signers, and above them all Charles Thom- 
son, the secretary of Congress, born at Magherd, in the County of 
Derry, and all Irish. 

The great Revoluti governors of the States, Rutledge, of South 
Carolina; Burke, of North Carolina; Clinton, of New York; Read, of 
Delaware; Weare, of New Hampshire; Reed, of Pennsylvania; Living- 
ston of New Jersey, and others, all Irish. Rutledge, Clinton, and Liv- 
ingston, all governors in the heat of the Revolution, and all rendering 
great, transcendent services to our cause of freedom. Cochranand Ram- 
say, conspicuous among our surgeons, both Irish. But above allinthe 
pulpit! Who can estimate the power of that pulpit,!which gave hun- 
dreds of eloquent divines, icularly the Presbyterian Irish? I can 
mention only half adozen. rs, of New York; McWhorter, of New- 
wark; Caldwell, of Elizabethtown; Duftield, of Philadelphia; Patrick 
Alison, of Baltimore; Waddell, of Virginia, the celebrated blind preacher, 
and, grandly in the front of all, the illustrious Catholic archbishop of 
Baltimore, John Carroll. Thus, in the Army and Navy, in the pulpit 
and from Congress, America holds up the endless roll of her Irish heroes, 
and exclaims, “These are my jewels.”’ 

And he who can hear the name of Ireland mentioned with dishonor 
or refases to join in the chorus of her praise is not a true American. 
Without Knox, Morgan, Montgomery, Reed, Stark, Sullivan, and 
Wayne we should have had no independence, and without Ireland we 
should not have had them. 


MY LABOR. 


ao I take in my course and in what I secured for American 
a Pp, = no member of Congress ever attended more diligently 
to other public questions and matters of local interest to my constitu- 
ents. I introduced into the bill for the public building 
in Brooklyn, and after fourteen yeats’ absence came back to help it 
through. It was on my motion that the Brooklyn Bridge bill was car- 
nied Congress in the last hours of the Fortieth Congress, and 
only for my prompt diligence that bill would have been delayed fer two 


In the Gowanus Bay t and in all improvements of New 
York Harbor, from Sandy to Hell Gate, I was quite as prominent 
% any member from New York or Brooklyn. In the postal reform 
movement will not compare unfavorably with others. On 
American rivers and diplomatic matters, French 
spoliation on needy and worthy claimants for pensions, on the 
letter-carriers, and other public and private matters I fear not to ap- 
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peal to my record, and I take especial pride in my speeches and serv- 


ices for the worthy granddaughter of the author of the Declaration of 
Independence. 


SPEECH ON DIPLOMACY, 


Perhaps my speech on diplomacy and decorations, delivered on the 
14th of May, 1884, was the thing for which I got the most abuse. The 
columns of the anglified press fairly boiled over with vituperation. It 
seemed as if I had broken all the commandments at once and perpe- 
trated other outrages too horrible to mention. I confess I was stag- 
gered and Isought advice. As soonas my speech was published I sent a 
copy of it, marked ‘‘ personal,’’ to my old friend Charles A. Dana, ed- 
itor of the New York Daily Sun. It wasa formidable octavo pamphlet 
of forty-eight pages, and I hesitated to ask him to read it through, but 
I begged of him to look it over at his leisure and tell me the worst; to 
pick out the worst paragraph he could find and publish it, with his 
opinion whether it was so horrible as had been represented in the press. 
In the Sun of July 14, 1884, the following editorial appeared, written 
by Mr. Dana himself: 


INJUSTICE TO MR. ROBINSON. 


The somewhat celebrated oration of Hon. Wriu1aM E. Rorrnsoyn, of Brook- 
lyn, on diplomacy and decorations was delivered in the House of Representa- 
tives two months ago to-day, but it has only recently come to hand in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

We have read this speech with considerable interest, for Mr. Rontnson has been 
roundly abused for his utterances on that occasion, and we desired to see whether 
he had, in fact, lost all the good sense and bright wit which formerly distin- 
guished many of his intellectual efforts. 

We do not think that he has been so unfortunate. There is enough truth 
and there is enough lively enunciation of sound American doctrine in his re- 
marks on sham diplomacy to make half a dozen good speeches. Whenever he 
is led into bitterness of sentiment or betrayed into hyperbolic phraseology, it is 
only because his hatred of humbug is genuine and hearty. The principles which 
he maintains are in the main correct; his language certainly does not lack vigor. 

Two years ago Judge Black wrote to Mr. Rosinson: “I can not but admire 
the man who has done as much as you have to make up and sustain the great 
issue between free government and despoticrule on both sides of the Atlantic.”’ 
We can not see that Judge Black would have occasion, if he were still alive, to 
change his opinion of Mr. Ronjnson’s course in Congress. 


ANNEXATION OF IRELAND. 


Another thing for which I got roundly abused, as if I had lost all 
common sense, was my joint resolution (House resolution 362, Forty- 
seventh Congress, second session) offered on the 26th of February, 1883, 
read twice, and ordered printed, and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. It was offered at a time when ‘‘society’’ here was 
singing the praises of England and abusing Ireland. I introduced it 
more for the preamble than for the resolution, because that preamble 
contained more solid and undeniable truth than is generally in order 
in either House. I reproduce it here: 


Joint resolution for the relief of England, the benefit of Ireland, and the glory 
of the United States. 


Whereas there does not exist on the fuce of the earth to-day such a blot upon 
civilization as the English Government in Ireland: The people evicted from 
their ancestral homes and dying on the highways from famine; habeas corpus 
suspended ; trial by jury abolished, and a whole people’s lives and liberties left 
at the mercy of corrupt judges and perjured informers; strangers arrested with- 
out cause, and kept in prison without ru..edy ; the people’s chosen representa- 
tives in prison ; newspapers suppressed and editors criminally oeataial for pub- 
lishing the truth; foreign bayonets keeping in prison patriotic gentlemen, 
chosen by the people while so confined as mayors of their cities and representa- 
tives of intelligent constituencies in Parliament; red-handed murderers ac- 
knowledging their diabolical crimes, to the perpetration of which they were 
probably instigated by the minions of government, allowed to escape the punish- 
ment which they deserve on condition that they swear away the lives of less 
guilty men, whom they cajoled into their schemes of assassination, and throw 
cunningly concocted suspicions on wholly innocent men; curfew law enacted 
in one of the most refined capitals of Europe (Dublin), and hundreds of inno- 
cent and honorable men arrested on suspicion in attempting to make calls of 
business or pleasure in seasonable hours; hired detectives, equaling the adult 
male population of the city, dogging the footsteps of its people; the houses of 
the alien despots and of their bribed judges, spies, and informers guarded by 
foreign bayonets to shield them from the wrath of a people reduced to famine 
and driven to despair and madness by cruelties unparaileled in history, and a 
subsidized press and perverted machinery of public opinion employed to mis- 
represent to the world and to libel an oppressed people manfully contending 
against overpowering adversities for human rights; and 

Whereas the people of Ireland are panting for republicanism, and alone among 
the peoples of Europe keeping alive the American ideas of Washington and Jef- 
ferson, that governments derive their just power from the consent of the gov- 
erned, who have a right to alter or abolish oppressive government; and when 
a long train of abuses and usurpations evince a design to reduce the people to 
absolute despotism it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such govera- 
ment; and 

Whereas they alone among the nations cultivate the grand American senti- 
ment that “‘ Resistance to tyrants is obedience to God ;”’ and 

Whereas Ireland can never be conquered by England nor governed by her, 
except through butchery and blood, with which humanity has been shocked for 
seven centuries of unparalleled oppression, duplicity, and guilt, which must 
continue till some powershall interfere to cut the ligament of guilt that has so 
long tied the oppressed and oppressor together for mutual injury and destruc- 
tion; and ’ 

Whereas it is the duty of civilized nations to protest against organized bar- 
barism, and to terminate, if possible, a system of such shocking cruelty as the 
English Government in Ireland; and 3 

yhereas Ireland was looked upon and appealed to by the patriots of the Rev- 
olution as one with them in the revolt against the English Government; that 
she furnished more troops to the Revolutionary army and more of its generals 
and other officers and left more of its gallant blood upon our battle-fields than 
any State in the Union; that peace should not have been agreed upon without 
ineluding Ireland within the territory of the new Republic, and she should not 
have been left to be punished by England in revenge for the aid she rendered 

and to struggle alone for the doctrines of the Declaration of Independence 
till quenched in the blood of Emmet and Fitzgerald; and 
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Whereas Ireland is nearer to us and more necessary to our national safety than 
much of our acquired territory; that we need her for the eastern landings of our 
ocean ferries and cable anchorages; that her people and ours are 
and congenial ; that a vast majority of our people are of Irish e and 
scarcely a family in Ireland that has not y one or more of its members 
honored in American citizenship; that while Ireland isa burden to England 
and a blot upon her name, in our Union she would rival New York, and be sec- 
ong te no State in the Unionin =e  enheriie: and 

ereas our country’s poe evements have n conquest, - 
chase, and annexation of the Territories of Louisiana, Florida, Texas, and ‘Mex - 
ico, all of which would be rivaled if not eclipsed by the restoration of the lost 
plelad to the sisterhood of her love: Therefore 
the Senate and House of Representatives o the United Slates of America 
in Congress assembled, That the ent of the United States is hereby re- 
quested to open communications with the Government of Great Britain to 
obtain its consent to the restoration of Ireland to the United States, by 
rw, as in the case of Louisiana, Alaska, and other portions of our ter- 
ry. 





Henry Clay upon one occasion said that Kentucky was the Irejap, 
of Ameriea, and that it seemed as if some convulsion of nature ha, 
— Ireland from this country, where she naturally helono 
John Bright once expressed the hope that Ireland might be taken ;, 
tow and conveyed nearer to America. Horatio Seymour told [or 
Houghton upon one occasion that at the end of the Revolutionary wa; 
we ought to have kept Great Britain, including Ireland, for a alin, 
station. Henry George, at the Saint Patrick’s Day dinner in Brooklve 
in 1883, said: = 
I want ,to ‘second the motion of Mr. Rostnsow for the annexation of Ireland 

AN OFFER TO MY CRITICS. 


After every speech I made there were violent howlings from the pak 

that have been in full ape my footsteps. I have made many 

on many subjects, of which about a dozen have been repy)). 

i phiet form, and I challenge my most virulent assailant 

mm any of them a passage unworthy of myself or of th. 

grand constituency I represent. If my challenge is accepted I shai) 

furnish copies of all my speeches, and shall submit them to an impar- 

tial tribunal not of my own party and not of Irish sympathy. | shou); 

name any three prominent citizens—say Mayor Seth Low, Gener| 

Horatio C. King, and Dr. Storrs, or Dr. Talmage, and if they wil] select 

any passage from any of my speeches which they will say is worthy of 

censure I shall acknowledge the truth of all the charges made agains: 
me. 


AN EXPLODED BOMB. 


That bomb exploded here right in “ ”” and such consternation 
was never seen in the British camp since Anthony Wayne took 
Stony Point. 

Now, those who read these preambles and this resolution can judge 
whether there is anything in them except their truth so terribly alarm- 
ing. I know they were not popular in circles where the aristocracy 
were attending ‘‘a german’’ at the British embassy and the fascinat- 
ing beauties of its attachés were “‘ distributing the favors.’”?” But there 
was a heap of American truth and blican common sense in them. 
And here lies my great difficulty. e snobs who so largely control 
the press here do not think that anything American is really refined, 
and very few of them knew that Ireland had been looked upon by 
Franklin and other founders of our Republic as one of the revolted 
colonies. 


LETTER FROM REV. DR. TALMAGE. 


Upon all my speeches and acts here I hold numerous testimonials 
from literary men, journalists, venerable bishops and clergymen of «|| 
denominations. 

First of all I take this letter, which I have just received from Rey. 
Dr. T. De Witt Talmage, whose church is in my district: 


BROOKLYN, February 23, 1885, 
DeaR FrienpD: [ean not let your Congressional term of office close unti! [ have 
thanked you for the able manner in which you have represented our city in the 
councils of the nation. From the time that,in my boy , I heard you make 
the most stirring and electrifying political address I have ever heard unti! the 
present time, I have watched your course with ever-increasing interest. 
There have been passages in yom speeches which are unsurpassed in the an- 
nals of American eloquence. ith pen as well as voice you have done a service 
which to be an everlasting satisfaction. I have noticed that some of the 
finest most graceful things you have said have been derided by those who 
had no capacity 2a them. But that is the lot of mortals. 
Well done, good faithful servant of God and country! 
With congratulation and cordial greeting, yours, &c., 
T. DE WITT TALMAGE,. 
Hon. W. E. Rosrysoy. 


Where are my slaaderers who say that I have not represented the in- 
tellectual portion of the Brooklyn people? That letter came so unex- 
pectedly. I had not seen nor written to its distinguished author for 
months. I take pride in preserving it for the gratitication of my chil- 
dren. 


LETTER FROM MR. BANCROFT. 


A short time after off my first resolution I called with my 
daughter upon Mr. and Mrs. croft to take leave, at the close of the 
session, when he remarked that he had read my joint resolution and 
that I had got hold of the old American idea of Franklin. 

On my return to Brooklyn, I wrote to Mr. Bancroft on the subject 
and received in reply the following letter from the illustrious historian, 
which he dated on Saint Patrick’s Day: 


My Dear Sim: I have your letter of March 8. You will find in my 
volume 5, page 24 of the so-called ee edition, and in volume 8, page 
of my octavo edition, a summary account of the plan inviting Ireland to accede 
to the union, and to save you trouble I inclose to you the pages to which I re- 
fer you. As you may like also to have the exact documentary authority, I add 
a copy of the first article, and the thirteenth of Franklin's plan of camiiionaiion 
and perpetual union. The whole plan of the confederation on the 2ist 
of July, 1775, you will find in Force’s American Archives, yolume 2 of +b¢ fourt) 
series, pages 1887, 1888, and 1899. 

It has given me much pleasure to reply to your inquiries. 


Yours, truly, 
GEORGE BANCROFT. 
Hon. Wiu11am E. Rospryson, 


OTHER FRIENDLY TESTIMONIALS. 


One of the most venerable and venerated Episcopal bishops in the 
United States, and not of Irish blood, who had read my speech on our 
impzisoned American citizens, for which I was so roundly abused, writ- 
ing to his friend in Washington, says: 


IRELAND AN AMERICAN COLONY. 


The following is the thirteenth article of Franklin’s plan of confed- 
eration referred to by Mr. Bancroft: 


ArtIcLe XIIL. Any and every colony from Great Britain upon the continent of 


North America not at present e: in ourassociation may, upon application, , 
and joining the said Saeabatien: received into the con namely : Oftentimes have I reverted to those very t days spent with you; and 
Irelan 


d, the West India Islands, Quebec, Saint John’s, Nova Scotia, Bermudas, 
East and West Floridas, and shall thereupon be entitled to all the advantages 
of our union, mutual assistance, and commerce. 

I doubt whether any of the snobs who scribble lies about me from 
this metropolis know very much about our Revolutionary history, 
farther than that their fathers had to leave thecountry. Let me sug- 
gest to them that if they will study my speeches they will acquire 
more American knowledge than are ever likely to learn while 
drinking the Queen’s health at the British s in champagne 
imported free of duty and in detriment to our tariff receipts. 

SHOULD BE RESTORED. 


When I offered this joint resolution I knew as well as I know now 
that the ignorant would ridicule the proposition; nor did I then nor do 
I now expect that so much common sense eee ee Yet 
certain facts remain. Ireland never will submit to English rule. 
There is enemity between them which can never be eradicated. Shehas 
been, is now, and will be a burden to In every throb of her 
existence she is republican. She would bloom into a existence 
underour genial sway. The overarching heavens ring with the 
ee ee the free States of the Union; and 
the desolations of Connemara joice under the music of a thou- 
sand looms as Lough Corrib dances to the sea. Ireland wants us for the 
blessings we would confer and we want her for the eastern terminus 
of our steam-ferries and the anchorage of our cables. 
entirely ind 5 ty Sunaina diel arene sikeetanaaiiee 

any 


American soil. What is or Alaska, or 

7 senttbary cuntgaeed Wit eohah Eeeieadl Gain be Poe eae 
Ooiine’ 55 ee and pension roll 
and the absentee that k Sechah th “omegs, tune te net 
one honest Irishman that does not English rule and who does 
not love the United States. 


of the many kind attentions of the Hon. Mr. Roprnson. Please tell that kind 
friend that I not only received but read his ggeat with much pleasure. He 
does not seem to be much afraid of the British lion or to admire the English 
minister. I wish that there were in our legislative halls many more such honest 
and outspoken men. 

Another clergyman, and one of the most accomplished doctors of di- 
vinity in Brooklyn, after reading the same much-abused speech, says 
I sincerely congratulate you on an effort which might well crowna lifetime 
of study. 1t has made hosts of admirers throughout the length and breadth 
of the land and has ane pear constituents proud of you. 


A gentleman connected with the Government here, not prejudiced ! 
party or race in my favor, whose residence is in Brooklyn, writes: 

As a constituent who has with silent interest followed your course in the House 
of ee and nengely fadeomna all public measures originated and 
supported by you, I deem this the proper time to express to you my sincere re- 
that your retirement will remove from Congress one of the nation’s best 
counselors. The country can ill spare any of her broad, honest, fearless, and 
faithful servants, es: ata time which is pregnant with important issues. 


I have before me hundreds of which those so desiring can see, 


2 


FANNY PARNELL. 


A single sentence, however, from one of the many letters I have from 
the late Miss Fanny Parnell I must give: 


I have read with the greatest interest your speech, in which you surpass your 

without tive consistent eS your speeches, for where should we be 

a } you have always given our cause 

that newspapers to which you allude 

what a man is just as well by the nature 

success friends. Hoping you will continue with 
ry your career as Ireland's advocate in America, 


FANNY PARNELL. 
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never had a better friend than this gifted girl so lamentably 
taken away in early womanhood, the granddaughter of old LIronsides, 
Charles Stewart, and the sister of the illustrious Charles Stewart Par- 
nell. 


OTHER LETTERS. 

There are man letters in my ion, running back for nearly fifty 
— istingui men, ing testimony to the importance of 

m jabors in the cause of truth and true republicanism, from which I 
maght quote largely similar complimentary tributes to myself. Among 
them are numerous letters from Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, Arch- 
bishop Hughes, Thurlow Weed, en Hoffman, Horace Greeley, George 
Washington Parke Custis, Warkingto m Hunt, William H. Seward, 
James T. Brady, Judge George W. Woodward, Jeremiah S. Black, Gen- 
«ral James Shields, General Thomas Francis Meagher, and other illustri- 
ous men, on subjects of blic interest, in which my name is kindly and 
favorably mentioned. tt I have neither time nor room now. At 
some fatare time, if life and health permit, I may publish them in a 
volume, which, aside from all personal matter, will be interesting to the 


: ‘And now to conclude. 


LOOKING BACK. 


It is now within one year of half acentury since, after a long voyage, 
[arrived in this my adopted, country. I was alone in a strange land, 
without friends or means of support. What money my venerated father 
could spare me on leaving home had been spent on the way, and on 
landing I changed my last sovereign for American coin, and soon after, 
on declaring my intention to become an American citizen, foreswore 
all allegiance to all kings, princes, and potentates whatsoever, and have 
ever since religiously kept my oath. The education I had received in 
Ireland enabled me, after brief reviewing and within a year, to enter 
Yale College. How I got through that venerable university is now to 
mea marvel and a mystery. My early inclinations to journalism en- 
abled me to earn something in contributing to the editorial columns of 
the New Haven Daily Herald, while the venerable Thomas G. Wood- 
ward, its editor, took post-prandial naps in the editorial chair. 

But even with this and other efforts I ran deeply in debt, some of 
which I paid off with interest when that increment exceeded the prin- 
cipal. My buoyant Irish temperament, and my tendency to oversleep 
the hour of ar threatened me frequently with college dis- 
cipline. Some of my w-students who afterward became judges 
and ministers were so full of mischief that they could not keep it to 
themselves, the knowledge of which involved me in punishment which 
I did not deserve, except in refusing to betray. The sainted president 
of that institution, Jeremiah Day, and the illustrious Professor Silli- 
man the elder, father of Professor Silliman — deceased, often 
kindly excused my eccentricities, while others of the faculty were inex- 
orable, and in due time I received my diplomas in regular form, and 
have ever since met a cordial welcome at alumni meetings and com- 
mencements. As years accumulate and age creepsupon me I feel every 
year an increasing desire to rest for a while my weary frame in the cool 
shade of the majestic elms that weave their groined arches over the col- 
lege campus. My venerable teachers have almost all departed, and my 

are sinking on the downward slope of life, crowned 
in the public service of the Republic. 

whose acquaintance I made in New Haven I recall the ven- 

of Trumbull, the painter, Webster, the lexicographer, and 

the poet. Among my fellow-students were Chief-Justice 

TI founded the Yale Banner and the Beta of Psi Upsi- 

was chosen valedictorian of my class before the lit- 

in Unity,’”’ of which I was also for a term 

too, I made the acquaintance of Horace Greeley, 

friendship unbroken till his death. Soon after 

his assistant editor and Washington corre- 

half of the present century, and made myself a 

im: I was admitted to the friendship and en- 

of Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, of John C. 

ohn Adams and their illustrious contemporaries. 

I never and never forfeited which on my part has 
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FORTY-TWO YEARS. 
I took my seat in this House as a journalist, and 
character in Washi 


am now the mn. Whenl 
took my seat the father of this House [Mr. KELLEY, of Pennsylvania] 
Sel ae nan mesemittns fo Seo bez, and for seventeen yonzs after- 

was thought Congress till his controversy wi 
then youthful George Ni . 


TWENTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS. 


Among the Senators in that were Richard H. Bayard (uncle 

of the present Senator), John J. 

Benton, Levi Woodbury, and James Buchanan; Calhoun, Webster, and 
my seat in this House in the old Hall, on the right of the 

Speaker, I'daily looked down upon the 
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(the chair in which he sat is now in my possession in Brooklyn), and 
around him on the western side of the main entrance was Joshua R. 
Giddings, Dixon H. Lewis, Stephen A. Douglas, Robert C. Winthrop, 
Hamilton Fish, John P. Kennedy (Horseshoe Robinson), George P. 
Marsh, Alexander Ramsey, Thomas L. Clingman, and Alexander H. 
Stephens. Onthe eastern side were Robert Dale Owen, John P. Hale, 
Howell Cobb, John Slidell, Hannibal Hamlin, and Andrew Johnson. 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Florida were Territories, the last named repre- 
sented by David L. Yulee, now of Washington. 
tors and Representatives I was personally acquainted. 
have crossed the dark river whose waters murmur through the vale be- 


With all these Sena- 


From these and other great Gamaliels, at whose feet I sat for many 
years, I learned my Americanism, and I know that it is genuine— 
Webster, Clay, and Calhoun; John Quincy Adams, Seward, and Greeley; 
Cass, Crittenden, and Clayton; Silas Wright, Marcy, and Dickinson; 
These for thirty years were my friends 

Would that all around me in this 
House and in yonder Senate inherited the principles of those to whose 
Give me back the fading glory of former 


Douglas, Lincoln, and Benton. 
Oh! si sie omnes! 


seats they have succeeded ! 


SHALL I RETURN? 


Sir, is it any wonder that I should feel sad in addressing the House 
I presume I can come back again, 
for I feel that a vast majority of the voters in my district regret that I 
am not again returned as their Representative. 
Had I been renominated I should have received the largest 
majority ever given to any Representative from Brooklyn. 
was strongly urged to run without a nomination from either party, 
with assurances that I would be elected over both candidates. 
done so many votes would have been lost to the party to which I be- 
longed, and they were not chargeable with my defeat, and so I re- 
Still I may never return again. 
I submit quietly to my fate, whatever it may be. 
that I desired to come back again and my constituents so desired. 

For useful work here I am now more competent than I ever was be- 
fore, and if death claims me within the next two years I should have 
preferred to die in harness here. I return to my quiet home and my lov- 
ing children and my still faithful constituency. 


to-day, perhaps for the last time? 


I was not defeated by 


At my age the future is un- 


I have fought the 


good fight; I have finished my course; I have kept the faith. 





TRUE TO AMERICAN IDEAS. 
I have tried to be true to American interests and to oppose all en- 


croachments of foreign feeling and foreign fashions. 
Evangelists I forswore all foreign allegiance and vowed fidelity to the 
Why did you make me swear against all foreign 
despots if you did not expect me to keep my oath? Before I touched 
your shores I was a republican, and soon, very soon, after landing I de- 
clared my intention of citizenship. 
Jefferson and free America in songs and stories over my cradle. 

I was born in that glorious era when the red flag of England went 
down beneath thestarry banner in many a battle by seaand land, under 
American generals and commodores whose relatives were my father’s 
neighbors. I had read of the majestic scenery of this great country, 
and I had grown up to love every famous name that lighted the 
page of American history; and when on that September afternoon in 
1836 I floated into the harbor of New York and saw the American flag 
floating from mast and fortress I felt inspired. 
frost were dappling the foliage on either side in gorgeous colors. 
wavelets broke into music on either shore, while far away the masts 
and spires of New York pierced the clouds, and up the majestic Hudson 
imagination quickly traveled to cataract and prairie; and under that 
inspiration I tried to express the feelings which filled my heart then, 
warm it now, and will throb in its emotions till death stills its pulsa- 


Twice on the Holy 


Stars and Stripes. 


I had heard of Washington and 


The fingers of early 


Hail, brightest banner that floats on the gale! 
Flag of the country of Washington, hail! 
Red are thy stripes as the blood of the brave, 
Bright are thy stars as the sun on the wave ! 
Wrapt in thy folds are the hopes of the free— 
Banner of Washington! blessings on thee! 





Mountain-tops mingle the sky with their snow; 
Prairies lie smiling in sunshine below; 

Rivers as broad as the sea in their pride 

Border thine empires but do not divide; 
Niagara’s voice far out-anthems the sea— 

Land of sublimity! blessings on thee! 





Hope of the world! on thy mission sublime 
‘When thou didst burst on the pathway of time 
Millions from darkness and bondage awoke! 
Music was born when Liberty spoke! 


Millions to come 


et shall join in the glee— 
Land of the pilgr 


n’s hope! blessings on thee! 


Empires shall perish and monarchies fail, 
Kingdoms and thrones in thy glory grow pale; 
Thou shalt live on, and thy people shall own 
‘Loyalty 's sweet where each heart is thy throne! 
Union and freedom thine heritage be, 
Country of Washington! blessings on thee! 
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Public Buildings —The Evils of the Present System and the | of $3,000 per annum, with traveling expenses allowed when absent in, 


e 
the works, &c. He was paid out of the several appropriat: 


i ordine ene 
Remedy. ‘ | time given to each work. Local architects and superintendents Los ing to the 
; appolaed, ond were paid out of the appropriations, but there was no «+ ao been 
stinioeutenaat : or rendering accounts at the respective works, nor of keeping = 
‘ 
SPEECH 


e t. 
With a view to a more efficient ent application was made to the See 
retary See and Practical cone neer to be placed in charge of the 


- Bowman, of the Fg 
ae cerettatitankacdaned botnet den ; —_ 
Grebe the business have been adopted and Seatto tna. ieee = 
— works, and a department of construction organized for th. eu = 
‘on of the whole. * * The architect has also been retained to aidthe 
Department in his particular line. e 

This organization continued until 1862, the only change being that 
8. M. Clark succeeded Captain Bowman as engineer in charge jn 1859- 
60. He continued in charge until 1862. July 28, 1862, Isaiah Rogers 
was appointed to the head of the Department as Supervising Architect 
He states that he was unable to make a report in 1862 “for the reason 
that the records of this office were so imperfect and confused that it was 
utterly impossible for me to procure the necessary information in time.” 
A reorganization was effected, and it has continued with little change 
until the present time. 

It seems that the expenses of the office were paid out of the expendi- 
tures for public buildings, a certain portion being charged to the ap. 
propriation for each building. In the appropriation act of March. 1364 
the following clause was inserted in section 6, providing for increased 
clerical force in the Departments: 

In the construction branch of the Treasury, one superintending— 

“‘Superintending,’’ evidently a slip of the pen— 


architect, one assistant architect, two clerks of class 4, four of class 3, two of 
class 1, and one messenger at an annual salary of $600. : | 


oO 


HON. STROTHER M. STOCKSLAGER, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 3, 1885, 


On the bill (H. R. 7523) defining the duties of the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury, and for other purposes. 
EARLY HISTORY OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 

Mr. STOCKSLAGER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There are now some two hundred public buildings 
belonging to the United States outside the District of Columbia, the 
greater number of which have been erected since 1865. The first law 

for the erection of public buildings is in section 3 of the act of 

uly 16, 1790, ‘‘ providing for the establishment of the temporary and 

rmanent seat of the Government of the United States.’’ Tt provides 
Statutes at Large, volume 1, page 130): 

* * * According to such plaas as the President shall approve, the said com- 
missioners, or any two of them, shall, prior to the first Monday in December, 


in the year 1800, provide suitable buildings for the accomm ion of Congress, 
and of the President, and for the officers of the Government of the United States, 


Under this law the Executive Mansion was erected and the Capitol 
begun, but there is no record showing how much was expended upon 
the public buildings of the District of Columbia prior to 1803. 

The next reference in the laws to public buildings is in section 3 of 
the act of February 25, 1799, ‘‘ respecting quarantines and health laws,’’ 
which provided— 


That there shall be purchased or erected, under the orders of the President 
of the United States, suitable warehouses,with wharves and inclosures, where 
goods and merchandise may be unladen and deposited from any vessel which 
may be subject to a quarantine or other restraint, pursuant to the health laws 
of any State as aforesaid, at such place or places therein as the safety of the pub- 
lic revenueand the observance of such health laws may require. 


The first appropriation to carry this act into effect was May 1, 1802, 
when there was appropriated $69,026.12. March 14, 1804, there was 
appropriated $5,000, and March 1, 1805, $15,533.21. Of these sums 
$73,654.18 was expended, as follows: 

1802. Joshua Sands, for erecting storehouse and whari on Staten Isl- 
and, $15,070.85. 

1804. David Gelston, New York, agent for purchase or erection of 
wharves and stores, $4,353.15. 

1802. James Simmons, purchase of a house and lot on Sullivan’s Isl- 
and and erecting a wharf at Point Comfort, $8,220.18. 

1802. Lazaretto, Philadelphia, $29,238.33. 

1804~’06. Lazaretto, Baltimore, $15,161.27. 

Tho first custom-house erected was at New Orleans, under appropria- 
tion of $20,000, February 13, 1807, of which sum $19,200 was used. It 
was built under the direction of the Secretary of the ‘ 

April 30, 1816, Congress appropriated $250,000, to be applied by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, under the direction of the President, in the 
hire, purchase, or building of custom-houses, warehouses, and stores in 
such manner as he shall deem most expedient. 

March 3, 1817, $50,000 more was appropriated for purchasing or 
erecting, for the useof the United States, suitable buildings for custom- 
houses or public warehouses, in such principal district in each State 
where the Secretary of the Treasury shall deem it necessary for the safe 
and convenient collection of the revenue of the U€ited States. April 
9, 1818, $200,000 was appropriated, and March 3, 1819, $100,000. Of 
these sums $87,493.37 was returned to the Treasury. The remainder 
was expended on custom-houses at Alexandria, Va.; Baltimore, Md. ; 
Boston, Mass. ; Charleston, 8.C.; New Haven, Conn.; New Orleans, La. ; 
New York, N. Y.; Norfolk, Va.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Portsmouth, N. H.; 
Providence, R. 1.; nee —_ . ; Wilmi H a ae 

There were comparatively few public buildings erected during the 
first half of this century. At the close of the year 1849 there were 
only forty-one public buildings in the country outside the District of 
Columbia. Twenty-seven of these were custom-houses and fourteen 
marine hospitals. Twenty-eight of these were twelve built, 
and one, at Monterey, Cal., obtained by conquest. system by 
which these were built was imperfect, and when Hon. James 
Guthrie became Secretary of the . ae Cae, Det sonprtenl it. 
In his first annual report, December 6, 1853, he thus referred to the 
matter: 

The construction of these buildings is confided to the Department, and almost 


Appropriations were made in pursuance of this law, except that 
“superintending,”’ before ‘‘ architect,’’ was changed to ‘“ supervising” 
in the act of March 4, 1865, until the act of July 20, 1868, when, after 
making the appropriations for the ‘‘construction branch of the Treas- 
ury,’’ the law says: 

And the clause in act of March 14, 1864, providing for the officers, clerks, and 


messengers in the construction branch of the Treasury Department, is hereby 
continued in force until July 1, 1869, and no longer. P 


The only effect of this repeal seems to have been that of causing a larger 
appropriation to be made the next year. Since that time there have 
been but slight changes in the organization of the Supervising Archi- 
tect’s Office. 

THE POLICY OF ERECTING PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

The policy of erecting public buildings where they are needed for the 
transaction of Government business has been so long established and 
has been so uniformly practiced under every administration for fifty 
years that it may be assumed to have become a settled policy of the 
Government. The amount of money disbursed on account of the pur- 
chase or erection of public buildings outside of the District of Columbia 
from the foundation of the Government until the year 1850 was $3,931,- 
974.68, and this sum was increased at the end of the fiscal year 1461 to 
$21,871,139.72. Unfortunately similar data can not be obtained for the 
following years, except with so great labor that it was impossible to 
have it completed in time to incorporate it here. But though there 
was a falling off in the amount appropriated during the years of the 
war, there has been a large increase in the appropriations for public 
buildings since that time. For the fiscal year ending 1871 there was 
app se pay over — million dollars for the erection of public build- 
i in 1880, for the fiscal year ending 1881, over four and a half 
millions. 


It wili thus be seen that for the first sixty years of the Republic, or 
from 1790 to 1850, the average annual expenditure for public build- 
but $65,535.82. But from 1850 to 1860 the average annual 
ture was $1,793,016.50. In 1870 $4,000,000, and in 1830 #.- 
The growth of this policy of the Government, though slow, 
y prior to 1850, was steady, and since that time has been more 
ra ya = continued steadily through all the administrations and by 
parties. 
t may be confidently assumed, therefore, that whatever individual 
members of this House may say, and whatever tactics they may adopt 
vent the a. of the members of this body from considering 
bills for the erection of public buildings, that policy will not be aban- 
doned, but will continue to grow as the country grows, and the conven- 
ient and economical transaction of the growing and ever-increasing 
business of the Government shall require. 

In the will be found a statement showing oot of money 
expended public buildings outside of the District of Colum'ia, »y 
States, to the present time. This list was prepared with great labor 

H. M. Beadle, clerk to House Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, and is accurate. 
NEED OF REORGANIZATION. 

That there is need of a reorganization of the construction branch ot 

the Treasury there can be no question. A department 
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everythi but the amount of the segasprandign Init So Die Sensumien of the Seo that spent over million dollars in 1883, and three and a quarter 

retary. No system had been for the due performance of this duty, nor ? have its pow- 
management of the business been confided t» any particular branch of | Million in 1884, should not only be organized law, but have 

ine Depasunenh. Te Srchiteal ball bocseunpiagadiptbellieeieantabeades ers, duties, and responsibilities well defined. is has never been done. 
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Guthrie put this branch of the Treasury in a much better shape 
than it had ever been before; but it was only by rule of the Treasury 
tend not OF in 1053, “the eonstraction of these buildings is 
. i in e ion of these buildings is 
wary oe the t, and almost everything but the amount of 
= propriation to the discretion of the Secretary.’’ 
Ocenia Bowman, the engineer in charge of these works, repeatedly 
recommended that the construction department of the Treasury be bet- 
organi and that a system of erecting the public buildings be de- 
sea which would secure the speedy completion of the buildings, and 
thus prevent the waste and unnecessary expense which followed ap- 
propriations doled out in dribbles and want of a properly organized 
force to carry into effect the wishes of Congress. In his report of Sep- 
weer wes -. eiesteafitines duvet the Secretary of the T 
evoives upon the? reta) oft aAs- 

Theaay <s no eae the poininet which they shall be Senet 
+4 vision is made by law to enable him to the duties assigned him 
in the construction these buildings. The present bureau or office of con- 
ain ct ate etiaaowty ca ths nace 
exists, from noose for the erection of public buildings require, if the system 
jsto be continued, a permanent organization of the office rged with the ex- 
penditures of the rioney so appropriated. 

The change which was made in 1862, which put the control of this 
branch of the office under an architect instead of an engineer of the 
Ammy, was made by order of the Secretary, asthe appointment of an 
“engineer in —— was by the order of a former Secretary. It was 
not recognized by law until 1864, when certain offices were created for 
the “‘ construction branch of the Treasury ;”’ but there has never been any 
law defining the duties of the officers and employés of that “‘ branch’? of the 


One result of this lack of regulation by law is that numerous com- 

ints have been made against this branch of the Treasury, and several 
ions have been made by Congress and by the Treasury De- 
partmen The limits of cost of the buildings fixed by law was in many 
instances iy exceeded. In fact, the Supervising Architect, in his 
report of 

In the 


ut 


31, 1868, said: 


of designs I have not py spout limited by & 

amount of the appropriation made, except in cases where cost was y 
restricted amount, but have prepared designs for buildings large eno’ 

“= the offices for whose use the building was oe ga 

costly than the importance of the locality and the dignity of the Govern- 


now no check upon the Supervising Architect except the 
Treasury. His duties are largely tech- 

nical, and such that the Secretary must rely upon him in almost every- 
thing pertaining to his office. A headstrong, rash Supervising Archi- 
say & corrupt one, may put the country to great expense. 
point. Let us take the New York post-office 

building asanillustration. Congress, by resolution of January 22, 1867, 
a commission to pu part of the City Hall Park of New 
ee **to procure plans and estimates for a suit- 
building site, to be submitted to the Postmaster-General 
Secretary of the Interior, and should such plans and estimates meet 
communicate the same, with such additional 
” The above-named 
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building in accordance therewit! 

The architects who prepared the plans made careful estimates of the cost of 
the building, which amounted to, including a liberal allowance for contingen- 
er PaaS Pees committee examined these tects under 
oath, and the correctness of their plans mates. This 
plan to utilize, by within the 


esti i 
of the building all the 
ah caine tieun once: 
ly ngs, on ac- 
a os on the ground 
clear span, above the drive-way, ‘to support the 

ples of construction. 

from those of the New York 
their plan, but he claimed that a building of either 
plan, dispensing with 
constructed for much 
he Congressional 
495,212.22. And fora ° ite bulla Ss «fret Sines’ 
a “ gran “ first c - 
p similar was only $2,156,555.06. ring the last 


legislation providing for the 
such a building, an amendment was made to an ion bill 
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and we are now called upon by the estimate to appropriate one 


ee Seeaae the work until the Ist of July, and one million five 
more to continue the work another year 


thereafter. 
and plans (besides the 
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working plans of the basement or foundation) for a building embracing some 
10,000 square feet less area than the one projected by the New York architects, 
and has furnished the committee with estimates showing that the building he is 


erecting will cost $3,864,088.83, being $1,707 533.77 more than his estimate of March, 
1868, for a larger building. The Supervising Architect alleges that his estimate 
of March, 1868 (of $2,156,555.06), was made upon false quantities furnished him 
by his computer, as he believes intentionally, which, however, is denied by the 


computer, who verifies the computation and estimate he then made. 


This building cost the Government in the end $9,311,690.67. 

The post-office and subtreasury at Boston, Mass., is another example 
of the way laws have been evaded by the Supervising Architect. Con- 
gress provided for the erection of a post-office and subtreasury at Boston, 
and on April 13, 1870, enacted the following: 

For continuing the work on the building for post-office and subtreasury in 
Boston, Mass., $500,000: Provided, That no part of this sum beyond the sum of 
$250,000, or any other sum appropriated for this purpose, shall be expended 
until a contract or contracts for the completion of the entire building, in con- 
formity with plans to be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury and Post- 
master-General, and at all times under their direction, shall be entered into with 
the lowest responsible bidder or bidders, and for asum not exceeding $1,500,000, 
including all sums expended for that purpose, except that for the site; and the 
expenditure of any sum of money in violation of this proviso shall be deemed 


unlawful. 

This limit was most forcibly affirmed in two subsequent acts, namely, 
that of July 15, 1870, and that of March 3, 1871. Notwithstanding 
this limit of $1,500,000 was so positively fixed by law, and the ex- 
penditure of the money made conditional on a contract or contracts for 
the completion of the building for that sum, plans and specifications 
were made fora much more costly building; and there was actually 
expended upon this building, over and above the cost of the site ($1,- 
329,095.84), up to September 30, 1883, $4,303,681.19, and there re- 
mained in the Treasury at that time $196,518.03 to be expended upon 
it, and $50,000 more were appropriated July 7, 1884, for its comple- 
tion, besides $30,000 for furniture, which was appropriated May 1, 1884. 
This has been done under the present laws controlling the expenditure 
of money for public buildings, and it may be done again, showing the 
necessity of further legislation upon the subject to prevent Congress 
being overreached by this department. 

But perhaps a still more striking illustration of this vicious system, 
as well as the deception practiced upon the people through Congres- 
sional legislation, may be found in the case of the Philadelphia public 
building. 

The limit of cost of the building was fixed by the original act, June 
8, 1872 (Statutes at Large, volume 17, page 342), at $1,500,000. By 
act of March 3, 1873, the limit was extended to $3,000,000 (volume 17, 
page 523). The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL], on the 
20th of February, 1873, in a speech in this House, approved of that ex- 
tension of limit and supported the bill, but he added that he would 
oppose any furtherextension. (Globe, third session Forty-second Con- 
gress, volume 93, page 1548.) 

The next year, however, on the 23d day of June, 1874 (volume 18, 
page 228), the limit of the cost of this building was again extended to 
$4,000,000, and, although the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RAN- 
DALL] was a member of that House at the time, I have been unable to 
find where he opened his mouth against that extension, although he 
had pledged himself to do so. 

But the most astounding statement is yet to follow. 

Notwithstanding this limit of $4,000,000, which was fully twice what 
it should have been, there has been expended on that building to 
this date $5,716,000, or $1,716,000 beyond this limit, every dollar of it, 
too, while the gentleman was Speaker of this House or a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations. Comment is unnecessary. I merely 
state the facts and defy contradiction. An impartial country will 
understand, and not fail to appreciate, how disinterested and how honest 
such individuals are when they cry combination against others, and 
filibuster against the consideration by the House of bills for public 
buildings, each standing upon its own merits, and to be fully consid- 
ered and amended if the House desired to do so. 

NECESSITY FOR STRICT LEGISLATION. 

That there is a necessity for binding down the construction depart- 
ment of the Treasury so that the work on public buildings shall be 
done by contract, with every possible guard against any violation of the 
law, is shown by a history of what is called the 

““FIFTEEN PER CENT. CONTRACTS.” 

The first we hear of these contracts was in 1862, when it was dis- 
covered by an investigation made by the Committee on Expenditnres 
on Public Buildings of the House of Representatives. That committee 
in its report of July 10, 1862, cites the terms of a contract as follows: 

For all carving or ornamental work such additional sums shall be paid as 
the superintending architect, or the duly authorized agent of the first part (the 
Secretary of the Treasury), shall ascertain to be its fair cost, increased by 15 per 
cent. 

Under this contract the cost of much of the work on the Charleston 
(S. C.) custom-houseand the Treasury building in this city was increased 
fivefold. Ascandal followed, and the office of ‘‘ engineer in charge’’ was 
abolished and the business put in charge of a supervising architect. C, 
P. Dixon seems to have had an interest in these contracts. 

On the 1st of September, 1869, the Supervising Architect of the Treas- 
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ury, without proper advertisement, entered into a contract with this 
same C. P. Dixon as treasurer of the Dix Island Granite Company, of 
Maine. By the termsof this contract the Dix Island Granite Company 
was to furnish all the granite for the New York post-office building, and 
the Government was to pay in addition to a fixed price for the stone in 
the rough ‘‘the full expense and cost of such working, dressing, insur- 
ing, and boxing of said stone as may be required by the party of the 
first part (the United States) to be done at said quarry, increased by 15 
per cent. thereof.’’ The report of the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads of the House, submitted April 14, 1870, contained the 
following comment on this contract: 

joud tans emus ay somapeien sud hones aepiate of tive tenanmry Degeetinend, 
it will be seen that a great facility would be offered tothe Dix Island Company 
to augment the amount of such expenditures 

Similar contracts were made with the Old Dominion Granite Company, 
of Virginia; the Hurricane, the Bodwell and Clark’s Island Granite 
Companies, of Maine, and the Cape Ann Granite Company, of Massa- 
chusetts; and the evils pointed out by the Committeeon the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads were such as any thoughtful person might have fore- 
seen—the cost of the work on all the buildings where this stone was 
furnished under these contracts was greatly increased. 

The Dix Island Granite Company made a contract by which it was 
agreed that if they were ordered to employ at any one time more than 
one hundredl granite-cutters they would erect for the Government suit- 
able boarding-houses, storehouses, sheds, shops, stables, &c., and fur- 
nish steel for tools, and they were to receive from the Government 15 
BF arm, op age Case ee Senne &ec. In pursu- 
ance of this agreement the Government did order that some seven hun- 
dred extra stone-cutters should be employed, and buildings, shops, 
sheds, tools, &c., were furnished, costing a very large sum ($180,000), 
which was paid by the Government, with 15 cent. additional. 

When the contract on the New York building was completed, these 
buildings, shops, tools, &c., were ordered to be sold, and the sale was 
advertised; but somehow there was no bidder other than the Dix Island 
Granite Company, who bid them all in for less than $2,000. Shortly 
after another contract was made by this company to furnish stone for 
the Philadelphia building, and these i shops, 
tools, &c., were resold to the Government for a sum almost equal to 
their first cost. 

To be more exact: The tools, buildings, furniture, &c., above referred 
to was appraised at $102,779.98. They were all sold to that company 
on the 1st day of December, 1873, for $1,461.35. The purchase- 
was paid on the 24th day of A 1874. They were purchased 
again by the Government on the 24th day of April, 1875, at the sum at 
which they were appraised when sold the Government, to wit, 
$102,779.98. The account would stand thus: 

cost 


Or achenr pret 00 oo.ci. diss ctiestiniedbicss tite stittiin’ 
in two years upon an investment of $1,461.35. 
The amounts for the New York post-office are as follows 
as per statement of September 2, 1869: 


143, 735 62 


15 per cent. 
Philadelphia building, 15 per cent. ; 
These contracts were evidently not viewed with favor in the S 
ing Architect’s office, for Mr. Potter, in his report for 1875, says of them: 
Upon my entry into this office there were in process of execution contracts for 
cutting granite for the sugerstonctanse of several of the largest now 
being constructed a Seay heaomnens. Fg 
used in the work of cut- 
ting, dressing, and boxing the ie, increased by 


ston 15 per 
While there are advantages in this of executi 
branch of the service, I am thes tte founded 


persuaded 
and that, as long as the profits to the contractors are in 
of the expenses of their work, the Department will 
cost of the same within reasonable limits. 


In January, 1877, the contract with the Old Dominion Granite Com- | $200, 


pany was modified with the consent of the contractors, who were to 
receive a fixed price cubic foot for stone in the h and alsoa 
fixed price per cubic foot for and the same. 

Secretary Sherman’s attention was called to these contracts in 1877. 
The Attorney-General examined them at the former’s request, and gave 
it as his opinion that the contracts might be canceled or modified. On 
the receipt of this opinion Secretary Sherman Assistant Secre- 
tary French, Col. T. L. Casey, and Supervising Architect James G. Hilla 
commission to examine the and report ‘whenever in their 
opinion a legal contract could be made with the contractors for the com- 
pletion of the work to prepare a form of such agreementito be submitted to 
the proper department for approval.’’ This commission, strange tosay, 


made no written ; but under their direction and wit 
of the contractors the other 15 per cent. contracts were m 
of the Old Dominion Granite Company’s contracts had been mod sia; 
The committee, consisting of Hon. John C. New, Mr. D.§. Ajcx 
ander, and Mr. W. F. MacLennan, appointed by Secretary Folger in 
1883 to investigate the charges presented by Hon. Thomas 1. Murch 
against Mr. James G. Hill, Supervising Architect, heard some ¢, idence 
and made a report partieularly upon the modification of these oo. 
tracts. They avoided making any extended report, as the matter only 
came before them incidentally; but they said enough to show how 
these contracts trammeled the action of the officers of the Government 
who evidently felt they were unfair and unjust to the Government 
yet a delicate matter to get ridof. This committee says: 
it is not claimed by the Supervising Architect that the prices under the modi. 


fied contracts are as low as might have been obtained had the co 


; MM ission ap- 
Secretary Sherman deemed it advisable to cancel instead cP’? 
existing 15 Pe cent, con thus permiiting them to readvertise _— 


ry to them and approved by Secre 

rman, it was decided to be in the interests of economy to modify jae 
tracts. * * * Upon the question whether it was in the interest of the Goy. 
ernment to modify rather than to cancel these contracts your committee 4 63 
not feel called upon to We were not appointed to investigate that sub. 
ject. Your committee find that the prices agreed upon were largely in excess 
of the then ruling market rates, and had the contracts been canceled and new 


vertising for wrepessie the Government would undoubted|y 
‘ vi important legal and prudential = 

into the settlement of that question 

which appear to have been weighed with great care and deliberation by the 
commission, whose work was subsequently approved by the Secretary of the 


Mr. Hill, in his report for 1877, in giving an account of the modifi. 
cation of these contracts, says the terms were not as favorable as the 
Government might have had by making new contracts, but that under 
the circumstances it was thought best to modify them. The Secretary 
of the Treasury evidently feared the courts might not take the same 
view of the contracts that the Attorney-General had taken, and that 
there might be a heavy suit before the of Claims over the matter 
if the contracts were 

I think it is unnecessary to proceed with this part of the subject 
further; and I submit that as under which such a great abuse 
could grow, in the face of the investigation and report of Mr. Farns- 
worth, ought not to continue another day. 

MODIFICATION OF THE FIFTEEN PER CENT. CONTRACTS. 

I wish to refer here to the result which followed a modification of 
these contracts. The modification consisted, in substance, in paying 
what had been rated as the cost of the work for cutting the stone. For 
instance, if the eutting of a stone under the 15 per cent. contracts was 
$1,200, the cost to the Government would be $1,380. Under the mod- 
ified contract the cost of the same stone would be $1,200—a saving of 

Government. But the contractor, instead of paying the 

,200 by day’s work, at $4.50 per day, to cut the stone, paid 

50 per day, and compelled him to cut it in one-third the 

given under the old contract, or gave him $400 for 

by the piece. The result was that the Government 

the contractor made $800 instead of $180, and the workman 


h the consent 
Odified as those 


There had also grown up in the Supervising Architect's Office a fa- 
voritism that was far from conducive to the interests of the Gov- 
for proposals for materials for 
Government use was either violated or evaded by sharp practices, and 
of the seems to have been in- 

grow little by little, but which are 

none the less hurtful to good government. It is the tendency in the 
Executive Departments, greater now perhaps than in the years follow- 
ing the war, to exercise a discretion ‘which the law does not give them, 
making it a rule to go the extreme verge of the law, instead of keeping 
its provisions, so that no one could them with ex- 

ceeding the powers and duties assigned tothem. And in this office the 
disposition to exceed its powers seems to have been marked from the 
i The committee appointed by Secretary Folger to in- 

Mr. many facts which go to show how the head 

t violated, evaded, or exceeded 

r. Potter, permitted the pressure to 

post-office building to cause him to violate the 


The committee just referred to, inted by Secretary Folger, in its 
report has this to say of the ties of the Supervising Archi- 
the business which is necessarily left to his charge: 

committee was impressed with the be 
under V Architect's Office has outgrown the sy* 
which it is conducted. At time of the organization of the office, 
Guthrie, then Secretary of the Treasury, and perhaps 
may have been sufficient for the purpose = 
has with the country, until the 

the aggregate amount expen 
for the first fifty years of this century. Since 
1876, the disbursements aggreest¢ °' = 
are under his contro! ae punire as 
buildings outside the city of Washington, on which ©) (™5"%" 
for repairs under his ¢ rection. The last Congress pro 
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ine more, the priations for which aggre- 
vided fot Une oreo year new buildings are ordered, and all become a charge 
upon the Supe Are 


discretionary wer which must lie with the head of such an office is 

The as ihe He upon ppepemis, upon work to be performed, 
necessary be furnished, salen be paid, and then decides whether such pro- 
mater ork, material, and prices are acceptable to the Government. He as- 
posals, Wr vestricted power to plan buildings and equipthem. He fixes the com- 
* of 


superintendents and pprmestonn, and he judges of the necessity and 
pensaviot repair’, alterations, and incidental additions. . 


fire-proof shutters for the Cincinnati building he designates 
In the case Of Svork. giving it to one not the lowest bidder by over $20,000. 
the firm bill for extra work amounting to $26,000 on a contract that in- 


He pet teas ‘$200,000, and on his eee it was 2. He may award acon- | 


west bidder and so change the plansas in effect to make 
abrogation of the contract, and the bills for extra work under such mod- 
and specifieations may wtoan enormous amount. This unlim- 

— that is assumed by the ising Architect would enable him, if so 

= peed , practically to abolish all competition in the interest of favorite con- 


nam fora safe oran elevator; he determines the slate-roof fastener 
Hegivessn ort a the person who shall be paid thousands of dollars for 
bad : apparatus, and he decides whether this heating ap- 
us shall be for steam or hot water. Whether a wall shall be of brick or 

is for him to say. Everything entering into the construction of a build- 
ee have his val, and every dollar disbursed is practically paid be- 
= he onene a A proper understanding of many accounts of his 
office requires & technical knowledge of the business, so that the Auditor and 
who pass ee them can know 'little more than is shown upon 


43 


money; to withhold it is to send the claimant to Congress or to 


Theoretically, these are the acts of the Secretary of the Treasury, for under 
the law he is with this duty, while the Supervising Architect is simply 
in charg SanIEtEIiin an dansstenanteh sageintion toonmines oom 

rity, either by statute or en n, e@ con- 

tract, ee CaF cr aelindes he poonomis ox in any way to bind the Gov- 

ernment in any case. The circular issued by Secretary Sherman, and bearing 

date June Ll, itt, made the Assistant Secretary, Hon. H. F. French, the legally 
ol 


S 

: 
& 
® 
= 


responsible head Supervising Architect's office, and for all purposes 
the acts of the : Architect this is better than if it were done 
legal ty the Supervising Architect himself. But the discretionary power of 


pervising Architect can not be transferred by law or by regulation to the 
<< or either of his assistants, for the reason that the technical knowledge 
eran arcaitect is or to be required for the determination of questions com- 


. Secretary, therefore, is compelled ex necessitaie 
ing within S the judgment and advice of Supervising Architect. 

When placed at the head of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds I knew but little about the system under which our public 
buildings have been erected. In the short time which I have been con- 
nected with the committee I have devoted all my spare time to a study 
of the subject, and though I have not mastered it, I feel competent to 
speak upon it. Congress has not, it seems to me, legislated wisely in 
the matter. If my recommendations were of any weight, Congress 
would no lo’ legislate upon the subject in the manner it has been 
doing. It has au the erection of public buildings without 
sufficient knowledge of the wants of the localities where they wereau- 
thorized, and in many cases it has been deceived by the representations 
made, not only as to the necessities of the public service at many places, 
but as to the cost. 

Estimates have often been submitted with the deliberate purpose to 
mislead. I would recommend that hereafter Congress would pass no 
bill until it had before it all the information the Treasury Department 
could furnish on the merits of the several localities asking for public 
buildings. Then it can j in which localities public buildings are 
such buildings will cost, it will fully 


at once, so that every part of the work may be contracted for at one time. 

If this is done, contracts can be obtained at less amounts than if the ap- 

ions are doled out insmall amountsevery year. The buildings 

been authorized, and the limit of cost fixed in each case, the ne- 
cessity of extending the limit would be rare indeed. 
THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS. 

The Committee on are not free from blame in making 

ions for buildings, for it has often made appropriations 

beyond thelimit of cost fixed by law. It did this in 

several instances in the last session,“‘and it has done so in every Congress 

a. hasnot given to the House the reasons for such extension. 

into 


5 


It 
has a germ of evil in it which has already developed 
tie If does not respect its own laws, 
but evades them by such phrases as “for the continuation (or comple- 
tion) of the work’? on a certain building, how can it expect the Execu- 
tive Departments to respect them ? 
In the sundry civil appropriation bill, which was passed in this 
House a 


few under whip and spur by a suspension of the 
nik, which eat off ll 


5 


debate except thirty minutes on a bill carrying 

, much of which was questionable, there were fifteen differ- 
ent instances of —— excess of the limit fixed by law, in 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 

or had refused to report favorably. This is 
ln Tone elusmmpeopeiation of $20,000 to purchase land in Gal- 
wae, Tex; eisai at Colum Cale, snd 

extension from to $500,000 at Minneapolis, Mi 

following is a list of appropriations beyond limit in that bill: 
cman eam $175,000; appropriated, including furniture, $225,000. Limit 
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mes final. To give it is to secure the. 
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Charleston, W. Va.: Limit, $75,000; appropriated, $90,853.30. Limit exceeded, 
$15,853.30 


Columbus, Ohio: Limit, $250,000; appropriated, $310,000. Limit exceeded, 


$60,000. Not favorably considered by House Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 


Dallas, Tex.: Limit, $75,000; appropriated, $100,000. Limit extended by bill 
to amount of appropriation. 


Galveston: For site, $20,000. Not favorably considered by House Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


ena N.C. : Limit, $50,000; appropriated, including approaches, &c., 
,000. 


a Tenn.: Limit, $50,000; appropriated, including approaches, &c., 
,000 


Jefferson City, Mo. : Limit, $100,0000; appropriated, $132,000. and limit extended 
to amount of appropriation. 
Kansas City, Mo.: Limit, $300,000; appropriated, $365,000. 


Saint Joseph, Mo.: Limit, $75,000; appropriated, $140,000; limit extended to 
O00, 


Leavenworth, Kans. : Limit, $100,000; appropriated, $160,000. 
Montgomery, Ala.: Limit, $125,000; appropriated, $165,000. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Limit, $175,000 ; appropriated , $200,000 ; limit extended to 


$500,000. House Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds agreed to report 
extension of limit to $300,000. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Limit, $75,000; appropriated, $125,000. 


Shreveport, La.: Limit, $100,000; appropriated, including approaches, &c., 
$105 ,000 


Syracuse, N. Y.: Limit, $200,000; appropriated, $393,000. 


To these the Senate has added more than a million dollars. The 
Committee on Appropriations and the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury have been the fruitful instruments through which this im- 
mense and in most cases unnecessary increase of the limit of cost of 
public buildings has been accomplished—the Committee on Appropri- 
ations by ignoring the work of the proper committee and arrogating 
to itself the right to determine these increases, and the Supervising 
Architect ignoring the action of Congress fixing limits of cost. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that in future there will be less of both. 


NEEDS OF GOVERNMENT ONLY RULE TO DETERMINE PLAN AND KIND OF BUILDING 


The needs of the public service, and that only, should be the guide 
of the size and style of the building to beerected. When that is ascer- 
tained the material for its construction and the style of its architecture 
must depend upon the locality and somewhat upon the climate. A wise 
architect would not construct a building in New Orleans on the same 
plan as he would a building in New York, although it was intended for 
the same purposes. The style and ornamentation ought to be becoming 
to the simplicity of a republican people. 


PURPOSES OF THE BILL. 


In drawing the bill, which I hope to have acted upon before the ad- 
journment of Congress, I had before me two objects: first, to have the 
best designs for the public buildings which the genius and skill of our 
architects could devise; and second, to have them constructed of the 
best materials and in the most substantial manner, by a system that 
would prevent, as far as human foresight could provide, either fraud 
or favoritism. Will the House bear with me while I discuss these 
propositions ? 

COMPETITION. 

Capt. A. H. Bowman, the engineer in charge, in his report of No- 
vember 24, 1854, says: 

The preparations of plans, specifications, estimates, and contracts in this of- 
fice, under the immediate direction of the Department, where the number of 
occupants and the precise amount of business to be transacted ineach building 
are known, has many advantages. Errors committed in buildings already in 
use can be avoided, Specpen apportionment of office room made, and such an 
arrangement of the different offices as will facilitate the transaction of business 
effected. This can be better done when the conveniences and inconveniences 
of similar buildings are subjects of frequent discussion with those who 7 
them thanif the buildings were designed by some one less acquainted with the 


uses for which they are required, and wiao would probably be more likely to 
make a beautiful than a suitable structure. 


This is the strongest statement made in favor of the Government’s 
employing architects to design the public buildings to be erected by it 
that I have read. But it seems to me that if this argument was ever 
of great weight, it is less applicable now than when the report was 
made. ‘‘Architecture’s noble art’’ was then known to but few people 
in this country; now in no country are there better architects practicing 
their profession in the United States. The amount of talent and vigor 
in the profession is seen in every part of the land, in the adaptation of 
structures to the uses for which they were intended, and at the same 
time in the designing of them according to well-matured views of har- 
mony, beauty, and propriety. The architects outside of theconstruction 
branch of the Treasury are able to find out from observation of the pub- 
lic buildings already erected, and from conversation with those who use 
them, what is best suited to the public wants, as well as the Supervising 
Architect or hissubordinates. I have not, however, my own opinion to 
dependupon. Mr. William A. Potter, late Supervising Architect, in his 
report of October 1, 1876, took the same position. He said: 

I desire particularly to invite your attention to a subject which presented it- 
self to me very shortly after my entering upon the duties of this office. I refer 
to the manner in which designs are prepared for the public buildings erected 
under the Treasury Department. These designs have heretofore been made by 
the Supervising Architect, and have been so made up to the present time, but 
the very strong reasons which present themselves against this practice have con- 
vinced me that it should be remedied as speedily as may be. have given much 
thought to this subject, and while I am not now prepared to present for your 


any specific plan by which the radical defects of this method of 
procedure in designing the public buildings throughout the country may be rem- 
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edied, the vital point of any system which may be adopted must be to remove 
the power from the Supervising Architect to make designs, and restrict his du- 
ties to those dag of a supervisory nature. I will, as concisely as possible, 
state what reasons have led me to form my opinions in regard thereto. 

Experience has shown that it is difficult,if not impossible, to separate the 
office of the Supervising Architect from political control to a ter or less de- 
gree.and thus it is possible that the incumbent may be, both by nature and 
want of proper study and experience, totally unfit to fulfill this most respon- 
sible duty, and the country is liable thereby to be burdened by structures utterly 
lacking in those architectural qualities which should be found in the works ofa 
great nation. The stamp of inefficiency so imprinied in the national architect- 
ure is not of a nature soon to pass away, for not only will it remain itself a mon- 
ument to a vicious system, but its teachings for evil can never be fully estimated. 
But should this evil be esca , there remain yet others. 

The immense amount of routine work which occupies the attention of the 
Supervising Architect, the varied nature of the duties which devolve upon him, 
and the fact that he is at no time free from interruption, leave him no opportn- 
nity for the proper study of the designs which he is required to make. This 
work is done under all the disadvantages of want of time, want of quiet, and 
almost entire preoecupation with other matters, which must always result in 
work of an imperfect and sueetetesy character. Architecture is an art,and 
like all arta he who practices it successfully must give ee ae to it without 
restraint. No good work has ever been done without severe study, and the art- 
ist must be able to throw himself unreservedly into the contemplation of the 
problem. And, furthermore, the objects for which the buildings erected in this 
office are constructed are, with very slight exceptions, so nearly alike, that the 
difficulty, the impossibility, of endowing them with variety and individuality 
must be apparent. 

These puintease, in my sutaten, ayes dispute, and I can not therefore allow 
this opportunity to pass without invoking your aid to remedy this state of things. 
I owe it first to myself, for I am before the people to bois ‘ed, as other men of 
my profession are who do not labor under the same difficulties as myself, and 
if my works fail of that artistic merit which the public have a right to expect, 
the blame is laid apon me, and not to the false system under which I work, and 
whereitbelongs. I oweit, further, tothe profession ofarchitecture, whose mem- 
bers have a right to their share inthe honor of.increasing the dignity and beaut 
of the art in this country, and whose work must do infinitely more to this e 
than the endeavors of any one man, be he ever so gifted. And, lastly, lowe it 
to the public, whose money I am placed here to watch, that it be faithfully and 
wisely expended, and that the best results attainable from it are achieved. I 
fail todo my whole duty in this, if I remain inactive in this direction; for by some 
other system than now obtaining much better, more artistic, and worthy 
work can be done. 


I can add nothing to the weight of these words, but I desire to call at- 
tention to the indorsement of Mr. Potter’s recommendation by Mr. 
James G. Hill, who succeeded-Mr. Potter as Supervising Architect, in 
his report for October 1, 1876, as follows: 


I desire to call attention to the remarks in the last annual report of the Super- 
to the manner in which designs for the public build- 


ir- 
the 


vising —_s - — eS 
ings are prepared, an recommen e passage of an y poe 
ing such designs to be obtained under competition, and that the duties 
Supervising Architect be restricted to those of a supervising architect. 


Such a law is asked for by the architects of the country, who feel that 
the Government is not treating them as their character and talents de- 
serve in providing that the public buildings shall be designed by one 
man, who holds the office of araeeinny Architect, and Mr. Potteravas 
only speaking the universal opinion of his fellow-architects when he 
recommended that the designing of public buildings be given to other 
architects. I think the character of the buildings erected since the 
war will show that the words of Mr. Potter were wise and timely. 

The system by which designs for public buildings should be attained 
is by no means asettied question. If aprivate person wants a buildi 
erected he goes to the architect in whom he has greatest confidence 
arranges with him for desi or if the building is to be large and ex- 
pensive he may ask several architects to make designs. But it has been 
found that in public business such a course would soon create scandal and 


lead to fraud and corruption. The best means so far devised is to have | 


a board of competent persons to select one plan froma number of plans 
offered by architects competing for the first prize. If the board is com- 
posed of competent judges, and the competition is honestly and fairly 
conducted, the chances are that ninety-nine times in a hundred the best 
plan will be selected, and a good plan is sure to be secured in every in- 


stance. 
The problem is to have a board of competent persons, free from 
political bias, who will honestly conduct the competition. This 


provides that a board of seven pe consisting of the vigoey, Aol 
the Treasury, the Postmaster-General, Attorney the 
Engineer of the Army, the Supervising Architect, the tect of the 
Capitol, and an architect selected by the President, shall select the 
plans for the public buildings. The Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Postmaster-General, and the Attorney-General are put the board 
because they are at the head of the Departments which will occupy 
the buildings, and they ought to upon the arrangement of them. 
Objection has been made that they can not understand architecture 
well enough to decide between plans. That is by no means certain. 
Men can often form a good judgment of things which they could not 
ibly make, and a board composed entirely of architects would not, 
in my opinion, be as successful as it would be if there were several lay- 
men upon it. And who isa better judge of a building than the head of 
the Department which is to use it? The three architects on the board 
will be able to inform the others as to the ts in architecture, and the 
Chief Engineer, who must be something of an artist, can judge between 
them. Other plans there may be, but none have been ited to me 
which promise to work as well as this. But if a better plan can be 
devised the committee will unhesitatingly accept it. 
This board will also have charge of the selection of sites, the decision 


se, 
as to what materials shall be used in the construction of buildings th 
letting of contracts, &. There can not be much fraud practiced ms 
such a board, and favoritism can not well find place among them: a1 
under the rale that everything which is done must be published {o tj, 
world, the chances are that neither extravagance nor corruption can ole 
a foothold in the board, and we shall have the public building 1. 
signed and erected with as few faults and as few scandals as are possible 
among men. 

PARTISAN POLITIC, 


The evils of partisan politics are nowhere greater than when they 
are obtruded into the business of the erection of public buildings _ if 
a Senator or Representative in Congress succeeds in having a public 
building in his State or district, the greatest harm that is done is that 
a building is erected which could have been done without for sever) 
years; but when they bring a pressure to bear upon the A rchitect’s 
Office to have contracts let to persons solely on account of party rea. 
sons, or have superintendents of buildings appointed for the same reg. 
son, they often do great harm to the public interests. 

To prevent such things the bill places the construction of the public 
buildings solely in the hands of the Supervising Architect, who is made 
responsible for the manner jn which the work is done. And in onder 
that he may have the whole matter in his own hands he is given the 
appointment of superintendents of buildings, for whom annual salaries 
are provided instead of a per diem wage, so that there may be no in. 
ducement to prolong the erection of a public building beyond the time 
necessary for its construction. 

A few words moreand Ihavedone. There are few matters of greater 
importance than that of providing a new system under which public 
buildings may be erected. If this,which I have proposed and the com- 
mittee have perfected, is not a good one, provide another, but do not let 
this Congress adjourn until we have attempted to adopt a new system 
of designing and constructing public buildings. To me it is of little 
importance how it is done or who does it so it is done well. 

n criticising the conduct of the office of Supervising Architect I de. 
sire to say. that there is no reason, in my opinion, to doubt the honesty 
or capacity of Mr. Bell, the present. Supervising Architect. In the 
short time he has been at the head of the office I have seen nothing in 
the administration of its affairs that is not commendable. But the in- 
terests involved are too great to leave their determination to one officer, 
however capable and--honest he may be, unless his duties and powers 
are defined and limited by law. 


APPENDIX A. 
RECAPITULATION BY STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
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APPENDIX B. 
Table showing the location of public buildings by States, the amount of appropriations, the cost of the site, and total cost of each building. 















































































Lo to > nities, 
Sik : ‘ 
a 
5 23 z ss 8 
Locality. fe $3 s =< 3 Remarks, 
= sk °s 3 
qe) Ge | Cg 3 : 
» a o o pe 
LL l ae 7 P ad 
ALABAMA. 
Mobile: 1828-"30.. | 
House (O1d).....0.-0-005 eserereeveoreneenens *30..| SEB BOD OD bo cciceccccseccecse<s $16,118 37 
Cosiom-house (new : sncowiell aese-"S8..| 400, 000 00 $15,000 00 | 390,964 93 | $100,000 00 | 
Marine hospital......0..-+0+serseeeserseerens nen 1837-"57..| 51,400 00 10,000 00 | 51, 400 00 10, 000 00 | 
tgomery : > } 
Monee bouse and post-Office........0..-0-eseeeere | 1880- aa.| 160, 000 00 | 13,000 00 | 150,109 84| 125,000 00 | In course of construction. 
i aie ial actan tein tl dail 
Total......sssessoeresensneserrrsssnenerassneeeeseseeses sesesnenee | WEE 
ALASKA TERRITORY. ba 
buildings on St. Georgeand St. Paul | 
iene... . wesseoncccnessesccscossoccscccsocesoses 1872........ 5,989 SL |....ce0cceeess---.| Site acquired from Russia. 
KOdine...sssces vsssesvenesonvossensenen snvensneeneneens enncvasesoosenelocccdevocesoccasesees | .| Buildings transferred from War Departmert. 
BItKA...crosee v0 eettbet weresessesesbeecseo! ose ecacscccsdecesecossecfoccososoccs cesses ; .| Twenty-seven buildings acquired from Lussia, 
Ce Salil ceiieiighipeteteptesnecscers Foscocseennsrseeh GLOBO GD Lccevcrcrncrececers] 5,900 BE bocvseser-veee namin 
ARKANSAS. 
Little Rock : ’ - - | : ° 
Court-house and post-OffCO........000..0.0000-0 1872-"84..| 248,000 00 29,729 25 | 247,665 18 100, 000 00 | Undermined by river, 
mp 1842~'53..| 59,2500 1,000 00| 59, 080 61 [eoreeeneesnensee 
Total ...cccrcocccedtoo clini deta eelindianiinshsocteboensiiedt ~ COPE EW OO Yoscwtvcsecervesecoexe RIE FO Bite. cs ceccceenee | 
CALIFORNIA, = | 
San Francisco : | 
Agpuiee’s o—_ = beondee ecccctcosoceccoasenes | |-sreeesseecersesesees | ae - | *100,000 00 | Site cote iene reservation. 
Appraiser’s stores (new iebeiiiddnbeseseiaeedl ), ae Be do. 
Custom-house........0.0 sree seesesserserecseenseeees 1850-'56 | 150,000 00 | 774,389 75 | *400 000 00 | Location was changed and site purchased after 
ital (old) limit was fixed. 
Marine hosp esse 
Marine hospital (MOW)....00+.--..e00sersreeceeeee| 187B-"75..) 74; 689 5G [ooo enone Site Government reservation, 
Subtreasury....... 283, 929 10 | .| Old branch mint remodeled, 
Branch mint. 100, 000 00 | Includes machinery, 
Total .....0000+ 
COLORADO, 
ver: 
Penitentiary ......010.---sercerseeseresseeeees nin a sseerseseeseseeeeees-| Belongs to State. 
a POST-OFFICE.......-.0eceeeeeeeeees 300, In course of construction, 
CONNECTICUT. 
Custom-house and post-offlce.................... Site donated by city, First limit, $300,009, 
Custom-DOUse..eecsesesesseeseesereeees eossteccccoosse 
New Haven: 
Custom-house (old)... eocessecececoes: ervnceasen 1816-19. 
Custom-house (new). . «| 1854-58. 
New London : 
Custom-house......cccscerssessersrerssserseseeseessesee: | 1S32-'3A.. > 
pS mosserbieerensocccames | DORR, GEE PB hb cereviccccccctccsee 
SSS SS 
DAKOTA, 
Sioux Falls: 
Fa ois cern sastttersececcerntvcesecssesese 0002 ica 533 45 30,000 00 | In course of construction June 30, 182, 
PN iaindiititienscnscascerne-coevescee coves] 1855-'58..) 51,000 00 J.........cccceccseess 49,177 43 #35, 000 00 | Site acquired from Spain. Building destroyed by 
| fire December 11, 1880. 
Court-house and post-offfice.....................+-: | 1882~"84.. 39, 951 41 200, 000 00 | In course of construction. 
Se IE irri eeccenecDcsessepecn wocnce cor i re 1,952 96 Siaieotetembecied 
Court-house.......cccecsecescecseeceereseee unees inetneesces Dace «—«- SD Mcpteecn ee ccckintts 5,000 00 |.....0000-+-seeeeee, Site and building acquired from Spain, 
Marine hospital ....csccccssssssscssensseeereessvese| 1854-58 atieaetl — MRGID TE Eien cee 
Court-house and post-office ............0.00.<0-+- Rn ‘UG eee Rectecgaietescaat abode Balance covered into Treasury, 
te scnesihbcesidiliiadttiiseciisiadiessbinsatdnsscveise| -ccceceecees soe 
Atlanta: GEORGIA. | } 
Marigurthouse and post-office........... abcess 1875~-'80.. 2059 | 272,734.59) 110,000 00 | Site donated, 
fe Court house...esesscccsseeeseneneens ences: wrcccccesorecs 1854...... - 5,000 00 j...ccorccscesseeseees 5, 000 00 j...ccecersvessreeeee Permanent lease of rooms for United States courts, 
Custom-house (G14) ....cccccesecccssesserverssneeeete] UBUQsecccen| 29,100 00 | cscconceessevssvncces a 
Custom-house detailed asses sees 1847-51. 20,725 00 | 169,608 56 fon. 


Sautseiieianaiiaianaaeseeeencecseseesectcoxecccessines? GER BID GD Voscccscecccesecccaine F676, 488 BB lccccccccssssessonee 
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APPENDIX B. 
Table showing the location of public buildings by States, the amount of appropriations, the cost of the site, &c.—Continued. 


»pri- 
ro- 


Years appre 


ations were 
priated. 


made 


Amounts app 


IDAHO. 

Boisé City : 
Penitentiary 1867~"76.. 
ABBY CTCB oe 000000 ccvccescceceseesscese vossen cesses seseee 1869...... vl 75,000 00 


Datel wccccsteveunssocsserseccnsencquumesevenpenscanmgaal 


ILLINOIS. 

Cairo: 

Custom-house 

Dearie tessa ...cccnccescsosnesccssmncovesmennneeds 
Chisage : 

Custom-house and post-office (old).... 

Bridewell dock.. 

Custom-house and post-office (new) nai 

Marine hospital a 

Marine hospital (new)... 
Galena: 

Custom-house.. 

Marine hospital .. 
Peoria: 

Post-office and court-house .....ccce.s+0+ 
Quincy: 

Post-office and court-house 
Springfield: 

Court-house and post-office............+++ panned 


Datel .ccossrepcocccsnsvevevewsenseens 


| iia 
57,712 09 


...| 1856—"58.. 


85,200 00 
1855~"58.. 


51,238 24 





INDIANA. 

Evansville: . a 

Custom-house an } pad eiian.. 

Marine hospital... estees 
Fort Wayne: 

Court-house and post-office.......00-.-+. 
Indianapolis: 

Court-house and post-Office.....ccsse-s-sersceees 
Terre Haute : 

Post-office, &C........0000++ 


otal ccsccasecssse 


1873-80.) 340,000 00 
1851~57.. 62, 500 00 


eoeeereneres 


Aten eeeeneererees 


387, 400 00 


se eeneeeveeees 


IOWA. 
Burlington: 

Marine hospital... 
Council Bluffs. 
Des Moines : 

Court-house and post-office.........«» 
Dubuque: 

Custom-house and post-Office.......cmsrsss-s0 
Fort Madison : 

Penitentsary.......0. cccccerseeee 


KANSAS, 
Lecom 
C saaettol building... eoccsssocccocsesoces 
Leavenworth : 
Court-house and post-office 
Topeka : 
Court-house and post-office 


Cov Lm ay § 
Sourt-house and post-office........ ....-+» pectied 

Frankfort: 

Court-house and post-office........ senesenepecnnee 
Louisville : 

Custom-house and post-office......... eccceese ° 

Marine hospital 

Court-house and post-office (new) 
Paducah : 

Court-house and post-Office........00-..seeess00 a 

Marine hospital..........0.0»cssrescessssensseseseceses| LBAZ....000 


Toba ....coccesccecocsesccesceqsengnegtnenmnensnemannnasentiamenstineentiedl 
New Orleans: LOUISIANA, 
Custom-house (o 
Justom-house 


sveeerecooceeneseseoeseesseees 1807... — 


Marine hospital No. B) nee 0 secopensocccoceese 
Marine hospital (new)........... 
Quarantine station ............ 
Branch mint 

Pass A l’Outre: 
Boarding station ..........c00sssscerssenses eacewoee 1856.. 


Boarding station, “The Jump” 
Southwest Pass: 

Boarding station.... 
Shreveport; 

Fost-office and court-house. 


Dotall ncccccoesssscces 


ee eereeeees) 


ences eneeeeneneeeceoees 


ee eee neeee 


Pere ery 


“5, 820, 000 00° 


$41,740 15 |...... 


98,916 15 


25,199 12 
47,160 00 
20,212 33 


Cost of buildi 
and site 


ps 


& 882 &8 
& s2ise 


ES 


s 
ex Babet 


_- ~< 


4 
z 


30,161 51 


Limit of cost. 


: Site donated, 


oe eerereeee 


Do. 
000° 00 | In course of construction. 


*153, 000 00 0 | Destroyed in great fire, 1871. 
Old custom-house site exchanged for t!,! ls, 


Site owned by the United States. 


Sold November 5, 1868, 


225, 000 00 In course of construction, 


In course of construction. 


150, 000 00 Do. 


28, 445 50 
25, 922 SL 


24,434 12 |. 


1 436 36 
55, 000 00 


* Building. 


Ceded to State. 
Building not begun. 


waeceeeeeewereereeses 


100,000 00 


*240,000 00 | In course of construction. 


First limit, $200,000; 
second, $220,000, 


In course of construction. 


Building not begun. 
In course of construction. 


Site owned by United States. 
Do. 


Sold in 1873, but forfeited after $10,000 were paid. 
In course -_ construction. 

Site donated by State. 

Site donated by city. 


Site donated by State. Building torn down and 
material aed | in building “The Jump.” 
This is total cost to date. 


seen ee ee eeeereeeeeees 


See eeeeeerereen serene 


Building not begun. 


seveveveeserses! Sy DAZ, GOL BB lrrccsncsoreseeeecere! 5, S98, 253 OL 'oseccnesersoerserees 
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APPENDIX B. 


Table showing the location of public buildings by States, the amount of appropriations, the cost of the site, &c.—Continued. 




























oie #8 é are 
Se = ~= j ~~ 
gF 2s s =s | 8 
Seg = a l° Be | © 
Locality Bag) 22 | = | : 
’ z2 S = me S } os 2 | 
z2 - s 2 j el | s } 
2 5 2 2 | 5 
| i ' 
MAINE. \ 
Dee oem LOUISE ..soncewssssnseessstenteasectoesnres -cosse | 1850-'70..| $215,800 00} $15,000 00 | $209,873 58 | $50, 000 00 
Di sean (8 i intcintentiteatinnet Cnc a e Si dinceeiasslliiaidiiblaccasasniila 
Custom-house (N€W)....++ ecceccescesccocoes ecereees | 1850......06 105, 391 25 | 15,000 00} 99, 849 95 25,000 00 
ag a lca! a 37,890 79 5, 600 00 | 36,580 98 | 20,000 00 
ag seseseseveee] 1833-'70 6,150 00 | 1, 800 00 2,550 00 |.....ccscceccesececes 
; ' 
Ea atone NOUSE......+00e00 soeccceesooccesen deeosesseseces | 1817-"53..| 87,534 40 | 5,814 71 | 96,084 00 | on... cceseees 
' | 
ee OUSEC.....ccccceereeee eccacesre we a | 1954-58. 24, 809 68 | 3,000 00 23,397 32 | *13,000 00 
Le uth athena vevneotes| WEBB eevee] © 1,600 00 Se Ee a 
—— cosh slichiamnncensepsneneovesetiiatioes 186778.) 25,766 91 NO To radeccecenccecsnns 
Portland : | . - 
rt-house and pesteties.. sevsseereesevseeeee| 1866-"72..| 402,214 64 | 401,998 14 | 
Sones! house (O1d).....+0+ -| 1828-"48.. 22,100 00 |. 21,584 31 |= 
Custormm-house (No. 2)... | 184954.) 360,081 71 |... 359,742 54 \- 
Custom-house wai Sediginsbene | 1864—'72..' 545,906 99 40,500 00 | 545,900 23 | 300,000 00 
Marine Woapltel....ccnscaseoressesere sescaescoce canes 1852~70..| 112,000 00 12,446 15 | 109,519 50 |....eeceeeeroeeenees 
land 
a ~~ house and post-office............seesee+ 1872-76. 145, 000 00 12, 000 00 144, 828 11 50, 000 00 
joborough : 
wes — house and post-office.............s000 1852-4... 25, 000 00 2,000 00 24, 324 68 | 12,000 00 
casset j | 
7 ni ceteeen etittaiR IN adenine | 1841-'78.| 34,710 78 | 1,800 00 | 34, 468 08 |. .eseee.cseeceoeeee 
| a 
Datel ...ccosicers sie iieeniiietnenoee sakes nS itil | 2, 107, 407 15 |...0ecc.+---eeceree| 2,078,008 2B |...ceoreecersee severe 
MARYLAND. | } 
}timore : 7. 
- oe ee 1856-66. 309, 50,000 00 | 255, 158 97 |......ccecccscsseeees 


Court-house and punne...-. sepeeeerasginin 
Custom-house.........+ on 
Appraiser’s stores... 
Laza 







Post-office and Court-house.........00-.sceserssseseees 
Total....... cocmusibhensipnbtaee 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


senna renee eneeees seeeeeeeslone 


Barnstable : 
Qustee-ROUBO.....cccassccscccsccsodbessnavecoccewecceoce 
Boston : 
Couette tiO..ccaserssnninsignecsattnesengeccccunsececese 
Custom-house (old)........... 
Custom-house (MOW)..........cerresseencee 
Post-office and su 





errr eee erry 













































200,002 00 | 349,735 94 l.. 
180,000 00 | 265,920 61 |. 


234, 499 76 |. 
A cect 
997,370 78 | 
— 
&, 198, SOD BA |... e.cccccesene-n- 





29, 000 00 }............... 
180, 000 00 | 1,192, 7: 


























21 27 | 468, 158 00 | 
| 1,329,095 84 | 5,841,586 42 |*1,500, 000 00 











Remarks, 


Covered into Treasury. Building obtained asa par- 
tial settlement of a judgment against Bath Bank. 


Building purehased and repaired, 


Building purchased. 


Erected on old custom-house site. 


Building purchased and afterward rebuilt. Burned 
in 1866, 

Act April 20, 1870, provides that no money shall be 
expended until contracts have been made tocom- 
plete the building within the limit. 


Building purchased ; afterward rebuilt. 


In Supervising Architect's report these buildings 
are not rightly designated. 


.| Building purchased and re paired. 


Includes two adjacent lots and bui! dings, 


In course of construction, 


| Masonic temple purchased. 


In course of construction. No money to be ex- 
pended until contracts to construct the building 


within the limit are made. 
lsea : 
Marine hospital = evcees 1802........ I tae BI I lecunmminenensoccecee! 
Marine hospital (No. 2)......000..++ speculecvecseesl 32,171 39 32,168 06 |.. 
*. hospital (MOW).....cccersssssserseesereseree| 1855-'68..| 369,700 00 50, O00 0 | 368, 130 80 | 
w Custom house and post-offfice...................<| 1872-81; 518,000 00 | 132,856 65 | 492,953 99 200, 000 00 | Limit repealed 1875. 
joucester : | 
se Custom house and Post-offhC® enn ee ates 53,000 00|  9,00000|: 49,853:32| *40,000 00 | 
ew ) 
Custom-house 1832-50 31,745 00 4,900 00 | 81,740 00 peuudetaatsibeonsccess 
Newburyport : | 
enon 1822-34. 23, 200 00 3,000 00 | 23,188 50 |......... hietdewwion 
-: 
Cesta Rigi cccsciesibenlibiabiteniaiesetctenencers 1836........ 19, 762 04 5,000 00 IE Dintrnenseaneers. cetes 
1 _Oo SO SE 
acs cncks See aaseteaieticccetinctcacscsocseccett My MMNEE GD Iecccececoccccecvecsecl ©) 900,075 4B |..cceercocercesse-:-- 
Detroit : MICHIGAN, ee ‘iia 5 eee se 
Coen OUR ss cisiacncctetllisciaiieitmidinstintecneves FO Aactitieccetetnccneccens | 1,000 90 |..coccrrerereeesenees Building purchased at sale ona judgment against 
Bank of Michigan for $33,415.70. Juint resolution 
March 3, 1343. 
224,591 17 24,000 00 221,547 38 | *118,000 00 
RR aE eoagececseeces| 1EBE..cccee 114, 800 00 23,000 00 101, 807 75 #75, 000 00 , 
ai and post-office. (new). Deeside ee niiaea 250, 000 00 88,546 42 101, 963 05 600,000 00 | In course of construction, 
a... 212,000 00 69,996 OL | 211,409 04 Sdilbencceeponseutiel 
mine and POst-OMRCe.....0..-...sceeeeeeee 50,000 00 7,816 00 | 65 00} 100,000 00 | Building not begun 
| r 
Custom: house and post-office...) 1872........ 246, 000 00 5,205 00 245,908 34 200, 000 00 
Re ence eieiseitaintecisdiessscDesecteenssccces] 1,008, 90 OT |...-.cccecce.coe.00es | 891, 401 46 |... 
Minneapolis; - MINNESOTA, ‘emer * 
Saint Pad tttttessesesaenanneeeneenconssanvennnes 878 06 65, 176 = 175,000 00 | Site donated. In course of constrn~ton 
om-house and post-office... 16, 000 00 445,299 38 | *300,000 00 | No money to be expended until co..iacs to cera 
Still | plete building within the limit are made 
TOR eeiapensiboonannainl 8 FD Ceded to State. 
———_— -— 
rch teecetessccceeecscccsnccccncd TER OET BB Vossceece erences | 606,779 BL |... 


* Building. 





+ What “old building will bring” 


to be added to limit. 
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APPENDIX B. 


Table showing the location of public buildings by States, xe amount of appropriations, the cost of the site, &c.—Continued. 
ee 








were 


Locality. Remarks, 


and site. 


ears appropri- 
| 


ations 
made 
Amounts 
priat 
Cost of site. 


Cost of building 
Limit of cost. 





MISSISSIPPI. 

Jackson : | 

" re -house and post-office $4, 475 00 $73,130 46 | $100,000 00 | In course of construction, 
atchez | 


Marine hospitall.........:.-c0sscssseresseressssoveeses 56... 7,000 00 66, 750 00 | 
Oxford: 


Court-house, post-office, &6..........cccc00seeeees 6,151 90 6, 286 90 | 
Pontotoc : 


I cc cia arias aii EDD EE Ribsencchectcsel 
Vicksburg : 


Marine hospital .......csss.s-ccsscescosecesseeevessseene | 1850-57 .| 67,596. 1G |. eeccccecccccseess] 67,526 1G |oeceescoescoveseeeree 
ras DS amie’ 
Bet sithicisnntiiainstaiileimaesamaaaal atts st 7.) ee 








































































MISSOURI. 
Kansas City: 
Custom-house and post-office....,.........+0+0+ 1878"84..| 350,000 00 9,105 93 302, 203 39 300, 000 00 


; 
¥ 


E 
¥ ¥ 





Hannibal: 
Se | 37,500 00 13, 311 50 19, 072 00 75, 000 00 
Jefferson City : 

Court-house and post-office............++ssss000+| 1882........ 100, 000 00 10, 342 55 15, 602 55 100, 000 00 
Saint Louis: 

Custom-house fou ppdinaasbeunmsereeovermnth attr 1850-"61..| 376,600 00 37,000 00 375, 118 00 *75, 000 00 

Custom-house (new) .. «eee, 1870-84 ..| 6,065,700 00 368, 882 6 | | 6 y 272 54 | 4, 000, 000 00 Do. 

Marine penpties pens coesvescsonesssecescosce eascevsneane 1842~"74..| 123,291 20 882 20 Site ceded by War Department, 
Saint Jose 
Postolten, &e. 


BOR ccusepecenvecveneessneneneaennemmancnnmenesels 


MONTANA. 
Deer Lodge: 
Prem tte Gary .....cccccerecescvecosccecoconesneconooonsesss 
Helena: 
AGB CORED on 0cccecsccccccccccsencossccsvccsesessoccssessenes 


POeerSitir Met tt Stitt er rit fiir ges 


NEBRASKA. 
Lincoln: 


Court-house and post-office.......... a i 130, 000 00 | Site donated. 
Omaha: 


Capitol ... coccesscsocooosoes 
Court-house and post-office... sgnenoctanpeenenninel 
ootal......cccocecssescoccocvecssvescovoccosssscocossonsocssiion 


Do. 


NEVADA. 
Carson City: 


Bannels Bala... ccrrssesesscesersemsscermemaneeeerees Site donated. Cost includes machinery, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Portsmouth : 
Custom-house (014)..............s00cssseesssreeseeses 
Custom-house (new).........<.0«- eccceseee eccecsesee 
Concord: 


Post-office, court-house, &6......00...0-s++0 m 200, 000 00 | In course of construction. 
Deeb .cccccsss vecsevccnsenscncecescusscssesnsessanetboutiia 


NEW JERSEY. 
Jersey City: 

Custom-house and post-offf0e.........00+s+000+ 300,000 00 | Building purchased and remodeled. 
Newark: 

Custom-house and post-office..................+ 
Perth Amboy: 

Custom-house and post-offlice..........00....s000+ 
Sandy Hook: 

Revenue office ......... ieocinntininneease woveceovsonessen 
Trenton: 

Court-house and post-office ..............+ eoossee 


NEW MEXICO. 
Santa Fé: 

CaFOGS .cccccececcocencsessecccsens woccceecee eoensecescneses 

Penitentiary . coceneenvece concccccosness eoneesesreienal were 


0 peeenes ceeeeeeerees 


NEW YORK. 
Albany : 
Custom-house and post-office....... etanveetyenall 
Brooklyn : 
‘Atlantic aes GEG .cccecsndecccencsseseccsevecvensi 
PG CERRO reco ccscest cone ssevcccaresceccemsscnccesseneresss 
Buffalo : 
Capqme hese and post-offlice..............s.00«. 
Canandai 


1872........ 780,000 00 | 155,700 90 | 761,500 90 | 500,000 00 | In course of construction. 


a el gy eee BED GI Of cceccsescccessececes Purchase of three stores. 
1881-"84..; 500,000 00 408, 608 98 408, 608 98 "00, 000 00 In course of construction. 


1854~-57..| 290,800 00 45,000 00 280, 165 08 88,000 00 
_— cevsessensssvee} 90/000 00 |arsecsccsccerceereeee, Perpetual lease of half the county  ourt-hours 
530,000 00 | 713,358 7B |............0++----| Building purchased. 
. . = For mortgage on building. 
oo 1,181,714 46 once ccccsccemee 


sxseeeseeeeeseeceesss! 1,000,000 00 3 Purchased. 
* Building. 











t- hours 
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APPENDIX B, 
Table showing the location of public buildings by States, the amount of appropriations, the cost of the site &c—Continued. 

































































t 2 2 , 
Sp & . . =. = 
EB ey $ =$ 3 
Locality. eae #¢ S és S temarks, 
= ° ~ 2 os 2 3 
$a 8 3 ¥ £ 
- - - L = 
Le ee ——— i 
xEW yYorK—Continued. | 
New York: -—Continued. 327, 205 = 
Court-ho ouse and post-OfFice...........eee---eee| 1856....... 96 | $508,585 25 $9,311,690 67 ($3,000,000 00*| Act of April 20, 1870, provides no money shall be 
} expended until contracts are made to complete 
| | the building within the limit, 
GubtreasUTY.....-ceree-seere eansneceebienene BE csctsineiacinincanned IE OU Bicccidntaceninnscndl 
° i 
Custom-hOuse, ....-0+0++ ae ae acai sila 231,701 88 8,100 00 | 231,616 12 | *100,000 00 
ga en od 131,100 00} 12,000 00 | 131,088 15 | —*88,000 00 
Pin ere house and POst-OfFice...ccurnesesseree] 185 eoceee 79, 900 00 5,000 00 | 71,888.98} #80, 000 00 
ie: j 
Poughee Proc, dee — canesadaiaihianennnginacnnenerncenetty 1882........ 75, 000 00 37,164 87 43,194 37 | 75,000 00 | In course of construction. 
Court house and post-Office......00+.-..c0-0+) 1882........ 220, 000 00 75, 655 43 86,956 21 | 300,000 00 | Do. 
d: | 
Susie lie stores ican Saecaeaaiiekeepanwennedl 1820-'66..| 161, 033 75 |........-..ececeeeeee SN PO a scmel 
Quarantine warehouse...... ..+--+++ seaneeiivonnenis | 1864........ RR acd ccncpcidsbel! «> AED GD Picnhctscbheccesevnse } 
Suspension Bri 
Coston: a ease gensiiitiimabbenedests tneueiae —_—)> se Ae Giisatitrececienenss 6,000 00 ee Building purchased. 
. Post-office and court-house........ ....<cssss00- 245, 000 00 70,291 05 93,448 52 | 200,000 00 | In course of construction, 
ay chsiaentniien blatiindints Ly OE iaicitin eres: ences 12, 000 00 lh ti nnacicint Perpetual lease of rooms in City Hall, 
Court-house and post-office... am | 413,500 00 161,192 25 | 405,990 25 | 200, 000 00 
Point: | 
bag 2 2 Oe concen etacetencsecencese encceesesoneqpoce 6, 800 00 | | Covered into Treasury, 
Total ....ccccoccccccesecoescvess sovcsovccooscesessoccccces seseeereeeeenes| LO, 388, 371 91 | 
ae — SS 
NORTH CAROLINA. | 
Charlotte : 
Branch Mint ......ec-ree-eeee lalla aatasestiiied oil candied | 38,072 97 1,500 00 83,072 OT | ererreen eneseee 
Greensborough : | | | | 
Court-house and pany. idenmatmnannnenennn 1882........| 50,000 00 13, 400 00 13,537 50 | 50,000 00 | In course of construction, 
Ocracoke : | 
Marine DemppltDascocece.csiMbesresosseosessbecscesnsers 1. 10, 000 00 | 1, 100 00 ee 
Pi uth 
"Custom-house, or i eieieteicethapbdiienemoamanqeses 1849........ | TR 100 00 |sceecenseceeneenenen ene marshal’s sale 1830 of property of a pub- 
Raleigh : } | ic ¢ itor. 
Court-house And POSt-OMFCE .......0000 00000000002 | 1857-"81..| 391,490 63 | 8,120 53 | 349,532 00 | 100,000 00 | March 3, 1857, $41, 879.47 returned to surplus fand, 
Wilmington : | 
Saaeeiiais SEED sictnttiibmmncumnpescesne | STEED Tcinnenencsuehcenstel 15,000 00 | seneieimae 
Custom-house (new) . Ten neeneti teen 42,039 75 | "40, 000 00 be 
Marine hospital .......c.-ssscseressesseeserrvsneeeses| | 53,374 00 | 6, 500 00 45, 697 44 | Iecsvsscosocccce senses 
Ne ares cacsesnrad,, SUSIE ODL censnsreneecoonsene BOT, 906 78 |ovvcsssseveeeeenn | 
——S—SSS Oo ooEoEEEESSSSS|_ OEE ' 
OHIO. | 
Cincinnati : | | | 
Custom-house (01d) ........00.-+seseeeee0000 ‘ ..| 339,083 90 | 50,000 00 | 338,173 13 75,000 00 | $46,671.13 was for alterations, 
Custom-house and _———— rs creel «ecccccs esses] O, 900,000 OD 708, 036 60 | 5,362,473 74 | 3,500,000 00 | In course of construction. 
Marine hewpital (1) newevnevern | "186,000 00 |.........-..csecceee 18D, 967 2B |osesccccersseseseeeee 
Marine hospital (2)............sssscersssesssersseceees | 100,000 00 50, 000 00 PREY WEI Uteccissocssccdecvess ! Do, 
Cleveland : | 
Custom-house......crsssesrsssrseessesesseseees 488,566 81 30,000 00 | 302, 040 53 |...cerseseseererseeee | 
a RG iiciarcietenabbtcentctececesqecaveccocees 107,703 66 12, 000 00 \  } ER 
umbus | | 
fan enthuse andl POSE-OMICE............ceereeeeee- | 200,000 00} 59,326 74| 95,949 30 250,000 00 Do, 
y: i | ! 
. Custom-house.. bi Ene | "71..| 86,45000/} 11,00000| 984,121 23] *59,500 00 
oledo : | } | | 
Custom-house (O1d)......s:0+ ssesssesserseesseresees| | 89,950 00 | 12,000 00 | 89,717 34 _*40, 000 00 | 
Custom-house (new)......... ee 1880........ 325,000 00 | 53,251 70 | 205,826 43 *250,000 00 Do, 
Bete nncccseeds faieislidesain A Bras adil DORON OE Yas | 6,954,234 98 foo sec cesseee 
| =) 
116,128 90|  7,90000! 76,047 85| 10,000 00 
| 110,000 00 Jira 103, 280 00 ASOT Site donated; work suspended, 
| | 
..| 396,500 00 15,000 00 | 396,379 71 | 100,000 00 | 
on, cank. ~. SEED Lenceirnstesenn 
Rp eeriaatan dat eaichdaatth cesenntiincceconses 1848-"55..| 52,000 00 | ....eesececeeeceeees a, y 
i ctbeerceceesicitsdl” TAN OO ac neccessccen he csne COD BB ccesceceisisennes 
: PENNSYLVANIA. | | 
Erie: 
Custom-house.......... Te ieltniicasbenans 1849....... I iectntinentnniien hs < IED ecccspscsenseveeres Building purchased. 
Court-house and post-office............ eanbenose 1882....... | 100,000 00 36,177 50 | 42,337 72 50,000 00 | In course of construction, 
ee Postofice iad ineeieepeaeeliaiienaersibabocehcnececensee 1875~"77..|_ 410,000 00 | 110,927 88 | 400,984 32 | *300,000 00 | 
A 3! 
i cebotlice (old) acovse 1856-72... 779,905 55) 250,000 00 CAE TD Tcnaadvagecnebantens . , 
post-office heevercnseccce 1856-70. 249,473 81 | 161,000 00 248, Oe OO bicepcnttoenceceveeses Building purchasec 
Court-house and Setemies (eee) eodiadeds 1872....... 6, 126,000 00 1, 491, 200 99 | |S 097,110 89 | 4,000,000 00 | In course of construction; first limit, $1,500,000 ; 
| second limit, $3,000,000, 
Custom-house (O1d)......cecczssceseoensessesoseeees|ecevseseeese | 106,456 58 « , - 
Custom-house Sieniaiietingtinesneacncineresenntes ee. 351, = S|. ioe are ae | 
n United States Mint an eccnneneee ae 413,504 16 | si, ¢ 413,504 16 |. 
Courthouse and post-off8Ce..........c.ceseeeeeov 187B....00.. 347,301 30 | 638,234 18 | 1,050,000 00 | In course of construction. Citizens donated $46,- 
! | 176,30 for site. 
* Building. 
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APPENDIX B. 
aR NEN esc inen: = m of appropriations, the cost of the site, &c.—Continued 


were 


Years appropri- 
ations 
made 
Cost of site. 
Cost of building 
and site 
Limit of cost. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Continued. 
Pittsburgh :—Continued. 
Oustom-house.............00 einen oa $41, 000 00 o- ° = i 
Marine hospital (old)......... ; 7 


Marine hospital (new)......... sadidathd "30, 331 13 
Scranton : 


‘ | Only site purchased, 


| Building not begun, 
35,474 67 35, 474 67 $75,000 00 | 
Williamsport : 


Court-house and post-Office.........000.-+sesseeee 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Custom-house........000serse a eecovecenee 
Newport : 

Cem BSB Oise cococcsnscccecrsccesenentccosenee 
Providence : 

Custom-house (old).............00 
Custom-house (new)........0..000« 


Charleston; ®°UTH CAROLINA, 
Court-house.,. pooper qoeqsnqrecceccessagsocosens a | ; Building purchased, old club house, 
Custom-house fron) ae 


990, be aa and repaired. 
Custom-house (new).. cevesecesesseseeseersres-| 1808-76..| 2,806,915 43 4 = 
Marine hospita’ i 
Columbia: 
Court-house and post-offi C€.........+.00++8+ esses 


88, 382 7 


Jackson: TENNESSEE. teas: 


- Cap houm and post-office. ....... = 50, 000 00 6, 848 67 73,130 46 50, 000 00 | In course of construction. 
noxville : 


Custom-house and post-office......... — 515, 415 19 10, 300 00 418, 830 71 *88, 000 00 
Memphis: 


Court-house and pean... | 18 616, 000 00 25,000 00 456, 295 65 400,000 €0 | Part of site donated. In course of construction, 
= oe hospital... ad a 76,000 00 5,693 17 50, 840 63 30, 000 00 | In course of construction, 


546, 500 00 38,500 00 433,835 27 


TEXAS. 


Court-house and post-office........cc0s-sse00 186, 000 OO | o.....cecccesenseeees 00 | Site donated. 


las: $2,000 donated toward site. In course of constru» 
Court-house and post-office .........0..+eesseeses 75,000 00 11,346 95 tion. 

Galveston : 
Custom-house and post-office 116, 000 00 6,000 00 113, 954 78 Building not begun. 
Custom-house......cccmrccrssree-sovesvanes sevorecenves aoageel 87,500 00 20, 620 00 20,620 00 


Weta a.ccocese 


Fillmore City: 
State-house.. 

Salt Lake City: 
Penitentiary 


Datel ..ccccccocsnsccasszsscccnqqnevocccsvesncseces 


Burlington : VERMONT. 

Custom-house and post- “ic? 

Marine hospital 
Island Pond: 

Custom-house........ penvoccsceononseneee eccccenees 
Newport: 

Custom-house........100.0sccccessesessseseee guentaveces 
Rutland : 

Court-house and post-office 
Saint Albans: 

Qustom-house.....ccorerecseesssceeeee 
Windsor: 

Custom-house........+» edugnonanemeeeesnsen eccyeneard 


Alexandria: VERSEEEA. 
County jail.......0.s-cce0 pevvececoees cove coseenesoueeess 
Court-house.. covcctcovcecessesncceusbecte 7 
Custom-house (old)... iin “-) 182022. 


os 8,246 46 
Custom-house and post-office (new)... wocecese |eecscecegeccsee 75,715 50 
Abingdon : 


Court-house and post-office.. eden 25,000 00 
Danville: 


Court-house and post-office : 110, 300 00 
Harrisonburg : 


Court-house and post-office... 50, 000 00 
75, 000 00 
feud) ~< on J 38,002 33 


Castom-house and office 
Rides oe 


eee e nee eee ee reeee woreee 


ec GOT, ABE OB... cecroccsees sees 
* Building. 
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Table showing the location of public buildings hy States 
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, the amount of appropriations, the cost of the site, &c.—Continued. 









































Lok | i & = _— 
ES e # 
g” a. ¢ =3 3 | 
a. . 2% = 23 3} 1 
: 4 Es s | 2s S | Remarks. 
Ss 5 ew oc oa i 
gas a” 3 3° a | 
- < | o 5 } 
| | | 
ae canenelimmnanniansbesnncasenbasenent ve} BAD, B74. TS |... .cccccessccesseovel $12,079 35 | $35,000 00 | 
: 
18,000 00 $18,000 00 18, 144 00 |.. i | Site and building purchased. 
coceeassescevuuntevenonesseraureentassnceees | BT, FTL OD | ereervererneeeeeenees] 48, 684 43 | | 40,000 00 | | 
TE 145,545 75 | sees} 79,897 =) Pa 
WEST VIRGINIA. Baas es > 
Charleston : 7 
Court-house and post-Offlce.........0.-.-00-+-00+ a 89,700 00 8, 150 00 88,285 15 75,000 00 | In course of construction. 
Perioa-oflice. a acsnonsieatatsnssnianncasaneceemiiatnetereee | 243,00000} 17,841 40| 240,29907| 150,000 00 
ttistemn-howse nabsibithie ei eiaanhitineteven .| 118,711.00}  20,50000| 118,49253| 88,000 00 
Total ....ccecserssseereressarnenrsneresenenneees seneeers] sesssseenessnes Ee Ge Fase cenctcinecececeect > GER OUS GD Fins ccriccsciccceceveest 
neuhadteteateateneainaaee times 
WISCONSIN. 
json : 
Mot ari-house and POSE-OMFICE..... eee seeeeeree BED SED GB 1 coccrvesenitilainses 
Milwaukee : 
Cagle ID cisis Ab lavasaretenschdisrvccsecstccanes 211,785 06 | *98,000 00 
Public buildings when Territory... 40,000 00 eiehe di 
i idk ee kD leat inreneatinpee GOL, 723 74 | oo c ences ene ceonee 
‘ { 
Laramie City: 
Pen tdemtlAly -occeccesccesveccrces cosces csesce coves cocees 40,109 92 j 
* Building. 
: | 
Territories Amount Cost of build- ee aet | Amount Cost of build- 
States and appropriated.| ing and site. States and Territories. | appropriated. | ing and site. 
$627,900 00 9606, 50S 14 || Momtamnr.........cccrccsscrsccersscsccsrcresesesssseeesecssessenesecess| $107,901 18 | $107, = = 
4 6,000 00 ns cianecienitrenutnent ext 629, 336 00 
307,250 00 306,745 79 || Nevada ......... 426, 787 66 | yi a s 
4, 395, 898 73 4, 633, 980 87 | New Hampshi 278300 00} «Sal 67 BA 
288, 377 99 112,532 83 || New Jersey....... 708,719 31 685,744 11 
1, 087, 886 46 1,086, 582 4 42 || New Mexico .. 150, 000 00 | 97, 824 86 
30, 000 00 533 45 i ee 16, 8, 371 91 15, 855, 545 85 
108, 500 00 102, 924 97 |) North Carolise ..----cscsccseorcceccccevocecccceeeeveceeeereeeee! 287 60 507, 906 73 
470,425 00 ee i ictctenccuicbecdnannbssent civtsetsinestveosaqcousccsesccbeanéll 1,7 4 37 6, 854, 234 28 
482, 100 00 cs cee ddhestentinunesneeeedneimebennsenmpesetstioncansh 34,628 90 , 263 30 
116, 740 15 118, 991 05 Pennsylvania 07 a, 966 18 9, 155, 198 59 
7, 802,944 12 7,718, 281 70 || Rhode Island.. 354,777 68 | 326, 463 23 
954, 900 00 836,652 91 | South Carolina. 3,521,396 58 38, 386, 883 90 
627, 370 67 552, 238 58 || Tennessee 1, 803, 915 09 , 432,932 12 
456, 200 00 350, 965 09 | Texas...... 464.500 00 338, 437 95 
1,301,770 33 1,043, 817 22 || Utah .. 65, 000 00 , 998 
5,542,991 22 5, 398, 252 01 | , Vermont. ini 297,350 60 252, 276 38 
2,107,407 15 2,078, 008 28 | i Vir RIMIA....... cere. ccorrversrerscesserersersssereessessececsersceeree| — 1, 057,345 39 907, 484 03 
2,561,429 06 J 198, $89 94 || Washington ........c..cccccccccccossococsccscsersovesescceveceesees 145,545 75 79,897 83 
8, 336,563 60 8, 239, 675 48 8 | West Virginia. Pata sclibaih in ticescebekcatileiditabtacesince 451, 411 00 447, 076 80 
1, 098, 392 07 891,401 46 || Wisconsin ........-00.-c-seeeesessesereeencenceneee eee sensessenece| 601, 887 27 601,723 74 
721,817 38 596,779 31 | a ea Diiideiietehsandnhsinnpeciiase seveescnictawntonpenniite 40, 413 00 ___ 13 © | 40,109 92 
303, 276 16 217,693 52 _— 
eR aeedalaineiaed) TMC S| Omens 3) svvecssesvsvoemsssessssseessesseessessewsersesssveeens] 98,198,226 76 | 87,780,425 54 








Alcoholic Liquor Traffic Commission. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM E. ENGLISH, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 23, 1885. 


The House having under consideration b A 
commission on the san the bill (H. R. 2142) to provide for a 


Mr. ENGLISH said: 

. SPEAKER: As a member of the Committee on the Alcoholic Liq- 
to whom this bill was referred, and as the author of the 

Pe eke ek eenants, I desize the attention of the House 
Temarks in with. This bill provides for the 

See eiee mete Seon cece consent of 


a 5 =: 


perism, crime, social vice, the public health, and the general welfare 
of the people; and also to inquire as to the practical results of license 
and prohibitory legislation in the several States of the Union. 

In so far as the proposed investigation of the said traffic relates to 
revenue and taxation, I am of the opinion that all necessary infurmativn 
important for the General Government to have on that subject is already 
accessible, and that there is no need of an investigation by a special 
commission. And in so far as it relates to its general economic, crimi- 
nal, moral, and scientific aspects, and the practical results of license 
and prohibitory legislation in the several States, I am of the belief that 
it is better to leave these matters to investigation and regulation by the 
law-making power of the States themselves rather than by the General 
Government. This bill was referred by the Committee on the Alco= 
holic Liquor Traffic to a subcommittee of three, of which I had the 
honor to be the chairman. At the request of a majority of that sub= 
committee, I prepared the report which has been made to the Ho 
and which was adopted by the full committee without change and with 
but one dissenting voice. Mr. Speaker, as is stated in that report,'I 
can not see that there is any great, urgent necessity for the passage of 
this bill, even if it were admitted that Congress had the right to enact 
this sort of legislation. 

Since 1873 the advocates of a national prohibitory law have been 
aee- | Cadeqvening to procure the adoption »y Congress of legislation of this 

, and I am in duty compelled to say that I can not conscien- 
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tiously support any measure here which looks to the enaction of abso- 
Jute prohibition. I believe that the great majority of those who clamor 
for laws of this nature are conscientious and honest in their inten- 
tions, and firm believers in the theories which they advocate; but, Mr. 
Speaker, these are, in my opinion, theories which the history of past 
events show can never be made practical. I am earnestly in favor of 
every movement for the promotion of temperance and sobriety, and 
will support ever proper measure to that end; but I believe those in- 
terests to be injured rather than advanced by intemperate «forts at 
absolute prohibition. In several of the States strict prohibitory laws 
have been adopted; but it would seem that little success has followed 
the experiment, and that there has been no very apparent lessening of 
the evils of intemperance in those States. 

In the State of Maine prohibitory laws have been upon the statute- 
books more or less continuously for thirty years, and yet I take it that 
it will not be positively claimed that the liquor traffic has been really 
suppressed in that State. And in the States of Iowa and Kansas the 

ublic press statements indicate that the efforts at absolute prohibition 
omen not been conspicuously successful, and it would appear that one 
of the worst results of the law there has been to decrease the use of 
beer and other lighter and less harmful drinks and to greatly increase 
the use of strong drink of the worst grades manufactured. I clip the 
following from a leading Republican paper on the practical workings of 
the law in the State of Iowa: 

Conviction pe yo om oe .- + noeniy ¢ all eo - menare 
oPiwant of beer was sold: bet 1 lo so bulky that ite trameportetion aed storage 
without detection is almost impossible, and as whisky can be carried about 
person, whisky of the vilest quality is the only beverage. 

I believe that the only true method of dealing with the liquor traffic 
is by a strong, stringent license system faithfully and rigidly 
and around which is thrown every wise, proper, and necessary restric- 
tion—a well-regulated and well-executed system, which will promote 
the virtues of sobriety and temperance, while duly regarding the per- 
sonal and property rights of the citizen. There is an inherent di 
sition in all mankind to resent any unreasonable or arbitrary attempts 
to interfere with their natural ts, and laws to be effectively admin- 
istered must be sustained by public opinion and must not conflict with 
the inalienable rights which naturally belong to afree people. Other- 
wise the evil aimed at will in the end rather be increased than dimin- 
ished. These are among the important reasons why absolute prohibi- 
tion never has been and in my opinion never can be really successful. 
The people demand reasonable and just laws faithfully executed rather 
than fanatical and impractical measures invasive of personal rights and 
not in accord with public sentiment. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not arrived at my conclusions upon this important 
subject without due consideration. I have had previous occasion to 
give this matter much thought and investigation. At the time of my 
election to Congress this was the all-absorbing issue of the campaign. 
A prohibition amendment to the constitution of Indiana was pending, 
and upon this issue the two t parties divided—the ublicans 
favoring the submission and adoption of the amendment, the De- 
mocracy in opposition thereto. I had the honor of presiding over the 
first convention held in the State that took a stand against the amend- 
ment, and the convention which unanimously nominated me as a candi- 
date for Congress declared unconditional o: ition to all prohibitory 

a and upon this platform I was elected to Con- 
heretofore Republican after an exceptionally close 
and exciting contest. 
‘ I gave the question a full investigation then, and I have still further 
investi it during the consideration of the ing bill, and the 
more ughly I examine the subject the more strongly am I con- 
firmed in my previous convictions of ee to prohibitory legisla- 
tion. However, I shall not detain the this connection 
or attempt to discuss the bill fully in all its various aspects, but in 
conclusion will read the following extract from my report, previously 
Made upon this bill, as more clearly setting forth my views upon this 
very important measure : 

The 

xian onc teenie anne encade apt of the Sates aes thas 
Government. Attempts have been made by some a 
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Contested Election—Massey ys. Wise. 


SPEEOH 


HON. MORTIMER F. ELLIOT? 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, , 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 3, 1885, 


On the contested-election case of Massey vs. Wise. 


Mr. ELLIOTT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Having submitted to the House the r 
committee in this case, 1 deem it my duty to state the reasons govern. 
ing the majority in reporting that John S. Wise was duly elected a 
member of Congress from the State of Virginia and that he is entitleq t 
retain the seat which he now occupies. - 

John 8. Wise and John E. Massey were opposing candidates at the 
November election in 1882 for the position of Representative in Con. 
gress from the State of Virginia at large. According to the returns as 
certified by the State board of canvessers, Wise received at said election 
99,992 votes, and his competitor, received 94,184 votes. giving 
Wise a majority of 5,805. The contestant seeks to overcome this ap- 
parent majority, and in his brief claims that the contestee received 
15,712 1 votes, which, deducted from the number of votes returned 
as cast for , would elect the contestant by quite a decided majority. 
These Sea afew exceptions, are claimed by the contestant to be 
illegal for following reasons: 

By the laws of Virginia the payment of a capitation tax of $1 prior 
to the day of election is made a prerequisite to the right to vote. 4 
very large number of the citizens of Virginia neglected to pay the capi- 
tation tax assessed them to the officers first. charged with the 
collection of the same. 

The revenue laws of Virginia so far as they relate to the questions 
involved in this case are as follows: 

Sec. 23. The treasurer (of each county or city), after ascertaining which of the 
taxes assessed in his county or corpcration can not be collected, shal! as soon as 

in each year, after the 15th day of June, make out lists of three 
classes, to wit, first, a list of property on commissioner’s land-book improperly 


. : y, @ list of other real estate, &c.; and thirdly, a list 
of such of the taxes 80 assessed, other than on real estate, as he is unable to col- 


Sc. 25. The first and third iists mentioned shall be verified by the oath of 
the treasurer and his deputies to the effect that they verily believe no part of 
the taxes or levies embraced has been or could have been collected. 


Section 26 of same act provides that said lists shall be presented to 
the court, and the court, if satisfied as to their correctness, shall direct 
the clerk to certify copies thereof to the auditor of public accounts. 

Section 29 of same act is as follows: 

A certified copy of the first and third lists heretofore returned shall be placed 
by the auditor of public accounts, within sixty days after receiving the orig- 
inals, or as soon thereafter as practicable, in the hands of any sheriff, sergeant, 

or collector for collection, the same to be accounted for within one 

; said officers to have the same power of distress as treasurers, 

and shall account for the same in like manner, and he and his sureties shal! be 

subject to all such as are given to the Commonwealth against treas- 

urers for failure to pay, and his compensation shall not exceed 20 per cent. of 
the amount collected and paid into the treasury. 

Prior to the election in 1882 the auditor of public accounts, S. 
Brown Allen, ted a collector for each city and county in the 
State and their hands the delinquent personal property and 

itation taxes which had been certified to him by the clerks of the 

i t counties of the State. ; 

The form used in making the appointment of collectors was as f0l- 
lows: 

Dear Sim: Inclosed herein I send you a list of delinquent capitation and per- 

taxes for county for the year 1881, amounting to the sum 
i 


eport of the 


hereby in collector of the same pursuant to section 29 of 
act approved A: 1, prescribing the duties of certain county officers, 
&e. You will please sign the inclosed receipt for said list, and, together with the 
bond _— duly , return the same to me. 
wrens f S. BROWN ALLEN, 
Auditor of Public Accounts. 
To —— ——-, Esq. 


The testimony shows that the two collectors appointed by the au- 
ditor of public accounts issued capitation-tax receipts to the number of 
from fifteen tosixteen thousand. Perhaps twelve hundred of this num- 
ber were issued either in blank without payment of the tax, or on elec: 
tion day. I am compelled to estimate the number issued in blank and 
on i , as the witnesses are not able to _ the ery 

. Indeed all sa; do not know the number so issued. 

* The evidence 0 beng Aw ee of the receipts were issued 
by the collectors prior to the day of election, and they were paid 6 
and the names of the tax-payers were inserted in the receipts prior © 
their delivery. It is true that a great number of these receipts va 
for by and delivered to others than the persons against whom e 
were assessed. ‘ ee 

The contestant contends.that the auditor of public accounts oe 
power to appoint collectors to receive the capitation tax, and that 
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ment of such tax to the collectors appointed by him was no pay- 

ent, and the votes cast on such receipts were illegal and should be 
shrown out forthatreason. Section 29 of the revenue laws of Virginia, 
which I have read, provides that the delinquent lists shall be placed by 
the auditor in the ds of any sheriff, constable, or collector for col- 
jection. Itis contended by the contestant that the section referred to 
contemplates that the delinquent-list shall be placed in the hands of 
an existing officer, and does not give the auditor power to appoint col- 
jectors. I think there is much force in this position, but I shall not 
attempt to elaborate my views upon it, as I do not deem it necessary to 
determine that question. 

The auditor of public accounts was at the head of the revenue de- 

rtment of Virginia. He had the supervision of the collection of the 
delinquent personal and capitation taxes certified to him by the re- 

tive courity clerks, and it became his duty under the law to place 
them in the hands of one or more sheriffs, sergeants, constables, or col- 
jectors for such purpose, and even if he was not authorized, under a 
proper construction of the revenue laws of Virginia, to select private 
sons as collectors, yet such persons so appointed to collect the delin- 
quent taxes were acting under color of office, and the tax-payers were 
not bound, at the peril of forfeiting their right to vote, to know whether 
the auditor had exceeded his powers in appointing them. 

The purpose of the law was to compel the payment of the tax, and 
that purpose was accomplished and the money reached the treasury 
through these collectors, the accredited agents of the anditor; and it 
would be manifestly unjust to hold that the citizens who paid their 
taxes in good faith to the persons held out by the auditor of publie ac- 
counts as the proper ones to receive them should be disfranchised, be- 
cause it is doubtful whether the auditor did not exceed his authority. 

Anditor Allen did not inaugurate the practice of appointing tax-col- 
lectors te receive the delinquent personal and capitation taxes. John 
E. Massey, the contestant, was the auditor who preceded Allen, and he 
appointed collectors in every county of Virginia to receive the delin- 
quent personal and capitation taxes. 

Mr. Massey when he was auditor had no doubt of his right to ap- 
point these collectors. He appointed them in 1880 and again in 1881, 
and in many instances Allen appointed the same persons who in pre- 
vious years had been appointed by Massey. 

I do not mean to be understood that Massey is estopped by his own 
conduct from saying that the appointment of these collectors was with- 
out authority of law; I refer to the fact merely to show that it had been 
the practice for two —_ prior to 1882 forthe auditor to appoint these 
collectors, and that I think greatly strengthens my position that they 
were acting under color of office. 

The contestant can hardly ask the House to say that these collectors 
were not acting under color of office. I judge that the friends of Mr. 
Massey would rather they had some other and better reason for over- 
turning a majority of nearly 6,000 votes than that he did what he knew 
to be illegal or that he was profoundly ignorant of his duties. 

A word in relation to the point made that the tax was not in all 
cases paid by the voter himself. The rule is well settled that a tax 
may be paid by an agent as well as by the person himself, and although 
the person paying the tax was not authorized to do so prior to its pay- 
ment, yet the voter by accepting the receipt adopts the act and as of 
the date when the payment was made. 

The courts have upon this very question, and I quote from the 
opinion in one of the cases I have examined. 

Jn re District Attorney of Dauphin County, 11 Philadelphia Reports, 
649, the court says: 


From the adoption of the Constitution in 1790 down to the present time the 
practice to pay taxes an agent has always been held as good and valid 
as when done by the voter in person, and the presentation of the receipt at the 
polls and claiming the right to vote bapa of it has always been considered 
sufficient evidence of the adoption of t ney. 

It is averred, however, in the petition, and when that is demurred to we must 
take it to be true, that these voters had their taxes paid without their know|- 

or previous authority conferred on the person paying. 

e must hold in this as in other cases, that a subsequent ratification is equiv- 
alent to an original command. * * * The oniy doubt which can exist on 
~ branch of the case arises out of the constitutional mandate that the tax must 
to 


paid at least thirty days before the election, and whether the voter is obli 
aan that he assumed and acknowledged the payment by the agent ees 


one consideration we are satisfied that the ratification adopts the act 


Feel een Semmemance. It is thus carried back by relation to that 
Such is the laid down by ancient and modern writers and by 


cast on receipts issned by the tax-collectors appointed by the auditor of 
ore hoe paid for by oe. voters or other persons for 
; a election, were votes, and were properly 
revved and counted. however, I am not correct in this position, 
impossible to deterinfne from the evidence for whom the persons 


vote insome of the counties 
a suspicion that it was pretty generally 


é 


| fan throughout the State, but I challenge any man on this 


persons by name who voted for Wise 


The evidence upon the subject is that the collectors were members of 
the Readjuster party; that Readjusters paid the taxes and took the re- 
ceipts, that these receipts were used largely by the colored voters, and 
that as a class they favored Wise. 

Underevidence so vague and uncertain as this where woukl you com- 
mence to throw out votes? Suppose you find John Jones on the list 
as having voted and he is also marked as a colored voter, could you 
throw out his vote and take it off Wise on the proef that the tax-re- 
ceipts were issued largely to colored voters, and that they, as a rule, to 
which there were confessedly exceptions, favored Wise? 

There is no proof as to who John Jones favored, what y he acted 
with, whether he voted on one of the tax-receipts issued by Allen’scol- 
lectors or not, but from this exceedingly general evidence as to the po- 
litical affiliations of the colored men as a class it is proposed to throw 
out his vote. How do you know heis not one of the colored men who 
voted for Massey; perhaps one who had not yet learned that Massey 
had ceased to be a Readjuster? 

No rule has as yet been established by the courts or by Congress 
which would justify the indiscriminate throwing out of votes upon such 
loose and uncertain testimony. 

I need not dwell longer on this branch of the case, as the minority 
of the committee in their report concede that it would be unwise under 
the circumstances to reverse the decision of the department of the State 
government which is in charge of the tax system of Virginia. The mi- 
nority say: 

There can be no doubt that — capitation-tax receipts were issued in 
blank ; that many were issued on the day of election, and that many were issued 
in gross and then distributed; and it is claimed with much force that any pay- 
ment of taxes for delinquent voters without the authority previously given, 
especially when made by political agencies, approximates bribery. 

ut we can not say that the evidence is clear that a sufficient number of votes 
illegal for any cause were cast for the sitting member to justify the rejeetion of 
his majority. 

Thus it will be seen that all the members of the Elections Committee 
agree that Wise was duly elected. The case was heard at great length 
by the full committee, and their unanimous verdict ought to have some 
weight with this House. It is a case requiring weeks of patient inves- 
tigation to understand, and this House of necessity, so far as the ques- 
tions of fact are concerned, must depend largely upon the committee. 

It is claimed, however, by the contestant and by the minerity of the 
committee that the sitting member has since his election disqualified 
himself from holding the office of Representative in Congress. It is 
claimed that the contestee, after his term of office as Representative 
commenced, was appointed by the Attorney-General to an office under 
the United States, which he continued to hold until he qualified as a 
member of the House. Article 1, section 6, last clause, of the Consti- 
tution of the United States is as follows: 


And no person holding an office under the United States shall be a member of 
either House during his continuance in office. 


The only evidence before the committee on the subject was the ad- 
missions of the contestee made during the arguments of counsel. He 
stated that on the 5th day of March, 1883, he was employed by the 
Attorney-General to assist the United States district attorney of Vir- 
ginia in the trial of certain enumerated cases then pending in the 
United States district court of Virginia; that all the cases had not been 
disposed of, and that he expected to assist at the trial of the cases still 
undetermined when they should come on to be heard. 

The contestee by the terms of his agreement with the Attorney-Gen- 
eral was to receive for his services as special counsel in said cases not 
less than five hundred nor more than one thousand dollars, as the At- 
torney-General should thereafter determine. 

Under these facts was the contestee appointed to an office within the 
meaning of the clause of the Constitution which I have quoted? And 
if the arrangement between him and the Attorney-General constituted 
him an officer, did he continue such officer after he qualified and entered 
upon the performance of the duties of a member of Congress ? 

The contestee was employed hy the Attorney-General under section 
363 of the Revised Statutes, which is as follows: 

The Attorney-General shall, whenever in his opinion the publie interest re- 
quires it,employ and retain in the name of the United States such attorneys and 
counselors at law as he may think necessary to assist the distriet attorneys in 
the discharge of their duties, and shall stipulate with such assistant attorneys 
and counselors the amount of compensation, and shall have supervision of their 
conduct and proceedings. 

It will be seen that the Attorney-General is not authorized to ap- 
point an officer of the United States. He is simply authorized to re- 
tain and employ attorneys and counselors at law whenever in his judg- 
ment the regular law officers of the Government need assistance in the 
trial of cases in which the Government has an interest. To retain an 
attorney to assist in the trial of a case for the Government is no more 
the appointment to an office than the hiring of a lawyer by a private 
individual would be. The Government is the client of the attorney so 
hired, and his employment ceases with the entry of final judgment in 
the case he is employed to try, or sooner if the agent of the Govern- 
ment thinks proper to dismiss him and retain another attorney. When 
so retained the position of the attorney is essentially that of an em- 
ployé under contract, the contract alone defining his duties and fixing 
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the measure of his compensation for the work he has agreed to per- 
form. His duties are not defined nor is his compensation fixed b en 
If he is an officer what is his name, what is his tenure, whathis duties, 
and does the office continue in case of his death or resignation? Ishe 
an officer when the jury retires for deliberation, and when the verdict is 
rendered and judgment entered does he cease to be one, and is theoflice 
itself abolished by the ending of the case? 

If Wise had been employed to try one case he would have been an 
officer of the Government the same as though he had been retained to 
try fifty cases. 

Suppose him to be trying the case on the day before the first meet- 
ing of the Congress to which he was elected, if the verdict is rendered 
on that day his term of office has expired before he is required to qual- 
ify as a member of Congress and his seat in this House has not 
forfeited; but if the jury deliberate past midnight and the verdict is 
rendered in the afternoon of the next day, he was contin in office 
under the Government at the time he qualified as a member of Con- 
gress and thereby forfeited his right to a seat in this House. 

Is it not clear that Wise occupied a contract relation to the United 
States, and not that of an officer of the Government? He agrees for 
$1,000 to assist the Government in the trial of ten of her cases and re- 
ceives a retainer at the time the agreement is made. Would he not 
have been liable under that contract if he had refused to perform it ac- 
cording to its terms? Could he have kept the retainer and refused to 
perform any service under the agreement ? 

The term ‘‘office’’ embraces the ideas of tenure, emoluments, and 
duties, and the latter must be continuing and permanent, not occasional 
andtemporary. Authorities are numerousand satisfying on this ques- 
tion, and I will refer the House to a few of them. Chief-Justice - 
shall, in United States vs. Maurice ef al., 2 Brockenbrough’s Reports, 
says: 

* Although an office is «. employment it does not follow that every employ- 
ment is an office. A man may certainly be em under a contract, 

or implied, todo an act or ‘orm a service without becoming an officer. Butif 
a duty be a continuing one, which is defined by prescribed by the Govern- 
ment and not by a contract, which an individual is appointed by Government to 
perform, who enters on the duties i to his station without any con- 


tract defin them, if these duties continue though the person be changed, it 
seems very difficult to distinguish such a charge or employment from an office. 


In United States vs. Hartwell, 6 Wallace, 385, the Supreme Court 
Bay: 

An office is a public station or employment conferred by the appointment of 
Government, and embraces the ideas of tenure, duration, emolument, and duties. 

The case of the United States vs. Germaine (99 United States Reports, 
508) is directly in point, and in principle rules the question raised in 
this case. 

The defendant in that case was appointed by the Commissioner of 


Pensions to act as surgeon, under the act of Congressof March 3, 1873, 
which is as follows: 


That the Commissioner of Pensions be, and is pouty. empomnees 

at his discretion civil surgeons to make the periodical e of pensio: 
ers which are or may be required by law, and to examine 

sions when he shall deem an examination by a surgeon 

essary, and the fee for such examinations and the requ 

in duplicate, includin ees on such as are transmitted to pon ae, 
shall which 1 id by —— for paying pensions in the ct 
in which the pensioner or claimant des, out of any money for 
the payment of pensions, under such regulations as of Pen- 
sions may prescribe. 

He was indicted in the district of Maine for extortion in taking fees 
from pensioners to which he was not entitled. The law under which 
he was indicted is as follows: 

) Every officer of the United States who is guilty of extortion under colorof his 

office shall be punished by fine of not more than $500 or by imprisonment not 

wore than one year, according to the aggravation of the ‘ 

' The question presented to the supreme court was whether the sur- 

nm was an officer of the United States. The court held that the de- 

endant was not an officer of the United States, and in the course of 

the opinion use the following language: 

' If we look to the nature of the defendant’s employment we think it equally 

clear that he is not an officer. In that case (referring to United States vs. 

well, 6 Wallace, 385) the court said the term embraces the ideas of tenure, dura- 

tion, emoiument, and duties, and that the latter were contin and perma- 
nent, not occasional and temporary. In the case before us the are not 
continuing and permanent, and they are a The sur- 


geon is only to act when called on by the in some 
epecial case. 


If this case is to be followed, it is clear that the contestee was not an 
officer of the United States at the time he qualified as a member of 
Congress. 

The contestant in his original brief, when the power of 
the auditor of public accounts to appoint tax: states the posi- 
tion which I have taken on this question with much force. He says: 

Coe postinue Gutien ee Oe eae 
to be constiened ane :s ph my pe aye ee 
continuously and as a part of the regular and permanent administration of the 


a it 
Go t * * © Anoffice tenure, duration, fees, rights, powers, 
and duties {citing Burrill’s Law benim 767). 


If these extracts which I have read from page 3 of the contestants’ | Congress. Then he was bound to elect which office he would 


original brief state the correct doctrine, what becomes of his subse. ue 
allegation that the contestee was an oflicer of the United States’ = 

I have taken more time, perhaps, than was n , 
question whether Wise was an officer of the United States by , irtue 
his contract with the Attorney-General. I do not think i; 
terial to a proper decision of this case to determine whether Wj, held 
an office under the United States at the time he qualified as a inem),., 
of Congress. It has been many times determined by this House th ‘ 
amember-elect may continue to exercise the functions of an office yy 
the United States which he held prior to his election or to which |, 
was appointed after his election down to the time when the tine os 
— for him to enter upon the performance of the duties of a mem), 
- t 

When that time arrives he must makehis election which of the ty 
offices he will hold from that date. If he appearsupon the floorof the 
House on the day it is organized and takes the oath of office, he clects 
to hold the office of Representative, and such election is equivalent ¢, 
® formuai resignation of the other office, and from that moment forward 
he can no more perform the functions of the other office than he eou)q 
had he formally resigned and the resignation been accepted. . 

It is true that Wise stated before the committee that he expected to 
assist at the trial of the cases yet undisposed of, but I can not see how 
that is of a feather’s weight. If he had been United States district 9+. 
torney for Virginia on the first Monday of December, 1883, and as mem- 
ber of Congress elect he had appeared upon that day and been sworn 
asa member, would not sach action on his part have operated as a legal 
abandonment of the office of district attorney, and could he have enp- 
tinued himself as such officer by his declaration made a month after- 
ward that he intended to hold on to the office of district attomey ’ 

If, instead of taking upon himself the obligations of a member of 

the first moment he could do so, he had continued after the 

meeting of Congress to perform the duties of district attorney, his con- 
tinuing to exercise the functions of that office would have been treated 
as an election to continue as district attorney and an abandonment of 
the position of member of Congress. The first moment he was under 
obligation to elect between the two offices he did so, and his right to 
the one, the duties of which he had been lawfully performing up to 
that time, was absolutely gone. 

Authorities upon this point are more than abundant. I quote from 
McCrary on Elections, section 239: 

If there is a statutory or constitutional provision prohibiting the same person 
to hold both the offices at the same time, then of course the question of their in- 
compatibility does not necessarily arise, for in such case the acceptance of the 


second is ipso facto the abandonment and resignation of the first, though the 
duties of the two may be entirely compatible. 


In the case of General Robert C. Schenck it was held that his accept- 
ance of the position of major-general of volunteers after his clection as 


in discussing the 


a tative did not as @ forfeiture of his seat as a member 
of he having ‘ee i“ the position of major-general prior to 
the meeting of Congress. he had not resigned but had appeared and 


qualified as a member of Congress the first moment he could have done 
so, such action on his part would have had the same effect upon the 
office of major as did his formal resignation. 

The facts in Blair’s case were the same as in that of General 
Schenck’s, except that Blair continued to hold his commission in the 
Army and to exercise his functions under it after the meeting of Con- 
gress. After the time came for him to enter upon the duties of mem- 
ber of Congress he continued to perform the duties of an officer of the 
Army, and this House held that by refusing to qualify as a member of 
Congress at the first opportunity, and continuing to act as an officer of 
the Army, he elected to retain his office in the Army and abandoned the 
office of member of Congress. 

Mr. Dawes, the then chairman of the Committee on Elections, in the 
course of his very able report in the Blair case, says: 


A man in the discharge of the duties of one office is tendered another whose 
duties he is required to enter upon at a certain time, but the functions of both he 
can not When the time arrives at which the duties of the latter office 
commence he is at liberty to choose. If he takes the latter the functions of the 
former, facto, cease as the result of his choice. When he accepts one oilice 
the law the act as a surrender of any incompatible office. 


I again quote from McCrary on Elections, section 243: 
There can be no doubt but that the accepting of the office of Representative In 


Congress and entering u the of its duties amounts to a resignation 
and abandonment of any incompatible ice previously held, and hence a format 
resignation is not necessary in any such case. 


My position on this case, briefly stated, isthis: John S. Wise, the con- 
testee, was duly elected by a majority of from four to five thousand votes 
ever his competitor, John E. Massey, the contestant; that he did not 
at any time after the 3d of 1883, hold any other office under the 
United States, but that if he did, if what I call an employment to Uy 4 

ven number of cases should be held to be an office within the mean- 

of the Constitution, then that, under all — ent cont 
including the precedents in this Ho e had a right to accep 
other office even after his election, and Suatione to exercise the func- 


tions thereof down to the time when he could qualify as 4 wanes 
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: : ualifying as a member of this House on the first day 
oe ee Such election was an abandonment of the office, if 
ch employment can be dignified as an office, which he received by 
soe ointment from the Attorney-General. Pa ve 
— js not a single line of authority in conflict with these positions, 
ially the latter, and it seems to me that it is the imperative duty 
of the House to declare that John 8. Wise is entitled to retain the seat 
he now occupies. 
























































By this legislation we are asked to raise the premium on these bonds 
to at least from 5 to 10 per cent., when we know that within two years 
this Government must be upon its knees before those very 4 per cent. 
bondholders,and must accept whatever terms they shall see fit to grant. 
Ifthere were no other objectionable feature than that in this bill, it 
should restrain every member of this House from voting for such a 
proposition. 

But, sir, there is still another objection to this bill that should be 
fatal to it. Itis this: From the time that this system of banking and 
currency was established down to the introduction of this bill, down 
to this hour, there hos never been a proposition entertained by either 
branch of this Government to do anything that should possibly inter- 
fere with what I at least regard, and what I know many others regard, 
as the very key to the permanency ofthesystem. Thissystem of bank- 
ing is not one by which the Government becomes a banker, as is some- 
times charged, not by which the Government undertakes the respon- 
sibility of the circulation, or, in fact, the redemption of the circulation. 
The redemption of the circulation and the responsibility for its issue is 
placed, where it should be placed, upon those citizens who associate to- 
gether and issue money, providing for its redemption through the Gov- 
ernment itself. 

Now, sir, the cardinal principle of that system has been that the banks 
should themselves redeem the currency; that they should never be a 
favored class; that they should never place themselves in such a rela- 
tion to the country that it should be taxed for the purpose of redeeming 
their circulation. From the beginning to this hour they have been re- 
quired to deposit with the Government a margin of at least 10 per cent., 
together with the 5 per cent. redemption fund, making 15 per cent. upon 
the par of the bonds; so that, in actual fact, the banks have always, 
through the Government, provided for the redemption of their bills and 
for every expenditure concerning it. 

While that condition lasts this system may continue in profitable- 
ness and in usefulness to the country so long as the debt continues. 
But when that keystone is removed, when the people find that we are 
exposing this nation to taxation to maintain a fund in the Treasury of 
the United States with which to redeem in gold the bills that the banks 
shall issue, then this system will perish, and it ought to perish. I, sir, 
have certainly no unfriendliness to the national banks. To the sug- 
gestion of their plan and in the maturing of it I gave a quarter of a 
century ago as much reflection as I was able to give to any subject. I 
have watched the working of the system from that time to this, and in 
the benefits it has conferred upon the country it has not gone beyond 
what I anticipated. It will continue to confer those benefits. It will 
continue to promote the prosperity of the country so long as it remains 
not a system of banking by the Government, but a system by which 
citizens, by associating themselves together and making the required 
deposit of national bonds, may, through the Government, issue a cur- 
rency redeemable by their own money, their own deposits, in gold at 
alltimes. I beseech gentlemen, if they would preserve that system, 
if they would not, influenced by a temporary expediency, strike a death- 
blow to this financial system, not to pass this bill. 

Look one moment at the actual facts. We areasked to authorize—to 
direct the Secretary of the Treasury to issue upon the 3 per cent. bonds 
notes to the full parvalueof the bonds. Now we are not yet six months 
removed from the time when, for at least one half month, in the greatest 

What does this bill ? It proposes inevitably to increase that | market in the world for these bonds, where the money of the country 
— and aggravate difficulty. It proposes that banks shall | and of the Continent centers, these 3 per cent. bonds could not be sold 

allowed to issue 10 per cent. more in bills upon the bonds. And | at par; yet our money was not disturbed. Why was it not disturbed? 
what is the effect of that? To make the bonds worth for that purpose | Because every bill-holder as he looked at his bill and saw the quota- 
10 per cent. more in market. The premium instead of being on the | tion of the selling price of the bonds said, ‘‘ Well, they can fail 10 per 
fours 22 to 25, as it has averaged during the last year, will be from 25 | cent. more at least and still leave my money safe.’? So it was that 
to 30 at least. Under the operation of the premium that exists, and 


. through this great panic nobody, from the wealthiest to the humblest, 
has existed during the past year, bankers have been disposed to sell | neither the laborer nor the millionaire, no man, no matter how much 
their bonds in order to realize the premiums and thus to diminish the | he had to discharge or to receive, doubted for an instant that hismoney 


ion of the country. And yet we are asked to increase directly | was good and equal to gold. 
the premium upon the bonds in order that they may be profitably, as| Pass this bill, and, when the next such crisis returns, that con- 
it issaid, induced to increase circulation. That. this bill can have no | fidence will be gone, and gone forever. I do not believe that we can 


such effect, that with certainty it will have precisely the contrary effect, | calculate upon such crises as being impossible or even improbable in the 
ee ee who has studied the question. 
is bill. 


Tcrwer, or Grorcra.—While the argument in this case was 

— tens the Committee on Elections on the question involved, Mr. Wise, 

ing stated in effect that he intended to continue in the position 

in prvPre occupied under sections 363 and 365 of the Revised Statutes as special 

= t tothe United States district attorney of the eastern district of Virginia, 

— his defense on this question upon the proposition that this position 

not “any office” under the Constitution. It was on this account that the 

was “s of the majority and of the ey of the committee did not discuss the 

of his ion as @ member of the House upon the tenure of his posi- 

tion under the t of Justice. Ireassert my entire confidence in the 

views presented in the minority report, and regret that I can not now present 
the argument in support of that report. 





Refunding the Bonded Debt of the United States. 
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HON. ORLANDO B. POTTER, 


OF NEW YORE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 15, 1885. 


ideration the bill (S, 1155 vide fo issue 
ee Aiea tenking ae nene seals 

Mr. POTTER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In discussing this measure, with the disposition on 
the part of the House to close debate at an early hour, it is apparent to 
me that no such thorough discussion of the question as its magnitude 
demands can possibly occur. ‘With regard to the bill now before the 
House, having given at least as much consideration as average men to 
this subject, I entertain the clear and undoubting opinion that instead 
of strengthening the credit of the country, instead of answering the end 
which ne to meet, it is likely it will tend strongly, and I be- 
lieve it will be the first step that will inevitably lead, to the overthrow 
of our system of banking in this country. 

What are the difficulties of the present hour? They are simply 
these, that the bonds of this country have gone to so high a premium 
under the operation of the laws that exist, that citizens can no longer 
tably use them for of banking. The difficulty is that the 

that can now be or tes are not already due and payable, are 
at a premium—the four-and-a-halfs, due in about seven years, and the 


fours, due in twenty-two and a half years, are severally at a premium 
of from 12 to 14 and from 20 to 25 per cent. 


future, and if you pass this bill, when the next crisis arrives, at the 

, it is not this that is the only or principal objection | very moment when we shall most need confidence and certainty in our 

tothis There is objection thatsurely this House, in charge | money, we shall have instead a deep distrust, which will inevitably 

of the revenue of this county, should not disregard. We | suspend specie payments throughout the country and bring upon us all 
owe, sir, a large and thereare but $190,000,000 of it payable within 


the next seven years. At the rate at which the public debt has been 
paid during the last y 


we are inevitably confronted within 
or a little more this time with this state of facts: With 


our eeperertoving , money piled up in the Treasury 
— United not one dollar of debt which we can pay for 


the untold calamities which would result from such suspension. 

I appeal to this House, as the guardians of the financial interests and 
financial safety of the country, not to remove this great safeguard for 
the mere purpose of enabling those who wish and expect to sell 4 per 
cent. bonds at a premium to realize that anticipation. 


It is claimed on behalf of this bill that it will make the bank circula- 
next five years » We areasked by this bill to place the na- | tion sufficiently profi.able to induce its increase. I have made a most 
“a financial we are the guardians, and for which | careful examination of that subject and of the probable effect of the bill 


is i i 
the hola ieee ts knees during those five years before 


in that respect, and the result is that in no place, in no locality, where 
toask them at what price the nation 
may pay its debt! 


interest is materially above 7 per cent. can circulation be taken out 
under this bill except at a loss. Where 8 per cent. prevails there will 
be certain loss in circulation under this bill. Possibly it may enable 
the holders of 4 per cent. bonds in the great markets torealize. Itmay 
induce others in those markets still to try their hands at the business 


. - Will the gentleman permit a question? 
eee Ihave but a short time, and I'would rather not be 
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and go into national banking; but beyond those great centers, at the 
very points from which the great body of the national currency now goes 
out, it not only affords no advantage, but it provides for nothing but 
positive and certain loss. 

From a calculation carefully made upon this bill, it appears there is 
an absolute loss upon circulation where interest is 8 per cent. For the 
purpose of enabling those in the great centers who wish to realize the 
benefits of selling these bonds at the advance which this measure will 
cause, shall weina great national system undertake to make this change 
which renders the issue of currency absolutely impossible without loss 
in every section where interest is worth 8 per cent.? 

Mr. Speaker, I have prepared a bill which at the proper time I in- 
tend to offer as a substitute, by moving to recommit the pending bill 
with instructions to report the bill which [hold in my hand and which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill to refund the bonded debt of the United States at 2} per cent. interest, to 
reduce taxation upon circulating bank-note currency, and to secure such cur- 
rency against unnecessary disturbance and fluctuation by applying the na- 
tional revenues economically to payment of the national debt. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
tca in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
to receive at the Treasury any bonds of the United States bearing interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent. per annum or 4} per cent. per annum, and to issue in exchange 
therefor an equal amount of registered bonds of the United States of the denomi- 
nations of fifty, one hundred, five hundred, one thousand, five thousand, ten thou- 
sand, and fifty thousand dollars, of such form as he may prescribe, and bearing in- 
terest at the rate of 2} percent. per annuni, payable semi-annually at the Treasury 
of the United States. Said 2} per cent. bonds to be issued in exchange for oad 
cent. bonds shall be payable at the pleasure of the United States after the lst day 
of July, 1907; said 2} per cent. bonds to be issued in exchange for 4} per cent. 
bonds shall be payable at the pleasure of the United States after the Ist day of 
September, 1891. 

Sec, 2. In the said exchange of 2} per cent. bonds for 4 per cent. and 4} per 
cent. bonds, provided always the moneys on hand and applicable are sufficient, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to pay such a sum in each 
case as shall be equal to the meer geaeens worth of the quarter-yearly pay- 
ments of interest from which the United States is released by such exchange, all 
interest in ascertaining said present worth being compu at the rate of 3 per 
cent. per annum, reinvested quarter yearly. 

Src. 3. All said 2) per cent. bonds and the interest thereon shall be exempt 
from the payment of all taxes and duties of the United States and from taxation 
in any form by or under State, municipal, or local authority. 


Sec, 4. On and after date of the approval of this act the duty upon the circu- 
lating notes of national banking associations shall be one-quarter of 1 per cent. 
each half year, the same to be ascertained and paid as now provided by law. 

Sec, 5. When not otherwise provided by law the Soantere of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized to apply any moneys at his disposal for payment of the 
bonded debt of the United States either to the ——— of the bonds redeem- 


able at the pleasure of the United States or to p of bonds not due as will 
in his judgment cause the greatest saving of interest; and in determining this, 
the duty cr tax received upon circulating notes of national banking associations 
shal! be considered a deduction from the interest paid upon bonds held by the 
United States Treasury to secure said notes. 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this act shall be construed to authorize any increase of the 
bonded debt of the United States, and all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with 
the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 


Sec. 7. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to pay, out of any 


moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the expense of printing and 
exchanging said bonds. 


Sec. 8. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Mr. WILKINS. Does the gentleman from New York offer this propo- 
sition now? 

The SPEAKER, The Chair so understood the gentleman. 

Mr. POTTER. Iam simply giving notice that I shall offer it at the 
proper time in the proper way. 

Mr. WILKINS. Is it read as a part of the gentleman’s remarks? 

The SPEAKER. It is read in the gentleman’s time. 

Mr. BUCKNER. Has the gentleman from New York any estimate 
as to the amount of the draft upon the Treasury which there would be 
in making the exchange which his bill proposes? 

Mr. POTTER. I shall explain that point if I am allowed time. 
Although I had supposed this proposition to be pretty clear upon its 
face, I desire to say a few words in explanation of it. As I have said, 
the difficulty of the situation is the great premium upon our present 
bonds, in connection with the fact that after two years we have 
no possible means by which we can apply the moneys of the Govern- 
ment to the payment of the debt except upon the terms which holders 
of the 4 per cent. bonds may themselves choose to grant. 

Now, what is the plain and obvious method of doing away with the 
difficulties of this situation? There is a plain way, which any 

rivate individual, any member of this House in his own affairs, would 
ve entered upon without consulting committees, without taking ad- 
vice from any source other than his own judgment. This premium 
represents what? It represents exactly, or very nearly, the interest 
upon these bonds in excess of the market rate of interest upon them to- 
day. The premium has been, as I have said, from 21 to 25 per cent. dur- 
ing the past year. If any one will take the pains to compute he will as- 
certain that this premium represents exactly the present worth of what 
the excess of interest above 2} per cent. will amount to during twenty- 
two and one-half years. If the bonds were reduced now to the market 
rate of interest which supports these securities at par, does 
doubt that they would remain at par or very nearly par? 
Now, the bondholders throughout the length breadth of this 


country have signified their willingness to have not the premium, but 
that portion of the public debt represented by this excess of j;......, 
above 24 per cent. paid at its present worth at this time, or at {ho on 
venience of the Government at any time in the future, and theres»... 
to hold their securities at a rate of interest which will maintajy ;),,.. 
at parand no more. We can pay that portion of the public deb: .. 
every national-bank bondholder with about $34,000,000. Thirty.+... 
million dollars is the present worth of this excess of interest ahijoo 1 
per cent., which maintains these bonds at 112 to 114 and 122 ang }0- 
in the market. I repeat, the holders of these bonds have wit} ~ 
gular unanimity expressed their willingness to receive this , 
worth. What will be the effect of paying it? : 

If it should extend, as I believe from the consultations I have hq, n 
able to make with the ablest and best posted men in the country on this 
subject it will extend, not only to the national banks, but to the great 
body of the savings banks, and to a very large part, if not all, of the 
private holders, except where the bonds are held in trust, the resnit wi!) 
be that during the next twenty-two years the whole body of our debt 
will remain at about par. We can then, after paying this installmen: 
which we are now permitted to pay, proceed to pay the debt as we 
please; and one dollarin money will extinguish one dollar of the prin- 
cipal of thedebt. By pursuing that course we shall save to this conp- 
try in taxation many millions of dollars, and we shall relieve the nation 
from occupying the attitude of suppliants to the bondholders for the 
fifteen long years in which it may be engaged in paying the nationa] 
debt. 

Mr. BLOUNT. What would be the cost of the exchange of these 
bonds? 

Mr. POTTER. The Secretary of the Treasury informs me that the 
cost of the whole exchange of the bonds will be but a few thousand dol- 
lars; a mere trifle. It is nothing but the printing of the bonis. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I mean the cost of the exchange; the amount of 
money necessary to make the exchange. 

Mr. POTTER. I have already stated approximately the amount of 
money necessary to refund all the bonds now deposited by the banks. 
To state it exactly, the amount is $34,388,400; and this is computed 
by the Treasurer’s actuary and indorsed by the Secretary himself. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I understood the gentleman to make an estimate of 
$250,000,000 before this. 

Mr. POTTER. Iam now speaking of the bonds deposited by the 
banks. 

Mr. McMILLIN. There is another point in his bill which he offers 
as a substitute. It is known by law the Government is paying 4} per 
cent. interest on these bonds. Now, your bil! provides that the inter- 
est, with the stipulations provided in the bill, shall be paid at present, 
or when presented by the bondholders, and in making that payment or 
in ascertaining what the present worth is you only give the Govern- 
ment the benefit of 3 per cent. interest. How does the gentleman ex- 

lain? 

' Mr. POTTER. I will explain it. Two hundred and fifty million 
dollars of these bonds which mature September, 1891, bear 4} per cent. 
They were issued when that was the market rate of interest for such 
bonds, and the lowest interest at which money could be obtained. With 
regard to the 4 per cent., the same remark can be made. Since that 
time the rate of interest has changed in the country, owing to the in- 
creased credit of the country,and owing perhaps to the accumulation 
of money in the country. The rate of interest has materially fallen, 
to so great an extentthat by the statements monthly laid before us from 
the Treasury those who have consulted them will have seen the highest 
rate which now can be realized by the purchase of Government bonds 
is from 2.45 to about 2.68 per annum. That is, the Government can 
not invest its money so as to realize more than 2.45 to 2.65 on its 1D 
vestment, and this even in case of bonds not held by the banks. — 

When they are held by the banks the Government makes only 2,5. be- 
cause the bonds return in taxes 1 per cent. upon the 90 per cent. issued 
on the bonds, and nine-tenths of 1 per cent. deducted from the 9 per 
cent. the Government pays on the bonds, leaves the actual receipt 02 
any portion of the debt held by the banks which the Government can 
pay 2.10 per cent. interest. This bill provides that the Secretary my 
in his discretion and as fast as he finds it for the interest of the coun''y 
and no faster—not in the discretion of the bondholders; not upon 40% 
mand of the bondholders; not until the money is in the Treasury, wh\ 1 
he can not use as profitably in any other way—refund those bonds ss 
to make upon the money used in refanding 3 per cent. compound 1- 
terest on actual investment for the whdle twenty-two years; 4 ™e 
one-half per cent. higher than has been realized or can be realized 20" 
under the present law. 

Mr. MCMILLIN rose. - ie by 

Mr. POTTER. Let megoon. I have placed a provision made y 

the circular letter I took the liberty 
would be the amount to be paid 
it to realize 3} per cent. instead of 3 pet 


in . I wish to say that a large 
held es some considerable part 
private holders, and itcan hardly be expected that savings banks of 


ter 


resent 
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private holders would refund these bonds and give to the Government } stead of postponing it. Under its operation the debt will be paid with 
the same rate of interest the Government is paying them. : less money and less taxation by very many millions than under the 
Mr. McMILLIN. The point I have made to the gentleman is that present law. Payment will proceed as fast asthe surplus funds in the 
wwe pay to these parties 4} per cent. interest, but only go back in the | Treasury thus applicable warrant, and entirely at the convenience and 
proposed arrangement 3} per cent. in discount. — undercontrol of Government. By payment of this small installment— 
Mr. POTTER. We must pay the bonds, principal and interest. In- | the present worth of the excessive interest now—all the funds will be 
terest is as much a part of the debtas the principal No difference can | reduced to par, and will continue at or near par during their entire pay- 
be made between'the principal and the interest. The Government is| ment. Each dollar applied to the public debt will extinynish a dollar 
under obligations to pay the whole debt, principal and interest, as the | of the debt, and the country will be no longer at the merry of the 
pond provides. But Government can not use its money in payment of | bondholders in applying the surplus to payment of the debt 
its bonds so as to make over 2.10 per cent. in bank-held bonds, orin case Perhaps the greatest ond most immediate advantage to the country 
of other bonds 2.45 per cent. to 2.68 per cent. from the passage of this bill will be the prompt and permanent restora- 
Government can not, like a private individual or a banker, loan ov’ | tion of confidence and certainty in its currency and business. [By its 
its funds at interest and thus realize a high rate. When its funds «rm. passage every business man in the country will be made certain that the 
gecumulated in the Treasury in excess of the amount required for .__ | currency can not be capriciously or unduly contracted during the next 
cnrrent expenses of the Government, including all maturing obligations, | twenty-two and one-half years, and that it will at all times be equal to 
this excess must either lie idle in the Treasury, abstracted and with-| gold. This is precisely the confidence which is necessary to, and must 
drawn from the currency and business of the country, earning no in- | precede, the general and permanent restoration of prosperity through- 
terest at all, or must be applied to payment of that portion of the public | out the country. With this confidence restored and based u pon the 
debt now due and payable, or to purchase of Government obligations | sure foundation of a stable and sufficient currency, 2t all times and un- 
not yetdue. Inno other way than one of these can the surplus in the | der all circumstances equal to gold, capital will no longer remain timid 
Treasury be applied to extinguishment of the public debt. By a mo- | and idle, and labor no longer remain unemployed. An era of prosper- 
ment’s reflection the honorable member from Tennessee [Mr. McMIL- | ity and healthy activity and progress will commence, which should 
LIN] can not fail to see that in purchasing the obligations of Govern- | have, and under wise legislation in these halls will have, no check for 
ment before maturity we must pay the market price of them, the price | the next twenty-two and one-half years. 
which they in market. Toask the holders to surrender them During this time coin will be largely accumulated in the country, 
to Government at less than their market price would be to ask them | and it will be the duty of these who shall then occupy the places which 
to give to Government a of their present value without considera- | we now occupy to determine whether the interesta of the country re- 
tion. I donot think the honorable gentleman would advise a holder of | quire that any portion of the currency shall longer rest upon the na- 
these bonds, whether a savings bank holding them in trust for its de- | tional credit. For one I am content to discharge my own duty in my 
positars, or any other holder, that the bonds ought to be surrendered | own day, and to leave to those upon whum responsibility may then be 
to Government for are less than their market price at the date of | placed to determine what the interests of the country may require 
surrender, or its equivalent to the holder, nor can he conclude that the | twenty-two years hence. I know that if this bill passes my country 
Government will be wronged by taking up these 4 per cent. bonds by | will be paying a lower interest upon its debt than is paid by any other 
an exchange for 2} per cent. bonds and the present payment of such | civilized country in the world; that upon the bonds of the nation se- 
sum as will realize to the holders the present market value of the 4 per | curing this debt, which can at all times be purchased at or near par, 
cent. bonds, provided Government gains by such exchange great and | citizens can always supply themselves with a currency sufficient for the 
manifest advantages to the country. advancing commerce, enterprise, and development of the court ry, every- 
I desire now to call the attention of the House to some of the advant- | where of the same value and everywhere equal to gold within the bound- 
ages which will besecured to the country by passage of thissubstitute bill. | aries of the Republic or the field of its commerce. And with this I am 
The bill gives greater freedom to the Secretary of the Treasury than he | content, without anticipating the duties of another generation. 
now hasin payment of the public debt by relieving him from the neces- I can not close without reminding the House that the opportunity 
sity of applying surplus funds only to payment of bonds now payable at | now offered may never again occur. There is no one who haa examined 
of Government when such application would injurieusly disturb | the subject who can doubt that our debt may now be refunded at 24 
orcontract the currency and endanger the business and prosperity of the | per cent., and by the same act the stability and sufficiency of the cur- 
country, and enabliag him to apply such surplus either to the purchase | rency, equal always and everywhere to gold, be secured and made cer- 
of bonds not due or to refunding the debt into 2} per cent. bonds or to | tain for the next twenty-two and a half years. 
the payment of bonds now payable at the pleasure of Government, as| I appeal to the members on this floor, and ask whether the petitions 
the interestof the country may require. Under the present law thesur- | and letters from all parts of the country from the business men and 
plus is applicable only to the payment of bonds duo, and payable at the | commercial bodies do not attest this. This is no plan to promote the 
of Government. . Of such bonds uncalled for payment there are | interest of banks. I have never had an interest in a bank in my life. 
t $184,190,500 all bearing 3 per cent. interest, of which $146,018,200 | This bill seeks only to secure and make certain the stability and snffi- 
are held by national banks and deposited to secure national-bank circu- | ciency of the currency for the next twenty-two and a half years while 
lation, and $38,172,300 by other holders. we pay the remainder of the debt. By passing it now we can restore 
By payment of these bonds deposited to secure circulation Govern- | confidence and prosperity to the country, and make certain that the 
ment saves but 2.1 per cent. interest after deducting the tax received | currency comets injuriously contracted, but will be at all times ad- 
from the cireulation secured by the same bonds. Payment of these | equate to the advancing wants of business and at all times redeemable 
bank-held bonds destroys the security for the bank notes to the amount | in gold, not with the funds of the Government, provided through tax- 
of 90 per cent. of the bonds and contracts the bank-note circulation to | ation, but with the funds of the banks themselves deposited with and 
the same amount, unless others bonds are purchased and deposited in | held by the Government, in the 10 per eent. margiu now sought by this 
place of the bonds paid. The only other bonds available for this pur- | Senate bill to be withdrawn and destroyed. 
pose, not liable to i payment, are the 4 per cent. and 4} per Let this be done and Government assume this burden of redeeming 
cent. bonds, which now bear so high premium that they can not safely | the bills of the banks, and these institutions and those intermted in them 
end profitably be purchased by banks forthispurpose. Payment, there- | will no longer ask that the interest upon the national debt be reduced 
fore, of the 3 per cent. bonds held by banks and now payable causes | to 2} per cent.,as they now do unanimously throughout the country. 
contraction of the currency and operates to discourage and paralyze | Government wil! then be left to its only remaining resources for main- 
business. If Government now had the option to pay other bonds at am | taining the bonds always at par iu gold—the payment ef an interest 
equal or greater saving of interest than can be made by paying those | high enough at all times to secure this, and a sufficient fund in the 
held to secure the currency, and thus avoid disturbance and contraction | Treasury, provided and maintained through taxation of the people, to 
on not be doubted it would be its interest and duty | redeem the bills of the banks at all times and in all conditions of the 
to pay such bonds before paying those held te secure the currency. | finances and business of the country. 
substitute bill provides such an option without injustice to any Our national banking system now unites the interests of the banks a 
class of bondholders, and at the same time enables Government to re- | all times and under all circumstances with the Government in the ne- 
alize a greater saving by .9 per cent. annually upom the amount ap- | cessity to keep the national bondsabove par. Atits origin near tweaty- 
oe debt than can be realized by paying the bonds | four years ago, in urging its adoption upon Secretary Chase, I said 
oa currency. It also provides (section 5) that when s it for the di i stof every bank and banker to keep the United 
— saving to the country can be made by purchasing bonds not yet eieaenia cae Was pemnenes the Gon and not ups = au ( 
than by payment of bonds due and payable at Government option, 
this may be done. This freedom of choice and action thus secured to 
the Secretary of the Treasury will enable him to protect the Government 
ee holders of Government bonds, and also enable that 
to forward in payment of the debt without the slight- 
— to the curreney, and in such way that this payment 
constantly promote and invigorate the business of the country. 
This bill, therefore, promotes ard facilitates payment of the debt in- 



































jovern- 
ment, the redemption of the circulation, the Government only esting as trustee 
in selling the deposited stocks in case the bank fails to redeem. 


This responsibility and interest ought never to be removed-from those 
issuing national-bank notes upon the bonds of the nation, and can not 
be without destroying the keystone by which the banks of the country 
are made at all times toseek their own security and prosperity by sup- 
porting the credit of the country, upon which they and theis business 
rest for their foundation. 
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Fortunately, banks, bankers, and business throughout — 
country are now all united in the necessity of keeping high and u 
most the national credit. They are therefore now unanimous 
nest in favor of refunding the debt in 24 per cent. bonds. While this 
situation continues Congress is master of it, and may secure the pros- 
perity of the country—so far as stability and sufficiency of a currency 
at all times equal to gold can secure this—by the of this re- 
funding bill and with the aid and acquiescence of all the bankers and 
business men of the country. This is’ is the day of our opportunity. We 
can not let it pass unimproved without grave responsibilities to the 
country with whose interests we are now charged. 

If it passes unimproved, other schemes like the one before us for 
promoting the interests of bondholders without regard to the interests 
of the country, and endangering if not destroying the redeemability 
of a bank-note currency in gold, will be pressed for enactment into law 
at our hands, and the opportunity of to-day may never again return. 
It certainly will never again return if the bill now before us—the Mc- 
Pherson bill—or any bill accomplishing the sameobjects which it will 
accomplish shall be passed. 

I will print in connection with my remarks some tables illustrating 
these two bills and their operation. 


Statement furnished by the Government actuary. 
MEMORANDUM. 


The present value of $1.50 a year, the excess of $4 over $2.50, for twenty-two 

and one-quarter years (the interval from April 1, 1885, to July 1, 1907), im- 

te at 3 per cent. per annum, compound interest, reinvested quarter-yearly, 

8 $24.28.7. 

The same improved at 3} per cent. per annum for a like od is $23.12 

The present value of §2 a year, the excess of $4.50 over $2,50 for six and five- 

ton ifth years (the interval from April 1, 1885, to Soeegeeees * 1, 1891), improved at 

_ cent. per annum, compound nterest, reinvested quarte =r, po 63.4, 

same improved at 8} per cent. per oes for a like period is $1 
E. B. ELLIOTT, Government ies, 
Untrep States TREASURY Berarrueyt, January, _—- 


under Potter bill : 
now deposited as security for circu- 


Amount in money required in refuudin; 

For refunding all 4 and 4} per cent. bon 
lation, $34,388,400. 

For refunding entire present capital of all national banks, $127,000,000. 


oman antes entire amount of 4 and 4} per cent. bonds now outstanding, 
38,334,040 


Comparison of fein bill and MePherson bill for earning value to a national bank of 
United States bonds deposited to secure circulating notes. 
Assume $100,000 of 4 per cent. bonds—to-day’s market being 122} per cent. 
IF FIVE PER CENT. PER ANNUM BE OBTAINABLE FOR LOANS. 
Potter bill : 


On $100,000 bonds, annual interest at 2} per cent .........cc0+.eee0e ania $2,500 
Cash received in the exchange of 4 percents, 244 per cent $24,500, 
CUBES OO © BRE Bic ccteteye~concnsncercegzvemncatarscaqhomvenveceseenpocnsnusneunaien woore | 1, 229 


Circulating notes, $90,000, used at 5 pares. 
Less tax } per cent., $450, and share of Comptroller's ex- 
penses, $50 





POPerrrr erste titi tt it rr rr ry 








Net gain from note issue per ANNUM.........cccs0s.<000+ peuanenmypuorumamepcssine inne 
McPherson bill: 











Net income from bonds at 1224 > gates cent., under sinking fund re- 
jauirement, and according vernment actuary’s tables, 263 68 
PCT CONL...........cesrersscccccerecscsccesesevesecssssegeocosorscescseseseostesesesoosesessees » 
$100,000 of notes used at 5 per cen Di iconichadipenttodenscendieliiinenctboas $5, 000 
Less tax 1 per cent. a: = ee Rea 
penses $50......... on eoccvesqnesseccouces: 1,00 
3,950 
6, 630 
Ordinary investment of $122,500 at 5 per COMb.....cccocssscerreseeee pennamense 6,125 
Net gain from mote 188te.............cccsessserreessessveessessesees eeseeveccoversocceeeres 505 
Difference against the MoPherson Dill............scccsessecssseeresssessesseeee ses 1,0% 


Say about 1 percent. per annum greater profit from note issue under the terms 
of the Potter bill. 


IF EIGHT PER CENT. PER ANNUM BE OBTAINABLE FOR LOANS. 
McPherson bill : 





Net income from the 4 per cent. bonds, aS AOVE .......cereereenseesesee . $2,680 
$100,000 note issue at 8 _—- cea taienitiatreninnslintannetiieistdinenetioniee 2 $8, 000 
Less 1 per cent. tax and share of Comptroller's expenses...... 1,050 @.000 
9,630 
Ordinary investment $122,500 at 8 per CONL...........+.seeeeeeeresssesseeese w. 9,800 
Net, from the issue of circulating notes under McPherson bill, loss..... $170 
Say loss on circulation .14 per cent. per annum. 
Potter bill: 
On $100,000 bonds, annual interest at 2} per Cont .............0-ss000 assess $2,500 
On cash received in the exchange , used at 8 per cent.......... 1, 960 
Notes $90,000 used at 8 per COMt.........-..cccsercsoreereeessseneesseeneeeees $ 
Leas { per cent. tax Lier’s CXPCDSCS....... 000+ se _ 
—— 6,700 
11,160 
Ordinary employment of $122,500 at 8 per cent. per annuM........0... 9,800 
Net, from the issue of circulating notes under the Potter bill, gain ... 1,360 


Say profit on circulation L.1 per cent. per annum. 





General Grant. 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES M. RIGGs 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 3, 1885, 
On the bill (S. 2530) to authorize an one appointment on the retj 


the Army. 

Mr. RIGGS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: As I voted against a Senate bill a few days ago which 
provided specifically for the retirement of General Grant, and pr pos 
now to vote for the bill under consideration, I desire to say aaa Y word 
not by way of apology or excuse for the vote I propose to give on thi 
occasion, but to explain a position which, unless rightly unders 
might seem inconsistent. 

The bill against which I voted so recently mentioned General Grant 
by name and provided for placing him on the retired-list of the Army 
It was similar in structure to the bill passed last year for the retin 
ment of General Porter, which was vetoed by the President, and y 
subject to at least some of the most serious objections which the E X¢ 
utive presented in his veto message on that occasion. To have pass, 4 
that bill and sent it to the President for his signature couk 7 my 
judgment, havedone no good. It might have compelled President \,. 
thur to have stood apparently in the attitude of refusing to sign a }jj) 
to retire General Grant; but why should any one desire to do that ? 
No good result could come from it. The fact that the bill was subject 
to such objections and could not receive the President’s appr wal ¥ was 

a sufficient reason for voting against it. 

The bill now under consideration has not those objectionable feat. 
ures, and if passed will no doubt receive the approval of the Presid: a 
and while itdoes not name General Grant, but only provides ‘ tn 
President of the United States be, and he hereby-i is, authorized, by ar id 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint on the retired-list 
of the Army of the United States, from among those who ine been 

commanding the armies of the United States or Generals-i; 
ef of said Army, one person; and the total number now allowed i. 
law to compose said retired-list shall be, on such appointment, increased 
accordingly,’’ yet no one doubts that the President will, if it be passed, 
it, and, under its provisions, aj t General Grant; and no one 

can doubt that the Senate will give its consent to such appointment 

In fact, those who oppose the bill do so on the ground that General 
pm once be the appointee under it if passed, while, as they insist, no 

vision should be made for him. The gentleman from Ten 
oe flan, McMILLIN] and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Stock 
ar ey in their remarks have urged against this bill that its manes ze 
will be bad policy; and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Srock- 
SLAGER] says: 

I oe to building up in this country the English system of civil pen- 
sions. pn ee a civil ion-list of over $20,000,000. We are going 
rapidly in same d. m, and for one I enter my solemn protest against it 

I suppose we are all opposed to building up the English system in 
this country. But can we not pass the ing bill and permit (Gen- 
eral Grant to be placed on the retired-list without establishing the 

? Can we not trust ourselves? 

If we can not, then our constituents ought not to trust us. 

It is not proposed by any one to place General Grant on the retired- 
list for any service he has rendered the Government in a civil capacity. 
I am to him in politics—have always been opposed to him; 
and he oa nothing more than twice President of the United 
States I would never vote to make any such provision for him as is now 

But he has been more, much more, than twice President. 

t the civilized world he is recognized as the chief ailitary 
representative of this coun a, As a military man he is singularly es- 
teemed by other nations. He is now in feable health, and no doubt 
has but a short time to live. Under the circumstances is it wrong 
do him the honor and the good nowproposed? I think not. I believe 
my constituents will approve my action in voting for this bill. I be- 
lieve nine-tenths of the American people will approve its passage. | 
believe the Congress and the people of this country can trust them- 
selves to do this for the acknowledged military representative of 00° 

Government without incurring the danger of building up 40 & 
pensive, _— and vicious civil-pension list, such as has been met- 
tioned. I want to make a record here, so far as I am personally cot 

against such alist. It is — 

I not vote for this bill because of anything General Grant di i 
President He did mach eae — riod which never did, 
I e eatin meet my I will vote for it be- 
noc @ most amb ‘honorable part in = 

tary struggle which nigh determnined whether the Government © 
aa should continue to exist in its entirety. I may be W™% 
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tat if I am toerr I p er that the error shall be upon the side of gen- 

i &- 
ont ee and I will have said all Iwanttosay. The gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. MATSON] has said: 

It has not been demonstrated to this House that General Grant is in actual 
need of this relief. There is no proof of that fact, while there are tens of thou- 

ds of men who served their country who are at this very hour in distress and 
sane re need of relief, and the — of this Congress had better be given to 
oo than to one who alread a sufficient income. When they have been 
relieved it will be time enough to relieve General Grant and others who are not 

distress. 
: All that may be true, I have never understood that we pay pensions 
simply because the recipients are in distress. Our pension system was 
not devised for the mere purpose of dispensing governmental charity. 
Its object is to pay to those who serve their country in the military or 
paval service what they ought to have. 

| admit there are many of the Union soldiers of the late war whoare 
needy, but will a refusal to pass this bill benefitthem? Theonly way 
to benefit them is to pass the legislation necessary to guarantee to them 
what they ought to have. I believe our pension laws ought to be 
amended, but refusing to pass the bill now under consideration will 
not amend a. — ee is able ae for General Grant 

t is proposed by » an ve enough left to pa nsions to 

Sales who ought tohave them, Let both be done. oe 





A genuine Government Postal Telegraph—A brief statement of 


some proceed in the attempt to obtain the desired legisla- 
tion—A comp m of plans, and a commendation of the true 
system. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES A. SUMNER, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 28, 1885. 


On the bill (H. R. 8256) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1886, and for other purposes, 

Mr. SUMNER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In this act making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1836, it is provided, on page 
64, that for telegraphic reports and inessages over commercial lines and 
for the rent of leased lines $136,000 are appropriated; and scattered 
through the bill are provisions for the payment for telegraphing, among 
other items named under the different headings of the measure. This 
necessarily, without recourse to the extreme margin of license some- 
times reached in the discussion of appropriation bills, gives opportunity 
for, if it does not invite, discussion on the subject of a genuine postal 


And, incidentally, advantage may be taken of this occasion to refer to 
some small criticism that has been made because of an amendment pro- 
posed and adopted in the House when the Army bill was under consid- 
eration. If the amendmentreferred to was unnecessary or out of place, 
then the Committee on Appropriations of the House of Representatives, 
by the insertion of some of the items to which I have referred, has 
been in error by unnecessary provisions for expenditures on telegraph 
account. But it has not been in error, and the criticism alluded to was 
as baseless as it was otherwise contemptible. 

Here isan appropriation of $136,000, in payment for telegraphic re- 

orts and messages over commercial lines and for the rent of leased 
of telegraph, inthe Signal Service of the United States. Theactual 
value of the services thus provided for, the cost price to the telegraph 
companies, is far less than the aggregate of the appropriation (the Gov- 
¢rament paying more than it did thirteen years ago); but upon that 
subject it is not my purpose at present to dwell. That is an insignifi- 
tant matter compared with the main proposition which is legitimately 
broaght up for consideration at this time. If we are to continue to 
pn services performed absolutely by third parties, when they should 
rendered directly by the Government to itself, we may expect that 
«tortion will be characteristic of the transaction. 

A part of the functions of this Government as laid down in the or- 
= law is the carrying of the mail for the inhabitants of the nation. 
i reasons which justified that provision of the Constitution on which 
I have already dwelt in connection with this subject—whereby the 

transmission of in ” among the people was assumed as a 
Federal Government duty by our fathers—need not be recapitulated 
. but for of them I beg the present hearer or the future reader 

my remarks to refer to a speech delivered by me on the subject of 
= telegraphy at the former session of this Congress. The reasons 
ney why the Congress of the United States should not fail to do 

bounden duty and provide for a genuine Government postal tele- 
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graph are growing in importance and multiplying in number every 
year. And yet this Forty-eighth Congress is about to close without 
legislation upon this subject. ; 

After earnest and strenuous efforts made from the very beginning of 
this term in behalf of the great, legitimate, and constitutional Govern- 
ment enterprise referred to, it may be worth while to inquire whether 
any progress whatever has been made touching this matter; what 
efforts have been made; what has been the character of such endeav- 
ors. Having regard to the circumstances, has there been progress by 
way of enlightenment in or outef Congress? Has the information im- 
parted been manifestly or demonstrably adapted to and ca'culated for 
an advance in the struggle for emancipation and for popular rightsand 
privileges in the premises ? 

Let us take a hasty and necessarily a superficial glance at a portion 
of the record. 

On the first day for the introduction of bills, in the first session of this 
Congress, I presented for the consideration of Congress and the country 
the measure which I will place in the appendix te my remarks on this 
occasion. [See Appendix A.] It will beseen that whatever may have 
been its defects of detail it unquestionably provided for a complete net- 
work of telegraph lines to be constructed and owned and operated by 
the General Government, touching every post-office in the country south 
of the northernmost boundary of Washington Territory—every post- 
office situated in a town of four hundred inhabitants or more; and there 
was added the privilege and authority for the Postmaster-General to ex- 
tend lines to post-offices in smaller villages along the routes, while pro- 
vision was made for inquiry an preparatory work toward the construc- 
tion of a cable line to our Alaska possessions. By the language of the 
/-bill work was to begin as nearly simultaneously as possible at the 
thirty-two different points named, and prosecuted with all possible dis- 
patch. In the homely language of the market, it was undeniably a 
measure that ‘‘meant business.’’ Ina receméspeech, January 29, 1885, 
by Hon. William Roche, before the members of the house of repre- 
sentatives of the Ohio Legislature, it has been characterized as ‘‘ the 
only genuine postal telegraph bill ever presented to Congress.’’ Mr. 
Roche is and for many years has been a practical telegrapher. 

What was the situation when this bill was introduced? There is no 
time to enumerate all the difficulties or the obstacles that were con- 
fronted by those who advocated a postal telegraph act at such a time, 
but some of the hindrances to the favorable consideration ought to be 
set down, reviewed, and remembered. 

As usual, the proposition for a postal telegraph was denounced and 
opposed in every way not only by the agents and emissaries but also by 
the highest officers of the Western Union Telegraph Company. Itmay 
be said that the officers were invited to put in an appearance on the 
occasion. Beitso. Let the forms stand as they may on the minutes. 
We all know perfectly well that with or without invitation they were 
here with their appliances to object and obstruct, and if possible defeat. 

There was the usual laugh of the lobby, echoed and articulated in local 
and metropolitan dailies, but it must be confessed that there was notso 
much insolence at the beginning as has been witnessed on similar occa- 
sions at other Congresses. I remember, sir, when a president of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company actually satin the chairman’s seat 
of acommittee of the House of Representatives and began the question- 
ing of witnesses who had been by some means summoned to disclose 
facts touching the arrogance and extortions and outrages of a general 
character in connection with Associated Press dispatches—reversing the 
order of the courts, and cross-examining the person summoned at the 
very outset! Still, atour first session, last year, there was reliance upon 
this method for preventing fair and candid and earnest consideration. 
There was the guffaw of the official and his counselors and carriers. 
What was my bill? How does it read asa financial proposition ? 
‘* Why, it is ridiculous’’—so it was said. The first speeches of the lob- 
byists and other agents who were brought here to attack every propo- 
sition relating to a postal telegraph were derisive. Anybody who hap- 
pened to be elécted to Congress could introduce a bill. That was an 
easy operation. And silly men might be expected to present foolish 
propositions. And bill No. 98, introduced by the member from Cali- 
fornia, was of this order. So it wassaid. In what respect was it of 
this order? 

Theidea of constructing a Government postal telegraph connecting the 
post-offices of the United States as before enumerated, at a total expendi- 
tureof $25,000,000! Howabsurd! Why, the Western Union Telegraph 
lines were said to be worth $120,000,000. Gentlemen whosit about me, 
honorable and intelligent Representatives, for whom my respect has 
deepened with every hour of communion, who were not and who did not 
affect to be closely informed upon the subject, reported to me these 
words of criticism, and I might say of contempt, with an inquiring in- 
flection; with the question often plainly asked as to whether it was pos- 
sible that a construction coul” be had forsuch asum as I had provided, 
or that I could be guilty of s«bmitting a plan and an estimate of cost 
that was so wholly impracticable, as was alleged by the talk of the gen- 
tlemen of the corridors and the reading-rooms of the hotels and the 
saloons and the streets ? 

Well, ‘‘any Representative can introduce a bill.’? The physical 
effort is not great. But what is the introduction of a bill, all things 
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considered? It is achallenge! Thatis what the Representative of in- 
telligence and purpose having in hand such a subject does intend it to 
be, in the most militant sense. 

Has there been no progress? Here was the general report—circulated 
these many years—to the effect that the Western Union Telegraph prop- 
erty with all its franchises and patents was worth $120,000,000. I said 
that for $25,000,000 you could build telegraph lines connecting every 
post-oflice where there were four hundred inhabitants or more, and sup- 
ply with the necessary instruments and furniture strictly pertaining to 
the business of carrying the letters of the people by lightning. Theap- 
palling sum of the Western Union Telegraph Company at first was $120,- 
000,000. But when the inquiry came into the committee-room at the 
other end of the Capitol, the unrecorded babble from the officials of the 
great monopoly fixed the value of the lines at not less than $100,000, - 
000—a slight reduction for round numbers’ sake? And so the report 
went into some of the newspapersof the country. My bill implied the 
declaration on my part that $25,000,000 weuld more than duplicate the 
Western Union lines. When the statements came to be made in form, 
uttered for record by the reporter, the estimate was $80,000,000 to $90,- 
000,000. My bill was a challenge. I said that the absurdity was on 
the other side; that it was ridiculous to claim any such valuation. 
There was much of rising emphasis in these statements, and for the 
Western Union monopoly officers and agents it appears that the reiter- 
ation was tantalizing. 

The inquiry at first was almost entirely confined to the Senate com- 
mittee. The officers of the great monopoly and their immediateagenta 
could hardly condescend to come to this end of the Capitol. But the 
investigation was going on here, and there was a little publicity gained 
for it. It became necessary, it would appear, that some notice should 
be taken of the challenge and the accompanying assertions made in the 
southern wing of the Capitol with reference to this matter. And right 
at this point let the ampamanes of the statement of enormous cost be 
fully and explicitly understood. 

Whenever the subject has been broached before a public audience 
during the last twenty years it has been said at the time by some hon- 
est listeners, or subsequently stated in the columns of some venal sheet 
published in the neighborhood, that it was reported that a Government 
postal telegraph would cost the nation over $100,000,000, and that a 
proportionate expenditure year by year would be required for main- 
tenance and extension. Thousands upon tens of thousands of good 
people have had their minds closed at ance to any consideration of this 
subject by this very statement. Such was the intention and effect of 
the original proclamation of cost—which the unsophisticated readers 


had been led to believe and the corrupt papers had been hired to repeat. 
But it became necessary to take a little notice of the agitation that 


had been stirred up at this end of the Capitel of the nation. So an 
agent of the monopoly came over, and among other things graciously 
informed us at an open meeting of a committee that the Western Union 
Telegraph lines were worth from $70,000,000 to $80,000,000. A few 
days thereafter I received a letter from Hon. Gardiner. G. Hubbard, in- 
forming me that asubeommittee of the House Committee on Post-Offices 
would hear him on the postal telegraph on the following morning at half 
past 10, and adding that he would be pleased if I would be present and 
ask any questions which 1 might desire topropound in thecourse of his 
remarks. This able and courteous gentleman has been for many years 
an advecate of a system of postal telegraphy known as the contract 
system; at first proposing to organize a company for the purpose of tak- 
ing the contract. Mr. lfubbard has never disguised his plans or pur- 
pose in any respect, and he has plainly said that he and his associates 
could make money on a contract such as he has suggested with greatly 
reduced rates as compared with the tariff in existence at the time when 
he submitted his propositions. This personal statement is, of course, 
somewhat to one side, and is uttered because I do not wish to be placed 
in a false position with reference to this distinguished gentleman, for 
whom I have the highest personal respect. 

Now, Mr. Hubbard has been studying this subject in America and 
Europe for many years. He is justly proud of his inquiries in this con- 
sideration and of the efforts which he has made, legitimately and hon- 
orably, in and around the Halls of Congress, with reference to this 
matter. And, therefore, it was with unusual and (as it appeared to 
me) with a severe emphasis that on the occasion to which I refer—to 
wit, on the Ist day of April, 1884—he said before the subcommittee of 
the Post-Office Committee of this House that the Western Union Tele- 
graph lines could not be duplicated for less than $60,000,000. My sole 
question on that occasion was for a repetition of that statement on his 
part, that there might be no mistake as to what he said. He re 
the statement. And it was not strange to observe that it was immedi- 
ately followed by an exclamation from some one in that open cham- 
ber—an honorable member of the Heuse Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads—to the effect that then the stock of the company was ‘“‘ not 
so very much watered after all.’’ 

But my challenge remained in House bill No. 98. And thereafter in 
other forms I distinctly reiterated it; thereby confronting so able and 
intelligent a gentleman and so respected a personal friend as Mr. Hub- 
bard. Even Mr. Hubbard had been grossly deceived. But it will 
transpire that I put him upon fresh inquiry. 


Has there been any progress? I can go no farther into detail jp 4; 
branch of inquiry, and hasten to the conclusion. Within a few wor. 
after the date last named, Mr. Hubbard placed himself upon recor) },, 
fore a Senate committee on post-offices as declaring that the Ww, a ms 
Union lines were worth about $43,000,000; and that many would doy - 
less believe, and say, that his estimate was as much too high gs , th, ‘s 
would contend that it was toolow. All the timemy challenge })j)) «4 
$25,000,000. And we have now come down from $120,000.00 to cio 
000,000—a paring down of $77,000,000. 

Finally, a little over one month before the adjournment of Congress 
a report comes from the Senate committee, in which we are infor, ’ i 
that the Western Union lines are not worth above $30,220.96: _ 
duction of $90,000,000. Has there been any progress in practical op. 
lightenment? (See page 6, report of Senate Committee on Post-Uiices 
and Post-Roads, May 27, 1884. ) 

Mr. Chairman, the telegraph lines owned by the Western Union To) 
graph Company are not worth $12,000,000. I intended, if I had haq 
opportunity upon this floor at the last session, after the report from +, 
subcommittee on postal telegraphy, to demonstrate that the wires, ; 
insulators, and instruments belonging to that company could be ¢ 
cated for less than $15,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, a new member upon the floor of this House Jaho; 
under great disadvantages, few of which are known to the genera! pub- 
lic, and none of which are fully estimated until experience has tanght 
thelesson. The limitatious of the rules are sometimes iniquitous: }yy: 
the customs which no rules can at once do away with, and with re: 
to which we have hardly a right to complain, are of such a character g 
to forbid that frequent entrance upon debate which a gentleman endowed 
with an ordinary amount of modesty can only afford to do and maintain 
his self-respect after having established large relations of personal ac- 
quaintanceship. It is not a question of courage on the one hand, and I 
might say that it is not a question having in it much of the element of 
courtesyon the other. It isdifficult to obtain recognition, not only here 
but before committees, when you are almost absolutely a stranger in a 
strange council; and hence I have to apologize for or explain with re- 
spect tomy failure to speak out more freely here and elsewlere in formal 
manner on these and kindred subjects. 

Under all the circumstances, I return in the circle of contemplation 
and retrospect with some sentiments of cheer over what has been ac- 
complished. 

There has been progress; at least the people of this country now 
know that the lines of the Western Union Telegraph Company are not 
worth $120,000,000, nor vet one-fourth of that amount. 

And hundreds of thousands of our fellow-citizens know that the chal- 
lenge has been made, which involves the assertion here that for less than 
$25,000,000 you can link every post-office south of the northernmost 
boundary of Washington Territory, and not representing over four liun- 
dred inhabitants, with the telegraphic wires, adequate to carry the letters 
of the people that are or will be ready for such transmissioa by a genuine 
Government postal telegraph at a reasonable charge. 

Writes Charles E. Buell, one of the most experienced telegraph-line 
managers and instrument makers in this country, in a letter to me 
from Springfield, Mass., dated February 18, 1885: 

It would be of the greatest advantage to the Government and the people at 
large if an investigation could be made in Congress that would show (he work- 
ing conditions of the lines of all telegraph companies and their relations and 
contracts with railway and other corporations. In the first {netance, the test 
mony of the officials and employés of the Western Union Telegraph Company 
would show that their lines are so dilapidated as to be worthless, and bul tor 
contracts with other companies could not deliver messages over lung stretches 

And again, under later date, Mr. Buell says: 


It is believed that the entire property of the Western Unton Telegraph Com: 
y could be shown to be worth not much, if any, over $10,000,000 ito pay 
Sividendson their vast capital not only labor but the property is being sact 


Observe that in this-last quoted remark Mr. Buell, who is an author 
ity on all such matters, refers deprecatingly to the outrageous wazete 
duction, to which I shall hereafter more particularly refer 

But if my estimate of cost was ‘‘absurd,’’ how much more mc 
lous was the proposition to be found in House bill No. °=,\' 
troduced on the first bill day of last session, for a uniform raw ' 
out the Republic of ten words for 10 cents? Yet we had tp 
very far in the inquiries instituted during the last session ) lore \ 
confession was made on the part of the Western Union Telegrap1 
pany officials that in the event of a reduction of tariff to a maximus 
sum much larger than the one I had named, there soon wou’ © * 
patronage amounting to 100,000,000 dispatches every )¢.\! 

I hastened to place theSimple Simon multiplication of teps— 1 + 
before a subcommittee of the House Committee on Post-Otics 
Roads—and to the astonishment of the great monopoly calcu aw 0 
result was a gross income in oneyear of nearly one-half the amoun’” 
quired for the construction of the all-connecting system of lines 

my speech before House Committee on the Post-Oilice and st" 
March 25, 1884.) Thereupon, immediately after having ‘ecu 
Government competition would necessarily and inevitably be ™ine® 
absorbing in its grasp of public patronage, there was the low-voe " 
sponse about the competitionof private lines. but i ticpn's 
could not live or pay dividends to-day, with their monopo'y, a '°°"e™ 
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in the Senate bill, which are from 50 per cent. to five times as 
as those proposed in my bill, how shall they live and compete 
with the Government and its uniform 10-cent rate throughout the coun- 
9 Answer me that. ; : 
Mr. Chairman, there never was such cheatery in public declamation 
n aby subject presented for the consideration of the American people 
; 4 their Representatives as there has been with respect to telegraphy. 
The nine hundred and ninety-nine out of 1,000 citizens who have no 
special information on this subject (and this is no impeachment of 
their character for general intelligence) have been led to believe, for in- 
stance, that the cost of a local battery was $5 a day, when the expense 
for that time did not reach as many cents. And so far as possible the 
actual cost of everything connected with the business has been covered 
up, or has been magnified; and this has been done in conjunction with 
the systematic suppression of all information touching individual or or- 
ized efforts to bring about a reform with respect to telegraph man- 
agement. These efforts for concealment and misrepresentation have 
largely contributed to keep the majority of our people in the belief that 
we are well served and judiciously and economically provided for by 
the telegraph monopoly of the land. ; 

Has there been progress? I remember when first in my adopted and 
beloved State I began to agitate this question by the delivery of public 
Jjectures upon the subject, that I was surprised myself, even after what 
[had learned in private conversatiens, on discovering the lack of correct 
or exact information among the people on this subject. And so was 
linduced more and more to make such lecturing a part of my miasionary 
service—e@ service by the way in which I intend to continue so long 
as shall havestrength of body and of mind and occasional opportunity 
for such public amd patriotic service amid the exactions ef a laborious 


much 


professional life. For I regard the proposition for a genuine Govern- 
ment postal tel as the main question of importance before the 
of this country; and I have become more and more convinced 


during the last twenty years of its due pre-eminence as a topic for pop- 
ular apd i consideration. 

Stop a moment to think—and when you are about to send a dispatch 
by telegraph er are writing a letter for which you anxiously wish the 
speediest delivery, give pause to reflect—abeut the advantage of an 
uniform rate of ten cents for ten words between all stations in this Re- 
public. How much of your present mail correspondence could then go 
by lightning? What benefit, what satisfaction in such daily communi- 
cations! How the of partings would be assuaged! How the ties of 
friendships could be maintained and str ned! What thousand 
and one misunderstandings would be prevented or corrected! And ia 
business, how vast and incalculable the advantages to the common peo- 
ple! Well, your Government could and should give you this cheap 
method of intercommunication. O, citizens of the United States, your 
Government can do this and make a profit from the enterprise. Will 
Senatorsand Representatives be instructed accordingly within the next 
two years? 

Ah! but you would interfere with a legitimate private enterprise, 
and by governmental interference you would “‘rob the widows and 
orphans’? who have stock in the Western Union Telegraph Company. 
In this kind of speech the agents of Jay Gould and company did not 
fail to largely indulge before the committees at the last session. And 
as their drivel in this vein is in print, there can be no question of pro- 
priety in regard to referring to it. It is not shielded from answering 
or contemptuous notice by the “etiquette of committee confidence.”’ 
Nay, it is a matterof monopoly newspaper appeal. Talk of that which 
is despicable in the way of statement or argument! I decline to repeat 
obvious replies to such appeals.. But wheredothey come from? They 
come from men who have reduced the wages of the laborers in their 
employ to the point of poverty. They have within the past few years 
cat down from $100 a month to $56 a month as an average for opera- 
tors upon their lines. How many poor widows and orphans have been 
Pinched by the outrageous and grinding tyranny of wage-reduction 
that has been practiced against the worthy people by whose skill the 
telegraphic dispatches of the day are transmitted ! 

And in the same breath—for these things push in with the force of 
& flood—let it not be forgotten that it has even been a matter of boast, 
sometimes uttered above a whisper, that the work of the monopoly wae 
nore cheaply performed, so far as the operators and line-men were con- 
cerned, than it would have been, or would be, under direct Government 
postal ph ent. And youare actually invited to maintain 
for your telegraphic intercommunication this monopoly because the 
‘orporation can exact from your citizens the severest toil requisite in 
the for a sum far less than that which any administration of 
Federal Government would have the conscience to fix. 

Has there been ? Looking at the bills reported from the com- 
mittees—bills fora contract by the Government for telegraphic service— 
we may reply both ‘Yes’? and ‘‘No.” Any reports bringing the sub- 
we directly for discussion might be hailed as a sign of progress. 
bin Slance at something of their origin and history. And in order 

- 80 we must step back a little in the record of events. 

intended before arriving at this stage of my remarks to have drawn 
attention to the fact that w it had been stated in 1883 by the 
cers of the telegraph monopoly, or some of them, that it was impos- 
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sible to reduce the then existing tariff of charges for telegraphic trens- 
mission without bringing financial disaster upon the corporation, as soon 
as it was ascertained that there was to be an active and earnest effort 
for Government postal telegraph at the first session of this Congress 
the tariff was reduced; and shortly afterward it was announced that 
profits and dividends would not be less on this account. The charge 
for a message across the continent was reduced from $1.50 to $1, al- 
though an appeal for such reduction between the shores had been met 
by the telegraph officers, a short time prior to the reduction, with dec- 
larations about the ‘‘ absolute impoverishment ’’ that would ensue upon 
such an act. 

Here is testimony of a double consequence—having, in fact, thrée 
bearings. First, testimony to the fact that high telegraphic rates are 
kept up to prevent a certain class of people from using the telegraph 
lines for commercial purposes, in order that the telegraph monopoly 
may play with the markets of the countiy and the world. Second, 
here is testimony establishing either the ignorance or the unscrupulous 
character of the men of business who, being related to the monopoly as 
officers, undertake to say that a reduction will prove disastrous, when 
experience was ample to show them, and did past all question demon- 
strate to a candid judgment, that a reduction would result in no loss, 
if it did not produce additional gain. Third, there was testimony to 
the value of agitation on this subject, and agitation in the only form 
that is effective as against these monopolists—directed toward and exist- 
ing in or about to exist in the Congress of the United States. 

e first overland telegraph line from the Missouri River to the Pa- 
cific Ocean was constructed with money given by the General and by 
State Governments. The prefits in the very first year after its con- 
struction amounted to as much as the origizal cost of the lime. This 
much in passing. 

It having been ascertained that great and unusually fhvorable in- 
terest had been aroused in the two Houses of Congress with respect to 
the proposition for a genuine postal telegraph, it became necessary that 
there should be a diversion. Or, if you please, outside of the old mo- 
nopoly were persons of wealth who had observed or ascertained some- 
thing with respect to the enormous profits connected with the telegraphic 
business, and who had been waiching for an opportunity to lift up their 
little temporarily competing teley:s phic enterprise into such formida- 
ble proportions as would enaiis them to call for a pertnership, open 
or secret, with the Jay Gould corporation. 

There may be some latitude of speculation as to the exact status of 
parties who now put in an appearance before the Legislature of the na- 
tion with a proposition for a contract—a so~«alled postal telegraph con- 
tract. Be that as it may, the inquiry, the investigation having for its 
object and outcomea genuine postal telegraph had reached such a point, 
had acquired such a momentum, that it was either considered danger- 
ous by the existing great monopoly, and so demanded catching or coun- 
ter propositions, or it was believed to be at a proper flood-tide for the 
little but rising rival speculators, when there appears in the literature 
of this subject what is known as the Johnny Mackay contract-job bill. 

Now, I have not time to fully discuss the character ef that measure, 
and to show as fully and unanswerably as I can that a centract-job postal 
telegraph—‘‘ postal telegraph,’’ so called—weuld be of comparatively 
little advantage as compared with, or over and above, existing accommo- 
dations, and arrangements that are certain of existemce in the future 
without governmental action in the premises. I must principally con- 
fine myself now to the history of the interjected scheme, and often leave 
my respected hearers to draw their own particular inferences as to origin, 
motives, &c., as the narrative preceeds, or as they do me the honor to 
look it over in the printed page. 

The committees, and especially the members of the subcommittees, 
of the two Houses were apparently favorably impressed, as some of the 
individual members for ycars had been, with the project for a genuine 

telegraph. Now, then, who comes upon the scene? My per- 
sonal knowledge of these particulars is of course mainly restricted to 
what occurred at this end of the Capitol. 

There is preduced a bill providing for a contract with the Johuny 
Mackay Cable and Postal Telegraph Company. It is brought here by 
none other than two persons formerly residents upon the Pacific coast, 
both of whom had long ago acquired an aromatic reputation as lobby- 
ists and manipulators of Legislatures. In the room of one of these 
persons, whose character and reputation is clearly shadowed forth in 
what is known as the Huntington-Colton correspondence, this Johnny 
Mackay bill is first read by a distinguished and honered Representa- 
tive, who is then and there advised that a genuine postal-telegraph 
system means ‘‘ centralization;’’ and that this contract-job text presents 
the proper plan for legislation. The bill is brought into the commit- 
tee-room not by the usual methods of introduction. And not until it 
has been partly considered by sections in committee, 2 consideration not 
theretofore accorded to some of the postal-telegraph bills that had been 
regularly introduced into this House, was it offered here and referred; 
a manifest attempt to impose upon the honorable gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, whoin their integrity and their simplicity it was probably hoped 
might possibly be betrayed into a sudden favorable report in behalf of 
the iniquitous lobby measure, the real character of which these honor 
able gentlemen did not at first for a moment suspect. 
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When Mr. Hubbard and associates came asking for a national char- 
ter and a contract, im years gone by, they said that they expected to 
make a profit from franchise and operations. But Johnny Mackay and 
his lobbyists endeavored to pose exclusively in the attitude of public 
benefactors ! 

Before the committee appears one of the two individuals to whom I 
have already referred, and as his appearance was heralded in advance 
and his words before the committee reported at length and printed in 
public newspapers—having been put in grammatical shape by the con- 
siderate reporter—there is no breach of committee etiquette in this an- 
nouncement. He came to advocate the passage of the Johnny Mackay 
contract bill. And on his first or second appearance, when quickly 
questioned as to the valueof the franchise he sought, he frankly or inad- 
vertently admitted that it was worth $46,000,000 to his company to 
secure the privileges and prerogatives granted in his measure. There 
were two members of this House listening attentively, one of whom 
was accustomed to hear and record with accuracy the language of public 
speakers, who have reported and who can now testify to the fact of the 
making of thisadmission. Indeed the admission was caught up and 
italicized on the instant by one of these hearers. The injurious effect 
of such an admission upon the prospects of his bill flashed upon the 
mind of its advocate when I remarked that the people of the United 
States were entitled to that $46,000,000, retained in their own pockets 
or in their public Treasury or otherwise saved to themselves, if there was 
to be anything in the form of a governmental system of postal telegraph. 
‘Then came retraction or denial as to the utterance, and a desperate en- 
deavor to support the denial by the evidence of those who failed to listen 
when the important confession was made. 

But I assert it here who am entitled to speak on this subject, and 
competent withal. I say that if you pass a Johnny Mackay contract 
bill or any contract-job proposition of the kind that has been outlined 
before this Congress—and whether you intend it or not—you are in one 
way and another taking from the people of the United States within 
a decade of service or a seven-years’ charter existence more than 
$46,000,000. And this is counting nothing beyond the mere fact of rel- 
ative disadvantage in the payment of prices that are or will be far in 
excess of the tariff that should be; this is not taking into consideration 
the fact and inevitable effect of eontinuing to keep the commercial in- 
terests of this country, ay, and the political control of affairs to a great 
extent, under the espionage and at all times under the pressure and 
sometimes under the absolute and exclusive control or dictation of a 
telegraph corporation management. 

It may be, it must be presumed that the contract-job gentleman had 
ciphered on profits of the seven years of permit to run a wire into the 
principal post-offices of the land, or take messages on a Government 
stamp and with Government connection prestige. Reflect upon the 
profits which this indicates as the fruits of the tariff then existing. 

Mr. Chairman, why should the people of the United States pay from 
50 per cent. above reasonable rates to ten times the figures on a reason- 
able tariff for telegraphic transmission of their letters? For the ben- 
efit of the few soulless incorporators. What else for? 

Ah, but there are no sinister objects in the original propositions for 
a contract job such as was laid before honorable committees of this Con- 
gress in behalf.of the Johnny Mackay combination. I declare that 
manifestly—on the very face of the submission—there were. But if 
you insist that there were not or could not have been, I might inquire 
why it was then that ten thousand shares of the*stock of the so-called 
Postal Telegraph Company was sent to a member of this House, with- 
out request or agreement of any kind for a consideration, after he had 
been elected a member of this body? That honorable gentleman ex- 
hibited this stock to two of his fellow-members upon the floor of this 
Chamber before he returned it to the source of corruption from whence 
it came. If 10,000 shares were sent to one Re tative, how many 
shares to other Representatives who returned bribe without expos- 
ure? And what does this indicate as to the stock-watering process 
planned and already begun, in hope and expectation of the passage of 
a job-contract measure by the Senate and House of Representatives ? 

What the people need, what the people want and call for when they 
are enlightened upon this subject, what the people should have in the 
premises, is a genuine postal telegraph system, such as exists in every 
other civilized nation outside of the North American Continent; and 
anything short of this means not only all of the evil we at present suf- 
fer in the way of relatively extortionate charges for the transmission of 
letters by telegraph, but an increasing oppression in the form of wage- 
reduction, and multiplying and ing outrages in methodsof manip- 
ulating the politics of the country for the benefit of soulless ra- 
tions and their retinue of agents and flunkies. This is the simplicity 
of the whole matter. 

It is claimed that a contract-job plan for a postal telegraph exactly 
follows the present system of mail carriage on railroads and steamboats. 
I deny it. e real analogy in this connection is more aptly between 
the mail-bag and the electric wire—the former and its custodian 
always the sworn employé of the Government, directly responsible to 
and paid by the Government, and none other. It will be remembered 
that when the first telegraph lines were constructed many simple-minded 
folks were led to believe or imagine that the noise or the music made 


by the playing of the wind on the strands and through the jysy),, 

was caused by the rushing of little rolls of letter paves th rons) 
the belly of the wire. We now laugh at such imaginings, but they =... 
gest a correct comparison at this time. alii 

It is claimed that by the contract-job system the Government y 
obtain a postal telegraph for the people without the expenditure o¢ . 
dollar from the national Treasury. There is a falsehood in this ¢] a. 
But, as I have elsewhere and repeatedly shown, under my jj) thor, 
would be no outlay required from the public Treasury saye eye} 
might be necessary for the engraving and the printing of the bonds ; 
the loan authorized and a small additional expense, perhaps, on sta. 
tionery accounts. I will append to my speech an editorial from 4 news. 
paper, the management of which is neither politically nor persoy 
friendly to me, drawing special attention to this proposed pe: ple’s loay 
for a people’s line, and I will express here the hope that the readers of 
my remarks on this occasion will do me and will do the cause of 
genuine postal telegraph the justice to note the provisions of my })j}) 
in the particulars justindicated. Mr. William H. Storey, a well-kyow; 
and experienced telegraph superintendent, writes as follows to a men. 
ber of this House: 

The best brief argument in favor of Mr. SomNER's bill is presented in ¢ 
itself. It is on all accounts vastly preferable to the other bills on the same sy). 
ject now pending in Congress. 

Have we had any indications of popular demand as a direct specisic 
result of the agitation in Congress, in this Forty-eighth term of the Na. 
tional Legislature? 

April 12, 1884, Tammany Society, New York, by unanimous vote. 
adopted the following resolution, which was introduced by Hon. Henry 
A. Gumbleton: . 


| 


Resolved, That we favor the passage of the Sumner bill, relating to the posts! 
telegraph system, now pending in Congress, and believe that such a syst 


honestly administered will give the people of this country a cheap and r le 


means of communication under the management of able officers directly respon- 
sible to the people, and thus take this adjunct of the post-office out of the danger. 
ous control of gigantic, corrupting monopolies. 

The New York Anti-monopoly League and Lodges of the Knights of 
Labor, embracing or representing a membership of over one hundred 
thousand persons, passed a similar resolution. 

Both houses of the Legislature of California promptly and by over- 
whelming vote approved the text of my bill. And this winter, with- 
out suggestion of mine, the house of representatives of the Ohio Leg- 
islature, by more than a two-thirds vote, passed a similar preamble and 
resolution. The fact that this preamble and resolution was defeated 
in the senate of the Legislature of Ohio only contributed to the em- 
phasis of indorsement, inasmuch as it is notorious that agents of the 
Western Union Company brought all their accustomed appliances to bear 
in the city of Columbus in order to secure such a defeat; thus marking 
the appreciation which the monopoly has of the force of such appro- 
vals, and giving another exhibition—as announced by some of the papers 
in the interior whose correspondents and publishers are not bound by 
the Associated Press ligatures—of the corrupt motives, dispositions, 
and deeds of the masters of this great telegraph corporation. 

Later still, both houses of the Michigan Legislature, as I am in- 
formed, without a dissenting voice passed this preamble and these reso- 
lutions: 

Whereas the interests of the people of the State of Michigan, of whatever 
occupation, calling, or profession, and of every shade of political belief, demand 
that the Government of the United States undertake the business of transmit- 
ting by telegraph, “intelligence between the inhabitants of the land,’’ as pro- 

by the measure now before Congress known as the ‘* Sumner postal tele- 
graph bill: Therefore, 5 

Be it resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Michigan, That we heartily 
indorse the telegraph bill introduced in Congress by Hon. CHAn.rs A. 
Sumyer, of California, paoving itto be an eniinently wise and practical measure, 
= a imperatively demanded by the interests of the people of the U: ited 


Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be, and are 
hereby, earnestly requested to support and by all honorable means endeavor 
to secure the of said bill. , 

Resolved, That the governor of Michigan be requested to forward 2 copy of 
the foregoing resol ms to each of our Senators and Representatives in Coa 
gress. 

Mr. J. B. Taltavall, editor and publisher of the Telegraphers’ Advo- 
cate, writes to me under recent date that after a careful comparison of 
views the telegraphers of the country are practically unanimous 10 their 
support of my measure, “‘ believing it to be in all respects 4 most ex 
cellent bill, and best adapted to give the country a true postal telegmap4 

” 


Mr. Chairman, it is easy enough to bring forward propositions (ot 
which ameliorating force and effect may be claimed by the adroit 
and ious e; against which the real monopolists and 0p- 

ressors of the people will neither raise nor entertain any objection. 
In fact, it is a part of the policy of the monopolists of the country (0@ 
courage the introduction into legislative bodies, as well as to see, 
the presentation before popular audiences, of propositions in which an¢ 
by which it ma ly be claimed that there is a remedy for 4 v2 
number of poli evils or amelioration for some one great and grows 
social grievance, when in point of fact the propositions are of no poe 
tical value whatsoever. Indeed, we have oo all of us seen 0 
heard commendations bestowed by monopolists upon plans 0! relor™, 
to be accomplished through legislation and otherwise, which it ws 
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eclared would be wholesale in and permanent and in- 
eerted ant peneficent in effect. This is an old trick of the arch enemies 
creasing ple. The lists not only encourage but have learned 
ofthe} Pate and foster advocacies of the character indicated; and alas! 
» e of their emissaries are to-day applauded by the multitude who 
so not as yet discerned the partic phase of imposition in which 
their present pets are engaged. Sa 

There should be no great or widespread mistaking as to the true rad- 
ica] reform proposition. The one that comes down to every-day service 
, 4 touches the heart of the matter—this is of the kind of propositions 
thst are abhorrent to the monopolists. And the men who suggest or 
7 romulgate or plead for them are hated and slandered and ostracized 
ct the extent of the ability of the chief organized oppressors of the land. 
Xow the monopolists are well aware“of the fact that if the people 
through and by their Government once possessed the control and rea- 
sonable use of the telegraph as a transmitter of correspondence, there 
would be little less than a revolution in those departments of business 
and social activity that are affected by instantaneous and cheap inter- 
communication. : ne at ; 

We have few noble specimens of metropolitan journalism in this coun- 
try. Our leading dailies throughout the length and breadth of the land 
are as a rule the serfs of the telegraph monopoly. Some are most ably 
conducted in all respects; and yet when it comes to questions affecting 
the telegraph monopoly they are dumb or hesitate not to publish that 
which the mercenary masters of the great lines dictate or desire. And 
if you pass a contract-job bill they will remain the slaves of a telegraph 
combination, with its associated press attachment, the same as they 
now are and have been during the last twenty years of our national life. 

With what unblushing impudence does the Jay Gould telegraph mo- 
nopoly and its avowed and its secretly bound allies—some of the latter 
professing competition at this moment, perhaps—talk about the ‘‘ par- 
tisan management’’ of a Government telegraph, when in addition to 
the record relating to this subject, to which I referred in my speech in 
this House one year ago, in addition to the record showing the contri- 
bution of the telegraph monopoly to the great ‘‘ Presidential steal’’ of 
1876-77, we have the very recent history of the attempt to manipulate 
the news by telegraph in New York so as to defeat the will of the peo- 
ple as expressed by the vote of that Commonwealth at the last election ! 

The honest man connected with the management of the telegraph 
and news monopoly in New York city at thetime alluded to—I refer to 
Mr. Heuston (who ought to be summoned before a committee of in- 
quiry appointed and empowered to investigate by the next Congress)— 
will testify to the shameless efforts of Jay Gould and others to misrep- 
resentand misreport and otherwise give aid and comfort to a diabolical 
scheme for changing the true count of the ballots in the Empire State 
in November last, for the purpose of depriving Grover Cleveland of the 
electoral vote of that Commonwealth and transferring it to another. 
Finding that it was impracticable to carry out his plan and purpose in 
the direction indicated, Mr. Jay Gould gives the extreme illustration of 
his effrontery and his brazen hope to yet secure ‘‘ amiable relations”’ 
with the incoming administration by telegraphing congratulations to 
the President-elect. Ishould add that report says that the hailing dis- 
patch was appropriately and promptly consigned to the waste-basket. 

Give usa genuine Government postal telegraph and you at once eman- 
cipate the press of this country from a thralldom that has prevented 
free thought and honest advocacy through the columns of the majority 
of the city dailies of our country. 

Mr. Chairman, I am apprehensive, in fact I am convinced, that any- 
thing short of the comprehensive measure which proposes and disposes, 
plans, and appropriates money adequate to the construction of an entire 
network of telegraphic lines (such as is provided for in the bill which I 
have introduced) will not bring to our people the achievement de- 
signed and desired under the name of a postal telegraph. If you start 
out with the construction of skeleton lines—lines between principal 
cities~you will have competition concentrated side by side, with con- 
sequent losses to the Government, with resultant claims in favor of pri- 
vate management in all or in principal particulars, such as will end in 
the relinquishment of the Government enterprise. 

The sum which I have set down as sufficient for the comprehensive 
construction is, as compared with benefits sure to follow, an insignificant 
Price for the great achievement. Pass this, or a substantially similar 
measure, and let the administration proceed to faithfully act upon and 
under it,and there can be no manner of question that within a few 
short months the people of this country who are accustomed to corre- 
spondence will be saaeaiiting » leaps proportion of their eommunica- 
tons over the electric wire, an by their patronage yielding to the Gov- 
cmment not merely a great interest upon the investment, but rapidly 

the capital sum itself into the coffers of the nation. 
pray donot forget that under the terms of House bill 98, which 
to my speech, the General Government will not have to 
Wance more than five or six thousand dollars—for bond and circular 
order to obtain for our people the vast and incalcu- 
a genuine Government postal telegraph. To avoid the 
cost to the Government,’’ among other reasons, 
loan was devised and submitted by me. 
contract-job bills which have been reported the fig- 
Set at from 50 per cent. to ten times above the proper charges 
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for the beginning of operations. The contract bills fix a tariff of 20 to 
50 cents for ten-word messages. My bill is for a uniform charge not 
exceeding 10 cents tor ten words between all offices. Pass bill number 
98, or one of such 2 pattern, and within a few years the tariff therein 
prescribed may be reduced more than one-half, with a following patron- 
age that will maintain the lines and provide good wages for the laborers 
engaged in operating and in preserving and extending the construc- 
tions. Nor will the time then be far distant when between all points 
in our great nation the lightning will take the plain text or the cipher 
of the citizen at rates that will literally rival in cheapness the postage 
charges of to-day. The people of this country should rise up as one 
person and demand the passage of a genuine postal telegraph bill. 


APPENDIX A. 
Ix Tuy: Housz oF REPRESENTATIVES, December 10, 1883. 
Mr. CHARLEs A. SUMNER, of California, introduced the following bill 


“‘A bill to enlarge the postal facilities of the people of the United States 


I 

“Beit enacted by the Senate and House of R presentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That to provide the people « f the United States 
with such facilities for the transmission of letters, in addition to those now had 
by due course of mail, as are possessed and enjoyed by every other civilized na- 
tion, it is determined and declared that the postal system of the United States 
shall include and embrace a postal telegraph; and the P aster-General is 
hereby authorized, empowered, and instructed to pr nee to prescribe 
or cause to be prepared plans and specifications for the construction of the lines 
of said postal telegraph; and actual work in the building of such lines shall be 
begun at as early a date as practicable ; and the work of construction and exten- 
sion of such lines shall be prosecuted until all the i 
south of the northernmost boundary of Washington Territory, having a popula- 
tion of four hundred inhabitants or more, shali have been connected by such a 
number of postal-telegraph wires as will mect the requirements of the people 
for business and personal correspondence. Contracts shall be let, after due ad- 
vertisement, for the work of construction and for the furnishing of materials, in- 
struments, and office appointments, to the lowest responsible bidder or bidders, 
except as hereinafter provided. 

“Src. 2. That the better to carry out the purposes of this act the office of 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General is hereby created; and such officer, who 
shall be acompetent and skillful electrician, shall be appointed in the same man- 
ner in which the other Assistant Postmasters-General are appointed, and with 
the same salary. The duties of such officer shall be, under the direction and 
subject tothe supervision of the Postmaster-General, toexercise a general power 
of management and control over the administration of the telegraph, and to 
make an annual report thereupon to the Postmaster-General, which report shall 
show the amount of the receipts and expenditures of his office, the number of 
Government and other dispatches transmitted during the year preceding the 
date of such report, the number of miles of new lines constructed, the number 
of new offices opened, together with such information as may be specially re- 
quired from him by the Postmaster-General of the United States 

“Sec. 3. That the construction of the telegraph lines contemplated under the 
provisions of this act shall be begun, as near as practicable, simultaneously at 
the following places, namely: Portland, in the State of Maine; Seattle, in Wash- 
ington Territory ; Boston, in the State of Massachusetts; Portland, in the State 
of Oregon; New York, in the State of New York; Philadelphia, in the State of 
Pennsylvania; Baltimore, in the State of Maryland; Washington, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Richmond, in the State of Virginia; New Berne, inthe State 
of North Carolina; Charleston, in tke State of South Carolina; Savannah, inthe 
State of Georgia; Jacksonvillc, in the State of Florida; Mobile, in the State of 
Alabama; New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana; Galveston, in the State of 
Texas; Cincinnati and Cleveland, inthe State of Ohio; Detroit, in the State of 
Michigan ; Chicago, in the State of Illinois; Minneapolis, in the State of Minne- 
sota; Omaha, in the State of Nebraska; Saint Louis and Kansas City, in the 
State of Missouri; Denver, in the State of Colorado; Salt Lake City, in Utah 
Territory ; Yreka, Eureka, Sacramento, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and San 
Diego, in the State of California; and the work of construction shall continue 
with all reasonable dispatch along the routes selected by the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral until every town in the United States of four hundred inhabitants or more, 
situated south of the northernmost boundary of Washington Territory, shall 
have been reached and connected by the telegraphic wires of the postal tele- 
graph radiating from the principal points hereinbefore designated. But noth- 
ing in this section or act shall be construed soasto prohibit or restrain the Post- 
master-General from establishing and maintaining postal-telegraph stations at 
any other post-offices than are herein embraced by the designation of a mini- 
mum population; the object and intent of this act being to establish and main- 
tain a postal telegraph that shall ultimately, and as speedily as practicable, 
reach with its wires and its operating facilities every post-oflice of the United 
States; and the Postmaster-General is hereby authorized, empowered, and in- 
structed to establish and open for business such postal-telegraph stations as he 
may, in his discretion, deem it wise or expedient to establish, and open for busi- 
ness along the routes prescribed by him in sparsely settled portions of this na- 
tion such stations as are, in his judgment, necessary or desirable for the proper 
maintenance of the through line or lines of the postal telegraph, or as are, in his 
judgment, required for the convenience of the people of the United States. 

“Sec. 4. That the wires, cables, insulators, poles, troughs, instruments, and 
batteries of the postal telegraph of the United States shall be of the very best 
material procurable, adapted in every respect, so far as reasonably may be, for 
the highest efficiency and the most rapid performance of the work that will be 
required to be done by their agency. 

“Sec. 5. That the lecal offices of the postal telegraph shall be established in 
the respective post-offices of the United States, in the cities and towns and vil- 
lages on the routes designated, and the local management shall be under the 
supervision and direction of the postmasters in each city, town, or village so 
connected on the postal-telegraph routes as aforesaid. The compensation of the 
operators and messengers shall be paid from the receipts of the respective offices 
for postal-telegraph services: Provided, That during the first five years from and 
after the passage and approval of this act the Postmaster-General may meetand 
supply any deficiency in the receiptsof any postal-telegraph office, as compared’ 
with the revenue derived from the dispatch of telegraphic messages or the sale 
of postal-telegraph stamps, by payments out of the fund arising from the sale of 
postal-telegraph bonds as hereinafter provided for; and the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall honor the drafts of the Postmaster-General in accordance with 
this section. 

“Sec. 6. That the rates for the transmission of messages shall be 10 cents for 
each ten words or less, exclusive of the address and signature, and 5 cents for 
each additional ten words or less. The Postmaster-General shal! arrange and 
provide for the transmission of messages from news associations and news agents 
to the newspapers of the country, at a rate not exceeding 20 cents for one hun- 
dred words. The Postmaster-General shall provide and publish rules and reg- 
ulations to secure entire impartiality in the transmis<ion of the press dispatches. 
But nothing in this act shall be so construed as to prohibit or restrain the Post- 
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master-General from reducing at any time the rates for transmission of dis- 
patches between any points on any of the routes or lines of the postal telegraph. 

‘Sec. 7. Thatthe Postmaster-General may, in his discretion, cause to be issued 
postal-telegraph stamps, of convenient denominations, which may be distrib- 
uted for sale in the same way as are the existing postage-stamps. If such 
stamps shall be issued, no written telegraphic message or letter, except it pertain 
to the business of lines of the postal telegraph, shall be transmitted withoutsuch 
stamp or stamps affixed thereto, except as hereinafter provided; but such mes- 
sages as would properly be inclosed and forwarded in a penalty envelope, by 
mail, may be sent free over the lines of the postal telegraph at all times, under 
such limitations as may be prescribed by the Postmaster-General. But nothing 
in this act shall be construed to prohibit or restrain the Postmaster-General from 
directing, in his discretion, that the postal stamps now existing shall be used and 
canceled upon such telegram-blanks as may be provided by him, oras may besent 
forth under his direction to the postal-telegraph offices of the peop!e of the United 
States. And the Postmaster-Genera! shal! cause to be issued blanks for telegraph 
messages, having word-spaces ruled thereon, with appropriate headings, and 
with such information and instructions printed on the face or on the back of said 
blanks as the Postmaster-General may direct; and the Postmaster-General may, 
in his discretion, cause to be issued blanks bearing an engraved stamp of an ap- 
hoe character, and of such denominations as he may select and determine. 

jlanks upon which foreign messages shall be sent may be prescribed and issued 
by the order of the Postmaster-General, so soon as h« shall have made @errange- 
ments for the transmission of telegrams from terminal offices of the postal-tele- 
graph department of the postal system to points beyond the jurisdiction of the 
United States of Amorica, as hereinafter provided 

“Sec. 8. That the Postmaster-General shall cause to be issued postal-telegraph 
cards, of the denomination of 10 cents and 15 cents and 20 cents, on one side of 
which word-spaces shall be ruled for the writing of postal-tc/egraph messages. 
Such postal-telegraph cards may be deposited in any letter post-box ata post-office 
where there is a postal-telograph connection, or in any letter post-box which isor 
may be fixed on a letter-carrier route. Ifthe number of words written on a pos- 
tal-clegraph card so deposited as above does not exceed the limit prescribed 
by this act, these words, composing a message, shail be dispatched by the pos- 
tal telegraph; all messages so received being sent in the order in which they 
reach the hands of the postmaster or his assistants; and the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral may prescribe and publish rules and regulations for the transmission of 
messages, of the kindand character herein sect forth, in penalty envelopes, to 
and from post-offices in the United States where postal-telegraph connection has 
been established and maintained. 

“Sec, 9. That the money-order system existing and now in operation in the 
Post-Office Department shall, as soon as practicable, be adapted to the postal 
telegraph ; and the charge for transmitting money-orders by the postal telegraph 
within the United States, wherever noney-order offices are now or may be here- 
after established, shall be the rates charged upon moncy-orders transmitted by 
mail, in addition to the regular charge for postal telegrams; but no postal-tele- 
graph money-order shall exceed $x). 

*Snuc, 10. That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and instructed to 
issue bonds of the United States, in amounts not exceeding $50 each, and not 
exceeding in the aggregate value $25,000,000, redeemable in lawful money of 
the United States within twenty years, and payable within thirty years from 
the day of issue, bearing interest at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum, payable 
in lawful money of the United States, at the subtreasury in the city of New 
York, or in the city of Chicago, or in the city of San Francisco, on the lat day 
of January and on the Ist day of July of each year. Each bond shall be sold 
separately, and shall bear interest from the Ist day of January or the lst day of 
July next ensuing after the day of sale. Each postmaster in the United States 
is hereby authorized to act as an agent for the sale of such bonds; and the Post- 
master-General sha!l cause to be issued a circular setting forth this fact of au- 
thority, and containing such directions in the premises as to him may seem 
best calculated to promote the sale of said bonds to the people of the United 
States, for and in Pohatt of the construction and establishment of the postal 
telegraph, in enlargement of the postal sypiem of the United States. The 
preceeds of said sale or sales shall be devoted to the construction and mainte- 
nance of the postal telegraph of the United States, including payment for wires, 
cables, poles, troughs, insulators, batteries, operating instruments, and all office 
appointments, and the right of way, andany operating expenses not met bythe 
receipts for the sending of messages or the sale of postal-telegraph stamps, and 
the sale of stamped postal-telegraph cards or stamped bianks, during the first 
five years from and after the date of the passage and approval of this act; and 
the Post-Oflice Department sha]! keep a separate account of all sales and receipts 
and of all expenditures connected with the construction, establishment, and 
maintenance of the postal telegraph of the people of the United States; and the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall honor all drafts ofthe Postmaster-General in ac 
cordance with the provisions of this section. 

“Sec. ll. That the right of way is hereby granted for the construction of the 
lines of the postal telegraph over all the public lands of the United States; and 
there is hereby dedicated and granted for the use of the Government employés 
in the postal department of the United States 80 much of the public lands as may 
be needed for station building or workshops along the lines of said postal tele- 
graph; and along and adjacent to said lines, on the public lands, it shall be lawful 
for the persons actually engaged in building such lines to eut poles and timber 
necessary for the work of construction, including timber for the building of 
houses on the public lands that may be required i statione or workshops at 
points distant from the thickly inlabited sections of the country; and the Seo- 
retary of the Interior shall recognize and respect this authority and license 
within fifty miles of the routes for the postal telegraph, on eitherside of the routes 
or way, selected on the public lands for the construction of the postal telegraph. 

“Sec. 12. That the Postmaster4ieneral may, in his discretion, construct an 
underground line of insulated wires or cables where and when, in his judgment, 
such underground line will be preferable to a line constructed by w res or cables 
stretched upon poles. 

*Snc. 13. That the telegraph lines of the postal telegraph shall be constructed 
along or across or under any street, road, canal, railroad, or other public high- 
way that the Postmaster-General may designate ; and no one shall be allowed 
dawages or rental for the right of way on said lines except the same shall not 
be upon a public highway. 

‘Sxec. 14. That the Postmaster-General is hereby authorized andempowered to 
open for business, at the rates hereinbefore designated, or at less rates for trans- 
mission, any section of fifty miles of telegraph wire or wires completed in pur- 
suance of the provisions of this act; and the Pestmaster-General is hereby au- 
thorized and empowered to accept, as a part of the postal telegraph of the people 
of the United States, any section of fifty miles or more along the line ofthe routes 
designated by him, constructed subsequent to the passage and approval of this 
act: Provided, That the material used in said construction, and the character of 
the work performed in the building and maintenance of such section, shall be 
in conformity to the terms preseribed in section 4 of this act: And provided 
further, That the amount asked and paid for a perfectand complete title tosuch 
section of telegraph construction shall not exceed the lowest price at which the 
Postmaster-Gcneral could procure materials and construction of a precisely sim- 
ilar or oqeaiy execllent section of telegraph line on this prescribed route of the 


postal telegraph. 


‘Sec. 15. That the Postmaster-General shall, so soon as desirable and practi- 
eable, enter into negotiations and arrangements with the prietors of tele- 
graph lines or telegraph cables which exten: from the United States into foreign 
countries, by which telegraphic messages may be forwarded between persons 


residing in the United States or sojourning therein and persons r;, 


journing in foreign countries, over the lines of the postal telegr 


ernment to and from the borders of the United States of America. 

“Sec. 16. Thatthe Postmaster-General is hereby authorized.» 
deem it expedient, to seek to ascertain the best route for a line of 
or cables between some point in Washington Territory and the t 
Sitka, in Alaska; and for this purpose he shall, through the Depart 
or otherwise, inquire as to the termsand conditions upon whic! 


of wires or cables can be constructed through British Colum}, 


a 


waters within the jurisdiction of Great Britain, from the borde: 
Washington Territory to the border of this nation in Alaska: and 
General shall report the results of this inquiry in his next an 
President of the United States. 
“Spec. 17. That all persons shall have the right to correspond 


the manner herein prescribed. 


Telegrams shall be privileged « 


in law to the extent that private lettersnow are. They may he w: 
letters or cipher, and shall be transmitted in the order in which t} 
at the several offices, All provisions of law relating to the secr: 
tion, or to the receipt, transmission, and delivery of mailed lett 
sale of stamps and stamped paper, and their improper use, « 


poe apply to telegrams and telegraphic stamps. Every 
accountable for all stamps and stamped paper furnished to b 


: 


connected with the post-office who shall willfully remove frox 


any stampaflixed thereon, or who shall, contrary to his duty, dis 


“ 


way make known or intercept the contents ofany telegram, orany 


who shall delay or hinder the transmission or delivery thereof, u: 


who shall willfully or maliciously obstruct or postpone the trans: 
livery or divulge the contents of any telegram, or any pert thereof 
injure or destroy any of the property of the postal telegraph depar: 
system of the United States, or interfere with the working, rep 


any line of the postal telegraph, shall, upon conviction in the 


the United States for the district where such offense shal! have be 


or wheresuch person shall reside, be subject to a fine not exceed 


imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years. 1t shall be the « 


Postmaster-General to cause to be prosecuted all persons offending 


provisions of this section."’ 


**Congressman ScumMNER’s postal telegraph bill provides for the « ru 
of new lines to every town in the United States containing four hundred jr 
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The following convenient index and summary of House bill 98 is f; 
San Francisco Morning Call of January 2, 1884: 


SUMNER’S POSTAL TELEGRAPH BILL. 


itants or more south of the northernmost boundary of Washington Territ 
Separate provision is made foralineto Alaska. The rates proposed are | 
for each ten words or less,exclusive of address and signature, and 5 
each additional ten words or less. The telegraph system is to be put und 
direction of an official to be created and designated the Fourth Assistant 
master-General. The duties of the office shall be under the genera/ 
ion of the Postmaster-Genceral, it being required, however, that th« 
Telegraph Bureau shall be acompetentelectrician. Funds for the cons 
of telegraph lines are to be obtained by the eale of United States bonds 2 
006), bearing 3 per cent. interest, in amounts not exceeding $50 cacl 
able in twenty years from date of issue and payable in thirty years. | 
at which the interest is made payable are New York, Chicago, and San! 
Postmasters are authorized to act as agents for the sale of such bor 
eighth section of the bill provides that the Postmaster-General 5!) 

be issued postal-telegraph cards of the denominations of 10 cents and 
and 20 cents, on one side of which word-spaces shall be ruled for the \ 
postal-telegraph messages. These postal-telegraph cards may be dc) 
any letter-post box at a post-office where there is a postal-+elegrapl 
orin any letter-box on a letter-carrier route, and if the number of wv 
id for by the purchaser of the card | 


ten does not exceed the 


master shall order them dis 


number 


tched in the order in which they 


This will enable persons desiring to pay telegraphic rates to deposit: 
with as little trouble asa postal card is now sent. 

“ The ninth section places the money-order system now In operat 
Post-Office Department at the service of the telegraph bureau. The! 
General is also authorized to contract with the owners of telegraph | 
greph cables which extend from the United States to foreign countries t 
ward messages to or from the United States. Such are the principal provs 


of the bill. Other sections are devoted to details of construction « 


i 


nstrnc 


ment, such as right of way, the right to cut timber necessary fur stan 


workshops, &c. 


“Mr. Sumwzr’s bill is distinctly in the interests of the people. It provid 
a telegraph service on the same principle as that upon which the mail ser 
Rates are fixed to cover expenses as nearly 


now being conducted. 


and the Postmaster-Gencra! _—_ reduce rates when in his judgment the reve 


warrants such astep. The issuing of bonds in denominations of n 


an excellent provision. 


does not appear in the bill. 


It will enable persons of smal! means to! 
vestments and yet obtain some intcrest on their money. These !x 
all times be worth their face and accrued interest in money. Th 


Bonds and interest are payable in 


There is no attempt to create a favored class of investors at the ex 
kind of money the United States declares to be lawful. The peop 
aright toa re Some service at cost as they have to a mail service a! 
ing rates. The ee is now doing a largé portion of the business 


by mail, and is to 
The bill does not pro 
as to the right of th 


+ 


intents and purposes a part of a comple 


to purchase existing lines of telegrap4 


e Government to compete with private parties 1n' 


ness is not, of course, discussed in a bill. The right to accommodate) 


is assumed.” 


A POSTAL TELEGRAPii—A MORE RAPID METHOD OF CARRYING 


A people's loan for a 


APPENDIX C. 


THE PROPLE. 
Low uniform rates between all points: ten words for 10 cents, tw’ 
for 15 cents, thirty words for 20 cents, forty words for 25 cents 


twenty to thirty years. (See section 10.) 


*s line can 


be 


ee by the Postmaster-General. (See section 14 
each ity, on routes named, can proceed at once to build. 

The profits of the telegraph monopolists, legitimate and by! 
enormous. The cost of the electrical force 


are 
P 


and manipulations, 
The rates fixed in preceding 


There never will be any speedy and permanent and perfect cus 


telegraph monopoly, extortion, and tyranny save by a Govern» it 
The preceding bill is 
for a complete Government te 


“Some that oppose a 
be too great a power in 


tel 
hands 


y comprehensive and direct pr 


the 
Jegraph now before Congress. | . . 
egraph allege as a chief objec tion t sas 
of any party, and will increase tse ™" 


people’s line. Bonds in the sum of $5 or less pays 
Impertial reports guaranteed. Construction to be authorized 

neousty inal pantant the Galen. Be soa 
The speedily built by the people, on the plans anc 


THE LETTERS OF 


BA lLst any 


iD 


opie of 


bill will pay profits to the General Wow! r 














be 




















rruption in politics. The fact that the leaders of both parties are luke- 
for co! 


ject is a pretty good indication that they do not regard it 
wi toward the project P to Bee 


os coon case, & Government postal telegraph could not be a party 
n 


, s been under private monopoly management. 
ae ae be taken of a postal telegraph. . 
vantage York Anti-Monopoly League has passed the following resolution : 

The? ond That we call upon Congress in the name of the American people to 

“Resolve once and with earnest purpose those few great measures that are at 
take wee of fundamental importance to the country; that we cspecially and 
= hatically call upon both Houses to take favorable action upon Mr. SUMNER’s 
fill providing for a postal telegraph.” ; 
we pills designed to introduce and establish postal telegraphy in connection 

: a Federal postal service have been already offered in the present Congrese. 
with the ; bas introduced one in the Senate and Sumwer another in the lower 
Epst we There can be nodoubt thatthe Sumner bill is incomparably better than 
Hows. r. Under the provisions of the Edmunds bill, it will require eight 
= — anything approaching the gencral introduction of postal telegraphy. 
years ot ile the telegraph monopolisis would continue to enjoy the immense 
——— hitherto derived from fettering that great element of nature which 
re in's genius tendered as a blessing to mankind. The oppressive monop- 

if railroad shipping, and manufacturing, while harmful in every State, 
= aa been more Poidly infamous in their careers than the monopoly of the 

; ivileges. 
telegror famunds has pretended to yield to the universal appreciation of this 

+. he has yet marked his measure with the features of unnecessary delay. 
- ’ relief demanded is of such a character that the people will not brook dila- 
T e methods in obtaining it. And there is no reason why such relief should 
Te promptly. Sumner was loyal to this idea when he prepared his bill 
ae immediate introduction of postaltelegraphy. This difference in thetwo 
bills recommends the latter to the people at large and the formcr to Gould and 
other telegraph kings. Of course, the Edmunds bill will not meet such hostil- 
ity from the telegraph monopolists as will the Sumner bill. In this indication 
jie the reason why Sumner’s bill may be mostesafely taken as a measure strictly 
inthe interests of the public. It is an able measure, providing forall the minute 
details both respecting the introduction and control of postal telegraphy, and 
leaves no chance for delays in the immediate and gencral enjoyment of this 
great public blessing.” —Mariposa Ierald. - 

Hon. Cave Johnson, Postmaster-General under James K. Polk, reported tothe 
President in 1846: “* It becomes a question of great importance how far the Gov- 
ernment will allow individuals to divide with it the business of transmitting 
intelligence—an important duty confided to it by the Constitution. In the 
hands of individuals or associations the telegraph may become the most potent 
instrament the worldever knew to effect sudden and large speculations (what 
a mantle of promneny was on the old Democratic Postmaster-General !) ; to rob 
the many of their advantages and concentrate them onthe few. If permitted 
by the Government to be thus held, the public can have no security that it will 
not be wielded for their injury rather than their benefit. * * * The use ofan 
instrument so powerful for good or evil can not with safety to the people be left 
io the hands of private individuals.” 





Penny Postage. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM E. ROBINSON, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 12, 1885, 


On the bill (H. R. 8138) making Sreetene for the service of the Post-Office 
Department for the year ending June 30, 1886. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of NewYork, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: On the 16th day of December, 1881, now over three 
years ago, I offered a joint resolution to reduce the postage on single 
letters from 3 cents to 1 cent, which was read, ordered printed, and re- 
ferred to the Post-Office Committee. That committee did not rise tothe 
level of statesmanship, which required the passage of that bill. They 
afterward adopted a half-way measure, reducing postage to 2 cents. 
Had they adopted my suggestion the revenue on 1-cent postage would 
be greater now than under the 2-cent law. 

At the opening of the next Congress, on the 11th of December, 1883, 
Iagain introduced a bill for a uniform 1-cent postage law. Again thecom- 
mittee have failed to rise to the level of statesmanship, and are urging 
half-way measures and driblets of reform, retarding the approach of 
that certainly coming day when a uniform penny postage will carry the 
correspondence of the American people to all parts of the United States. 
Ttis a mere question of time how long this reform can be delayed by the 
vaagians of legislation. “it is as sure to come as the rising of to-mor- 

8 sun. 

On the 24th of September, 1882, I published a long letter in the New 
York Sun, in which I gave a history of our postal system and reasons 
for coming at once to a uniform penny rate of postage on all single let- 
ers; and on the 2ist day of December, 1882, I delivered an extended 
speech on the subject advocating that rate. 

After the introduction of my bill I received numerous letters from 
Prominent men in all parts of the country approving the measure, and 
many and associations published articles and 
passed resolutions in favor of it. 

The New York Grocers’ Monthly Review of October 1, 1882, says: 
ant2.W: E. Routxsox, of New York,and Hon. John Hill, of New Jersey, are 


cham, in in favor of cheap postage. The ch postal 
met should enter la into the discussion of the day, and should receive 
teraof the pan nave the support those Representatives w ve the in- 
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No partisan ad- | ¢ 
the revenues of the Departm 
sentatives December 11, 1883, by Hon. W. E 


sustaining 
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The American Grocer and Dry Goods Chronicle of December 19, 1884, 


says: 


is by far the most im 


The penny postage bill (H. R. 16 


yrtant, and is not, 
as some may at firstconclt 


ne likely to reduce 
iced in the House of Repre- 
Rosixnson. It is more than prob- 

re would find the Department self- 


timing to benefit the postal service will secure 
sMr.R 








racticable measure or 


ent It was introd 





able that the first year of penny 
No other measure 


tter posta 





as great benefits to the people a wson’s bill providing for per post- 
age. Give it encouragement by ask r Representatives in ( gress to 
support it. Let every business man whom the provisions of the bill most di- 
rectly affect write a personal appeal, backed up by weighty petitions, to his 


Congressman. 


This advice was followed, and petitions were sent from a lange num- 
ber of individuals and associations. 

The Brooklyn (N. Y. 

Congressman Ronrnson’s bill establishing a uniform rate of penny postage to 
any part of the United States is now waiting action in the House. There isa 
disposition to concede that the reduction of letter postage to 2 cents was but a 
half-way measure, the tendency of which was to interfere with the more radical 
change proposed. Strong efforts are being made to secure the passage of the 
bill. The business community is practically united in its support, and every day 
Congressmen are in receipt of letters urging them to vote for the change. 


Eagle of January 5, 1885, says 


The present postage laws inflict upon the people the most unjust and 
offensive system of taxation. The people want cheap postage, and you 
refuse to give it tothem. The conveyance of written sealed letters is 
the legitimate business of the post-office. It is not its business to be- 
come a common carrier nor to run package-express companies. If you 
an carry merchandise at 1 cent a pound you should not charge more 
than that for letters; and if 1 cent a pound does not pay expenses you 
have no right to impose a tax upon the letter-writing community for 
the benefit of other parties. If youcan convey a pound of newspapers 
or of books for 1 cent you can convey a pound of sealed letters for 1 
cent, and all that you charge over that is oppressive, unjust, and une- 
qual taxation. Yetin this bill you propose to convey one kind of postal 
matter for 1 cent a pound and another kind for 32 cents a pound. 

Mr. Cyrus W. Field, who is a millionaire, comes to the post-office 
in New York with a pound of his newspapers and asks hew much it 
will cost to convey it to San Francisco. Heis informed that it will be 
1 cent. A poor widow who has a sick child in Newark wants to write 
a few words of consolation, and she presents a half or a quarter ounce of 
the same material and asks how much that will cost. She is informed 
that it costs 2cents. Sheasks: ‘‘Howcan that be? This rich man can 
convey his package of paper at 1 cent a pound, and you will not let me 
send mine for less than thirty-two times as much; is that fair ?’’ 

The postmaster isdumb and she remains unable to solve the mystery 
of democratic postal equality. It is a democratic axiom that one class 
of people should not be taxed for the benefit of another class. Now, it 
you lay a tax for conveying half an ounce of matter for the letter-writer 
and only 1 cent a pound for the newspaper writer, you violate this dem- 
ocratic axiom and tax the former for the benefit of the latter. It is 
unjust taxation of the poor for the benefit of the rich. Every poor man’s 
breakfast-table is taxed in favor of the wealthy monopolist. 

While the people of the United States have been clamoring for post- 
age reform, what reform has Congress granted? Last sessiom you passed 
a law allowing transient newspapers to be sent at 1 cent for four ounces. 
There was little benefit in that to anybody. These transient news- 
papers are in a great measure sent by poor people in place of letters, 
conveying intelligence either by clandestine writing or signs. They 
accumnlate in vast amounts of unclaimed matter, which are never de- 
livered and give vast trouble to the post-offices throughout the country! 
Would it not be preferable to allow the people to write a letter of halt 
an ounce at 1 cent than to burden the mails with matéer at 1 cent for 
four ounces ? 

That reform was frivolous and useless. In this bill you propose to 
load the mails with matter at cent a pound. Not one in a thousand 
will receive any benefit from it. You also propose to put the price ot 
sealed letters at 2 cents an ounce. Very few desire this ridiculous re- 
form or will be benefited by it. I understand that there are only about 
5 per cent. of the letters sent through the mails that are over half an 
ounce. This reform, therefore, can benefit only five out of every hun- 
dred. It is intended to tax ninety-five of our people for the benefit of 
the five. Half an ounce is the proper standard weight for letters. The 
thousand millions of letters that are sent or will be sent yearly through 
our mails average less than one-thirdof anounce. The reform wanted 
is for the ninety and five who want to send letters under half an ounce, 
and not for the five who make them over half an ounce. We want no 
driblets of reform. It is a vicious kind of legislation that enacts gen- 
eral laws as riders upon appropriation bills. 

The country calls for a reform-postage bill to emancipate the letter- 
writers from the unjust burdens imposed upon them. Can we not have 
a committee on postage that will formulateand report a new and sensible 
postage law; that will find out what the conveyance of letters, the 
legitimate part of the post-office system, costs, and put upon each letter, 
which scarcely ever exceeds half an ounce, the proper paying charge for 
conveyance? The people have a right to have their letters conveyed 
at the lowest paying rates. Very few want any increase of weight, 
but all want a reduction of rate. Noman dares and no man does deny 
that the first-class matter conveyed through our mails can be carried 
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and handled at 1 cent on the half ounce. Every cent collected on 
letters to make up for the losses on other matter is an oppressive tax on 
the people using the mails for their legitimate purposes. Itis a wonder 
that they do not rise in rebellion against the outrage. 

Now, [am not opposed to reducing the rate of postage on second-class 
matter or newspapers. Iam in favor of every reduction that can be 
made upon the conveyance of public intelligence, but I am opposed to 
all legislation that compels the continuance of a system that robs the 
many for the benefit of the few. Make newspaper postage free if you 
like, and if it be a public benefit to have knowledge conveyed free, let 
it be charged to the Treasury, and not exacted by unjust taxation of 100 
per cent. on the great mass of the people, who pay the postage on first- 
class matter and pay double what it costs. 

I believe the time will come when postage on single letters will be 

reduced much below 1 cent, and that postage stamps will be sold at 
four or five for 1 cent. This will be the grand system of educating 
the people. Set all your people—men, women, and children, ofall races 
and all conditions of life—to writing letters in place of spending their 
time in scenes of dissipation and folly, and you will soon have an edu- 
cated and intelligent population. 
} Give us a well-digested and consistent postal law. Cut down the 
enormous folly of franking, abandon the abused system of penalty en- 
velopes, abolish the postal-card abomination, encourage newspaper cir- 
culation by conveying them at the very lowest possible rates, but above 
all see that the sealed letters carrying messages of business, of sympa- 
thy, and of love shall be conveyed at their cost, and not taxed to favor 
other classes of postal matter. Let the rate of transportation on the 
70,000,000 pounds of newspaper matter conveyed during the year, pay- 
ing only about 3 per cent. of the postal revenue, bestill further reduced 
if justice will allow, make it free if you please, but let the 35,000,000 
pounds of letters, which pay nearly the entire amount of postal revenue, 
be relieved from the tax now unjustly imposed upon them to pay for 
the transportation and handling of other postal matter. 


Abolishing the Internal-Revenue System. 


Who steals my purse steals trash ; 
* ~ * a - 


4 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. WHITE, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 3, 1885. 
Rising to a question of privilege— 


Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I rise to a question of privilege. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. A paper published in New York called 
The Voice, which claims to be a temperance journal, has seen fit to pub- 
lish the following paragraph about myself: 

LEGISLATIVE MEASURES—DO THE WHISKY MEN WANT THE EARTH? 


Mr. Waurre, of Kentucky, has introduced a bill into the House of Representa- 
tives providing that the office of Commissioner of Internal Revenue be abolished 
and the whole system of internal taxation done away with. This bill issaid to 
have been framed at the instance of the whisky men. Mr. Wurrs is the Con- 
gressman who recently applied an insulting term to Speaker CARLISLE. 


That was sent to me by Mr. R. B. Neal, editor of The Worker, a tem- 
perance paper published in Louisville, Ky., otherwise I would not have 
seen it. Now, Mr. Speaker, if that came from asource claiming to be 
an enemy to the cause which I have advocated and maintained I should 
treat it with the same indifference I have treated hundreds of others of 
a similar character, but coming as it does from a paper professing the 
principles of temperance, of which I believe every member on this floor 
will accord to me that I have been a consistent and persistent advocate 
ever since I became a resentative in the Forty-fourth Congress and 
during the Forty-seventh Congress and also during the present Con- 
gress, I think it requires some personal notice at my hands. 

Now, sir, it is a matter of record that in the Forty-fourth Congress 
I introduced a bill into this House for the prohibition by the national 
Congress of the sale of intoxicating liquors for any other purpose than 
mechanical, medicinal, or scientific. In the Forty-seventh Congress I 
introduced the same bill. In the Forty-eighth Congress I introduced 
a similar bill, slightly modifyingit and providing for punishment, which 
before I had left to the wisdom of the committee. I will send to the 
Clerk’s desk a copy of that bill to be read. 

Mr. HENLEY. - How long is this matter about being read to last? 


Fr 


—$—___ 


Mr. CURTIN. What is it all about? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kent; 
@ question of persona! privilege and is stating his questi 
to the House. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 596) to lessen crime and human suffering from aleoholicm \... 
stricting the use of distilled spirits to scientific, mechanical, and me. a 
poses. 


INA) pur. 


icky rises ty 
n of privile _ 


I ask the Clerk to read. 


Whereas the injurious effects from the use as a beverage of intoxicating 
are universally admitted; and en 

Whereas spirituous liquors are powerful instruments for evil and coren. 
in our elections; and a 

Whereas the unbridled traffic in spirituous liquors promotes contentions i. 
ignorance, and poverty; and 

Whereas the iniquity of alcoholism is visited through the parent “ upon 
third and fourth generations ;"’ and _—— 

Whereas the effects of alcoholism are filling our prisons, houses of « rrect 
and institutions of charity with criminals and sufferers, and covering {) 
with woe and misery: Therefore, - 

Be it enacted, de. That on and after the 30th day of June, 1884, no persor 
cept as hereinafter provided, shall manufacture or sell or keep for sale t! 
stance known as ethy! alcohol, hydrated oxide of ethy], or spirit of wi 
other intoxicating liquor which can be proeneee by the fermentation 
starch, molasses, or sugar, including all dilutions and mixtures of sugar 

rson shall manufacture, sell, or keep for sale as a beverage any intoxicatin. 

uor whatever, including ale, wine, and beer. 7 

Src. 2. That any person convicted of a willful violation of any of the provis. 
ions of the p’ ing section shall be fined not exceeding $500, or imprisoned 
not exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. Pree 

Sc. 3. That no intoxicating liquors whatever, including ale, wine, and heer 
shall be imported into the United States from any foreign port or place. (i 
goods or merchandise imported contrary to this section, and tho vessel wherein 
the same shall be imported, together with her cargo, tackle, apparel, and furni. 
ture, shall be forfeited to the United States ; and such goods, wares, merchandise! 
ship, or vessel, and ommme shall be liable to be seized, prosecuted, and conde: ined 
in like manner and under the same regulations, restrictions, and provisions as 
have been heretofore established for the recovery, collection, distribution, and 
remission of forfeitures to the United States by the several revenue laws.) 

Src. 4. That the of the Treasury shall, immediately after the pas. 

of this act, advertise in twenty prominent newspapers, printed in as many 
Cities in the United States, for proposals for citizens of the United States to man- 
ufacture alcoholic liquors for scientific, mechanical, and medicinal purposes; 
and to be sold, as nearly as may be, at the cost price, for scientific, mechanical, 
and medicinal purposes alone, under such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may from time to time direct. : 

Sec. 5. That the advertisement published under the preceding section must 
describe the kind of spirits required and must require the proposals to be ac- 
companied with sufficient security for their performance. 

Sxc. 6. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall, by the 30th day of June, 1884, 
notify the lowest bidders, whose sureties are deemed sufficient, of the acceptance 
of their proposals, 

Sec. 7. That nothing in the preceding sections shall prevent the Seer 
the Treasury from contracting from time to time for such distilled spirit Ay 
be necessary to meet the demands for scientific, mechanical, and medicinal pur- 


lary ot 


poses. 
Sec. 8. That nothing in the preceding sections shall be construed so as to limit 
the time of any license for the manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquors \ 


is at present operating: Provided, That no extension of time nor an 
cense shall be 


ereafter granted for the sale of any intoxicating liquors 
ever. 


Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. Now that bill which the Clerk has read 
was referred to the Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traflic and was 
reported back by Mr. KLEINER, accompanied by the following report 

The Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic, having considered the bill 
(H. R. 596) to lessen crime and human suffering from alcoholism by restricting 
the use of distilled spirits to scientific, mechanical), and medicinal purposes, re- 
port the same back adversely, and recommend that it lie on the tabi 

Mr. LORE. I make the point that this is not a matter of personal 
privilege. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman ‘rom Delaware makes 
the point that the gentleman from Kentucky is not stating any ques- 
tion of personal privilege. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I thought that was admitted, Mr. 
Speaker, or I should have addressed myself to that point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. So far asthe gentleman from Kentucky 
has gone the Chair has been unable to see any question of personal 
privilege in what the gentleman has stated. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I appeal from the decision of the Chair 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I move to lay the appeal on the table. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I wish to call the attention of the Chur 
to Rule IX: 

uestions of privilege shall be, first, those affecting the rights of the House 
col vely, its safety ity, and the paneee of its roceedings ; ae - a - 
rights, reputation, and conduct of members vidually in their representative 
capacity only. : 

Now, sir, here is a charge in the extract which I have just read from 
the New York paper, which was sent to me by my friend the editor « f 

perance in the city of Louisville, to whom I have alreaty 
referred, calling my attention to the fact that this article in The Voice 
did me great injustice. Otherwise I would never have seen 1 I 
with preparing a bill in the interest of the whisky men," 
this article which is headed, ‘‘Do the whisky men want the cart)” 
i is not only affects me as a Representative, but aflects * 
and dignity of this House, for Iam a member of this House.» 
a member of the House, after having advocated certain principi® "" 
troduces a bill that I have introduced here and then can presen! = 
bills which seem to favor the whisky interest, and can be justly chan 
that he is doing it for the whisky interest, it seems to me it rises 
dignity of a personal question at least. 
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LL 

; myself to that question that I have risen, and to re- 
tis to ay of this subject and my action with it, that I began in 
cite y | did, and no one made the point of order, or else I should 
the — by reading the rule under which I made the point of order. 
— order to save the time of the House and consume as little of its 
ae possible at this late hour in the session I did not adopt that 


is a whisky combination, reaching from the great lakes to the Gulf and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, in favor of reducing the tax on 
whisky and intoxicating liquors generally. : 

When that was proposed in the Forty-seventh Congress I opposed it 
because it was giving to the whisky monopoly every cent that the tax 
was reduced. If there were 100,000,000 of gallons in bond and the tax 
was reduced from 90 to 50 cents it was equivalent to giving to the 
whisky ring $40,000,000, and hence I opposed it. Again, when in the 
Forty-seventh Congress a modified bill came into this House asking for 
the extension of the bonded period for two years, or practically a loan 
of the money invested in the whisky in bond, I opposed that also. 

Mr. LORE. Mr. Speaker, I must insist upon the point of order that 
the gentleman does not state a question of privilege, and beg the Chair 
to pass upon it. There is nothing in what he has stated to show that 
his character as a Representative on this floor has been assailed. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I suppose we had as well settle the 
question here, and I submit to the ruling of the Chair. The Chair 
understands the point I have made, and I submit to the ruling of the 
Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Kentucky that the Chair does not think the criticism of a news- 
paper upon the character or manner of introducing a bill in the House 
of Representatives is that sort of an attack upon a member in his rep- 
resentative capacity that raisesitto the dignity of a question of privilege 
under the rules of the House. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I appeal from the decision of the Chair, 
and I desire to be heard on the appeal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, this is a very serious mat- 
ter not only to me, but it is rapidly becoming one to the whole coun- 
try. At the last Presidential election more than 150,000 voters severed 
their strong attachments to the Democratic and Republican parties to 
enter their protest against the proceedings of both parties. 

Mr. TUCKER. Isubmit, Mr. Speaker, that the gentleman is not 
addressing himself to the appeal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is entitled to be heard 
on the appeal. 

Mr. TUCKER. But he is not proceeding in order, I submit, by ad- 
dressing himself to the question on which he appeals. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. Ihave listened to the gentleman from 
Virginia many atime, and must confess I have always been disappointed, 
because he seldom sticks to the text himself, and he ought not to ob- 
ject to my using some discretion in this matter. 

The question of order, as I understand, that has been raised is whether 
the article which I have read constitutes a question of personal privi- 
lege. I believe it does, for reasons which I have partially stated and 
others which I propose to submit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman yield a moment to 
receive a message from the Senate ? 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. Certainly. 

* * € * 





























~~ yield the floor to the decision of the Chair. If I am entitled 


to the floor on that decision I will proceed, otherwise I will take my 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman presents, certainly, a 
question of perso’ explanation, but the Chair has been unable to see 
that a question of personal privilege under the rules of the House is 
presented, and which would give the gentleman the right to occupy 


to WHITE, of Kentucky. May I be permitted to call the attention 
of the Chair to the last sentence but one in the newspaper article to 
which I first called attention and which I have sent to the desk? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will cause the sentence to be 


+ Clerk read as follows: 


This bill is said to have been framed atthe instance of the whisky men. Mr. 
Ware is the Congreseman who recently applied an insulting term to Speaker 
CABLISLE. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. TheChair will observe, as stated in that 
article, that a direct charge is brought against me. In response I wish to 
state that I have never in my life applied an insulting term or epithet 
to the Speaker of this House. 

There is not a man on this floor who has a higher regard for the 
Speaker of the House than I have, and I am ready to offer the usual 
resolution complimenting him in the very highest terms on the fair, 
impartial, and proper manner in which he has discharged the duties of 
his office. The last clause but one in the article accuses me of having 

or framed a bill at the instance of the whisky men, and I 
claim in that I have the right not only to deny that charge, which I do 
most emphatically, but to show conclusively by the REcorD that it is 
false from the beginning to the end; and I was proceeding to address 
nyself to that subject when I was interrupted by the gentleman from 
Delaware, who made the point that I did not present a question of 


vilege. 

y i, the Chair had recognized it as such by allowing me to 
proceed for some time, and of course I did not have the rule read, for the 
reason that I did not suppose there could be any question as to the 
fact that I had the right to take the floor for that purpose. AsI have 
said, I now yield to the decision of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair stated that it would hear the gentle- 
man on his question of privilege, no point of order having been made. 
The Chair indulged the gentleman from the beginning of his remarks 
until the point of order was made. The gentleman from Delaware 
having made the point of order, the Chair was then ready to decide the 
question, 

If, however, the gentleman desires to be heard further the Chair will 
indulge him. 


= % % 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I would like to explain that when I in- 
troduced the first resolution in the Forty-fourth Congress to prohibit 
the sale of intoxicating liquors as a beverage, I was then persuaded 
as I am now theroughly convinced that the use of alcoholic liquors as 
a beverage was simply to imbibe a poison, and as the law prohibits the 
sale of prussic acid, of arsenic, and other poisons except under regu- 
lation, that there should be some power to prohibit the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors which is dragging down to death hundreds of thousands 
of strong, able-bodied men every year and making widows and orphans, 
filling the poor-houses, filling the jailsand the penitentiaries. I quote 
from the National Journal as follows: 

[From the National Journal, December 17, 1881.] 
OUR NATIONAL LIQUOR BILLS. 

Estimates are made from time to time based on returns from the Internal Rev- 

nue Office, police and other places, hospitals, insane asylums, poor-houses, and 


other charitabie institutions, from which it is calculated with reasonable certainty 
that our liquor bills amount yearly to not less than— 


> * * * * * 


Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, what is this bill which 
The Voice criticises in the article to which I have called attention? I 
desire to read it for the information of the House. It is a joint resolu- 
tion which I introduced on the 26th day of January, 1885—No. 319. 

Mr. LORE. I make the point of order that the gentleman does not 
sate a question of privilege. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky will 
proceed, and the Chair will determine whether or not he presents a 
ee of privilege. So far the Chair thinks the gentleman has not 

80. 


Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. ‘This is a joint resolution which I in- 
troduced in the following terms: 


* Whereas it has transpired that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and the 
ee of the Treasury have, by unwarranted regulation, assumed to 


: for distilled spirits for two hundred and eight days, in 1. Direct expenses, $600,000,000. 

direct violation of theastion of the Forty-seventh and Forty-eighth Congresses : 2. Indirect expenses, 600,000,000. - 

and " 3. Intemperance burns and destroys property amounting to $10,000,000. 
Whereas the tobacco tax is an burden upon the people, and isa 4. It destroys 70,000 lives. 

fraud, useful only upon our statute-books urposes Pp bacco 5. It makes 30,000 widows. 

eee and =o» coat _ 6. It makes 100,000 orphans. 

the present of internal-revenue taxation is far less beneficial 7. Tt makes 500 maniacs. 

to the people than to continue a highly protected and infernal industry, 8. It instigates 250 murders. 

manivsleted I the by muurapalous captialiste, who strive to corrupt Congress and to = - eee te tall Oe inate 

Whisky trade ; and ae aes momagely of Ce te o and ll. And greater even than all this, it endangers the inheritances of liberty left 
Whereas there is no longer any tee that the laws in relation to internal | 48 by debauching the voters and making instruments for upholding corruption 

oe be honestly executed, although $5,000,000 be annually appropriated | by means of the ballot-box. 
Racieed by the Berne en, of f the United fA Mr. TULLY. Irise toa point of order that the gentleman is not 

‘ouse of Representatives o, n States of America ia ceetinal : : fare the House 
eninge assembled, That all acts or of acts concerning the superintend- discussing the question before the House. 


Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. The report on that bill I have had read 


. we assessment or collection of any duties or taxes imposed by any law “ee 
from the Clerk’s desk, that it was beneath the dignity of this House. 


revenue be, and thesame are hereby, abolished from and after 


i 


Speaker, that Subsequently I introduced a bill for a commission on the subject of the 
.... » ie joint resolution The Voice of New York ar- alcoholic Reuse traffic. It is as follows: 


ee having framed a bill at the instance of the whisky men. 
known to the House, because for four years the question has 
discussed, that there is a whisky lobby in Washington, that there 


S 
= 


Abill to provide for a commission on the subject of the alcoholic liquor traffic. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there shall be appointed by the President, 


F 
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by and with the adviceand consent of the Senate, a commission of seven persons, 
not more than four of whom shall belong to the same political party nor be advo- 
cates of prohit ition, who shall be selected solely with reference to personal fitness 
and capacity for an honest, impartial, and thorough investigation, and who shall 
hold office until their dyties shall be accomplished, but not toexceed two years. It 
shall be their duty to investigate the alcoholic liquor traffic, ite relations to reve- 
nue and taxation, and its general economic, criminal, moral, and scientific aspecta 
in connection with pauperism, crime, social vice, the public health, and general 
welfare of the people; and also to inquire as to the practical results of license 
and prohibitory legislation for the prevention of intemperance in the several 
States of the Union. 

Sec. 2. That the said commissioners shall serve without salary ; that the neces- 
sary expenses incidental to said investigation, not exceeding $10,000, shall be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, upon vouch- 
ers to be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury ; and for this purpose the 
sum of $10,000 is hereby appropriated out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. It shall be the farther duty of said commissioners to 
report the result of their investigation, with such suggestions and recoommenda- 
tions as they may see fit to make, and the expenses attending the same, to the 
President, within eighteen months after the passage of this act, to be transmitted 
by him to Congress. 


The report on that bill I hold in my hand. 
Mr. ENGLISH, and is as follows: 


Mr. Eyveuisn, from the Select Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic, sub- 
mitted the following report, to accompany bill H. R. 2142: 

The committee, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2142) to provide for a com- 
mission on the subject of the alcoholic liquor traffic, beg leave to report the bill 
back to the House with a recommendation that it do not pass. 

The power to regulate the retail liquor traffic has, irom the foundation of the 
Union, been regarded as the exclusive right of the States rather than of the Gen- 
eral Government. Attempts have been made by some of the States to entirely 
prohibit the manufacture or sale of spirituous or malt liquors, but with little 
apparent success, and the interests of true temperance and sobriety, so much to 
be desired, would seem to demand wise and stringent restrictions and effective 
safeguards in connection with the liquor traffic rather than impractical efforts 
at absolute prohibition. 

To the several States of the Union properly belongs the right to enact such 
local police regulations as will throw every proper restriction around the liquor 
traffic compatible with the personal and property rights of the citizen, but uni- 
form police regulations enacted by Congress practically suited to the different 
wants and requirements of the people of all the various States would be diffi- 
cult to frame and more difficult to execute. Any attempt to control the per- 
sonal habits and private conduct of the individual should be opposed, so long 
as he does not interfere with the personal rights of others or the peace and order 
of society in general. 

As it is a matter of grave doubt whether Congress has the right to regulate 
the liquor traffic in the several States of the Union, and as there seems to be no 

reat pressing or urgent necessity for the passage of this bill, your committee 
,0ld that it is not advisable to attempt the exercise of doubtful powers by the 
General Government in these matters, which appear more properly to belong to 
the States themselves. 

Your committee therefore recommend that the bill be reported back to the 
House with a recommendation that it do not pass, and they ask to be discharged 
from the further consideration of the subject. 


Now, sir, from that report any one can see that the House, repre- 
senting the American people, does not believe that it is a matter for the 
National Government to meddle with. Again, in the Democratic plat- 
form [cries of ‘‘ Vote!’’] was a protest against sumptuary laws, and a 
declaration that all laws interfering with individual liberty should not 
be passed. 

” 


It was submitted by 


” * * * * * 


Mr. TOWNSHEND. Is it in order to move to go to the Speaker’s 
table for the purpose of taking up the Mexican pension bill? ani. 
ter and applause. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has recognized the gentle- 
man from Kentucky to a question of privilege. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I understand the gentleman yields to me to 
call up the Mexican pension bill. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I will for that purpose. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I move that the House go to the business on 
the Speaker’s table for the purpose of taking up the Mexican pension 
bill. 

Mr. TUCKER. 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. 
pension bill to be called up. 

I now ask the attention of the House to a letter from quite as prom- 
inent a temperance organ as the editor of The Voice. I refer to General 
Green Clay Smith, who was the Presidential candidate of the Temper- 
ance party in 1876. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall print the entire letter of General Smith to which 
I have alluded, but I desire to call attention especially to one sentence 
which coming from such an authority offsets in my opinion the vile 
charge which has been brought against me by this pretended ‘‘ Voice’’ 
of the temperance cause. General Smith says: 

Iam powfectiy satisfied in my own mind, aftera great deal of thought,that the 
true policy is to repeal the tax on all liquors and tobacco. The Government can 
not afford to derive revenue from crime. Sooner orlaterthe practice will recoil 
with redoubled force on the nation. The sooner, therefore, we right ourselves 
in this matter the better. Throw the matter open free to all. Give the little 
man an equal chance with the big man, and by this means you destroy the ring 
monopoly absolutely. 

The entire letter is well worth serious consideration. It is as fol- 
lows: 


I withdraw my objection to the bill of the gentle- 
I only yielded to allow the Mexican 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., January 24, 1855. 
My Dear Warre: Your letter received, and read with enews and proper 
consideration. You are clearly right; the great question fore the American 
people is ** How to m and prohibit the manufacture and sale of liquors as 
a beverage.’ There are four essential points to be and practiced in 


the introduction and accomplishment of any — invaluable end : 
agitation ; second, education ; third, ; fourth, concentration. W 


have had for a great number of years agitation, and it seems we} 
passed that step in this great work. We want now general edycu 

subject. The people must know the whole character, force. and »,.. 
ring; its workings, internally and externally; its members, who {), 
the amount of money employed in all its departments and for w),; 

and where it comes from and where it goes; the oppressions and crine< 
grade and the increase; the moraland religious wrongs and the eo, 
civil and religious liberty. This education must apply to both state » 
and both must be called upon to assist in its overthrow. This wi!) 
consecration to principle. When men are property educated ther 

here to and dare to die for principle, and this leads of course to , 

of forces to the accomplishment of the end. 

A party is needed for this work and it must be independent of «)) ,; 
by the might of its principles, the power and undeniableness of its ; 
and strengthen until it will be respected and obeyed. We have rea 

ition; forever hereafter the great pivotal State of New York » 

n its administrative power by the Prohibitionist. Not only New \ 
other States, for in the next national election we will poll from one to; 
ions of votes, if notmore. We are educatixg rapidly, and our mey are pers. 
consecrated to their views and purposes, and the work of concentrat; 
ing on every day. ‘ 

lam perfectly satisfied in my own mind after a great deal of thoug} 
true policy is to repeal the tax on all liquors and tobaceo. The Goyer 
can not afford to derive revenue from crime; sooner or later the practice y 
recoil with redoubled force on the nation ; the sooner therefore we rich)... 
selves in this matter the better. Throw the matter open free to q)) - 
little man an equal chance with the big man, and by this means you ( 
ring monopoly absolutely. Our prison-houses to-day hold thousands 
who are no worse in any sense than the leaders and beneticiaries of 
whisky ring whose ill-gotten money pays them out of trouble and 
A tight place will only show what they would do—vide Bucha: 
Louisville, Ky., and others, now of Canada, 

We hold a prohibition and reform convention in this city 19th of Ma, 
consider the whole matter, and lay before the people such a plat 
meet the times. Good men from all parts of the State—of both the R 
and Democratic parties—write me, constantly advising the move and 
aid and votes. 

. 


AY 


4 


man & 


o 7 7. * e 

It is a beautiful idea in the administration of our affairs that an oficer of 
own volition can override the will of the people, expressed by their rep 
tives, and absolutely do away with an act of Congress. While it is a fears 
step, yet I am of the opinion it will inure to the benefit of our cause. 4 
perate move to defraud the Government and rob the people. Let th 
know all about it, keep such acts before the minds of the honest, tru: 
and they will right matters ere long. 

~ 


* % * 
Your friend, truly, 
GREEN CLAY SMITH 
That I think is a fit and perfect answer to the misrepresentation of 
The Voice. But I desire to call the attention of this House to a better 
reason why I introduced joint resolution No. 319. The House will 1 
member that Judge Folger, the late Secretary of the Treasury, hel 
that nothing but Congressional legislation could postpone the collection 
of the whisky tax. But Secretary McCulloch or Commissioner of I: 
ternal Revenue Evans has extended the bonded period for distill 
spirits by a simple ruling for six months beyond the time authorize 
by law. The Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal gives credit to Com: 


missioner Evans, for whom it has acquired great affection, as follows 
GIVING MR. EVANS JUSTICE—THE COMMISSIONER NOT OPPOSED TO A LIBERAL 
POLICY TO THE WHISKY INTEREST. 
[Special to the Courier-Journal. } 
WASHINGTOES, January 15 

The following paragraph appears editorially in the Louisville Evening T 
of Tuesday : 

“Col. Walter Evans, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, gives notice that 
was, and still is, opposed to the policy recently adopted by the Secretary of the 
Treasury practically extending for seven months the whisky bond period 
Colonel Evans will soon return to Kentucky and re-enter State politics, we 

ladly put him on record in the matter asa foil against Johony Whites to 
Coot: 7 


In justice to Commissioner Evans your correspondent will state that he was 
not and is not opposed to the policy or the ruling of the Secretary of the Trea 
ury. On the other hand, it is known here that the Commissioner of 
Revenue was one of the firmest supporters of a liberal policy to the whis . 
est, and as soon as the opinion of the Attorney-General was delivered \{ was he 
who made the regulations, and he was the only officer of the entire ( met 
who could issue a regulation in the premises. The Secretary of th 
could not and did not make a regulation in the premises. Tlic ¢ 
as the law exclusively authorizes, made the regulations, which were sim 
proved by the Secretary without the slightest change. The Secrets y ¢ 
neither make a regulation on the subject nor compe! the Comuiissionert 
one. The law on that subject is plain. 


What is the result? The result is that the whisky ring has circam 
vented Congress and laughs at those who are innocent enous! ” 
with Mr. BLount, of Georgia, who introduced a bill to compe! tie o> 
lection of the whisky tax as required by law, as follows: 

A bill to enforce the collection of taxes on distilled spirits in bonded ware _ 

Be it enacted, éc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is he re m 
directed, immediately on the expiration of the three years allowed for he peg 
ment of the tax on all distilled spirits in bonded warehouses, to procee 
lect the same, notwithstanding any action which may be begun aller suat™ 
in the process for its exportation. ; ie 

The fact must not be lost sight of that the chairman of the Commitiss 
on Ways and Means favored the extension of the bonded period yy ill 
tilled spirits for two years, as shown by the following repor', aie 
not likely object to any informality by the Commissioner of 12" 
Revenue favoring the whisky ring: ain 

Mr. Morrison, from the ) Comamnittes on Ways and Means, submitted the fo 

. H. : oxte! 
inffsre Comimittes on Ways and Means, having considered the subject i 
ing for the payment of the tax on distilled spirits now in ware 


of distilled spirits in the United States has become larger 
demanded by the market. The taxes are the largest paid by any ©° 
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; . suffers in common with other industries from the present depression W Cf 1armonize the assertions above wi a alae 
ar ihe burden from which it chiefly suffers is that directly imposed by | , rho « am harmonize th assoruon al ove with the National Demo- 
- fn vernment. Its relief would probably prevent serious disaster and bank- | cratic platform adopted at Chicago July 10, 1884, which declares the 
the > not only to the interest itself, but to associate business interests. This following doctrines: 
ne Toe poses not to relieve any liability for taxes now imposed by law, but sim- ; 
= bid p st pone their payment for a period not exceeding two years, on condi- We oppose sumptuary laws which vex the citiz and interfere with individ- 
ro of further security and of the payment of interest on the postponed taxes at | wal liberty. 
the highest rate (of interest) paid by the Government on any of its bonded debt. a @ are opposed to all propositions w! upon any pretext would convert 
e , oa sis —m . ; the General Government into a mach for collecting t sto be distribut 
It is not without significance that Mr. Hewirr, of New York, in the nantes tip Shades or the citlacasthereol 8 » be distributed 
course of the debate on the whisky-bonded extension bill, 1884, said: 
. : . Taw — we tha facta ahon : +h of +} 
taxation has nothing to do with morality. I have been brought up to be- Now, Mr. Spe aker, whatare the facts about the growth of the whisky 
lieve that taxation is for revenue, and for revenue only. * * * Itis just as monopoly, which is not satisfied to attend to its own work of legalized 
; jegitimate to produce whisky as it is to produce pig-iron. | death and destruction, but which seeks to control the government of 
a Hon. T. F. BAYARD, who was dined and wined by the Louisville | States, the deliberations of Congress, and dictates to the Treasury offi- 
whisky men on his return a few years since from the Nashville horse- | Cials how they shall perform their executive duties regarding the col- 
said of the whisky business: lection of taxes. 
_ The parties engaged in this business are citizens of the United States; their lhe following tables from the reports of the Commissioner of Inter- 
‘ business is as honest and as honorable as any other. nal Revenue will throw much light on the vexed subject: 
t t LT = “ = = — —— 
= uantities of spirits distille naterts bald 6 
= Q ies of spirits di os fam materials other than Ameaued of tax entlected 5 
| F 3 
© ey § 
y <7 = 52 - 
} S | BS sz = 
. i "® ° & bs 
Fiscal year ending June 30— 4 i z3 S 
= | ee he 
| = a 26 “= = 
= ta"? .. “SS35 
1 - | e &°@ al — te ~~ > 
eine 9 } e = © =— Cs c v 
5 os | be aes - ~ - 
3 | z es | 5 set ot a 
Ss 5°" &, 5D g : 
3 o * | Q - i n oS 3 - 
aie. Ay = =} <3} fe, & a 
aati ee - ——__—~- }-_—___-—- > —- - os 
A des | Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallon-tax 
nae 1863 (ten 16, 149, 954 16, 149, 954 $ $1,§ 76,530 | 20 cents 
ZEUS, F 85, 295, 393 85, 295, 393 28, 98 l 9.150 Wand 60cents, 
16, 936, 777 16, 936,777 | 16, 007, 707 2 : 422 | $1.50 and $2, 
23, 814, 051 14, 599, 289 29, 482, 078 3, 786, 094 172 | $2. p 
a 32,299,629 | 14, 148, 132 29, 164, 409 4, 378, 543 952 | $2. 
At 16, 395, 651 6, 709, 547 14, 29 - 4, 364, 900 631 | $2 
, 53, 367, 884 61, 183, 559 33, 735, 324 11, 335, 907 .231 | $2and50cents, 
7s 71,337,099 | 76,339, 807 , Be 16, 360, 995 3,044 50 cents. 
tter 54, 576, 446 59, 508, 972 36 157 5,1 848 | 50 cents. 
Tee 68, 275, 745 64, 914, 471 10, 103, 392 33, 117, 789 16, 357 5,516  50cents. 
ld 68, 236, 567 62,971,413 14, 650, 148 | 43, 131, 665 8, 968, 307 872 | Wand 70cents. 
- 68, 805, 374 61, 763, 700 | 15, 575, 224 | 43. 807. 094 5, 636. 996 090 | 70 cents. 
ection 60, 930, 425 62, 580,998 | 13, 179, 596 46, 877, 938 5, 204, 053 991 | 70and 9cents, 
of In- 57,959,647 | 56,989,389 | 12, 595, 850 51, 390, 490 5. 085. S75 65 | Weents. 
tilled 59,912,268 | 56,848,525 13,091,773 52, 671, 291 4,798, 139 430 | 9cents. 
a 56, 103, 053 49, 571,128 14, 088, 773 45, 626, 533 8, 794, 283 20,816 90 cents. 
orized 71,892,621 | 51,885,939 | 19,212) 470 47, 709, 464 4,860, 821 285 | 90 cents. 
, Com: 90, 355, 270 61, 100, 362 31, 362, 869 55,919,119 5. 266. 390 509 cents. 
lowe 117, 728, 150 67, 372, 575 64, 648, 111 62, 214, 128 4,939, 847 », 975 | Wcents. 
RAL Total...... eeeeeee Sreeneeeeeseereceserecceesees eeccoces 1, 090, 372, 004 946, 864, 930 294, 856, 861 76, 470, 837 707. 209, 362 127. 781, 017 834. 990. 379 
[Note.—The production for 1863 and 1864 includes spirits distilled from apples, peaches, or grapes. } 
| Ag . Statement of the aggregate quantity, in taxable gallons, of distilled spirits of the different kinds known to the trade, produced, withdrawn, and remaining in warehouse in 
gy iime 
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{ bo 
r Bourbon | Ryewhisky.| Alcohol. Rum. Gin, 
“= ae eipieineiiaiectineess ompnere , : easiinas 
heel Dr. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons Gallons 
ne ee CTI... «os nesigstaduiben doesesocnsesossecocsssoonenconosess Sraenelaiieadians 55, 837, 112 229, 523 512, 892 72, 702 
— 2. Produced and bonded during the year.............-c-cssesse 8, 896, 832 2, 385, 229 1, 711, 158 641,724 
é Tene itiienetndtilibimicinnevinenenstnacese a eiiaedceatietnaetua wine 12,614,752 2, 224, 050 714, 426 
was he — — = —— ——— = = — SS 
aa , Cr. 
one 3 {Withdrawn on payment of tax during the year ...............cccsccsseceerseeeseeeeseesessesseresssererens ; 17, 492, 895 5, 973, 855 8, 000, 004 1, 054, 363 618, 619 
pea, * | Lost by 1 or evaporation in warehouse.... 2, 649, 758 962, 648 1, 925 17, 094 1,105 
Pe ald 4. Withdrawn for export during the year ...... 3, 401, 410 710, 858 4,100,791 664, 942 1,335 
oe es niencntneseneceen op nocunsesncees soccesteceeceeocnconseenouececensencusneceeess 2,318 161 14, 171 
om 6. Withdrawn for transfer to manufacturing wa sei 1, 640 1,813 415 
7. Lost by casualty, &c., during the year....... 8, 864 332, 861 ; 
§. Remaining in warehouse June 30, 1884.................++ i sichdhcelh dala abdbnigiibadienneheabennsareses cosdeuttercéusenes 41, 177,059 15, 005, 057 487, 236 93, 367 
NRE nteintnttetninsnetverervececscsesecseovecseeevescsscccescsvccees 64, 733. 944 22, 987, 253 12, 614, 752 2, 224, 050 714, 426 











a Pure neutral Total num- 
uses. ’ lla- 
"i by High wines.| or cologne Miscella ber of gal- 
s hereoy, neous. 
> the pay spirits. lons 
ed to cok dieiestaa aaanih y ' .- 
said time 
Dr. Galions. Gallons. Gallons Gallons. 

t 1. Remaining in warehouse Tully 1, 1883..........0..000000 207 , 969 1, 062, 401 4, 680, 099 80, 499, 993 
mittee 2 Produced and bonded during the year.................. 6, 745, 688 28, 538, 680 11, 426, 470 75, 435, 739 
1 for ais acanmens a sapeaistielieaininniinslipatinntntebinden 
a will i cminttinaedt 29, O01, 061 + paces ba 

1 Sain atciine ceneceseceeceece _ 6, 68, 7 : onal a 
Internal 
Withdrawn on payment of tax during the year..........-.:--+- 6,528,654 | 27,395,849 | 11,278,235 | 78,342,474 
follow ge ore NEN Bin WUUIOIROTIIS......cesncoccccesnoresceredoesercssccccccssesevceccocecscccooccseesenecoseneoseeesesenseces 7,409 17, 306 200, 749 3, 858, 494 
he fone 4. Withdrawn for a scaarnstennsioesinesiabeetbbnanivenvensees= 6, 485 595, 342 105, 575 9, 586,738 
of exten 5. Withdrawn for ST Ts osc eceatecncensneunennrecoommneceecetnidwascooseosccestapooqoponeqenwocnesectae]scoceeces cossceceee ats 187 |....00- “ae 2. 637 
-arenouse, : ithdrawn for transfer to MANUfacturing WATChOUSE ............00.-2.esecccncesssorccerevesscccscorecsssveseosreessersceserecessese|sereeneees . 159, 897 1, 219 214, 050 
‘i - Lost casualty, &e., during the ycar ee 13, 439 410, 588 
ver tha a in warehovise June 0 1884 7 a Ti cepinbenseoccens 7, 411,071 1, 428, 000 4, 507, 352 §3, 502, 551 
ue : cl eactaalteiinlameeimabiemanioniitiabnccess ceiermapanapywenaieaninne Milasindaieslenesenbersee ; 28, 000, 0 a 2, S51 
mestic I cc ities lereeiise 6,953,657 | 29,601,081 | 16,106,569 | 15%, 935,732 
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Table showing the stock on hand, production, and movement of spirits for the fiscal years 1880, 1831, 1882, 1883, and 1884. 


Quantity of spirits actually in warehouses beginning of fiscal year 
Quantity of spirits produced during fiscal year 


Quantity of spirits withdrawn, tax-paid, during decal year. 

Quantity of spirits withdrawn for exportation during ly 

Quantity of spirits withdrawn for scientific pur 
to nee oon destroyed — tire 
houses, d&.. pebevstunsivcdsisitpesdenstzevtses 


Quantity of spirits remaining in warehouses at end of fiscal year...... ...c.0-.-csessseereeeserssesereeess 


s, for oe met United “States, for transfer | 
, allowed for loss ee leakage i in wae | | 


i | 


1881. 1882, 


a0, | 
i” 


l 
on 


|——__— 
| Gallons. 

a 363, — | 64,648,111 | 

117,728,150 | 105,853,161 | 


Gallons. 
19, 212, 470 | 
90, 355, 270 | 


Gallons. 
89, 962. 645 
74, 013, 308 


170,501,272 | 163,975, 953 


70, 730, 180 | 
8, 002,725 


149, 092, 019 | 


67, 372, 575 
15, 921, 482 | 


-«| 109,567,740 | 


61, 100, 362 | 


16, 765, 666 | 


75, 441, 087 
5, 326, 427 
1, 149, 851 1,715,722 | 2,708. 446 
84, 443, 908 


337, 843 | 


80,538,627 | 83,475, 960 





= 31, 363, 869° 





| 64, 648, uu | 89, 962,645 | 80, 499, 993 


Wate R,,.. nccccccnseccscsevecetintninnatttitediaidabunihtetntiadeeresenen ceteenbouetentetinenetennenttianersessunbenesetiotdabenevepbennapen vinatnmnnae seamen sheievenonenerednseemibéeouses nestoneneeseteoeecceseescvece 


Transfers. .......++++ 
Casualties..... 
Leakage 


The following statement shows the quantity of spirits, as per original gauge, 
withdrawn from warehouse for all purposes during the stated period, and the 
amount and percentage of leakage allowed thereon under the provisions of the 
act named : 


| Total quan- | 
tity with- 
drawn. 


| Percentage 
of with- 
drawals. 


Leakage 
| allowed. 
| | 


Gallons. | 


75, 834 
811, 466 | 

1, 231, 336 

2, 291' 013 


The following statement shows the quantity and percen 
distilled spirits removed in bond for export during each 
passage of the act of June 6, 1872: 


of production of 
l year since the 


Taxable 


| (proof) gal- | 
lons 
exported. 


2, 358, 630 
4, 060, 160 


Percent- 
of pro- 
uction. 


Year. 


| 
j 


1874 

1875 

1876. 

1877 

1878 
BBTO...cccocscesecesece 
DEED nccapeseccnnzccssces 
1881.... 

1882... 

1883... 

OE wintnenatneneens 


PPR Foe 

ERaS85% 
BRRBSEREEE 
Ranke Boepoae 
2328 BRRSH 
PeEserrry 


~ 
c 
a 


ans 


| 
. 7 


The following table shows the quantity of distilled spirits in taxable gallons, 
at 90 cents per gallon tax, placed in distillery warehouses during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1884, the quantity withdrawn therefrom during year, and the 
quantity remaining therein at the beginning and close of the year : 


Summary of operations at distillery warehouses for the year ended June 30, 1884. 


Distilled spirits— 


Quantity. 


Actually remaining in warehouse July 1, 1883.. 

Not actually in warehouse, claimed to have been lost 
by casualty 

Withdrawn for exportation, proofs of landing not re- 
ceived 

Withdrawn for transfer to man 
not yet received at warehouse 


Produced from July 1, 1883, to June 30, 1884. 
Total....... 


Withdrawn tax-paid (including een on cot} 
bonds and casualties disallowed)... 
Exported, proofs of landing received... ae 

‘Allowed for loss by casualty 
Withdrawn forscientific purposes and for the use of the 
' United States... 
Allowed for loss by leakage: or evaporation in warehouse. 


sens oe loss by leakage in a Sane, for ex- 


Witndreesn for transfer to, ‘an¢ 


88, 676, 905 


Summary Sepwetions at distillery warchouses, &c.—Contir 


Distilled spirits— Quantity 


Withdrawn for exportation, proofs of landing not re- 
ceived 

Withdrawn for transfer to manufacturing warehouse, 
not received at warehouse 

Not actually in warehouse, claimed to have been lost 
by casualty 

Actually remaining in warehouse June 30, 1854... 


a ccenealerseerenere 


SPIRITS WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSES FOR SCIENTIFIC PURPOSES 
THE USE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The quantity of alcohol withdrawn free of tax from distillery war reh 
= use of colleges and other institutions of learning in the p : 
imens of natural history in their several museums, and for use 
emical laboratories, and of spirits of various kinds for the use of th 
States, amounted during the year to 20,837 gallons, or 7,888 gall 
quantity withdrawn during the previous year. 


Number of persons who paid special taxes in each State and Territory du 
special-tax years ending April 30, 1883 and 1881. 


ONS icss t 


Rectifiers... 

Retail liquor-dealers . 

Wholesa liquor-dealers 
ufacturers of stills .. 

Brewers 

Retail dealers in malt ome bien 

Wholesale dealers in malt liquors ... 


Retail dealers in leaf-tobacco ........ sinindiniitesintdeedebesepeevesces 
Dealers in leaf-tobacco at 
Dealers in manufactured tobacco.. 

Manufacturers of tobacco.............. 

Manufacturers of cigars...... 

Peddlers of tobacco 

Dealers in leaf-tobacco, not exceeding 25,000 pounds 


ir csseininciheteercncideadiemeistbilisbepaenresene | 


Statement showing the number of grain and molasses distilleries registered in (h 
— States during the fiscal years 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, and / 


There are in the United States, according to Tenth Census, 


Total. Male 


Traders and de and bartende 


Even here in W: 


city there are more than 1 1,200 places li 
censed to sell intoxica 


liquors, and about three hundred of them 








4 


yO 
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es ns ia eee 


ve on Pennsylvania avenue, between the President’s mansion and this 
os itol. And more disgraceful still, you sit here and without protest 
a all kinds.of intoxicating liquors to be sold in our Capitol restau- 
wa be pardoned for quoting from my colleague from the second 
district of Kentucky, who alluded to me in his speech on March 22, 
1884, as follows. Mr. CLAY said: 


I take it there is no moral or religious question connected with the bill, and 
here should be none in the discussion of the question connected with it; and 
ros will be none unless my colleague on the other side of the House from the 
Bate of Kentucky [Mr. WaT] should deem it necessary to lug into this dis- 


cussion some of his temperance proclivities and great moral ideas, 


I need hardly say that the New York Voice and my colleague enter- 
tain views very diverse. a ; 

If my colleague intended by that remark to exhibit me to this House 
gs a man having temperance proclivities, moral ideas, and religious con- 
victions he has said it well. I trust I shall, in justice to God, my coun- 
try, my constituents, and my family, always be able to view every 
question from a moral standpoint. 

But if the gentleman sought to parade my views before the Repre- 
sentatives here as fine-spun theories, or to hold me up before the country 
gs an extremist on religion or temperance, I simply say to him and to 
this House that I do believe in God, the maker and ruler of the universe, 
put I have never attempted to force my views on any one; and, as for 
temperance, I hold that every sound, mature person has *‘ the right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ”’ in his or her own way, pro- 
yided they have due for the will of the majority, which must 
always govern in @ repu lic. n 

Ten years ago, in my first candidacy for public office, I expressed my 
views on temperance and attempted to set them forth in a bill presented 
tothe Forty-fourth Congress, which I reintroduced in the Forty-seventh 
Congress and again in this Congress (H. R. 596), which has been re- 

rted upon adversely by your Democratic Committee on Alcoholic 
lear Traffic. ‘The bill to establish a commission to collect facts rela- 
tive to the alcoholic liquor traffic met with the same fate at Democratic 


ds. 
Again Mr. CLAY said: 


The whisky that isnow in bond in the State of Kentucky is held and owned 
by individual citizens throughout the United States, and they are calling upon 
you not to relieve them on account of the original plant in the manufacture, not 
io prevent a failure on account of their investment, but to relieve them against 
an excise tax which is 500 per cent. more than the value of the original plant. 


Notwithstanding this fact, it remains true that the whisky men and 
their representatives protest against the repeal of the entire whisky tax. 
Like the tobacco monopolists, they want the system kept up, but favor 
an occasional reduction with timely notice. 

I have consulted with my constituents in regard to the propriety of 
this move to abolish the internal-revenue system. It is well knownin 
my State that the internal-revenue system has ceased to be whatit was 
intended for, namely, an instrument to collect revenue to help pay off 
the war debt, and it has come to be a monopoly to protect the gigantic 
distilleries that make from one hundred to ‘five hundred barrels of 
whisky a day. Those distilleries are the beneficiaries of an army of 
officers, who are paid $5,000,000 a year, and who go about hunting up 
and arresting the most ignorantand poverty-stricken people throughout 
the States of Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
and other portions of the country on the most technical grounds. 

Seeing that the tax was not going to be paid; seeing that from time 
to time whisky rings received the privileges which they desired, to wit: 
first, extension for sixty days; then, second, extension of the bonded 
period for distilled spirits for one year by a promise to pay interest; 
third, extension for three years without interest; then repeal of stamp 
taxes; after that the leakage clause of seven and a half gallons per 
barrel; then still further extension, in defiance of the action of Con- 
gress, for six months by a regulation of the Treasury Department which 
“wp Sand 1516 

| Ap 5, 1882, I called the attention of Congress to the 
insatiate demands of the whisky ring as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, the Republicans of this House held a solemn caucus here and 
st rluce the taxon WHS from %0 Soong galiga, bal in lcss Thurs 
fortn the Committee on Ways and Means, for some unknown purpose, 


t in a bill which was better for the distiller and the bonded-ware- 
man than would have been a reduction of the tax from 90 cents to 50 


cents a gallon on w’ . This isa beautiful record to go before the country 
with, csaneemecinots schemes of the Democratic party and renegade Re- 
x. s * . * - * * 
ow, observe that on November 1, 1881, there were 67,442,136 taxable gallons 
i virits remaining in warehouses, or more than the total amounts for 
6 three years But, sir, on the Ist of March, 1882, there were 
a in warehouses in three States alone—Kentucky, 
Mary and 
‘ The enormous 


the realized under the Carlisle bill are not enough to satisf, 

geeky Kings. This success under three years’ and gross indul- 

Policy wine them supercilious in demanding as a ght the continuance of the 
Why, sir I cemeadergrenta the Fort, 

with . ‘orty-fourt Sep netiogety, 


h 
two t stu how to turn 
eu puis ofiiala out down the salaries of post-paid seskst cut of loyal 
turning out one-armed and one-legged soldiers, and cri 


nd starv- 
‘ngevery branch of the Government to seem to save $40,000,000 - tomake 


and retrenchers and reformers. 


Even the boss salary-grabber from Pennsylvania, the late Speaker RANDALL, 


joined in the Democratic war-whoop of * retrenchment and reform.” 
Now, I charge that under the operation of the old Carlisle bill every useful in- 





dustry in the country has been badly damaged,and more than $40,000,000 of 
money which should have gone into the public Treasury have been givenaway 
to the large manufacturers and owners of distilled spirits. And now the perpe- 
trators of this great wrong ask Republicans to become accessories to their crim- 
inal legislation, and to “‘ show our faith by our works nthe devil's side—by 
extending the bonded period indefinitely and pro rata ‘‘ outage’ for five years 


beyond the provisions of that Carlisle bil! 

Why, sir, that bill extended the time from one to three years, and stopped 
charging for warehouse stamps (an item amounting to hundreds of thousands 
of dollars), also the charge of 5 per cent. interest formerly collected for all time 
over one year allowed in bond, and allowed shrinkage from one to seven and 
one-half gallons, according to time inbond. I assert, without fear of successful 
contradiction, that the Government lost more dollars by that Carlisle bill than 
the Forty-fourth Congress saved by its parsimony, and that its evil effects on 
the useful industries have been as harmfulas the temporary Democratic ascend- 
ency was pernicious. 

_ Now we Republicans are asked to condone this Bourbon Democratic legisla- 
tion, and besides sanctioning what they have done to extend the bonded period 
five years longer, and allow five gallons for “ outage” under the new law in ad- 
dition to the seven and one-half gallons spirited away under the old law. Nor 
does it stop there. In the machinery of the extension bill passed by the House is 
& speculating scheme for special bonded warehouses which are to reap a harvest 
by storage charges imposed on small distillers, who are forced to remove their 
spirits to such special bonded warehouses. We are asked to open wide the doors 
to the largest whisky frauds, to prepare the way forthe most unparalleled scan- 
dals which have ever been charged to the Republican party 

Sir, we shall need this money for the purpose of educating the people of the 
country. We shall need this money to improve our rivers and harbors. We 
need it to pay the pensioners of the country; and for many other useful and 
legitimate purposes. We owe to the Democratic party nothing, for that party, 
as Horace Greeley well said, had as its fundamental doctrine: *‘ Love rum and 
hate niggers.”’ ' 

The Republican party hasa mission. Its mission isto protect American labor 
from foreign cheap-labor products, to protect American citizens from kuklux 
klans and degrading influences at home and from insult and injury abroad. Its 
mission is to develop the mental, moral, and material resources of the nation, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the great lakes to the jetties. 

Its mission is to see that every American citizen is educated so as to vote his 
own sentiments intelligently, and that every man may vote once, and that his 
vote shall be counted as he wants it counted. 

Its mission is to replace our old worn-out hulks in the Navy with new vessels, 
equal or superior to any in the world, that our nation may be prepared for any 
emergency. 

Its mission is to develop the vast latent agricultural and mineral resources of 
our growing and prosperous country; to encourage honest, industrious, and de- 
cent immigrants to come and find homes among us; and to enact laws to pro- 
hibit the criminals, vagabonds, and moral lepers from touching our shores or 
desecrating our free institutions. 


If the Treasury Department can extend the bonded period six months 
it may extend it indefinitely. 

After six years’ experience in Congress I am prepared to say that in 
my humble judgment more can be done to prevent the use of alcoholic 
liquors as a beverage by a total abolition of the internal-revenue sys- 
tem, with all of its machinery, than in any other way; and I therefore 
favor a remission of the vexed question to the several Congressional dis- 
tricts of the United States for settlement as shall seem to each of them 
wisest and best. 

In conclusion, I beg to repeat to the House and to remind the coun- 
try that the most fruitful source of crime, misery, poverty, and demor- 
alization known to this country is due to the use of intoxicating liquors, 
and that the responsibility of correcting the evil rests with the people, 
first in their homes, then in the States, and finally in Congress and the 
Territories. 

Mr. RANDALL. I ask thegentleman to yield to me for the purpose 
of submitting a privileged question. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Does the gentleman yield for that pur- 
pose ? 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. Certainly. Before yielding the floor, 
however, I ask permission of the House to extend my remarks and print 
some papers and extracts which I will not detain the House by reading. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


General Grant. 


SPEECH 


HON. BYRON M. CUTCHEON, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 3, 1885, 
On the bill (S. 2530) to authorize an additional appointment on the retired-list of 


the Army. 

Mr. CUTCHEON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am glad of the opportunity to vote to place General 
Grant upon the retired-list of that Army which more than any other 
living man he has rendered illustrious. 

Whatever other names may live, whatever other names may perish 
in the annals of this land, the place of U. S. Grant is fixed in history 
as securely as that of Alexander, Cesar, Bonaparte, or Wellington. He 
was the one general of our Army who always brought victory with him. 
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He came to Donelson, and Buckner surrendered. 

Heappeared before Vicksburg, and Pemberton and his thirty thousand 
became prisoners of war. 

He came to our beleaguered Army at Chattanooga, and Mission Ridge 
and Lookout Mountain became at once and forever the synonym of 
glorious victory. 

He came to the ever-gallant but often-bafifled Army of the Potomac, 
and he never relaxed his iron grip upon the enemies of the Union until 
hesent them to their homes the paroled prisoners of the great Republic. 

Victorious in battle, he was magnanimous in victory. His triumph 
was not more welcome to his friends and to the friends of the Union 
than was his magnanimity grateful and unexpected to the vanquished. 
The Revolution had but one Washington, the civil war can have but 
one Grant. By the side of the names of Washington and Lincoln the 
name of Grant will ever stand, one of the grand triumvirate of the first 
century of the Republic. No honors that we have paid and no bene- 
factions that we can render can ever outmeasure the greatness of the 
obligation we owe him in the few remaining years of his life. There 
were single days when the value of the services of General Grant would 
outweigh them all. To say that General Grant has committed errors 
in both military and civil life is simply to say that he is human. 

To say that his business disasters have been sad is simply to say that 
no man is equally great in all directions; and it appeals all the more 
strongly to our sense of gratitude for the great services rendered by him 
in the hour of our greatest need. 

But above all errors and above all disasters he stands the great, heroic 
figure of this generation, the envoy of victory, the hero of Vicksburg 
and of Appomattox, the conqueror of peace, and the restorer of a re- 
united country. 

We owe it to him, we owe it not less to ourselves, we owe it alike to 
the past and to coming generations, that neither the critic of the pres- 
ent nor the historian of the future shall be able tosay, pointing to Gen- 
eral Grant, that republics are ungrateful. 

Let us then, forgetting all resentments, burying all animosities, fore- 
going all criticism, recognize in General Grant the embodiment of the 
spirit of patriotism and heroie sacrifice which made this second cen- 
tury of the great Republic possible. 


General Grant. 


“Gratitude is the curse of republics.” 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WHARTON J. GREEN, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 3, 1885, 
On the bill (S. 2530) to authorize an additional appointment on the retired-list of 
the Army. 

Mr. GREEN said: 7 

Mr. SPEAKER: At the risk of being thought churlish or ungracious, 
or of other imputation of motive, I am impelled by sense of duty to 
raise my voice and enter protest against the passage of the bill under 
consideration. I but anticipate the charge of sectional hostility which 
such opposition is sure to engender. Full well I know that the motives 
of any hailing from my quarter of our common country who dare op- 
pose this and kindred measures are liable to misconstruction and cer- 
tain of vituperation. 

But, sir, no man is worthy to occupy a seat on this floor who permits 
himself to be tongue-tied by such puerile, personal considerations. 
God knows I am actuated by no latent sentiment of lingering hate in 
opposing this and kindred measures. Neither do I believe that others 
like situated are so actuated. 

Brave men bear no malice after a fair fight, an honest hand-shake, 
andagenuine make-up. The opposite isequallycertain. Theskulker 
and the deserter, the bounty-jumper and the contractor, the home- 
guard, the blackguard, and the demagogue—all of whom, like the war- 
horse in Holy Writ, snuff the battle from afar—are implacable in hate, 
even twenty years after gunsare grounded and sabers Every 
side in every struggle turns out these valiant mouthers and strutters; 
harmless as doves in war, but mischievous as serpents in peace, or, as 
John Pheenix has it, “soldiers in peace, ci in war.”? But take 
‘the soldiers”’ in our terrific strife, and I venture to say that since 
the first recorded battle between brothers in the purlieus of Paradise 
never was there such deadly hate in battle or such mutual ru of 
eyes and genuine forgiveness after the smoke of battle was 

It is an English attribute, and we are English. The -wearers 
and the gun-bearers on the victor side held out the right hand of fel- 
lowship and said, ‘‘ Let us be brothers again.”? After such a at 
arms none but heroes could do it, and none but men imbued with the 


spirit of freedom could say it. And may I not be pardoned for aaa 
that none have ever accepted the dread arbitrament of battle wit) 8 
composure and less complaint than the losing side, of which [ was \.. 
an humble component, derided as rebels and belied as traiton}.. .- 
roic “‘implacables’’ of genus named ? i a 

They dared, endured, and for opinion suffered as no mailed joss ) 
ever done as long as the clash of arms continued. But when ‘ 4 
visaged war had smoothed his wrinkled front,’ they went ba)... 
their desolated hearth-stones bearing little of this world’s yea»... 
leaving even their hate behind. eon 

As one of that fold, realizing full well that the cherished cony;, 
of earlier years are dead and buried, but as an American citizen 4, 
as a lawmaker, too, still wedded to the free traditions of my forebears I 
venture to raise my voice, unattuned to eloquence, in honest and es: 
nest protest against this unprecedented proposition. It is not done in 
the spirit of malediction of « confederate soldier, but of an American 
legislator. It is uttered in no carping spirit of reprisal or revenge for 
blasted hopes and dream dispelled by the would-be beneficiary. So fa; 
from it, Mr. Speaker, that were I his bosom friend, regard for his {;;, 
fame and good name would prompt even more strenuous hostility to ¢}:;s 
ill-advised step of his injudicious friends. For, sir, is it not an impy. 
tation upon the honor of the leading soldier of the victorious side to jp. 
fer that he would take a service pension (and, say what you wil]. jt ; 
nothing more or less) while one is refused even to a meritorious dryyp- 
mer boy, whose rat-a-tat sounded charge or checked retreat in the great 
armies which he led? What better right the first man than the Jag 
man to a service pension? And I repeat, disguise it as you will, it js 
but such. 

It were invidious to give to the first and withhold from the second, 
and so on to the last. Carried out to its legitimate conclusion, and « 


ions 


far from being cursed with a redundant revenue and overplethoric 
Treasury, as we now are, unless we curtailed our prohibitory tariff 


i on 
1s 


many articles, there would soon be a lamentable deficiency. TI 
nothing like a fat pension-roll to make a lean treasury. 

Good soldiers in war, synonym in time of peace for good citizens, are. 
Iam sure, opposed to such a wholesale, bankrupting spoliation bil] 
as one for general service pensions imports. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, the passage of this bill, ay, its introduction, 
subjects the recipient of its benefits to the imputation of avarice, the 
besetting sin of senility and littleness, from which true greatness has 
ever been supposed to be exempt. Of asurety, Mr. Speaker, it is not 

‘On the contrary, quite the reverse.’’ For near 


1eTe 


the soldier vice. 
two hundred years we read of no great English speaking soldier who 
has tarnished his epaulets or his escutcheon with greed of gain. Ay, 
Mr. Speaker, since the great Marlborough, ‘‘ little Jack Churchill,” bar- 
tered a sister’s honor, not to speak of his own, for pounds, pence, and 
promotion, a soldier with ‘‘an itching palm ’’ has been the scoff and 
scorn of soldiers. There has been, there may be, there will be, free- 
lances and soldiers of fortune, who are willing to pit blood ‘gainst 
bounty, and who demand equivalent after, whether the first was spilt 
or simply endangered. It is simply a question of ‘‘ barter’’ with Capt. 
Dugald Dalgetty. But while barter may be pardonable in a Shylock, 
where even a pound of live human flesh is involved, it is sickening, it 
is nauseating in a nation’s idol, where the consideration is but an atom 
of honor. 

Fancy him to whom yon proud pile was but yesterday completed, 
standing like suppliant or mendicant in yonder aisle, either in person 
or by proxy, hat in hand and begging recognition for service rendered 
Had the abject picture ever been presented to a country’s scorn the 
shaft had never been erected. Such was the claim of Sulla, ‘the man- 
slayer,’’ who would throttle country and silence conscience to gain that 
which he most desired. 

Aurelius, the grandest figure in ancient story, did not, he could not 
have done it. Aristides was a citizen of Athens, and had rendered 
some service to the State. He died, the purse-bearer of the State. le 
lived in penury and died a pauper, and was buried by charity, and yet 
no prince of recorded time had his epitaph, and but few deserved 
it—the briefest, proudest, grandest ever chiseled by stone-worker. 

Apposite to the bill, Mr. Speaker, candor compels the confession that 
I last session did tax my constitutional conscience to its utmost tension 
to vote for a kindred but I think much more meritorious measure. 

To give its claims in brief: , 

Some forty years ago a President called for an army to uphold the 
honor of his country. The call was answered, honor was upheld, an¢ 
more than an empire added. The roll of heroes who did it had dwin- 
dled down toa i Borne down with wounds, and poverty, a2¢ 

this band of superannuated heroes did venture to ask an obolus o! 
their country. I tried to say ‘‘ No,” but it was not in me to do!t 

A Democratic House with singular unanimity accorded it. A ke 
publican Senate thought proper to kill it with a rider. Now, s" 
these old veterans who had given us a foothold on the Pacific and ex- 
tended our sway from ocean to ocean, worn down with years, and — 
ing on the brink of the grave, are not entitled to the poor pittance asket 
for, upon what principle of equity or propriety can younger soldiers 
later wars recognition of their service in the manner Suge 
in this bill ? 


Judged from the successful standpoint, no man can overrate the msg 
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nitade of the work he accomplished ; but, I repeat, let us not, for his 
wn sake as well as ours, insult him with a pecuniary recompense. 
a let us not measure his merit by the metallic standard. Merit so 
2 el is apt to dwindle in public esteem; to grow dim instead of 
brighter with advancing years. °Tis an old saying: ‘‘ Republics are 
fal;’’ but of all men who have lived or died, none has less right 

to complain of the ingratitude of republics than he. 

Perhaps had my lot been cast on this side of the Potomac instead of 
the other I might add that few have illustrated in their own person the 
force of the antithetical aphorism, ‘‘Gratitude is the danger, the curse 

ublics.’’ 
oar the Ostra of Athens or the Tarpeia of Rome to curb the undue 
and dangerous popularity of a favorite than the gratitude which would 
prompt » free state to establish a pernicious precedent in his behalf. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe I am within bounds in saying that with the 
exception of two or three of his retiring Presidential en so far 
from their being men of wealth, there was not one of them that could 
be called moderately well off. The list includes the Sage of Monticello, 
guthor of the Declaration of Independence, and coadjutor of the bill of 

ights, and by common consent the wisest political thinker of the New 
World, if not of the world. He died almost in penury and left his 
family destitute. 

And there was his neighbor, Madison, deep, learned, didactic, and 
abstruse, whose counsels had most contributed to shape that inspired 
instrument, revered by our sires next to the Bible, the Constitution of 
our country. He, too, died a poor man. They both had a neighbor, 
who was called to the same exalted post which they had filled. He 
it was who dared to flaunt in the faces of the potentates of the Old 
World his ‘‘ doctrine,’’? which, considering the time, would be thought 
impudent if it were not sublime, and made by force of public senti- 
ment the recognized ‘‘doctrine’’ of all his successors. He died among 
strangers, and there too was he buried, for reason why, he left not the 
wherewith to pay hearse-hire back to his loved Virginia. Virginia 
brought him home and gave him a cubit of earth. 

And after a pause stalks on and off the Presidential that sturdy, 
self-poised, self-reliant, and unbending nature, most aptly called ‘‘Old 
Hickory,’’ who left his impress on his age and the age succeeding and 
the ages to succeed as few have done in the annals of time. He lived 
up to his salary in generous but unpretentious hospitality, as a gentle- 
man President and went out a poorer man than when he entered. 
Each and all they served their country well, and died without a blot. 
In dire need, did either pray for pension? Woe had it been to injudi- 
cious friend had one dared done soforthem. They were as poor but as 
proud as Scotch lords, and would have taken tendered bounty, from 
what source coming, as unpardonable affront. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not underrate or decry either of their legitimate 
successors. But in — of this august body I dare swear that 
if they were not enti to pecuniary recompense none other since has 
been. If they would have scorned it with disdain the propriety of any 
who have filled the high office which they adorned, asking for recogni- 
tion of service rendered, may well be doubted. 

The world has lately had cause to hope that he too was of the Cato- 
nian school. It was but the other day that the world was startled and 
his true friends delighted to read the head-line in the telegraphic col- 
umn, ‘‘ He declines;’’ and a few days later, ‘‘He declines again.’’ It 
had been proposed by the highest recommendatory source to put him 
on the pension-list, but he declined with ungracious if not overzeal. 
Zealous friends started to raise another large fund for his benefit; but 
he declined again. A wealthy friend offers to tear up a hundred-and- 
fifty-thousand-dollar mortgage in his behalf, but again the proposition 
is vetoed. Even his enemies were forced to cry, ‘‘ Bravo!’’ It is for 





General Grant. 


SP E E OH 
HON. THOMAS J. HENDERSON, 
OF ILLINOIS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 





























Tuesday, March 3, 1885, 


On the bill (S. 2530) to authorize an additional appointment on the retired-list 
of the Army. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinpis, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have no disposition to discuss the merits of the bill 
to restore General Grant to the Army and place him on the retired- 
list with the rank and pay of General. If any man in this or any 
other age ever merited so distinguished an honor as this bill proposes 
to confer, it is General Ulysses S. Grant, and I believe it to be a re- 
proach to the Republic which he contributed so much to save that the 
conferring of such honor upon him has been so long delayed. 

I have no sympathy with those who stop to inquire into the income 
or the necessities of General Grant in the consideration of this bill, 
whether they favor or oppose its passage. If this bill is passed, as I 
earnestly hope it will be, it should be placed on higher ground, ground 
which is more honorable to the nation and to General Grant, than that 
of his misfortunes or his necessities. I wish in my heart the honor 
now proposed by this bill had been conferred upon General Grant with 
less reluctance, and when he was in the full vigor of his health and 
there was no question as to his necessities. It would have been far 
more honorable to him and to the country which he has served with 
so much distinction. 

It will be remembered that in the Forty-seventh Congress a bill to 
place General Grant upon the retired-list of the Army passed the Sen- 
ate and was referred by the House to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
of which I was then chairman. That bill was never reported back to 
the House by the committee. But itisdue to myself and to some other 
members of the committee to say that we earnestly desired to report the 
bill back favorably to the House, and when a majority of the commit- 
tee decided otherwise we prepared a minority report, but as the majority 
of the committee did not make a report to the House we were unable to 
present our views as the minority of the committee. And as the report 
then prepared and signed by Hon. ANSON G. McCook, Hon. GrorGrE 
R. Davis, Hon. HENRY J. SPOONER, and myself, members of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, briefly presents the reasons which controlled 
us in favoring the passage of the bill, I ask that the same may be incor- 
porated into and made part of my remarks. It is as follows: 

Mr. Henperson, chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, submitted 
the following as the views of the minority: 

The undersigned, members of the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
committee was referred Senate bill 59,to place Ulysses 8S. Grant, late General 
and ex-President of the United States, upon the retired-list of the Army, beg 
leave, in connection with the unfavorable report of the majority of the com- 
mittee, to submit the following views of the minority : 

Without intending to offer at any great length the reasons which induce us to 
favor the of said Senate bill, we are of the opinion that the distinguished 
services of General Grant during the late war of the rebellion are of such high 
character as to entitle him to the recognition by the Government which said 
bili proposes to make. Surely but few men, if any, in the history of the world 
have served their country with greater distinction and honor than Ulysses 8S. 
Grant did during the late war for the preservation of the Union 


i hether his enem : “ s Educated by his country as a soldier, when internal war threatened to over- 
fe y= his ies shall say, with show, The ces throw the Government he at once offered his services to the governor of his 
were inadequate; a shark is never caught with a sardine hook.’’ | State, and, beginning his career as colonel of an Illinois r>giment, found himself 


In concl Mr. Speaker, I ask this House through you if this 
great soldier is fit and object of charity? Unless he is belied he 
is the recipient of an annual income—placed by the considerate care of 
friends who gave it beyond even the .each of his honest creditors, and 
that is where no honest man should wish to have his money placed— 
greater than that enjoyed by either of his predecessors. If injudicious 


at the close of the war at the head of the Army, with the highest military rank 
and distinction known to the country,and with a name and fame which will 
endure as long as the Republic lives, and which should be dear to the hearts of 
the American people as long as they shall be animated by a love of noble deeds 
and great achievements. And yet no recognition, we believe, has ever been 
made of the distinguished services of General Grant by the Government of the 
United States, which he did so much to preserve, further than a vote of thank 


KS 


by Congress. 
oe or financierin has entailed upon him loss, whether that h It is om a -~ ae yoomte, aoe a ° a and 
resul ; ; onorabie office 0 resident o 1e United States. 5 rhile that office 1s one 
tema be t of ity or overconfidence in another, be his the of great honor, it is also an office of great labor and responsibility; and in order 
his the ty. Thousands to-day are paying the pen- | that General Grant might accept the office of President it was necessary for him 
hen confidence in a wild-cat concern whose only | to resign the office of General of the Army, a life office, whic h, in we w of me 
i illustrious services, he was, as we believe, fully entitled to.pold and enjoy for 
sania of crodtt was his own great name, not for finance, but for Govern- the remainder of his life, And now that he no longer serves his country in a 


civil capacity, we feel that it will be but an honorable act for a grateful people to 
restore General Grant to the Army and place him upon the retired-list with that 
rank which he won by his exalted patriotism, his great military skill and heroic 


My sym Mr. Speaker, is more with the confiding fools who 
fondly trusted ‘that an institution paying 3 per cent. a month to the 


head firm . : ; courage, in a time of great national peri! ; 
tims of the was a fit depository for honest savings. Are these vic- We believe the illustrious name of Ulysses 8. Grant should be borne on the 
fo thee aed out of the amount asked for? Then adda cipher —_ of en teey, It — at the head 1 hy —— _ at a Sa 
sum demanded and i 116 Imperishabie fame and renown, ance 1 our opinion 6 Duta ht an pe 
on their confidence it will pay them a bare 1 per cent. pet cane thing to do to restore him to the Army and place him on the retired-list with the 
Sence deposits in that model banking-house. In the ab- rank and pay of General. Su« h a distinction he wel! merits, and the act will 
to of specific statement by the framers of the bill we are constrained | f »northe country as much as it honors Gefi ral < irant. ww eare the refore of the 
believe that such ; : : opinion that said Senate bill should pass, and that we should thus show to the 
otherwise, I would is foreign to the pension. But were it warld that we remember with pride our heroic, patriotic sons, and are willing 


vote ‘‘no.”’ ‘If that betreason,’’ or to employ 
the poet bellum euphemism, “‘disloyalty,’’ any who please can make the 
of i for onedo not propose to stiflemy conscience to prove my 


to honor their noble deeds and illustrious services. 
THOS. J. HENDERSON, 
ANSON G. McCOOK. 
GEO. R. DAVIS. 
HENRY J. SPOONER, 
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Beginning of a Civil Pension-list—The Act placing General 
‘Grant/on the Retired-list virtually a Civil Pension—Reasons 
why it should not pass. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. STROTHER M. STOCKSLAGER, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 3, 1885, 
On the bill (S. 2530) to authorize an additional appointment on the retired-list of 
the Army. 

Mr. STOCKSLAGER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: No man will go further than I will in according to 
General Grant due meed of praise for his great services to the country 
as a leader of our armies in the late war. I shall not seek to detract 
a single laurel from his brow, for whatever individuals may think, the 
civilized world has decreed and the future historian will accord to him 
a place as one of the greatest captains of this or anyotherage. Neither 
is it because I do not sympathize with him in his losses and in his physi- 
cal suffering that I feel it my duty to oppose this bill. I appreciate 
his great military achievements and deeply sympathize with him in his 
distresses. But I am not one of the number who believe we should 
vote to appropriate the people’s money, paid by them in sweat and 
blood, to bestow large sums upon any person, simply because misfor- 
tune has overtaken them or they are upon beds of sickness, Weshould 
not legislate upon any such principle. 

Upon what grounds do the friends of this measure 
hardly claimed, and certainly has not been demonstra‘ 
that General Grant isin need of this aid. Indeed, it is quite certain he 
is not. Mr. George W. Jones, editor of the New York Times, in a 
statement published in the New York Herald of November 30, 1884, 
after the financial misfortunes of General Grant had overtaken him, 
used the following language: 


) It has been extensively cireulated that the literary work of General Grant was 


all thai the ex-President had to live upon during the coming of his life, 
and therefore an interview was sought with Geo: Jones, ca ont ri- 
etor of the New York Times, to whose exertions raising of a trust fund of 
$250,000 in behalf of General Grant some years due, 


lace it? Itis 
to this House, 


back was entirely 
Mr. Jones in a business-like way ded to all potoant queries. 
““T'll tell you all about this,” said fir. Jones, ‘‘ When the fund of $250,000 was 


complete, desiring to invest it in some permanent and safe way, I counseled 
with ex-Governor Morgan, who advised that it be invested in Wabash stock. I 
suggested that perhaps Governments would be better, as I could put it wherea 
certainty of 6 per cent. per annum could be returned. The Governor 
to me that his suggestion applied to a section only of the Wabash 
involved an investment only of some $2,000,000, from which the income was al- 
most a certainty. 

***For what,’ said I, ‘ would you guarantee the income?’ 


“ He replied that for 5 per cent. he would guarantee $15,000 a year for ten con- 
secutive years. Whereupon I made the arrangement.” 


“ Has t ly paid?” 

“Tt has, down to date.” 

** Without exception?” 

** Well, there was one time when it was not paid for a fi 
the representation that it would be paid—as it since has been—we . 
the estate of Governor Morgan for the guarantee. It is arranged between th 
executors, as it was with Governor M , that in default of the payment 
the road the principal and interest be returned to us in behalf of Gen- 
eral Grant. hat is as certain as an: 
not be touched and the per annum 


+ “Of one thing the lic may be certain—the money was raised 
friends for Grant. It been invested, and ils income is 


> SB cectenieiliesticaahan rant alone will have it. 


assured annual incomeof $15,000. ~ 

fortable support of himself and family. Then upon what eee 
is it based? It must be sympathy and nothing more. But, sir, if I 
am called upon to legislate in favor of the objects of my sympathy, it 
will be for the poor wounded and disabled soldier who is in 

distress, and is unable to keep the “‘ wolf of starvation’’ away from his 


door, and the widows and orphans of such brave soldiers as went down 
to death in defense of their country, who for years have been knock- 
ing at the doors of Congress and of your Pension Office, but who, on 
account of some technicality of the law, or some 

account of poverty, to make the necessary proof, are the little 
pittance for which they so humbly beg, and to which they are so justi 
entitled, but notwithstanding are permitted to go down to feel 
ing that a great injustice has been done them. 

Sir, if the rules of this House must be suspended, in the name of the 
classes to which I have referred iet us take up and pass the bill in- 
creasing the pensions of widows and orphans from $8 to $12 per month, 
dispense with the proof of prior soundness, repeal the limitation to the 
arrears-of-pensicaz law, pension the old veterans of the Mexican war, 
and thus make smovth the path of these poor, 
persons as they pass down the declivity of life into the ‘‘ valley and 
shadow of death.’’ They would not be acts which appeal to our 
sympathies, but they are acts which are ded by every considera- 


’ 


tion of justice and good faith, and are entirely in accord with the 
policy of the Government. ne ated 

But I have a more serious objection than this to the 
eral Grant upon the retired-list of the Army. 

Itis acivil pension. General Grant is justas much a civilian to... 
as General Rosecrans or General SLocuM, who are honored mee)? 
of this House. They are both brave and noble soldiers, and perfor, - 
valiant and distinguished military services for their country. jy d 
grant them a pension or to place them upon the retired-list oyna 
simply a civil pension ora retired-list for civilians. To this] an » : 
earnestly opposed. I think it a dangerous precedent, and one to wh... 
I can never give my sanction. 

I have uniformly opposed all such cases. I had the honor of » king 
the first extended speech ever made in the American Congress against 
the anti-American, anti-republican principle of civil pensions i 
posed with all my might granting a pension to Mrs. Meikle! 
Thomas Jefferson’s granddaughter, who was said to be living upon the 
charity of friends, because of the dangerous principle involved. | , on 
opposed placing General Pleasonton and General Averill who. it was 
alleged, and I doubt not truthfully, were forced to resign and did no: 
leave the Army of their own accord, because of the same principle 
And having made my record, I can not permit my sympathies ; _ . 
appeals and clamors of the public to deter me from performing py 
duty. 

The American people duly appreciated General Grant's milit 
ices, and revived for him the rank which was created for WW 
a rank which he might have held and enjoyed all the emoluments }y. 
longing to it during his life had he chosen todo so. But: his politica) 
ambition led him into another field. He voluntarily gave up this ex. 
alted life position, which the people in their generosity and out of grat. 
itude for his services gave him, and took the position of Chief Mavistrate 
of the country, which he held for eight years, when he retired to private 
life and became once more a private citizen. This is certainly all the 
honor which any man could ask and all the country could give. Place. 
ing General Grant upon the retired-list will give him no additional 
honor, but will establish a precedent which will work incalculable 
mischief in the future. 

Therefore, much as I appreciate General Grant’sachievements, which 
are a part of the country’s heritage, and deeply as I sympathize with 
him in his losses and his illness, I can not lend my voice or my vote to 
@ measure which will give him no additional honor and nothing that 
he really needs, but will be another step in the direction of a civil pen- 
sion-list such as England is to-day groaning under. 
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The Public Lands—Squandered on Railroad and other Corpora- 
tions—Forfeiture of unearned Land Grants demanded by the 


People, but refused. 


SPEECH 


HON. STROTHER M. STOCKSLAGER, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 2, 1885, 
On the disposition of the public lands. 


Mr. STOCKSLAGER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: For thesecond time in the history of our country the 
uestion of the disposition of the public lands has become a great over- 
That question is now one upon which public 
absorbed, and which is attracting mene etn 
thoughtful persons than other lic question which is now 
Mr. Sponleer, ot oa in review the his 
land question and the land systems of the countries of the 
its influence upon the patriotism and prosperity of the 
and upon civilization, we can not wonder that the public mind 
aroused upon this great question will brook no delay, but de- 
that the most effective, rapid, and powerful remedies shal! be 
of the policy pursued by this Government 0" 
The demand that the fearful — f 
uandering lic lands—granting them ‘2 
ide dull be reversed, and we shall a! 
of the Government, the granting of the 

-— in small quantities, to actual settlers. 
it is the second time in the history of our cou» 
uestion has loomed up until it is considered one of tran 
As far back as 1849 it was a prominent questve 
In that year, on the 24th day of December, the 
first homestead bill was introduced in the House by Hon. Stephen 4. 
Douglas, and asimilar bill was introduced in the Senate on the 7th day! 
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January, 1850, by Andrew Johnson. The agitation of the subject con- 
tinued, and such measures were supported by such able and distin- 

ished legislators as Douglas, Pendleton, Vallandigham, Ho_mMAn, 
and 8. 8. Cox. ; ; : : 7 

When the Republican party met in national convention at Chicago 
in 1960 and put forth its platform, conspicuous among its principles 
therein enunciated was the following resolution: 

test against any sale or alienation to others of the public land 

vate Mcthal settlers, and against any view of the homestead aliens Saidhen: 


, settlers as paupers or suppliants for public bounty; and we demand 
eee by Congress of the complete and satisfactory homestead measure 


which has already passed the House, 


Thas recognizing the bill passed by the Democrats in the House as 
the correct principle upon the subject of public lands. 

It isa part of the political history of the country that the Republi- 
can party was successful in that campaign, electing its President and 
secur.ng control of Congress. It carried out its pledge to the people 
by the enactment of a homestead law. This was a beneficent law, and 
Tam frank to confess that if it had been carried out in gcod faith and 
the principles contained in it applied for all time to our public domain, 
it would have been one of the greatest and most far-reaching measures 
ever enacted by a legislative assembly on earth. Considered in its ef- 
fects upon the future of the country, while the Republic stands, it was 
of transcendent importance. 

The peaceful repose of our country was soon disturbed by the clash 

of arms, and the attention of the great body of our people was so riv- 
eted upon that terrible conflict, which was to decide whether or not the 
Government should live, that the subject of the public lands was for 
years little thought of by the people. 
” But alas, sir, the representatives of the people, who had obtained 
power upon a pledge to apply the beneficent principles of the home- 
stead law to the public domain, and while the people were lulled into 
repose by the passage of the law and their attention drawn away from 
the subject by the horrors of civil war, in violation of their pledges to 
the people and in betrayal of a high trust began a reckless and whole- 
sale system of giving away the public lands that before had never been 
dreamed of. 

The American people were amazed when they learned that on the Ist 
day of July, 1862, just forty-one days after the homestead law was ap- 
proved, the same Congress, with a reckless disregard of their own action 
never before witnessed, granted to the Union and Central Pacific Rail- 
roads a magnificent belt of land forty miles wide, extending from the 
Missouri River to near the Bay of San Francisco, and containing, to the 
Union Pacific 16,115,000 acres and to the Central Pacific 15,260,000 acres. 

Thus the homestead law, by which the millions of acres of unsettled 
land was pledged to the people as a heritage to the actual settlers—to 
the men of toil who would cultivate them and make them blossom and 
bloom and bear fruit—was violated, disregarded, and set aside, and a 
most gigantic system of reckless squandering of the lands inaugurated. 
This was an entire change in our land system, both in the manner of 
disposing of the public lands and of the amounts to be given. Before 
thatdate not a single acre of the public domain was ever granted to a 
railroad or other corporation. ‘Donations of the public lands had been 
made from time to time to the States, aggregating in all 31,600,846 
acres, for the purpose of being disposed of by the States in aid of edu- 

cation, for military roads, for internal improvements, and for railroads. 
But the grants were all to the States. 

The first grant to a State for railroad pu was to the State of 
Illinois, in 1850, for the Illinois Central Railroad, and was of the saved 
sections, six sections in width on each side of the road. That State 
in making the grant to the railroad wisely reserved to herself 7 per 
cent. of the pe eng tel this road, from which she is now deriving 
nearly a half million do annually, and which will for all time to 
come contribute largely to the expense of the State government. The 
grants which followed up to 1862 were generally limited to six sections 
per mile, and in most cases the sale of the land was restricted to actual 
settlers of one hundred and sixty acres each at $2.50 per acre. 

As before remarked, until the Republican party came into power not 
an acre of the public lands had ever been granted to a railroad or other 


corporation. 

The Republican party inaugurated a new policy, and it was kept up 
by that party until we find in round numbers 200,000,000 acres of the 
public domain to railroad corporations. It is difficult for the 
mind to grasp this vast quantity. 


We see a belt eighty miles wide, extending fi I i 
y g from near Lake Superior to the 
Peale Ocean, covering some of the best agricultural, pasture, and timber lands 
the country, that has been granted tothe Northern Pacific Railroad Company. 
of Wwesee a belt forty miles in width, from the Missouri River to near the Bay 
N San Francisco, held by the Union and Central Pacific Railroad Companies. 
ear the Pacific coast we see a belt extending longitudinally through Califor- 
nia, owned by the Western and Southern Pacific Companies, which, as is well 
m8 owned and controlled by the same parties that own and control the 
tate Pacific. And we see a belt, forty miles wide, stretching through Kansas 
Colorado and New Mexico touned Arizona and old Mexico, that is repre- 


sented by the an ka and Santa Fé Railroad Company. Then an- 
other belt, eighty miles width extending across New Mexico and Arizona to 







































Topeka and Santa Fé Company. 


a te i yy me by the Atlantic and Pacific Company, being sub- 
These 


these enormous 


are but a portion of the grand belts of country covered by 
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The mind is staggered in an effort to contemplate this imperial estate 
granted to great corporations. It can only be grasped by comparison. 
You could carve out of it 1,250,000 homesteads of one hundred and 
sixty acres each. 





It is equal to two hundred and forty States the size 


of Rhode Island. It is equal in area to seven Sta‘es like Pennsylvania! 
with her 45,215 square miles; four and one-half times as large as all 


the New England States; equal to the thirteen ori; 


l States, which 
have 204,001,280 acres. The total a 


rea of Great Britain and Ireland 


is 74,137,600 acres, or but little more than one-third these grants: 
There is not among all the enlightened nations of modern Europe one 
that has an area which equals that of our railroad kings empire 
of Austro-Hungary and the kingdom of Italy, with Switzerland and 
the Netherlands added, have an area of only 250,012,720 acer 

The creation by law of this most gigantic land monopoly the world 
has ever seen must in th ry nature of things be felt ipon our i 
stitutions and upon our people. The example of the Federal Goven 


ment has been followed by some of o1 
millions of acres of their public lands to railroad corpor: 
them in large bodies to individuals All the barriers | 
down, and foreign and domestic capitalists have bean reaping a rich 
harvest for themselves in the purchase of vast areas of land. But so 
far as the people are concerned, they, through their unworthy repre- 
sentatives, have sown the wind, and they are destined to reap the 
whirlwind. 

Land monopoly has been the curse of every country in thé 
where it has obtained. The people of the Old World have str 
for hundreds of years in vain and futile 
tional system of land holdings. in vil- 
lagers who were made slaves by the great landlords have struggled for 
centuries to get back to their old system, and although their lot isnow 
much improved, it is far from being desirable. England ever since 
she adopted the old feudal system, upon theinvasion by the Normans, 
has struggled to obtain a rational system of land-holdings. Poor, 
unhappy Ireland, with her huge estates, is another familiar example: 
The only true system is that of a division of the land into small tracts 
among owners who reside upon and cultivate it. 

The whole world’s experience for thousands of years teaches this 
doctrine, and the nation which has such system to the fullest extent has 
the most prosperous people. In the proportion in which you reduce the 
small holdings of land, and as a consequence increase the number of 
large holders and tenant farmers and agricultural laborers, just in that 
proportion do you degrade the agriculturist and bring poverty and mis- 
ery upon him. 

Mr. Probyn, in his work entitled, ‘‘ Systems of Land Tenure in vari- 
ous Countries,’’ in discussing the land system of Ireland and in con- 
templating what an impartial man familiar with this subject in that 
country would suggest as reforms, says: 

He would probably set aside primogeniture, entails, and strict settlements 
On large estates held by corporations he would look with no friendly eye. The 
“dead hand” fills him with peculiar horror. He everywhere wishes to see the 
living hand grasping the living soil. 

Mr. Francis A. Walker, in his very recent work entitled ‘* Land and 
its Rent,’’ in discussing the subject of small holdings and the advan- 
tages presented by such a system, says: 

The “magic of property”’ in transmuting the bleak rock into the blooming 
garden, the barren gand of the seashore into the richest mold, has been told by 
a hundred travelers and economists since Arthur Young’s day. In his tireless 
activity, ‘‘ from the rising of the lark to the lodging of the lamb,”’ in his unceasing 
vigilance against every form of waste, in his sympathetic care of the drooping 
vine, the broken bough, the tender young of the flock and the herd, in his inti- 
mate knowledge of the character and capability of every field, and ofevery corner 
of every field within his narrow domain, in his peenesate devotion to the land 
which is all his own, which was his father’s before him, which will be his son's 
after him, the peasant, the small proprietor, holds the secret of an economic 
virtue which even the power of machinery can scarcely overcome. 

Let us see what the effect of this ominously wrong system has been 
upon the agricuiturists of this country. 

The following table exhibits the number of farms of different sizes 
held in the United States and Territories in 1870 and 1880 respectively: 
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world 
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ittempts to get back to a ra- 


Number of farms in United States in the census years 1870 and 1880. 











¢ TIncrease+- 

SX 
1880. 1570. Decrease— 
Under three acres...............c00000+ 4, 352 6, 875 — 2,523 
Three to ten acres........ 134, 889 172, 021 -82, 132 
Ten to twenty acres..... cesccerscescorsers| 204, 749 294, 607 39, 858 
Twenty to fifty acres...........ccccccecerseorereeeesereeees 81,474 847,614 46, 140 
Total decrease in the number of sma!! on. 
farms in ten years ............-.-.« ‘ ccesanilal 140, 653 
Fifty to one hundred acres ie 1, 032, 910 754, 221 L278, 689 
One hundred to five hundred acres.. Pee 1, 6%5 983 965 O54 4-130, 929 
Five hundred to one thousand acres............... 75, W712 5, 873 : ), O99 
From one thousand acres Up.......ccccseeeseceeees 28, 578 3,720 24, 858 


Total number of farm..................000200-20- 4,008, 907 +1, 348, 922 








Total increase in the number of large | 
farms in ten years...............+-+- naie ceastileabotiag ee oy 494, 566 


It will be observed that there bas been a marked increase in the num- 
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ber of large farms, they having increased, from 1870 to 1880, 494,566, 
while the small farms have decreased in number 140,653. This speaks 
volumes, and to the student of history is a solemn warning, which fills 
his heart with sadness for the future of our country. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we have not only made great land monopolists of 
corporations, which, as John Randolph, with bitter sarcasm, yet biting 
truth, declared, ‘‘ have neither souls to damn nor bodies to kick,’’ but 
aliens and foreign corporations are gradually absorbing vast tracts of 
our best lands, until we find that already it is but little trouble to set 
out a list of owners of an aggregate of more than 20,000,000 of acres 
in tracts ranging from 5,000 to 5,000,000 each. I append a list of a 
few of such alien holders. I doubt not a careful examination of the 
subject would develop a list much more extensive that the one given 
below: 







































An English syndicate, No. 3, in 'Texas...............0. saudectepésevsetiibinditacineunys 3, 000, 000 
The Holland Land Company, New Mexico....... 4, 500, 000 
Sir Edward Reid, and a syndicate, in Florida................cccce-ceececeeeenereee 2,000, 000 


English syndicate, in Mississippi...................00..+. i 
Marquis of Tweedale..................... 
Phillips, Marshall, & Co., Lon 
German syndicate................ 


Anglo-American syndicate, } Seo 750, 000 
Bryan H. Evans, of London, in Mississippi.................... eoeesee 700, 000 
ee 425, 000 
Bees Tae CORO, Bit TR ccc nsrceeesocpresincascesesbsccesntssccsoscnapengesecn 320, 000 
William Whalley, M. P., Peterboro, England....................0... 310, 000 
Missouri Land Company, Edinburgh, Scotland..... 300, 000 
Robert Tennant, of London.................. es Se 230, 000 
Dundee Land Company, Scotland... 247,000 
ES ae 120, 000 
Benjamin Newgas, Liverpool ..... 100, 000 
Lord Houghton, in Florida.... 0, 

Lord Dunraven, in Colorado...... ca oo 

English Land Company, in Florida.... 50, 

English Land Company, in Arkansas............. 50, 


Albert Peel, M. P., Leicestershire, England .. 
Sir J. L. Kay, Yorkshire, England .................... 
Alexander Grant, of London, in Kansas......... 


a 
AS 


English syndicate (represented by Close Brothers) Wisconsin... 110, 
M. Ellerhauser, of Halifax, Nova Scotia, in West Virginia.......... 600, 
A Scotch syndicate, in Florida......... eR 500, 


A. Boysen, Danish consul, in Milwaukee... oa ae 
Missouri Land Company, of Edinburgh, Scotland... ........... Senacsoonsameness 


In addition to this, Mr. Speaker;we have interlopers, foreigners, and 
others, without any right whatever, squatting upon and fencing up 
tracts of thousands of acres of the public lands, and driving from them 
with shotguns the actual settlers who desire to make a home upon 
them. So great has this evil become that this House at this session has 
passed a bill to declare such inclosures a nuisance and providing penal- 
ties for thus fencing up the public lands. I append a list, furnished 
by the Secretary of the Interior in response toa resolution of Congress, 
which gives such as have been brought to the notice of the Secretary. 
How many more such cases exist and the thousands of acres included 
it is impossible to tell: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., January 23, 1884. 

Sir: I am in receipt, by your reference, of a letter dated the 16th instant, from 
Hon. L. E. Payson, a member of the Committee on Public Lands of the House 
of Representatives, in which he asks to be furnished, for the use of the commit- 
tee, such information and facts as may be in possession of the Department in 
regard to the alleged evils wing out of the unauthorized fencing of the — 
lic lands by individuals and corporations for grazing purposes and for the ben- 
efit alone of the parties making the inclosures, as well as suggestions as toa 
remedy for such evils. 

In reply I have the honor to state that the foliowing cases of unlawful fencing 
of the public domain have been submitted to you by this office with the recom- 
mendation that the Attorney-General of the United States be requested to have 
proper suits instituted to compel the removal of the fences, namely, the inclosure 
of W. J. Wilson, containing about 40,000 acres of public lands in Kansas and Ne- 
braska, reported tothe Department June 2and October 9, 1883 ; the tracts fenced 
by Nichols, Beach & Co., Keith & Hershey, in Lincoln County, Nebraska, con- 
taining 1,083.31, 1,413.38, and 380.38 acres, respectively, reported to the Depart- 
ment September 1, 1883; the inclosure of about 5,000 acres of land in Mancos 
Cafion, Coloradc, by John White, reported upon August 25, 1883; the inclosure 
of Weber Cafion, Colorado, containing about 6,000 acres, by one Alberson, re- 
ported upon September 27, 1883; the inclosure of Chick, wne & Co., con- 
taining about 30,000 acres, in Colorado, re December 17, 1883; and the 
Brighton Ranch Company's inclosure, containing about 52,000 acres of land in 
Custer County, Nebraska, reported to the Department Jauuary 10, 1884. 

This office has been advised, through the Department, that the proper United 
States district attorneys have been directed by the Attorney-General to institute 
suits, as recommended, in all the cases except thatof Chick, Browne & Co, Re- 
ports have been received by this office from one of the 1 agents, showing 
the fencing of two tracts of public lands in Eastern Colorado, one of which con- 
tains about 720,000 acres, and the other about 8,000 acres. Noaction has yet been 
taken on these reporis on account of the large amount of other business which 
has precedence and demands immediate attention. 

This office, having been advised through the Department of Justice that one 
Swan et al. had fenced a large tract of public land in Wyoming Territory, the 
agent was thereupon instructed to confer with the United States district attor- 
ney for said Territory, and to proceed to investigate the case with a view of ob- 
taining such evidence as might be deemed necessary to sustain a suit which was 
proposed to be instituted against the parties on account of the fencing. The 
suit was afterward commenced in the supreme court of the Territory in the 
name of the United States,and a judgment obtained against the parties. (See 
Bramard’s Legal i = 

In the several cases refe to fraudulent entries were made by or at the in- 
stance and in the interest of the owners of the ranches of the valuable tracts 
within the inclosures, and in one case the parties entered, under the pre-emption 
law, all of the lands, or nearly so, upon which their fence was located, in the 
names of their relatives and employés, many of whom resided in the county, 
and none of whom ever attempted to comply with the law, evidently for the 
“4 of preventing settlers from takin other lands within the inclosure. 

There appears to be no law under which the parties can be prosecuted crimi- 
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and then that these facts should be examined by this office, and if de: 
cient, by this office submitted to the Department, and by the Dey 
Attorney-General, and by him to the proper United States district attr, 
is required to examine the facts, 
is had u 
court. 

lands, and legitimate claimants are prevented from going upon 
the same. 
ment, its only effect is to compel the parties to remove their fences 


which I state, among other things in reference to the subject, that— 


stock-raising enterprises ne unlawful appropriation of the publi: 
Legal settlements by citizens of t ] 

travel is interrupt 
mails through the existence of these inclosures. wr 
the use of violence to intimidate settlers or expel them from the inc|ox 


settlement and entry.” 





making it a penal offense for any person to build or retain a fence, « 
a trespass on any public land to which he has no claim under th« 


taining fencing, or committing trespasse$ on said lands. 
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nally for the fencing; and in order to maintain a civil suit it is nec: Seary i; 

first place to have the case thoroughly investigated for the Purpose of obtai., the 
the exact description of the land inclosed and all facts in regard to the ¢. 8 





Martment tr +. 


; prepare the papers, and see that proper a. 
n the parties, after which other long delays are necessari|y 
uring all this time the intruders retain control over the (G; 


caused in 
i vernment 
anc ure . 
When judgment is obtained, if it should be in favor of the ( a es 





Your attention is respectfully called to my annual report for 18+3 page 30). i: 


“The practice of inclosing public Jands by private persons and con panic 


exclusive use as stock ranges is extensively continued in States and Terris... 

west of the Mississippi River. eal 

thousand acres. Special agents report that they have ridden many n roug 

single inclosures, and that the same often contain much fine farming lands, ~~ 
* * * 


These ranges sometimes cover severa] }))); 


“ Foreign as well as American capital is understood to be largely jnyeste. 


ne country are arbitrarily pro! 
,and complaints have been made of th: d 
Reports have | 





“A frequent incident to this control of large bodies of land isthe a 


jult 


of title by stock-owners to the valleys, water courses, and other especialy 
able lands within the inclosures by means of fraudulent or fictitious eps, 
caused to be made under the pre-emption, homestead, and desert-land | 


Investigations of such entries are in progress in several districts. 
7. * * + . ” 


“T renew the application that an act be passed imposing penalties for th, 
lawful inclosures of public lands, and preventing by force and intimidatio 


4 lepal 


I would therefore suggest that it be recommended to Congress to pass a Jaw 
r to commit 
laws of the 
United States, or to encourage or assist in any way others in building or maip. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
N. C. McFARLAND, Commissioner 
Hon. H. M. Tevuer, Secretary of the Interior. : 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washington, March 3 
Dear Sie: Referring to our conversation on the subject of foreign con 
controlling inclosures of the public lands, I send you the inclosed memorand 
which I think contains the facts you wanted. The land described, with the 
exception of perhaps a few thousand acres, is all Government land. 
Very respectfully, yours, 


1884 


panies 


H. M. TELLER, Seeretarn 
Hon. L. E. Payson, Houscof Representatives. 


The Arkansas Cattle Company have fenced in the following described pu 
land in the States of Colorado and Kansas, viz: 

Beginn on the north bank of the Arkansas River, on the line between see 
tions 19and 20 in township 23 south, range 41 west, and running a northerly 
direction to section 20 in township 15 south, range 4l west; thence a northwest- 
erly direction to section 20 in township 15 south, range 44 west; thence a south- 
westerly direction to southeast corner of section 36 in township 15 south, range 
48 west; thence a southerly direction to the northeast corner of township 19 
south, range 48 west.and thence a southeasterly direction to the bank of t! 
river in section 26, township 22south, range 46 west of the sixth principal merid- 
ian. Also all that other tract or parcel of land being on the south side of t! 
Arkansas River; in Bent County, Colorado, and bounded as follows, viz: Begin- 
ning on the south bank of the Arkansas River on the east line of township 3 
south, range 42 west, and running south on said township line to th: ne 
of said township; thence west along the south line of said townsliip to nid 
dle of section 33 in said township, and thence north to the Arkansas Kiver on 
the north line of section 21 in said township. 

oe appears to be about forty townships, or 921,600 acres, embraced in t! 
closure. 

On March 24, 1884, Secretary Teller sent to the House a supplemental! report 
relative to unlawful fencing of public lands in the State of Nebraska, The re- 

isa al one,made by United States deputy surveyor G. W. Fairchild. 

r. Fairchild says: 

The whole country embraced in my contract (Northwestern Nebraska) is oc- 
— and run by capitalists engeged in cattle-raising, who have hundreds of 
miles of wire fence constructed to inclose all desirable land, including water 
courses, to for: : barriersfor their cattle and to prevent settlers from occupying 
the land. They also represent that they have desert and timber claims upo 
the land they have inclosed. Upon their fences they have posted st interva 
notices as follows: “‘ The who opens this fence had better look out for! 
scalp.”’ The fences are built often so as to inclose several sections in one stock 
ranch, and the ranches are joined together from the mountains clear round to 
the mountains n. Persons going there, intending to settle, are also informed 
that if they settle on the land the ranchmen will freeze them out; and they will 
not employ a man who settles on or claims land, and that he can not get ca 
ee from any cattle-men in the whole country. 

y chief object in addressing you is to report the wholesale destructor 
valuable timber on the Government land of this whole region by the cotter 
who pretend to own and raise it. There are acres after acres of lure stumps, 
which but a short time ago were growing timber. There were thousids ol 
logs cut during last summer and hauled out to accessible points, tv 'x 1 for 
fences, canals, landing-chutes, and houses in Nebraska and Wyoming 


With all the curses which we have heard heaped upon the land sy~ 
tem of England and the land monopoly of England and Wales, it 150° 
comparison to our own. The great landholders of England are mere 
“ pygmies ” when compared with our “‘giants.”? In a recent work : 
titled “ Land and labor in the United States,’’ by William C. Moo¢y, 
the author, at page 88 of his book, gives the following as the size 
English land holdings: 

The following is a listof the whole number of land-owners in England d 

ales who are of 50,000 and more acres of land each, and the acts’ 


amount of their holdings, by which it will be seen that there are but three ¥ = 
own more than 100,000 acres each, and no one has an estate that reaches 20 
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Talk about giving the 2,000,000 soldiers who served in the last war 












Farl — 51.538 | One hundred and sixty acres of publiclandeach! Every thinking per: 
Eat cof Cleveland 106, 650 | Son knows that the policy of the Republican party has made this wise 
Bar! of Derby....-.-+++- 56,598 | and beneficent policy utterly impossible, and the pretense by the mem- 
Duke of Devonshire. 148, 629 ; : - : 


Duke Mcontield..... 66,101 | bers of that party that any such thing is contemplated is, in the light 


Laret [ondesbOTOUgh avceseesssseeeesevsessssseennseeeeseecenenserssee sretreeseeeeneeeeees 525 655 of the facts, the sheerest nonsence. The lands which have been wan-= 
farl Londsdale..... anges vos aaa | tonly wasted by that party in building up giant land monopolies is 
Dake of Nord eee se ee a ve 55,259 sufficient to have given every soldier of all our wars now liv ing and 
a eee no 61,095 | the widows of such as have died one hundred acres of the public do® 
Duke of Rutland.. sereeeeseneeseees pan pa ns | main. There is now left, after the fourteen years of uninterrupted 
Lady Wile ‘sreerrssseesese 1" 539 | Republican rule, of agricultural land less than one-foutth of an acre 
aie Yarboroug el Tinos Aacsteccescsserscoserescemeccenee GAGE | GMO: 1 


The same author adds: But, Mr. Speaker, the Republican party had an opportunity afforded 


it to repair some of the wrong done the people of the United States in 

But in the United cee, Se bee a. ececeiee in Philadelphia with his | squandering 200,000,000 acres of the public domain upon greedy, grasp- 

acres; two butchers in Yalifornia with and more acres; a cattle- | ; ‘ai ¢ ati : an “g 29 ti > are Gree ‘thin 

anne New Mexico with his 750,000 acres; and numbers of them in Texas ing railroad corporations. In each grant made a time was fixed within 

— neres are counted by hundreds of thousands. In the great Northwest | Which the roads should be completed. On the 2d day of May, 1882, 
the land holdings for —— ee grain, Brass, and vegetabiee— the time for the completion of the last grant expired. 

: dreds, range to 50, acres and upward, occupied by tenants, or machin- The ti re 20 at} , ~N ' aoific or: P AY a 

vas e woh The whole country, from the Mississippi to the Pacific, is The time for the completion of the Northern 1 acific grant of 47,000, - 

(ry no, they are not dots—is patched with these huge holdings. In com- 000 acres expired on the 4th day of July, 1879. Some of the roads 


parison with the monopoly of the Jands here shown that of the English land- | were never constructed at all, and many of them were not constructed 
lords appears quite insignificant, And yet we are only in the third decade of | within the time, but the Supreme Court having decided that these 
our movement. 


grants vested from the beginning in the corporations, and on the for 
feiture of the grant an act of Congress is necessary to restore the lands 
to the public domain, the Departments of the Government treated these 
i grants as still existing, notwithstanding the forfeiture. I present a 
Office, develops the fact that there remains to-day unoccupied less than | table from the annual reports of the Secretary of the Interior for 1880-’81, 


50,000,000 acres of agricultural public lands in the United States, and | volume 2, page 318, which presents in detail a large number of these 
that includes the irrigable public lands. grants at that time. 


This great absorption of the public lands has gone on with such 
marvelous and startling rapidity that an examination of the History 
and Statistics of the Public Domain, just issued from the General Land 








Land grants which have been forfeited by the failure of the corporations to complete their roads in conformity with law. 
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bait : | Acres. 
a eiirccrctcesceccessnscccocessnocesercccoccsnccose:| MA MDMSEMIIDE.....0-<0 cvcccsces| AUS, 11,1856 | State...... 6 miles. 15 miles.. ai 652, 800. 00 
A dian dattantectcert icvescecconcecsccbesecocsscecosscoce Alabama and Florida... May 17,1856 | States. 6 miles..... 15 miles, 419, 520. 00 
Coosa and Tennessee.... os June 3, 1856 | State....... 6 miles....| 15 miles 32, 480. 00 
Mobile and Girard....... spaniel .---| June 3, 1856 |...... do...... 6 miles....| 15 miles....!..... 840, 880, 00 
Coosa and Chattanooga......... ciielidsliibbinestsnecsqeentoce ss} June 3, 1856 |......do........, 6 miles....) 15 miles,...!..........cccecee- 150, 000, 00 
Alabama and Chattanooga, fermerly Northeast and § June 3, 1856 | State......... 6 miles..... 15 miles..... Apr. 10, 1869 897, 990. 00 
Alabama, and Wills Valley Railroads. 
a ttettictiesnpatieveccsnsnssécccccesseccocesessececosese May 17, 1856 |......do........| 6 miles. 15 miles. 1, 568, 729. 87 
a in asicrntaccbbnesnncescccoovees conse loceocesed 1 .| May 17, 1856 |......do........, 6 miles,.... 15 miles....'........ 183, 153. 99 
North isiana and Texas, formerly Vicksburg, Shreveport | Louisiana .................. June 3,1856 ......do...... 6 miles....| 15 mailes....|...ccccoccscecoccsces 610, 880. 00 
and Texas Railroad. , 
New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg...................ccc00ssss0s jeseeesees a Mar. 3,1871 | Company. 20 miles...., 30 miles....).....s6....20000+2| 3,800,000. 00 
Saint Louis and Iron Mountain...... .-| Missouri... July 4,1866 | State...... is) SP Riise iccniennceriaciins 640, 000. 00 
s Arkansas.. .| Feb. 9,1853 | States....... 6 miles..... 15 miles. } “ 
Little Rock and Fort I cnstiieeennensinceenearmrsenenees§ aiicenest... | July 28, 1866 |..... aa 10 miles... 20 miles, f s**t" 1. 009, 296. 34 
es irscnavecencccsvaceseccces is scestboaiinn June 3, 1856 | State.......... 6 miles....) 15 miles....)............000.000 355, 420. 00 
Houghton and Ontonagon, formerly Marquette and Onto- } in June 3,1856 |...... cass 6 miles...., 15 miles...) June 18,1864) 5-5 515 04 
Nek wr ae ale an ee ee Mar. 3, 1865 |...... do........, 10 miles...) 20 miles....| May 20, 1868 | § ssl 
North Wisconsin, formerly Saint Croix an ke Superior, | : 3 June 8, 1856 |...... do........, 6 miles....! 15 miles. } — ie hO 
and branch to Bayfield. Wisconsin May 5, 1864 .......do......... 10 miles..... 20 miles. § May 5,1864| 1,408, 455. 69 
Wisconsin Central, formerly Portage, Winnebago and Su- ........ iso dciiecteidiaeaniee May 5, 1864 |...... do........, 10 miles....; 20 miles...., Apr. 9,1874| 1, 800,000.00 
perior. 
Saint Paul and Pacific, Saint Vincent extension, formerly } eae { Mar. 3,1857| Territory... 6 miles.... 15 miles... Mar. 3,1873 )., 
branch to Red River of the North. f | Minnesota...........--4| Mar, 3/1865 | State......../ 10 miles... 20 miles....| June 22, 1874 | 5 2» 900, 000 00 
Saint Paul and Pacific, Bratnerd branch, formerly branch to as {| July 12,1862 |..... do........| 6 miles....| 15 miles...., Mar. 3,1873 11 g-5 go9 00 
Lake Superior. Sts (| Mar. 3,1865 |......do......... 10 miles....; 20 miles.....: Jume 22, 1874 | 5 °°" 
Hastings and Dakota. i ida Lai asc necnnnessccgnotell July 4,1866 |......do......... 10 miles....| 20 miles....'......... ‘ 550, 000 00 
Oregon Central oe We ccceccataveneresoust May 4,1870| Company. 20 miles....| 25 miles....'......... as 1, 200, 000 00 
Atlantic and Paci Various... -..| July 27, 1866 |...... do....... EE rE accents aisadineiniinan 42, 000, 000 00 
Texas Pacific.........0.. vedas wee cecereeseovenees { ees a eae accel ier DO iecvsencl sonscovens eva] scosesesnes --| 18,000,000 00 
Northern Pacific.............c0s000+» Aaah iliclbsictseisieecccndal<cisersces}eccscssodll® woccvccscocecccessecess July 2. 1864 |... do di alie a NbendictdRisudihesivavsineniolnsimsanncscusids 48, 215, 400 00 





aches cece ab bonipoe-e Cnc ecovev.eocsesvassooecotpncseetvocenetsnoossssensuonses esterevetescsonee sesseeree 128, 472, 161.13 
Length in miles of railroads as definitely located a, toa Fc: ; ; ; 


Piccosseceeceusevecs cescceece 12, 080. 00 


Number of miles of railroad completed before expiration of grants 3,151. 28 





Such was the condition of these grants when the Forty-seventh Con- | people. It leans for support upon the thousands of corporations which 
gress assembled in December, 1882. The Republican party had a ma- | its legislation has built up and fostered at the expense of the people. 
jority in that body. Already the murmurings of discontent at these But the sublimity of cheek necessary to promulgate the following 
immense grants and the demand for the forfeiture of every acre which | resolution, which appears in the platform of that party adopted at Chi- 
had not been earned by the building of the roads according to contract | cago last year, can only be found inthe ranks of that party. Here itis: 
swe ened throughout the land. Early in January bills were intro- The public lands are a heritage of the people of the United States, and should 
duced in the House by J HOLMAN, Judge Coss, and others, declar- | be reserved as far as possible for small holdings of actual settlers. We are op- 

y ’ ’ ? 
ing these lands forfeited. That Congress was in session more than | posed to the acquisition of large tracts of these lands by corporations or indi- 


twel mon : . viduals, especially when such holdin:s are in the hands of non-resident aliens, 
led cana ee its existence, and yet not a single acre of that and we will endeavor to obtain such legislation as will tend to correct this evil. 


We demand of Congress the speedy forfeiture of all land grants which aoe 
That Congress journed and nothing iti lapsed by reason of non-compliance with acts of incorporation in all cases where 
lands which ad fae dame toward forfeiting these use hes been noattempt in good faith to perform the conditions of such grants. 
ich honestly belong to the people, but the great corporations : . 5 

to which tet pospension of nearly a hundred million acres of land Mr. Speaker, if I am not incorrectly informed, on the very day and 
‘o which they no shadow of a right. With that party the voice | near the very hour that platform was adopted the members of that party 
of the great corporations, of monopoly, is greater than the will of the upon this floor were filibustering against a bill to forfeit one of these 
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unearned grants. And it is a notorious fact that nearly all the oppo- LANDS FORFEITED TO THE UNITED STATES. 
sition to the forfeitures came from that side of the House. Again, al- Bills pending in the House, favorably reported by the Committee 


though some of the bills passed this House daily in the first session of | declaring certain lands heretofore granted to the following railroaac +. 
this Congress, and many of them have been in the Senate for a long | feited to the United States: — 


time, yet with one or two exceptions none of them have passed that . hove 
body. New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad______ 903 910 
And, Mr. Speaker, the policy of that party is indi‘ ted not only by | Oregon and California Railroad ----.-.-- ————— . 3,701, 369 
ite acti. in Congress, but the whole country has just been startled to | Marquette, Houghton and Ontonagon Railroad____._____ 627 990 
learn that one of the last acts of the retiring Secretary of the Interior | Ontonagon and Brulé River Railroad -----.-._-__. ne «=| On 
has been to engage his whole force for days, and perhaps weeks, in | Marquette and State Line Railroad --------.._____ , 540. G42 
issuing patents to the lands granted to what is known as the “‘ Back- | Northern Pacific Railroad (estimated) ~---.-----_.-..___ 48,215, o4 
bone land grant,”’ in Louisiana, amounting to about 700,000 acres, | Southern Pacific Railroad - --.~------ o-------------- 7, 500. 000 
Bills were pending in Congress at the time for its forfeiture, and an | H. R. 7238, to restore all lands held in indemnity limits 
earnest protest signed by Senator VAN Wyck, Mr. Coss, Mr. Hox- for railroad and wagon-road companies, and for other 
MAN, Mr. Lewis, and Mr. HENLEY against issuing such patents. But purposes, Over ~---------~------------------- ----100, 000, 009 
the protest was unheeded, and the grant has been confirmed by letters —_———.. 
patent. 161, 720, 914 
SE SECS, CF SS CEPR LAER. Of all these none but the grant to the Texas Pacific, 14,309.7 
But, Mr, Speaker, let us look at the record of the Democratic party | passed the Senate and become law. Some others passed the \ 


upon this subject. I have already shown that the first homestead bill | the present session of the Forty-eighth Congress, but with such ameng. 
ever introduced in this House was introduced by Stephen A. Douglas, | ments as prevented them from receiving the sanction of the House 
and the first bill ever introduced in the Senate was by Andrew John- The Committee on Public Lands have also favorably reported a bil] 
son, both of whom were at the time leaders in the Democratic party. | prohibiting the holding of lands byaliens. The report made hy Judy 
I have also seen that the Democratic party passed through this House | OATES, of Alabama, is a very able document, and presents very cogent 
the first homestead bill which was ever passed in it. I have also seen | reasons for the enactment of the bill intoalaw. It should be passwd. 
that the Democratic party during the nearly sixty years of its powerin | and thus prevent the accumulation of lands in the hands of citizens of 
the Government never granted an acre of the public lands toa corpora- | other governments who have no interest in our own except to speca. 
tion. Hence, when that party surrendered power March 4, 1861, it | late upon lands which should be given to actual settlers. 
did so with a homestead bill passed the previous Congress and our mag- We have thus seen that while the Democratic party has been true ty 
nificent public domain carefully husbanded. the people, and as between the people and the great corporations—ag. 
¢ The uniform policy of that party had been to acquire and husband | gregated capital and monopoly —they have stood by the people, the 
the public lands for the benefit of the Government and the people. The | Republican party has violated its promises, betrayed the people into the 
people having decided, at the last election, that the Republican party | hands of the corporations, and then refused them the partial relief 
was unworthy, and elected a large majority of Democrats tothis body, it | which was still in reach and to which they were so justly entitled 
became the duty of that party to respond to the voice of the people and | And now to make their record still more sinuous they hypocritically 
restore to the public domain such of the public lands as were not earned | declare that they are in favor of the forfeiture of these lands. It is not 
and beyond the reach of forfeiture to the Government, to attempt, in | true, and I warn the people that that party will never forfeit these 
some degree at least, to right the great wrong done them by the Repub- | lands. Their professions in that direction are a mere hollow pretense 
lican party in violation of its pledges, and which it refused to right in | and a sham. ; 
the last Congress. How well that party has adhered to its antecedents And now in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I desire to again say that J deem 
and kept faith with the people a glance at our Calendar will show. I | these measures of vast and far-reaching consequence. No wan can 
desire to call the attention of this House and the country to what has | study the land systems of the different countries of the world, asI have 
been done. done within the last week, and observe how uniformly for hundreds of 
* On the 2ist day of January, 1884, the following resolution, intro- | years the monopoly of land, the ownership of the land by the few, has 
duced by Judge HoLMAN, passed this House: brought poverty, misery, and distress, and how the opposite, or the di- 
Resolved, That in the judgment of this House ail the public lands heretofore | Vision of the land and its ownership by the many, has had the opposite 


granted to States and corporations to aid in the construction of railroads, so far effect, without feeling deeply the importance of our action upon this 
as the same are now subject to forfeiture by reason of the non-fulfillment of the | subject; that notwithstanding the solemn warnings of history, we are 
ee ne debe par Seed to he pabiinddene to be declared forfeited to the | rushing with headlong speed into the very system which has proven # 
) Resolved, That it is of the highest publie interest that the laws touching the | baleful in other countries. Let us take warning and reverse our course 


ublic lands should be so framed and administered as to ultimately secure free- {| ere it is too late. 
Boia therein to the greatest number of citizens; and to that end all laws facili- 


















tating speculation in the public lands or authorizing or permitting the entry or a eo ra 
= = thereof _ large ae to pads meee and - ah pene me 
to agriculture (subject unty grants and those in ueation 
oO t to be reserved for the benefitof actual and bona fide settlers, and di Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 








of under the a of the homestead laws only. 
§% Resolved, That the Committee on the Public Lands is hereby instructed to re- 
port to the House bills to carry into effect the views expressed in the foregoing 









resolutions; that said committee shall be authorized to report such bills at any SPEECH 
time, subject only to revenue and appropriation bills; and the same shall in 
like order be entitled to consideration. oF 





This resolution gave the Committee on Public Lands a right to re- HON. HENRY H. BINGH AM, 


port at any time, and distinctly committed the House to the 

















of the pre-emption and timber-culture laws and the disposal of the OF PEXESYLVANIA, 
public lands to actual settlers under the homestead laws only. t ITA TIVES 
& As to the work done by this House during this Suneare refer to In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIY ~ 
the following lists of bills passed by the House and of others reported Tuesday, February 10, 1885. 
favorably by the Committee on Public Lands but not yet passed: The House being in Committee of the Whole am Be state ofthe Tnion, and 
i i »ropriations for the 
LANDS FORFEITED TO THE UNITED STATES. hates — Post Dake tend hotest Sui ending June 30, 13%, 
Bills passed the House declaring certain lands heretofore granted to | #24 for other purposes— 
the following railroads forfeited to the United States: Mr. BINGHAM said: 
r A Mr. CHAIRMAN: Before entering upon the discussion of the severil 
‘The Gulf and Ship Island Railroad_--.................. 652, 800 of the bil) now before the House I desire to state, in view 
Tuscaloosa and Mobile Railroad ...................... 688, 800 | of the remarks made yesterday by the gentleman from Michigan (Mr 
Coosa and Tennessee Railroad _............_.__-.-.___. 140, 060 | Horr], that the several sections of this bill referring to inland or nil 
Savannah and Albany Railroad (estimated) --__........-. 900, 000 | way mail ion, as submitted by the committee, received the 
iNew Orleans and State Line Railroad .~-............... 120, 800 | indorsement of the Committee on the Post-Office and |’ost-ltoads. l 
(Little Rock and Fort Smith Rai‘road .............--.-. 1, 057, 024 | desire to state, as one member of that committee, that they neve’™ 
SReene PAGS BIG ccc nqnteweteniatnenntieneninttiutits 14, 309, 2760 | ceived the unanimous approval of the committee; but, on the other 
Oregon Central Railroad ............-...........-..... 1, 130, 880 | hand, the bill as reported by that committee was essentially differa\ 
California and ReleeR.... . 2. napipesvnsctaapan 2, 126, 526 Y rey ere od from the paragraph now under consideration. Be 
‘Atlantic and ‘Pacific Railroad ............-............ 49, 294, 883 youd simple statement upon the subject of inland mail transport 
Sioux City and Saint Paul Railroad.................-.. 85, 654 | tion it is not at this time to discuss the general ques®™ 
Mr. TOWNSHEND. It is not different as to the principles “ ba 






Total ...cnnccicdovscenoss ecesencwccesaccncaces 71, 307,134! bill. The gentleman will not claim that. 
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‘ih BINGHAM. No; not with reference to the general principles 
. + 
of — pi WNSHEND. Only different as to the rates. 
Mr BINGHAM. I desire tocongratulate the Committee on Appro- 
ations for their liberal and generous action in the make-up of this 
ropriation bill, especially with reference to the legislation included 
and submitted. I regard many of the paragraphs as more than wise 
and involving radical changes earnestly demanded by the people in the 
administration of the Department of Posts in this country. 


Chairman, that one of the most important committees of this House, 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, after having held their 
many meetings and formulated their public measures during two sessions 
of this Congress, should not have been allowed a single day for their 
discussion before the House. _ 

It is but one of the very limited number of committees that has not 
been given a day in court for the considczation of their proposed legis- 
jation; and we come to this House to-day only after having made an 
earnest appeal to the gentleman in charge of this appropriation to con- 
sent to incorporate on the bill important amendments that should have 
heen deliberated upon in the House and consummated after a full and 
fair debate, wherein the merits of the measures recommended and the 
convenience of the people might have had a hearing, and not under the 
rule be subject to a point of order when we come to consider the bill 

agraphs. 
"ienoee te which I desire principally to refer in the half hour at 
my disposal is with reference to the change from one-half an ounce to 
one ounce as the maximum weight for the 2-cent rate. It is well for 
this House to understand the principle thatin the classification of post- 
ages mail letters pay 64 cents a pound under our 2-cent rate; under the 
scent rate they paid 96 cents a pound. Your newspapers issued from 
known offices of publication go through the mail at the rate of 2 cents 
a pound, and it is wisely proposed in this bill that they shall go at 
the rate of 1 cent per pound—sixty-four cents a pound for letter mat- 
ter, 2centsfor newspapers; and I think the only bill that the Post-Office 
Committee has succeeded in carrying through this House during the 
present Congress was the reduction in the rate of the transportation on 
transient newspapers, carrying them through the mails at 4 cents per 
pound, or 1 cent for four ounces, instead of the old rate of 8 cents per 
and. 

The third-class matter is composed of circulars, books and general 
publications, which pay the 8-cent rate. Merchandise transportation 
pays 16 cents; and it is perhaps proper for me to state here that let- 
ter-matter, paying 64 cents per pound, makes the profit or net results 
to the Government by which the losses on the second, third, and 
fourth class mail matterare made up. Letter matter, in the collection 
of the revenues of the Post-Office Department, pays about 56 per cent. 
of the total. 

I have made the statement as to the charges for the different rates of 
matter, in order to bring forcibly before the House the fact that while 
newspapers can go through the mails at 2 cents a pound sealed com- 
munications are charged at the rate of 64 centsa pound. This meas- 
ure of reduction has not only received the examination of the Post- 
Office Department but it has been regarded as of so much importance 
that President Arthur, in his annual message, invited the attention of 
Congress to the subject. 

Permit me to read his recommendation: 

lo, the recommendation of the Postmaster-General that the unit of 
weight in the rating of first-class matter should be one ounce instead of one- 
half ounce, as it now is. In view of the statistics farnished by the Department 


it may well be doubted whether the change would result in any loss of revenue ; 
that it would greatly promote the convenience of the public is beyond dispute. 


Postmaster-General Gresham, in his last annual report to Congress, 
went into this subject critically and with great detail. The present 
Postmaster-General repeats the recommendation of his predecessor, and 
in the minimum basis 01 weight on 
largely reaching the convenience of 
I will read to the House his recommendation: 


I renew the recommendation of my predecessor, that the unit of weight in 
rating letters and sealed packages (first-class matter) be changed from one-half 
ounce. 


in several large offices it is found that less than 6 per 
Ss all the letters conveyed in the mails exceed half an ounce in weight, 
evident, thatan increase of the unit of weight to one ounce would 
dimsiniah the revenues but very little, and there is reason to believe this dimi- 
ution would be more than compensated by the increased postage on small 
packages, which, heretofore sent as third or fourth class matter, would, in the 
event of the proposed change, be sealed and sent as first-class matter. 
fimo te believed the proposed change would result in a material saving of 
sealed Post-office by largely obviating the necessity of examining un- 
then pockages with a of detecting written matter, and would diminish 
Guten heanes in small packages, since sealed matter is less liable to loss 


This measure in addition has received the unanimous al of 

, approval o 

your Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads; and had a day been 
sven for the consideration of our bills I am well assured that after in- 
‘elligent and full discussion this House would have approved the 


It is well for us to remember that there has been no change in the 


Permit me | 
to state that to my mind it is a singular condition of public affairs, Mr. | 
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basis of weight in letter matter since 1851. There have been changes 
on all divisions covering every other classification of mail matter, but 
weight of letter matter stands to-day as it was enacted in 1851. Her 
Majesty’s Government changed the basis of the weight of letters in 
1871, and every succeeding report of the department points with grati: 
fication to the general public convenience secured by the change, not 
only so far as it concerns the demands of the people, but in additien 
refers to the increased revenues that came to the Bri 

We have been instructed this much 
cents to 2 cents: that the people when they c to their cor- 
respondence or their communications s ned to accept a 
higher rate of postage, and sent their circulars or their postal-card com- 
munications through the mails as sealed correspondence. A change 
from 3 cents to 2 cents made this great inroad on the postal card, 
namely, the annual increase in the postal card averaged 14 per cent 
Immediately upon the going into effect of the 2-cent rate the first year 
postal cards lost their average 14 per cent. increase, and decreased 44 per 


sritish service. 


e of postage from 3 





in the eh: 
five 


’ 
cTecy cdeterm 


cent. in circulation. They lost 14 per cent. plus 4} per cent. the first 
year that the 2-cent postage ~went into effect 

There has been no means of determining the inroad that the 2-cent 
postage made on circular matter. But the Department states it has 


been immense. Therefore we have been instructed by that change that 
if you give a fair, cheap rate the people will avail themselves of the 
benefits of a sealed letter in preference to an open communication. 

We to-day carry—that which the gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN ] 
fully understands—he long haul of all legal documents, insurance pa- 
pers, bankers’ communications that are weighty; but the moment that 
it comes to the question of a short distance the rate of postage at 64 
cents a pound throws this vast amount of matter into the express com- 
panies, which receive the large benefits that should be diverted to the 
postal service. Itis believed by the Post-Office Department that by 
the change from the basis of half an ounce to one ounce all this vast 
matter that to-day is carried the short distance by the express com- 
panies would come into the mail, where it properly belongs. 

Another point. Sixteen cents a pound is the rate for what is called 
fourth-class matter—on merchandise. To go into the fourth-class rate 
the package must be left so open that examination may be made by the 
postalauthorities. It is believed by the Department that a vast amount 
of this matter (if the rate was made 2 cents an ounce, or 32 cents a pound} 
instead of 64 cents a pound), that now goes as fourth-class, or mer- 
chandise, would be diverted also into the mails. And in that connec- 
tion I desire to make this statement: Out of the losses that the Post- 
Office Department through their inspectors are called upon to investigate} 
there are ten losses in fourth-class matter to one loss in any other mail 
matter. Fourth-class matter, as I have said, is merchandise, and left 
open under the law. Therefore parts of it can be taken, or often, as is 
the case in small packages, the clerk or the post-office employé, having 
a knowledge of the contents of the package, appropriates it. It is be- 
lieved that a large amount of this matter, if allowed to go through the 
mails at the 32-cent pound rate, instead of the 64-cent pound rate, would 
go sealed, and large benefits revert to the Department. 

There is another matter in connection with this. It is stated by the 
Postmaster-General in his report, upon an examination that I asked 
for a year ago, and upon a second examination that I asked for in the 
month of December last, that the large offices of the country endeav- 
ored to estimate the actual weight and count the number of letters that 
exceeded the half-ounce weight. Two tests were made of this—three 
days a year ago, and three days last December. Those tests resulted 
in this wise: Six per cent. of the letter matter going through the mails 
exceeds the half-ounce weight; but 2 per cent. exceeds the half-ounce 
up to the one ounce. Therefore whatever might be the alleged or 
claimed loss to the Department by virtue of this change would be 
small, but 2 per cent. of the weight between the half-ounce and the 
ounce. 

Remember, also, the fact that your revenues from letter matter in 
the Post-Office Department is 56 per cent. It is believed and confi- 
dently asserted by the Department that in the first year the increase 
from the conveyance through the mails of legal documents, bankers’ 
communications, insurance papers, together with the vast amount of 
fourth-class matter that now goes as merchandise at 16 cents per pound} 
would not only fully compensate for that loss, but would in addition 
bring a profit tothe Department. That is the judgment of the Depart- 
ment after two careful examinations into this entire subject. 

One of the most troublesome questions of accounts in the Department 
with post-offices is that which is called the due or the underpaid post- 
age. You get a letter of average size which turns the scale on half an 
ounce. You arecalled on to pay the deficient postage of 2 cents. Those 
letters go into the big offices, and as they are picked out by the clerks in 
separating the mail, are thrown aside. 

They remain there until they go into the hands of the rating clerk. 
He takes those letters and places upon them stamps indicating the 
amount of postage due. That amount is charged either against the 
box department, if the letters are delivered through the boxes, or against 
the carrier department if they are delivered through thecarriers. Then 
those departments make their collections and make their returns, thus 
requiring this additional amount of detail account work. 
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jut should the parties to whom the letters are addressed not be 
found the letters upon which these stamps are placed, indicating that 
the postage has not been fully paid, have to go through all the rami- 
fications of a return and a final sending to the dead-letter office, and 
there has to be a complete adjustment of the postmaster’s accounts in 
order that he may receive credit for the debit charges for these 2-cent 
stamps, which is the rate over the half-ounce. It is one of the most 
complicated and troublesome accounts that posi masters have with the 
Post-Office Department, and it is believed by the Department that, in 
view of the amount of labor that is expended in all the branches of 
the office concerned, a change of weight from the half-ounce to the 
ounce would result in a dollar-and-cent benefit to the Government. 

In the correspondence that the Department has had with half a dozen 
of the leading postmasters of the country—I mean the postmasters of 
the large cities—without a single exception every one has recommended 
this change as one that would meet the convenience of the people, and, 
they believe, at the same time bring revenue to the Department. 

Mr. WEAVER. Does this bill make that change? 

Mr. BINGHAM. This bill makes that change. 

If we can consummate this proposed legislation we will have the 
cheapest letter-postage of any of the civilized nations of the world— 
2 cents for one ounce of letter matter for any distance. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, inthe limited time that is allowed me I desire 
to call the attention of the House to this general bill, which is before it 
for consideration. WhileI applaud the liberal spirit of the gentlemen 
who have incorporated in this bill wise legislation, I charge them at the 
same time with illiberality and an unfair and inadequate recognition of 
the wants of the people. It seems to me that the instruction that this 
House gave the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads at the first 
session of this Congress should have borne fruit in their deliberations 
upon this bill. They caine in here in the first session of this Congress 
with abillreaue *heappropriations from the amounts recommended 
by the Departme. bet»cen four and five million dollars. 

What did this Hove io? On every item of reduction, without asin- 
gle exvepiicr, this H se accepted the recommendations of the Depart- 
mentanc cond .aned the action of the committee in making the reduc- 
tions. but it seems that has had no effect upon the committee, for it 
comes in to~<jay with the same items and with the same failure to rec- 
ognize either the recommendations of the Post-Offico Department or the 
judgment of t".is ifouse. 

Let me advert at this point to the one item of appropriation for the 
letter-carrier servic The Department asks $4,535,000. This bill pro- 


to appropriate $4,100,000, and yet in the exhibit of thegentleman 


Mr. TOWNSHEND] he shows you that the service this year has ex- 
pended under the appropriation $4,059,000. The constituency that I 
represent know the requirements and the necessity of the letter-carrier 
service. The great cities can not get along without it. The hundreds 
of thousands, the millions, of letters that pour into the offices of Phil- 
adelphia, New York. Boston, Chicago, and the other great centers must 
be got out of the offices as quickly as they get in. 

The accumulation of mail matter is so rapid that it requires an output 
as rapid as the input, and that can be had only through the letter- 
carrier service. ‘This bill appropriates $4,100,000 for that purpose. 
Your rate of appropriation for the current year is $4,050,000; but we 
find by the deficiency bill that, under the law made by this Congress 
granting the carriers leave of absence, the Department is $50,000 in 
deficiency. The Department has not violated the law in a single par- 
ticular, but it will receive from this House the $50,000 deficiency under 
the law. The carrier service, as appropriated for under this bill, is 
exactly the same as the carrier service of this year, $4,100,000. Your 
carriers are paid under a general statute. The 4,000 carriers who are 
to-day doing that service get their promotion under a general statute. 
They go in at $600; after a year’s service they receive $800; after 
another year’s service they get $1,000. This bill, by $200,000, fails to 
meet the requirements of the law as it stands to-day on your statute- 
book. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TowNSHEND] speaks of the liberal 
spirit of his bill, yet he fails to appropriate up to the requirements of 
the law. What are you going to do in the large cities, with their 10 
and 15 per cent. increase? You have got to meet it somehow. The 
recommendation of the Department simply asks that it shall be allowed 
the increase of facilities and of man force which is absolutely necessary 
to meet the increased demands of the mail service. Therefore I say to 
the House that the Committee on Appropriations have failed to be im- 
pressed by the judgment of the House, when, in the last session of this 
Congress, after full and intelligent discussion, the House voted the sup- 
plies that the Department had asked for. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TOWNSHEND] in his bill makes a 
reduction of $3,800,000, under the recommendations of the Department 
in this wise: He makes a reduction of $2,000,000 in railroad transporta- 
tion, and he makes a reduction of $700,000 in ’ salaries. 
If the gentleman had a desire to bring in a bill that would seem to be 
small in the amount appropriated, why did they not cut down the items 
of railroad transportation and postmasters’ salaries? It makes no differ- 


ence whether this House appropriates one million or five million dol-. 
lass for those two items. 


If the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TowNsHEND] wanted to im - 
the country with the limited amount of appropriations contained id this 
bill he might have made his reduction on those two items. (fy), 
$3,700,000 reduction he has made $2,700,000 in those items, "They" 
paid under the general statute. The general statute regulates ¢},¢ ae 
of postmasters as it regulates the pay for railroad transportation. 
railroads do the work and send their bills tothe Department. 7, 
postmasters do not send to the Department all the money they reeeiy, 
for the sale of stamps. , 

Under the law he retains and keeps out his own salary, sending to the 
Departmentonly thesurplus. Therefore, if the gentleman desired to 1. 
press the House with economy in his bill he might have made the jtey 
for postmasters’ salaries and railroad transportation less than th; 
appearing upon the face of the bill without hurting any one. 

The Department came here last year asking for an appropriation of 
$50,000,000. The committee appropriated $49,000,000. Here in the 
deficiency bill already before the committee is an application, covering 
the several items of deficiency, for $1,100,000. For what they failed tp 
appropriate last year for railroad transportation and for postmaster’ 
salaries the Department comes in to-day with deficiencies, inviting th. 
attention of Congress to the law governing the c2se; and your Com. 
mittee on Appropriations will, of necessity, report the deficiencies fa. 
vorably to the House because they come under the statute. 

One other point. Clerk-hire for post-offices is another important 
item in the working of the Department. This bill on its face assumes 
to give $200,000 additional for clerk-hire for the next fiscal year as com- 
pared with the present fiscal year. The Department asks for $400,009 
additional. What is the status of the clerical force of the postal service 
to-day? ‘The Department has already communicated to Congress that 
there will be for this fiscal year a deficiency of $75,000 on clerk-hire. 
Therefore, if that deficiency is met by Congress, this bill will appro- 
priate but $125,000 additional for the clerical force in the post-offices 
throughout the country. Eight thousand clerks in these post-offices 
are paid out of this appropriation. 

There are 2,300 separating offices at which the compensation is paid 
out of this appropriation for clerk-hire. This bill virtually gives but 
$125,000 additional for this force. In other words, it will allow the 
appointmentof about one hundred and fifty-six additional men for the 
entire service at a compensation of $800 per annumeach. And in this 
large service, embracing 8,000 subordinates, not a man can receive pro- 
motion, not a man can receive increased pay. Every man will be re- 
quired to remain at his present stipend, without any reward for long 
or faithful or valuable service. 

In the first session of this Congress, when the Postmaster-(eneml 
came in asking for an increase of clerical force, I then said that his 
estimates were too low, that the service could not live upon his recom- 
mendation. The truthfulness of the statement I then made is bome 
out to-day, when the Department comes to this House asking a defi- 
ciency appropriation of $75,000 for this service. 

This bill allows under the general law the appointment by the Post- 
Office Department of postmasters and the establishment of new offices 
wherever they are required. The general statute allows this; and this 
bill, together with the general law, provides the compensation {or these 
offices. Wherever over the country you want to locate new offices it 
can be done under the general statute, and the officers under that stat- 
ute can receive their compensation. 
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Saturday, February 28, 1885, 


ppropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for Sokol poorcataas one 30, 1886, and for other purposes. 
Mr. BUCKNER said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: Seven years will have expired in a few days since the 
coinage of thesilverdollar of 412} grains at the rate of over $2, 0010," pet 
month was authorized by law. The number of dollars coined uniert 
act of February 28, 1878, was 191,947,194 on the Ist day of this mont 
The price of silver bullion purchased under the continuing appropri 
tion of that act has been as follows: March 5, 1878, $1.2029; rep 
1881, $1.1390; February 4, 1885, $1.0829; and the sum paid for s 7 
bullion has aggregated the sum of $168,777,370.22 up to December * 
1884; and the question which presses upon the attention 0! — 
is whether the time has not arrived when wise policy demands of 7 
that we shall stop this large expenditure of money, or in some ™¥ 
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modify the compulsory feature of the act under which this coinage is be — . They — nev “: have tented to invest hundreds of mill- 
i. . ions of doUars in the purchase of bullion after it was demonstrated 
= may be well to revert to the history of the passage of the act for | that the divergence between the two metals was increased instead of 
the coinage of the silver dollar in order to discover the reasons of its en- | being diminished, and after it was apparent that our standard dollar 
actment, and the circumstances and facts connected with its passage 1n | possessed no international function, but was dwarfed to a mere silver 
the form we find it in our statutes. _It is well known that the original | token. 
pill authorized free and unlimited coinage, and was passed in this House 
daring the Forty-fifth Congress on a suspension of the rules, without de- | dollar and increase our domestic circulation the act of 1878 could not 
bate, on the motion of my esteemed colleague [ Mr. Bianp], by more | have been intended to be other than tentative, experimental, and tem= 
than atwo-thirds vote. It was referred to the Committee on Finance in | porary. And is there any doubt that its failure to equalize the value 
the Senate, where the questions involved in the bill had been much dis- | of the two metals has been demonstrated after our experiment of near 
cassed in the debate on the resolution introduced by Senator Matthews, seven years’ duration? Shall we give it another trial of seven years 
of Ohio, in reference tothe payment of the public debt. The Committee more in order to be convinced that this Government, unaided and alone! 
on Finance in the Senate reported an amendment in the nature of a | can not bring the white metal up to the value of the yellow in the 
substitute for the House bill, substantially in the form now or the | markets of the world? If it was experimental and not designed to be 
statute-book, with the exception of the section providing for the issue | the permanent policy of the Government, why shall it be continued 
of certificates based on deposits of silver dollars, which was added to | when in spite of our legislation and in defiance of our predictions and 
the substitute in the Senate. : ; our hopes we find that the divergence in the value of the money metals 
The purpose of the Senate amendment was to give the difference be- | in 1878, instead of being lessened, has doubled in 1885. 7 
tween the market value of silver and the legal value of the dollar to Mr. Speaker, it is somewhat remarkable that at the late silver con- 
the Government, instead of to the mine and bullion owners, as would | vention held at Denver the present restricted coinage of the siver dol- 
have been the effect of the House bill. This difference in value was at | lar was not only not defended, but impliedly condemned. The silver 
the time between 8 and 10 per cent., and the amount of bullion author- | miners are not satisfied to receive for the one-half of the silver output 
ized to be purchased was not less than two million and not more than | 14 to 16 per cent. more than the other half commands in the market; 
tour million dollars’ worth per month. and they therefore demand that restricted coinage of silver shall cease} 
And in order to obtain the co-operation of other nations in establish- | and that the doors of the mints be opened to the free and unlimited 
ingand maintaining a fixed relation in the value of gold and silver, and | coinage of the whole prodvu.t of their mines. Such a proposition is ab- 
thus assure an appreciation in the value of the latter metal, the Presi- | solutely preposterous and impracticable, after the experience of the last 
deat was authorized to invite a conference among the European nations | seven years, and in face of the fact that gold has been steadily advanc- 
interested in the full remonetization of silver and making a fixed ratio | ing, or silver has been steadily declining, until the silver dollar is worth 
between it and gold. If silver had not been depreciated below the | less than 85 cents as measured by gold, and that bimetallism has been 
value of gold by causes too well known to require any recapitulation, | losing ground among the nations of Europe from necessity and not from 
it can not be doubted but that the Senate would have passed the Bland | choice, since the passage of the act of 1878. If the purpose of the sil- 
bill as it came from the House, and we should have put silver on the | ver miners and bullion owners of the mountains is to make this country 
same footing with gold, and we should have had free coinage for both | purely monometallic, and to discard gold as one of our money metals} 
netalsat the ratioof 16 to lof gold. And but for this disparity (of the | in disregard of the teachings and practice of the founders of our Gov- 
two metals) in their commercial or market value there would have been | ernment, no more effective policy to that end could be adopted. 
at that time no necessity or propriety in having a conference with other Our people are thoroughly bimetallic, and will never be content with 
uations with the view of fixing an international ratio between the two | a monetary circulation composed exclusively either of gold or silver) 
metals. : Their traditions as well as their interests demand the use of both 
It was this depreciation of silver, as compared with gold, the hope | metals—with the values of each regulated at such a ratio as that 
that our monthly purchase of from two to four millions of bullion | neither shall be degraded to the condition of a mere money token} 
would bring silver to a parity with gold, and the desire on the part of | and both shall perform their part in the commercial exchanges of the 
this Government that it should have the assistance of other nations in | world on terms of perfect equality. This can only be done by the 
restoring silver to its time-honored position as international money, | concerted action of the chief nations of Europe with our Government; 
that led to the rejection of itsfree and unrestricted coinage by the Sen- | and to bring about this concert of action the first step must be taken 
ate, and forced that body to adopt as a substitute the measure under | by us, and that step should be to suspend the operations of the silver- 
which we have been since operating—restrictive in the amount of bull- | coinage act for a time, in whole or in part, and at once enter upon ne- 
ion purchased, compulsory in the sum to be coined, and abnormal, ex- | gotiations with European nations to establish a fixed ratio of valuation 
tmordinary, artificial, and only adapted to the then existing monetary | between the two metals, and open their mints to the free coinage of 
conditions. Thissubstitute for the House bill was afterward vetoed by | both gold and silver on such terms as may be agreed upon. If we pur- 
the President, and became a law by a two-thirds vote of both Houses, | sue our present policy there is nothing more certain than that the gap 
there having been a very brief discussion in this House, where the bill | between the market value of the two metals will continue to grow, 


wider and wider, and this country will be compelled to make its choice 
between gold or silver monometallism. I would regard either as a great 
calamity to this country and the world, and I have an abiding convic= 
tion that the present is an opportune period for taking prompt and 
decisive action on this important question. 

My reasons for this opinion must be stated very briefly and with but 
little elaboration. As I have said, the operations of the act of 1878 have 
failed to accomplish one of the chief results hoped and expected from 
it, and that was to bring silver to a parity of value with gold. The 
friends of bimetallism in Great Britain and on the continent of Europe 
regard it as an important step in the desired direction that the United 
States repeal or modify the provisions of this act. As evidence of this 
: I make an extract from a letter from the secretary of the Internationa 
won Money Standard Association of Great Britain to a gentleman in the 

And in a colloquy with Senator Blaine as to the payment of United | city of New York, in which he uses the following language: 
States bonds, on the same page, he is reported as follows: It is in mance oate oa yetoms as oo pumas at Se _ oe -_ 
. biter hearing, anc 1€ ODject Oo © association 1s, by 1@ Gistri- 
iclared ue ape had peal ed ber —eae> bution of thelr own ietateve and ania the press, to enlighten public opin- 


grains them ion on the subject; but the turning point in the movement is generally supposed 
" pay at par with gold. here to be the suspension of legal-tender silver coin on your side. 


Senators Wallace, Ferry, and Windom (see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Surely the opinion of men, many of them of the greatest learning and 
Volume 28, page 1074) similar opinions, and the former offered | practical experience in Europe, and not a few of them professed con; 
an amendment to the that if silver was worth less than .97 of a | verts to bimetallism, who have witnessed the long-continued prostra- 
gold dollar after 100,000,000 had been coined under the present act the | tion of business and the fall of prices on the other side of the water} 
conage under it should cease. which they attribute to the demonetization of silver by Germany and 

Mr. Speaker, I refer to the opinions of these distinguished advocates | other nations and the resultant appreciation of gold, should be heeded 
of the remonetization of silver to show that they hoped and believed | by the bimetallists of America. I am free to say that I believe that 
that the effect of the act of February, 1878, would be to advance the | the cessation of our futile attempt to uphold the value of silver, with: 
market value of silver and it up toa parity with gold. When | out the help of other silver-using nations, will in all likelihood tend to 
they refused to give the =o free and unlimited coinage to silver | its further depreciation and fluctuation in value, and thus may add to 
#8 gold bullion now has, when they restricted the dollar coinage to | the embarrassments of trade and commerce between the nations of the 
imeximam and minimum sum, the profit or seigniorage to accrue to | world. ' 

Government, it is incredible that they expected to continue it if | This may give strength and influence to the bimetallic movement 
then gap between silver and gold should not / among the rulers of Europe, and create a public opinion in favor of sup- 





Except that the effect of the act has been to remonetize the silver 






























t it was a prevailing opinion among the ablest and most steadfast 
friends of bimetallism in the Senate that the effect of the passage of the 
Senate bill would be to increase the markei value of silver to that of 
gold is established by the debates in the Senate during its pendency 
there. Senator JonEs, of Nevada (volume 28, page 1081, CoNGRES- 
SIONAL REcoRD, Forty-fifth Congress), is reported as saying: 

My own opinion is that, at the rate of 16 to 1,eighteen months will not have 
elapsed before silver will be back at its old place where it stood before demone- 
tization took place, at 2 or 3 per cent. above gold, and that it will be the metal 
that will be excluded trom the country. 

Senator Thurman (page 1095) in the same debate said: 

Let me say to the Senate of the United States that this bill will bring back sil- 
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plementing the stock of gold with silver and of equalizing both metals 
as a necessity to the commerce and exchanges of the world. Desperate 
diseases, among peoples as among individuals, sometimes require des- 
perate remedies; and as silver, by the mischievous action of govern- 
ments, is the sick man of the monetary world, it may be that he will 
be sicker before he is better. 

But if our policy of compulsory coinage has failed to produce the 
fruit anticipated from its adoption, its influence upon other nations has 
been positively deleterious to the cause of bimetallism on the Continent 
of Europe. Since 1878 Italy has resumed payment of her inconvert- 
ible paper, and has drawn upon the decreasing stock of gold to the 
amount of $80,000,000 for the purpose of resumption. Hoiland has put 
some millions of her depreciated silver on the market in order to replenish 
her stock of the yellow metal, and the little Kingdom of Greece is pre- 
paring to follow in the footsteps of Italy, while Austria-Hungary is re- 
ported to be making negotiations for $150,000,000 as a preparatory 
step to withdrawing her irredeemable circulation. ~ 
‘ Thus state after state is engaging in the scramble for gold, not because 
the states prefer to resume on gold, but because resumption in depre- 
‘ciated silver would be no resumption, and because they are unwilling 
to become ‘‘the monetary India of Europe,’’ the sink of all the de- 
based metal of the continent. Is it not apparent that all Europe will 
in a few years close their mints against silver, except for the purposes 
of subsidiary coinage, and learn to rely upon gold exclusively as a money 
metal, unless some decisive steps are taken by the bimetallic nations 
of the world to arrest this gold monometallic tendency? It is the 

nited States alone of all the great nations of the world that is at- 

mpting to uphold silver, and our efforts in that direction have pro- 
duced a contrary effect by their failure to arrest the downward tend- 
ency of silver, and by the increasing number of nations that have become 
and will become gold monometallics. Let us proclaim to the world in 
some form that we will no longer bear this burden alone, but that others 
must share it with us; and when this resolution is once taken, I, in com- 
mon with all the friends of bimetallism in other countries, will be greatly 
mistaken if the great and small powers of Europe do not agree upon a 
fixed ratio between the metals and again open their mints to the free 
coinage of silver as well as gold. 
* But, Mr. Speaker, what does this scramble for gold among the na- 
tions of the world mean? What influence hasit had, and is it destined 


to have, on the commerce and the business of the world, on the prices 
of commodities, and the wages of the toiling masses? Isthere any con- 
nection between the demand by the nations of the world for gold for 
monetary purposes and the general shrinkage in values, the fall in the 

rices of commodities and the depression in business that prevails in 


urope and America, and in fact throughout the civilized world? Has 
the growing disuse of silver as money, and the consequent increased 
drafts upon the diminishing stock of gold, by the United States and the 
States of Europe, had any influence upon the prices of labor or its pro- 
duction? These questions are receiving the best thought of statesmen 
and economists, and they involve the gravest considerations touching 
the progress and advancement of civilization and the interest of our com- 
mon humanity. 
| It is universally conceded that the stock of gold for many years past 
has increased little, if any, beyond the annual wastage and its use in 
the arts and manufactures and other uses than money. Its produc- 
tion, according to the estimate of the Director of the Mint, has fallen off 
in the last three years from $103,000,000 in 1881 to $94,000,000 in 1883, 
and at least one-half the yearly production is used by four of the 
great nations of the world for other purposes than money. The Lon- 

on Bullionist, an accredited authority on monetary questions, esti- 
mates that in 1874 the gold money in circulation aalacens the world 
jwas $3, 460,000,000 for a population of 90,000,000 then using it; whereas 
in 1884 it had increased to $3,895,000,000 for a population of 223,000,- 


000. 
} In 1874, according to these estimates, the gold circulation was equal 
to $36 per capita, and in 1884 the gold circulation per capita was but 
$17 among gold-using peoples. In England it isconceded by many of 
her most eminent economists and statisticians that the 
wer of gold has very largely increased owing to the absorption by 
ear first, and then by the United States, of from seven to nine 
hundred millions of the world’s supply of gold; and that the fall in 
the prices of commodities consequent upon this increased i 
power has averaged from 25 to 60 per cent. on the leading and im- 
rtant articles of commerce. In fact, it is admitted by all that gold 
‘has grown and is growing scarcer, prices have declined and are now de- 
clining, and trade has suffered and is now suffering, not only in all 
parts i the European continent, but throughout the world, America 
included. 
' This unusual condition of things can not be attributed to any mere 
local cause, because the effect is general and not confined to any state 
or people. It exists as well in free-trade countries as in those are 
more or less protective. It affects the productions of manual labor as 
well as the products of the factory and of ; and it includes 
the entire output of the farm as well as that of the mine and the 
The cause of such universal depression in the 
must be as general and widespread as the effect. 
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been coeval with the demand made by Germany first, followed jy + 
United States and other countries, on the world’s diminished a 
minishing supply of gold, and must continue with any additiona) «: on 
upon this supply. , _ 

Gold is in fact the sole measure of the value of all commodities yor 
and elsewhere throughout the civilized world. London is the vate = 
house of all nations, and there gold is the yard-stick by which the ya)», 
of all products are measured. For local exchanges paper substitntes 
and silver may and do affect domestic prices to a large extent: by: ; 
immense mass of silver francs in France and the two hundred and {+s 
millions of dollars, half-dollars, and quarter-dollars in the United States 
play no part either in the international exchanges of the world or in de. 
termining the prices of commodities in the great marts of trade alo 
Every additional state in Europe or elsewhere that goes upon the may) 
to purchase gold for resumption or for the use of its people for cireula: 
tion increases the purchasing power of this metal, and appreciates jts 
value as compared with other commodities, including the silver of (0). 
orado, the cotton of the South, the iron of Pennsylvania, and the wheat 
and provisions of the Northwest, and thus adds to the burde: 
tax-payer and the debtor. 

It has been said by high French authority that France would have 
been hopelessly bankrupt in 1848 but for the great influx of gold from 
California and Australia, which created a degree of commercial pros- 
perity which enabled the French people to surmount the difficulties ip 
which they were entangled. In this country, as we all know, the 
product of gold from the mines gave an impetus to the prosperity ofall 
classes that has never been surpassed before or since. If there is any 
truth in the theory that the amount of circulation stands in a certain 
relation to the question of price, and that a full and increasing circula- 
tion has the effect to advance prices, it must follow that a scant and 
decreasing circulation will create a fall in prices —such as we are witness- 
ing at this time throughout the commercial world—and that shrinkage 
in values, being common to all nations and peoples and to every prod- 
uctof human labor, can be attributed to no cause that is not alike com- 
mon to all nations and all commodities. 

Are we then entering a long night of falling prices, depressed labor, 
and unprofitable business? Impressed as I am with the conviction 
that the business of the world can not be carried on without the use of 
both silver and gold, and sharing in the opinion of one of the most 
eminent statisticians and economists of Great Britain, expressed in the 
Paris conference of 1878, that the effort of more of the nations of the 
world to adopt the gold standard would produce a ‘‘ tremendous crisis,’; 
and believing so long as we maintain our position of attempting and failing 
to uphold the value of silver that gold monometalism wil! from neces- 
sity be adopted by other important states, it seems to me that there can 
be no permanent and lasting improvements in prices of the leading 
articles of American production unless we remove what | conceive to 
be the chief obstacle to full remonetization of silver and the mints of 
Europe are opened to the coinage of silver. There will of necessity be 
an improvement in many branches of production, but prices will remain 
low and comparatively unremunerative. 

The continued appreciation of the only standard of value, all other 
things being equal, will depress more or less the prices of all commod- 
ities, and especially the productions of my section and of the South. 
We must make one monetary mass of the gold and silver of the world 
if we would secure advancing or even stationary prices and give re- 
munerative employment to labor. The two metals must be harnessed 
together at an agreed ratio of valuation, and they must each perform 
all the functions of domestic as well as international money. The 
mints of the important commercial nations must be opened to the tree 
if not unlimited coinage of both gold and silver, so that each may ex- 
change its silver for gold and gold for silver on the same tertus as to 
value. 

Both metals must be made to perform all the functions of money, 
in foreign as well as in domestic exchanges. Powerful, wealthy, and 

ing in resources as we are we can no more accomplish these de- 

sired ts unaided, and without the assistance of other nations, than 
I can transmit a letter to London or Paris at the same rate of postage 
as I can send it to Saint Louis, without the concurrence and agreement 
of Great Britain and France. The millions of coined silver in I rance 
and in the United States are, in the expressive language 0! the dis; 
tinguished French bimetallist, M. Chernuski, but silver greenbacks. 
Their circulation is confined to prescribed Se oe orm, wi . 
fa ci ing medium, while it should periorm,w'® 

= Of See aan ot 9 coenietns F circulation. What the wor ld neces 
is rated, not unrated, bimetallism, and this seems impossible under our 


‘ : r a 
Mr. anna I have not attempted to elaborate any of the prom 

sitions Ihave advanced. My p has been to present 28 conc: oly 

as some of the reasons which have brought me to the —_ 

sion that the time has arrived when we should make known to = 

nations of the world, alike interested with this Gov ernme : 

in the full rehabilitation of silver and its restoration to 1's — 

place as one of its money metals, that we will no longer continue . 

efforts in which we have so si failed. Nor have I thong 
would add to our ability to. grave and momentous prob 
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: iticise either by way of condemnation or approval the er- id ‘ommon Se ‘ 
before yawn or SE cmian oF the executive officers of the Govern- me Ro Commam Soheels 
rors, io execution of the dollar-coinage act. However much they aime 
ca a failed to put into execution the intention of Congress as ex- SPEECH 
may in its legislation, and whatever may have been the hostility of 5 aaee 
—_ Sherman or his successors to eaten, it can a no _ 
- : ce on our opinions as e@ present status of silver | T T ! ‘ > 7 T 
ee ee jay, a in helping us to a proper judgment as H O N . T H O M A 5 H A R D E M A N ’ 
as best policy in the future. 


OF GEORGIA, 
The acts of past administrations belong to history. It is the present 


and the fature that concern us. It is of no avail to be told that silver IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
has had no friends in the Treasury Department, and that the execution Thursday, February 26. 1885 
of the laws of Congress in its interest has been half-hearted and per- a ate actin ae siete , 
7 ; has be ‘lini in v2 . n the bill (S. 398) to aid in the establishment and té uporary support of com- 
fanctory, in response to the fact that silver has been declining in value i ne ment : mporary support m 


ince the passage of the act, after the extraordinary ex- 
oe r capita of the whole population to bring about a 
penditure of $3 pe P : : . 
ity of value between the two metals, or that prices of all commodi- 
ties have declined and are declining in spite of our large gold, silver, 
and paper circulation. But if the pastis to be resurrected to prejudice 
our judgments and disturb our reason, we should. not forget to screen 
our own record—the record of the legislative department—as to the 
= _ least ‘‘take the mote out of our own eye before we cast 
out the beam outof our brother’s.’’ When we determined to substitute 
silver subsidiary coinage for fractional currency Congress ordered the 
\stter to be destroyed as it was redeemed. Instead of requiring the 
destruction of the small-note circulation, iilling the channels of circu- 
lation which the silver dollar should have supplied, we have to this 
day taken no step to prevent the circulation of even the one and two 
dollar bills, except those of the banks, and this was done under the 
provisions of the original national banking acts when both metals had 
been driven out of the country. Even in the last Congress the sum of 
$150,000 or $160,000 was appropriated to pay for the printing of new 
issues of one and two dollars, notwithstanding the boards of trade and 
the chambers of commerce in every city in the United States petitioned 
this House to provide for their early destruction in anticipation of the 
danger which these bodies now deemimminent. I doubt whether any 
people can parallel our extraordinary stupidity and extravagance in 
the treatment of the silver dollar. 

We first invest millions to buy bullion to secure a plentiful circula- 
tion of silver dollars for the people. We are at all the expense of pro- 
viding mints, and pay all the cost of coinage. Notsatisfied with this, 
we appropriate year by year between one and two hundred thousand 
dollars to issue one and two dollar notes in sufficient quantities to drive 
the silver dollar into Government vaults, and being deposited there, 
silver certificates are issued with many of the functions of money, which 
become congested in the money centers and are exciting alarm among 
business men by their tending to drive both gold and greenbacks out 
of cirenlation. To complete this picture of folly and extravagance, we 
arecalled upon every now and then to expend large sums to make pro- 
vision for the custody of our immense mass of coined silver, when, by 
proper legislation, three-fourths of the whole amount of the coined dol- 
lars would now be in the hands and pockets of the people and in bank 
vaults. Human ingenuity could not have devised legislation more un- 
wise and extravagant, or better calculated to defeat one of the prime 
objects of coi t of providing a coin circulation for the people. 

Thave not attention to this question on account of any appre- 
hension of imminent financial disaster growing out of the withdrawal 
of our gold coinage uent upon the accumulation of silver certifi- 
cates in the cheundin a ilnens and in the coffers of the Treasury. 
This dread of the future in the money centers in the present depression 
of trade and business will of itself tend to precipitate a financial panic; 
but with our present favorable trade balances, with large crops on hand, 
and the liquidation of indebtedness that has already taken place, there 
would seem to be no reason for present alarm. That a much 
longer continuance of the policy of fabricating depreciated coinage and 
a it in Government vaults, on which certificates having the func- 
in time 


parma ob ree pepe to the Government are issued, will 
bring the of the country to an exclusive basis of un- 


Mr. HARDEMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: | propose at the proper time to amend the bill un- 
der consideration, giving the power to the executive of a State, if deemed 
advisable by him, to appropriate ,orso much thereof as may 
be necessary, for the establishment of a school or schools of technology 
in said State; and the further sum of $10,000 annually to maintain the 
same. If this bill is to become a law, and this vast amount of money 
is to be appropriated, as is alleged, for the education of the people, I in- 
sist that some portion of it be so applied as to confer practical benefits 
and results upon those upon whom it is expended. Friendly as I am, 
and have ever been, to the common schools of my State and the coun- 
try, I am satisfied that if halfof the money expended for their support 
had been applied to building up a system of technical training more 
good would have resulted to the State and country industrially, edu- 
cationally, and morally. 

I do not underestimate the advantages of universal education as an 
enlightening agency among the people, yet I can not indorse all that 
has been claimed for it upon this floor as a preventive of crime and im- 
morality, for the statistics of the country do not verify the prophecies 
of educational enthusiasts that as you educate the people you would, 
to that extent, lessenvice and crime. In sorrow, yet truthfully, has it 
been said that— 



































In spite of the vast amount expended in education; in spite of the improve- 
ments which have been going on for fifty years in philosophy and in methods of 
education ; in spite of the vast multiplication of schools and colleges and the 
diffusion of free tuition, which has everywhere reduced the number of the illit- 
erate; in spite of all this, the degeneration of society in happiness, in virtue, in 
health, in mental and physical capacities has been going on singularly parallel 
with the improved systems of education.—Buchanan’s Moral Education. 


The history of crime, says Samuel Royce (a learned investigator), in 
his work, Deterioration and Race Education, is but the history of our 
education. Professor John Draper, Herbert Spencer, Ruskin, Huxley, 
and other great thinkers have asserted that the common system of edu- 
cation as now practiced is not a conservative moral power in the pre- 
vention of crime, and the statistics of crime and immoralities, as fur- 
nished in reports of bureaus, prison-houses, and houses of reformation, 
confirm these assertions. Gladly would we disguise the fact if we 
could; but truth forces the confession that in this age of progress and 
educational advancement there has been a fearful increase in crime, 
in pauperism, intemperance, insanity, suicides, and disruption of mari- 
tal relations. . This increase has been charged against illiteracy; but 
the charge is not sustained by the tables of statisticians. Of 2,923 
convicted and sentenced to the penitentiaries in New York in 1882, 
2,499 could read and write, 2,127 drank; and of 17,341 arrests made 
by the police of New York in the months of October, November, and 
December, 1882, according to police reports, twenty-seven thirtieths 
could read and write. Richard Vaux, president of board of inspectors 
of the State penitentiary of the eastern division of Pennsylvania, in his 
State reports, says: 

Four times as many convicts during a period of twenty-six years were received 
in the east penitentiary of Pennsylvania who were educated to the extent of 


reading and writing as were wholly illiterate, and afar larger number of con- 
victs have attended school than who never went to school. 


I give his statistics showing the number received and the number 





















and percentage of illiterates: 

"ss Ge See not to admit of question. - — 

; i we should certainly adhere to the present policy . wea. | Iilite iran Read and | p.. ¢o 
of buying bullion, for the 1 it continues the cheaper we shall buy Years. Received. | Illiterate. | Per cent. sg Per cent. 
bullion, and the more dollars we shall store and the more vaults we | ————____— — —— 
shall build. I do not my objection to a continuance of the pur- | 16596 1959% ceeeeue.| 1,605 243 15.14 1,115 60.47 
chase and coinage of to any fear of imminent financial disaster. | 1860 to 1369. a 2) 383 410 17.21 1,617 70.37 
Tobject to it because it is a demonstrated failure. I object to it be- | 1870 to 1876.... > 361) 21.88 1, 235 74. 55 
cause it involves a worse than useless expenditure of the people’s 


_ 
= 
&. 


*Buchanan, Moral Education, 317; Samuel Royce, Deterioration and Race 
Education, volume 1, page 473, and volume 2, page 376. 


ect to it because it creates a necessity for bimetallic na- 
monometallic; I object to it because it 


i 
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endangers the position of silver as the equal of gold as a money metal;| Verifying his statement that ‘more persons convicted of crime are 
I object to it because it isan obstacle to real bimetallism, and will inten- | educated than those who are illiterate.’’ Only 11 per cent. of the con- 
ly the demand for gold and prolong indefinitely the t shrink- | victs in 1876 in the State of Massachusetts, says the report of the State 
‘ge of values, the general depression of business and the dis commissioner, were illiterate, and it is charged in that same report ‘‘ that 
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there is hardly a State or country in the civilized world where atrocious 
and flagrant crimes are so common as in educated Massachusetts.’’ 
(Samuel Royce, volume 1, page 462.) 
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The Philadelphia Times, in an article a few years since reviewing the 
condition of society and the frequency of crime among its people, says: 

What a terrible satire upon our boasted free-school system! Nine-tenths of 
the young criminals sent to the penitentiary have enjoyed its advantages, but 
three-fourths of them never learned to do an honest stroke of work. 

In the province of Ontario, from 1874 to 1880, of 3,859 persons com- 
mitted to provincial prisons, only 14 per cent. were illiterate; 2,792 ha- 
bitual drinkers. Of 264 persons committed in Connecticut in 1882, 253 
could read and write; 11 could not; 55 were temperate; 209 intemper- 
ate. The statistics of Massachusetts are cited particularly, not to dis- 
parage that grand old Commonwealth, but because it is universally con- 
ceded that in education, refinement, ay ‘in every thing that elevates 
a people and dignifies a State, she has generally led. For this reason 
I now refer to statistics furnished by herself as strongest proof that 
education and refinement have not lessened crimeor pauperism. I quote 
from one of her State reports. In 1876 ‘‘ only 11 per cent. of her con- 
victs were illiterate; in 1880, 25 percent. ; in 1881, 23 percent. Of213 
convicts in 1882, 172 could read and write, 41 were illiterate.’”’ ‘‘One 
in every 364 natives is poor, and 1 in every 546 a convict.’’? ‘‘The 
amount of crime is above the general average of the United States, and 
the number of insane, idiotic, deaf and dumb, was 16,513. The objects 
of State charity had increased from 29,066 in 1872 to 82,997 in 1877. 
In 1876, 148,936 tramps were counted in her limits. In 1875, 20,000 
were detained in her common prisons, 852 in that of the State; 1 in 22 
of her general population were poor, 1 in 380 criminals.’’ 

This is indeed a sad showing for a State of her great enlightenment, 
but the history of Massachusetts, plainly told by her own statisticians, 
is but the history of other States almost her equal in educational ad- 
vantages and refining influences. ‘‘In Maine population had increased 
from 1850 to 1880 one-seventh. Crimes, such as murder, arson, rape, 
robbery, and piracy, had tripled. Divorce, insanity, and suicides had 
all largely increased despite of temperance laws and New England edu- 
cation.’’ (Buchanan’s Moral Education, page 335.) 

From 1820 to 1840, a period of twenty years, says Judge Stoddard, 
only two convictions for murder or arson are known to have occurred; 
in 1880 there were thirty-three prisoners for homicidal crimes alone. 
In the United States crime has outstripped population. In 1850 the 
population was 19,553,668; convicts, 5,645; 1 to every 3,463 inhab- 
itants. In 1860 the population was 26,922,537; convicts, 19,086. In 
1870 the population was 33,589,377; convicts, 32,901; 1 to every 1,021 
inhabitants. (Boyce’s Deterioration and Race Education, volume 1, 
page 36.) 

The same may be said of other countries. According to Potter, crime 
has increased since the beginning of this century to 1850 in England 
and Wales to five times; in Ireland from 1805 to 1849 to twelve times; 
in Scotland from 1815 to 1849 to seven times. While the population 
increased 79 per cent., crime has risen 482 per cent. In Holland, ac- 
cording to Guringer, crime has increased 72 per cent., and the prisoners 
34 per cent. These are not isolated examples of countries, or States of 
our own, for the statistics of other nations, and other States in or Gov- 
ernment, give similar results and establish the fact that the educational 
system of this age ‘‘ has but little restraining influence upon crime.’’ 
Those same statistics prove also that it is not proof against pauperism, 
insanity, suicide, or intemperance. 

It is asserted in these authorities that in Germany, France, and Eng- 
land 3, 4, and 5 percent. of the population are paupers, or that 30,000, 
40,000, 50,000 respectively of each million of their population are pau- 
pers. In 1847every eighth man in London and every tenth man in Eng- 
land was apauper. In 1852 every seventh man in Marseilles and every 
thirteenth manin Paris wasapauper. In 1855every twelfth manin Italy, 
every sixth manin Belgium, and twiceas many in Flanders were paupers. 
In 1869 Paris had 317,742 persons out of a population of 1,799,880 de- 
pendent upon public charity. Prussia gave relief to 4.89 per cent. of 
its entire population. Sweden, with a population of 4,000,000, had a 
pauper population of 148,000. Norway, with a population of 1,700,000, 
had 180,000. Denmark, with about the same population, had 74,324 

au pers. 

; In Belgium in 1856, 226,000 families lived upon alms; 220,000 in 
utter misery; 273,000 in poverty; only 89,630 in comfort; or, to partic- 
ularize, of its 908,000 families 446,000 are public paupers. Of every 
one hundred Belgians forty-nine lived in utter destitution, forty-two 
in poverty, only nine comfortably. In England the counties lying be- 
tween London and the southern coast are by far less illiterate than the 
north-middle counties and have yet a great deal more pauperism. In 
the great State of New York, in our own country, the of pau- 
perism is alarming and neg Pawn rising from 58,219 in 1871 to 
69,813 in 1884. In addition to this last number 122,391 were supplied 
by charities outside city and county poor-houses. The following table 
of statistics of the board of State charities in Massachusetts shows the 
increasing pauperism of that State: In 1872, wholly and partially sup- 
ported, 29,066; 1874, 41,130; 1876, 73,739; 1877, 82,997. (Royce, Det. 
and Race Education, volume 1, page 277.) 

So in many other States of this Union as the roll on, the tide 
of pauperism swells in increased ratio. The of pauperism is 
but the sad, sad of suicide and insanity. ‘“‘ the 
tion in France,’’ says the author last cited, ‘‘had risen from 31,858,937 
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in 1826 to 36,039,364 in 1850, or in ratio of 100 to 113, suicides ha, 
in the ratio of 100 to 209. In Denmark from 1835 to 1856 the 
tion of suicides had risen from 219 to 392 in every milli 
tion. ( 8 tn 9 12 

1858. In most European countries suicides have increased ia ; 2 
per cent., while population has been 1.64 per cent—a sickeniy that. 
ure; and I call particular attention to the statement below: _ 

In the suicides in a million population in France there were—farmers w. ;. 
dustrials, 128; liberal professions, 218; the poor,569. (Royce, Det. and Rac oe 
ume 1, page 233. 

In the rural districts at a late ~ there were 110 suicides in a million nes 
ulation; in educated Paris 640; in Copenhagen 477; while in the least edna. 
nations of Europe, the Spanish and Sclavonian, there was less than half the ... 
erage rate of France,Germany,and England. ™ 

So the tables show the terrible fact of a yearly increase in insanity 

In England and Wales there were: Idiots and insane in 1459 wes). 
im 1869, 53,177; in 1876, 64,916. 

In France in 1850, 20,061; in 1860, 28,761; in 1869, 38,545 in the asy. 
lums. These do not include the very large number in private instity. 
tions and homes. : 

In the Rhenish Provinces of Prussia the ratio of insane to populat 
was, in 1828, 1 insane to 1,027 population; in 1856, 1 insane to 666 
ulation. 

In Wurtemberg, insanity had increased since 1832 76.3 per cent,: 
population, only 13.5 per cent. 

Massachusetts, according to Dr. Irwin’s health report, had an ap. 
nual increase in 1867 equal to 1 for every 1,546; in 1871, 1 for every 
1,389; in 1872, 1 for every 1,357 population. . 

In the United States, the increase in fifty-four asylums were: In 1239 
1,329 insane, 961 annual new cases; in 1849, 7,029 insane, 2.961 an. 
nual new cases; in 1859, 13,696 insane, 5,342 annual new cases: jp 
1869, 22,549 insane, 8,769 annual new cases. 

Says this same author, volume 1, page 28: 

The increase of insanity for a century has been steady, large, and universal in 


the ratio of the spread of our civilization. The universally educated % 


vians have 3.4 insane in 1,000 population. The cultivated German. 3 


The less educated Romanic nation, 1 in 1,000; and the most barbarous Sclayonic 
races, 0.6 in 1,000. Again, the ratio of insane to population is larger in 


than in the country, and the professionally educated, who compose 5.04 per 


cent. of the population, yield 13.8 of the insane. 

The statistics might be further extended to show the increase of in- 
temperance, divorce, and illegitimacy in our most thoroughly educated 
States; yet why continue the sickening recital, for the world knows 
notwithstanding this increase in crime and pauperism, suicide and in- 
sanity, that at no time in her history hasso much money been expended 
in the education of the masses as is being annually spent in this age. 
The United States, with her $200,000,000 of school property, and 
$100,000,000 annually for teachers; England, France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, and other states, with millions of scholars and millions of money 
for their education, should verify the prediction that there would bea 
diminution of crime and pauperism and vagrancy and suicide and im- 
morality. Yet says a learned investigator: 


Alas, alas! nearly all statistical records seem to agree in the alarming fact 
that during all this development of education the misery and degradation of 
human beings has not been alleviated, but terribly aggravated. 


Surely too much has been claimed by the friends of education in its 
preventing crime; for if the history of crime verifies the fact, despite of 
educational prognostics, that society has been degenerating in those 
great elements that make communities moral and governments sound 
and pure, there must be some mistake in the claim of its friends, or 
some fatal error in the educational systems as practiced. | am con- 
strained to believe the fault lies largely in the system. 

Read the works of the authors treating on crime and you will dis- 
cover that their investigations lead them to the conclusion that workis 
the surest preventive. Does the education of this age fit a man for the 
“labor of life?’’ It is not broad and comprehensive enough for that. 
No one at all acquainted with our present systems (and they are so be 
cause of and erroneous teachings) will deny that the tendency 
of our educated civilization is to degrade labor, thereby creating caste 
distinctions in society, thus lowering the social relations of those en- 
gaged in it—a result which is prejudicial to sound morals and good gov- 
ernment. We need a system of education not designed for the benett 
of the few, but for the elevation of the masses—a system where “the 
school and the scholar (do not) avoid the contact with the workshop 
and the mechanic.’”” The need of the nation to-day is workers, and that 
system of education is best which fits the children of the nation tor im 
dustrial pursuits, which not only farnish subsistence and a couslortabe 
living, but elevate and dignify the character of those engaged in them. 
I agree with Mr. Blyth, who, in an address before the National Assocs 
tion of Social Improvement, said: 

The aim of education is not to make reading and calculating machines, of 
manufacturers of Greek and Latin verses, but steady, intelligent, and thrifty 
men, practicing industry beneficially to society, and therefore profitable 
to themselves. 


If the of education is to benefit society, improve the public we 
fare, and tone, character, and growth to a government and people, 
surely those engaged in the industries which underlie the foundation 
of society and ay ed ope of the people should be tan 
the elements of such industrial knowledge as will best promote 
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ds in view. The labor of the country is the capital of the country; 
t therefore, education enhances the value of labor, then the more ed- 

’ ted and skillful the labor the greater will be its productive power, 
= roportionately, the increase of capital. These facts being estab- 
= the conclusion is irresistible, that the education of labor is es- 
ential to a people’s growth and prosperity, 2nd that in establishing a 
- tem of public education that one should be adopted which would 
os develop not only the productive elements of wealth, but of manly 
paracterand useful citizenship. A different kind of training from that 
othe present is required to prevent crime. More industrial education 
is demanded for the young, who by honest labor must make their way 
through life; for, as has been said bya board of prison management, “‘ its 
penefit as a preventive of crime is being satisfactoril y proven and in res- 
cuing prisoners can not be too much emphasized.” : 

One of the authors heretofore cited asserts that the iearned Lieber in 
his Ethics of Politics ‘‘affirms that all his investigations lead him to 
the conclusion that modern crime is very much d ue to the want of fixed 
occupations ;’’ not to illiteracy, but to idle training and habit, which 
“starve the masses, breed mutiny, and end in national suicide.’’ This 
assertion is based upon facts disclosed in prison histories. Among 358 
prisoners in one prison, he found only 1 in 7 who had » urade. Of240 
conviets in another prison only 12 had a trade. Of tue criminals of 17 
prisons in the United States in 1868, 79 per cent. were without trades. 
In these prisons, says one statistician, “ there is seldom found a good 
carpenter, shoemaker, or blacksmith, and still less a good machinist or 

maker.”’ 
a elaborate table (already alluded to) of Richard Vaux of the 
convicts in the Eastern State penitentiary of Pennsylvania, for twenty- 
five years, I find, of prisoners confined from 1850 to 1859, 1,608, of 
which 1,217, or 75.52 per cent., had notrade; from 1860 to 1869, 2,383, 
of which 1,950, or 78.83 per cent., had no trade; from 1870 to 1876, 
1,650, of which 1,463, or 38.66 per cent., had no trade. He has many 

of statistics, all showing, says the author from whom I copy, 
“how mych the want of a trade and how little what we term educa- 
tion has to do with the perpetration of crime.’’ 

Every one who studies closely these statistics will be forced to the 
conclusion that educated idleness is more destructive to public morals 
and more prolific of crime than trained and occupied illiteracy. We 
want an education that will diminish idleness, and in so doing decrease 

nperism and drunkenness and crime. We want, as has been well 
said, ‘‘more of the gospel of work’? preached to our children, which 
shall lift them out of struggling poverty into a state of competency. 
Then crime will diminish and our prisons will remain comparatively 
empty, Teach the young to work; prepare them for it by proper ed- 
neation and they will more cheerfully pursue it, and thus you will have 
industrious young men earning an honest living and turning their backs 
upon crime and prison-houses. ' 

This is no idle conjecture. In those places where industrial training 
has been taught for a series of years crime has diminished and pauper- 
ism has almost disappeared. 

In Belgium, says one writer, ‘‘in districts in which industrial schools 
are in operation, vagrancy, that hot-bed of crime, has entirely disap- 
peared, notwithstanding the large numbers of paupers she had in 1856 


‘alluded to previously in this address. At Creuzot, a city of 25,000 


population, in which industrial instruction has been in vogue since 1847, 
crime and even misdemeanors have almost entirely disappeared, and 
three policemen give the people full protection.’’ This is asserted by 
all writers on the subject of crime: ‘‘ that wherever industrial educa- 
tion has been established it has rapidly diminished it; and this can not 
be said of any other education.’’ It is easy to assert that education 
diminishes crime—I mean a common education—but those who have 
examined and studied criminal statistics do not so testify. 

Richard Grant White, a learned educator, in speaking of the public 
schools of New York, says: 

That t exert any wholesome influence upon our society, either morally or 
intel 7 oe make their pupils better men and women, or better 


citizens, or fit them for the duties or the business of their lives, I do 
not hesitate to deny, 


Again he says: 

Nor do the records of crime justify the general assu.:ption that public schools 
are ® conservative moral force in society. * * * It would be interesting to 
know what proportion of our native criminals bay~ been pupils of our pubiic 
schools, * * J my observation, I would say that the proportion 
is very large, so large if it was authentically ascertained the publication of 
it would produce a profound and painful sensation. 


An instance of their number has been cited in the prison records of 
Massachusetts. 


Professor John W. Draper, in a work upon physiology, asserts that— 


Our commen education has a tendency rather the reverse of restraining 


The commissioners of the State prison of Connecticut, in their report 
in 1875, say— 


Millions are annually expended in this State to secure to our youth the ad- 
of a good, common-school education, with the general impression that 

isa sure preventive of crime. Without intending the slightest 

against this happy conclusion, we find our penitentiaries are filling 

&p with young men, who, on investigation, have never been 
indentured to any regular trade or business, and without occupation are easily 
intotemptationand vice, * * * Onacareful inquiry of our young prisoners 
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we find it is not the want of a common-school education so much as the need of 
a good trade, with its habits of thrift, economy, and const auntemployment, that 
crowd our streets with paupers and our State prisons with convicta, 

The importance of trade and occupation so thoroughly impressed the 
great founder of Pennsylvania, that among the ordinances framed by 
himself and adopted by his provincial council is the following: 

Tenth. That while in England the children of the rich were too generally 
brought up in pride and sloth, good for nothing to themselves or others, in 
Pennsylvania all children of the age of 12 were to be | 4] 


brought up to some use- 


ful trade that there might be none of the worthless sort in the province, so that 
the poor might get plenty of honest bread by their work, and the rich, if brought 
low, might not be tempted to despair and steal. 

This, sir, sounds the key-note to useful education and permanent 
prosperity. Professor Seelye says: 

Men must be improved in order to be educated. Education follows as surely 


amoral improvement as flowers open to the sunlight; but education is as pow- 


erless to secure that improvement as is the plant the light and warmth by 


which it is quickened. No amount of intelligence ever saved any people, and 
the most costly educational system is consistent with and sometimes actually 
found in the most corrupt social state. 


Greece, when her heavens shone with the light of learning and philoso- 
phy, when learned historians wrote and poets sang, was filled with de- 
praved masses; her temples reeked with the blood of her murdered citi- 
zens; revolution after revolution convulsed the state until her liberties 
were destroyed and she fell a prey to contending factions. Rome, in 
the very zenith of her intellectual splendor, tyrannized over justice and 
religion and filled the pages of her history with crimes at which civili- 
zation yet pales. France was in a blaze of intellectual light and the 
fires of genius were burning with brightest luster when infidelity and 
corruption destroyed the church, overthrew her liberties, and deluged 
her land with the blood of anarchy and revolution. So passed away 
Egypt. the cradle of letters, and Assyria, and Carthage, and the land of 
the Saracens. 

Away then with the idea that the education of the people will give 
stability to government, close our prison doors, and open the millennial 
gates! Such is not the lesson of history: 

The practical teachings— 

Says a learned writer— 


of the early and happy days of Greece and Rome built up the state. The later 
grammarians and sophists ruined it. 


Illiteracy per se is not the cause of crime; it is to be deplored, I grant 
you, but do not burden it with evils that lie not at its door. There 
will never be ignorance enough in this country to threaten its perpe- 

; be ig gh sountry to t 
tuity, and if ever destroyed, which God forbid, it will be by those the 

2 - . . + * . 
world calls educated and learned. Pauperism and its offspring, intem- 
perance and insubordination to authority, may be the rocks upon which 
this Government may be wrecked, and the study of the patriot should 
be how to preventit. The preventive is found in that Heaven-ordained 
decree, ‘‘in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return 
unto the ground.’’ To escape these evils we must elevate and educate 
the working people and popularize labor by educational preparation for 
the great work of life, and this can be best accomplished by a well-de- 
vised system of industrial training. 

I repeat here what I once said to the agriculturists of my own State: 

Begin the system. Educate your boys to work,work systematically, work in- 
telligently, work scientifically, and labor will be no longer “‘ subjected to social 
degradation,” for it will be guided by education and identified with culture. In 
the language of one of England’s royal family,“ Let learning and earning go 
together.”” Make hand-work a part of the education of your children and they 
will grow up conscious of their ability to carve out their own fortunes and com- 
mand while so doing the respect of their fellows and the confidence and sup- 
port of society and government. 

Dr. E. E. White, president of Perdue University, Indiana, in an ad- 
dress on ‘‘ The relation of education to industry,’’ says that of the three 
hundred and eighty-three occupations enumerated in the report of 
the census of 1870, one hundred and seventy-two of them are classed 
as manufactures, mechanical, and mining industries. In view of this 
large number of trades and mechanical industries, well may I exclaim, 
the trades are many, the learned professions are few; and while much 
has been done for the few, but little has been done by the people to dig- 
nify, develop, and perfect the productive industries of the many, for- 
getful as they are of the great truth that the practical business educa- 
tion of the people is the shortest road to material prosperity and na- 
tional wealth. Not only is industrial education an effective moral 
agency but it is eminently conducive to the growth and development 
of acountry. I quote again from my address: 

History chronicles the fact that in those countries where industrial schools 
have multiplied the people have been elevated and their wealth increased. So- 
ciety has been elevated, because the teaching of technics has multiplied handi- 
crafts, encouraged labor, and given profitable employment to thousands who 
otherwise would have grown up in ignorance, pauperism, and crime. Wealth 
has been augmented because by the multiplication of industries and in the 
increased efficiency of labor engaged in them, the sources of production are 
increased and the difficulties of its attainment greatly diminished. These state- 
ments are justified by the teachings of all political economists, who assert that 
“the creation of all values can be traced to labor alone,”’ and that the product- 
iveness of labor depends upon its skill and intelligence. a 

One of our commissioners to the Paris exposition furnishes us a striking 
proof of the great value of technical training demonstrated by the results of 
the exposition of 1851 and 1867. In the former, Great Britain was awarded the 

Im of excellence in nearly all of the grand departments. In the mean time 

er continental rivals—France, Belgium and Austria—had diffused scientific 
and technical education (by asystem of training school among their people) and 
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when another exposition was held in 1867, under the auspices of Napoleon III, 
and the awards were made, it was discovered Great Britain had excelled in but 
ten cf the ninety departments. This was startling news to England. ‘The 
scepter was departing from Judah.” A Parliament commission was appointed 
to investigate the causes of this overwhelming defeat, and these are some of the 
reports to the inquiry commission of July 2,1867. Dr. Playfair says: “* A sin 

lar accordance of opinion prevailed that our country had shown little invent- 
iveness and made little progress in the peaceful arts of industry since 1862."" I 
may add, during that interval these other countries, by means of training-schools 
in the trades, in weaving and mechanical schools, were making rapid advance- 
ment in industrial and skillfal pursuits.” 

But to continue the reports, Professor Tyndall says : ‘I have long entertained 
the opinion that, in virtue of the better education provided by the continental na- 
tions, England must one day,and that no distant one, find herself outstripped 
by those nations, both in the arts of peace and war.” Mr. Hurth says“ I found 
that it was the want of industrial education in this country which prevents our 
manufacturers from making that progress which other nations are ing. 
fouid both masters aud foremen in other countries more scientifically educated 
thai. our own. The workmen of other countries have a far superior education 
to our owa, many of whom have none whatever. Their production shows clearly 
that it is not there a machine-working machine, but that brains sit at the loom 
and intelligence stands at the spinning-wheel.”* This report to Parliament 
result was, says 
another authority,a grand educational bill was conceived and adopted, which 
established a general system of elementary and technical education (which is 
being taught in nearly one hundred schools of art), and upon which Great Brit- 
ain is relying to regain her former prestige and pre-eminence. Nor are her ex- 
pectations groundless, for the expositions of 1°76 and 1878 established the fact 
that, under the system of art and trade educati-ns, as now taught in their indus- 
trial schools at Bradford and Leeds and Huddersfield and other places, England 
is ‘again passing to the front” in the extent of production, and in the refine- 
ment of textile industries and technic culture. 

Other countries now realize the importance of this training and are 
establishing industrial schools in every town and village. Prussia has 
about two hundred, Bavaria one hundred and fifty, Wurtemberg over 
fifty. Over eighty cities in France have them in operation, with over 
30,000 pupils, and in her towns about three hundred smaller technical 
schools. England has eight hundred trade schools now in successful 
operation, with about 35,000 pupils. Germany swarms now with in- 
dustrial schools. The United States had in 1876 seventy-five, giving 
. instruction to 7,500 scholars. Every state should have asufficient num- 
ber to satisfy the increasing demand for technical training. Make your 
whole land a beehive. 

Open to the young men of the country inviting fields of employ- 
ment in its trades and industries, and they will not flock to the cities 
to crowd their dens of vice, nor resort to the overstocked professions 
or unremunerative occupations in counting-rooms and trade houses. 
So elevate your industries by proper education as to impress society 
with the theory “‘that industrial oecupations are a proper basis of social 
distinction.’’ Reorganize your educational system upon the basis of 
labor, giving every man according to his talent his own proper work, 
and ‘‘intelligence will be added to strength; beauty and harmony in 
the works of man will be followed by beauty and harmony in the char- 
acter of man; and justice and goodness and truth will spread, and the 
country wil! be filled with peace and happiness.’’ 

This much I have thought my duty to say on the bill now under con- 
sideration, and I have said it not to disparage education or undervalue 
ius benefits—far from it, for I most sincerely wish every child in this 
Union could read and understand our Constitution and the Holy Scrip- 
tures—but because I am thoroughly impressed with the conviction that 
our educational system should be reorganized on a basis of technicaf 
training, for ‘‘educated industry is indispensable to the perfection o[ 
moral character,’’ and is the key-note in the song of social, material, 
and national prosperity. Educated hands and educated minds must 
move and direct the industries of the country. Mechanical oa 
is destined to relieve labor of its burden and toil of its care by subor- 
dinating natural agencies, animate and inanimate elements, to the ne- 
cessities of man and the activities of life. These will be effected by a 
well-devised system of technical training. 

To the laboratory and the workshop must we look for progress, de- 
velopment, society elevation, and national wealth. 

Industrial training is the key given to man to open the gates to these 
great results. Upon it a people’s character can be built, and the char- 
acter of a people indexes their government. In the formation of that char- 
acter much depends upon association and education, for it is molded 
in the important surroundings which God in his wise dispensation ap- 
pointed for their happiness, their social development and moral govern- 
ment. In harmony with the design of His creation, man has been en- 
dowed with grand and superior attributes, to qualify him for his Heaven- 
appointed position as rnler of earth. That qualification consists in a 
proper practical education of head and heart and hands—an education 
superior to mere artificial accomplishments because of its tation to 
the utilitarian spirit of the age and the life-work of the 

The civilization of the present is progressive and aggressive, and its 
practical requirements, its increasing avenues of industry, its ey ed 
political economies, its far-reaching influences, all demand that 
educational agencies be employed best to the development of 
its moral, social, intellectual, and ind energies. These 
will be found in that system that contains the elements of 
education. Legislators, statesmen, philanthropists, moralists,ed 
direct your energies, your ae time, and your means to this 
great national necessity. Then will your dreams of a higher civiliza- 


*Paris Exposition Report, 1878. 


awakened England to a sense of = waning supremacy. T 


ve 


tion, of a purer private and public morality, of more personal inde 
ence and national prosperity, of more stable institutions and perpetual 
government be realized; for it will lessen crime, diminish pau = "4 
stimulate and diversify labor, elevate character, promote indi, iduale - 
public morality, multiply your industries, and give you men not ..1, 
for society, but for the field, the workshop, the factory, the mine +,. 
forum, the pulpit, and men for the commonwealth. Happy a nticiy " 
tion of glorious results. It fills the patriot’s heart with joy and |... 
him withhold not his song of thanksgiving. If, then, it is to be the 
policy of this Government to build up an educational system jn 4), 
States, I pray you inaugurate one which will embrace mora] cult 
industrial training, and technical knowledge, for upon this system 9)». 
can be built the superstructure of a people’s greatness and a nation’s 
perpetuity. eg 
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Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS M. BROWNE, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 24, 1885. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. ana 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8130) making appropriations for the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and har. 
bors, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: While I am in the fullest sympathy with those who 
oppose this bill, I have at no time during all this weary discussion ob- 
structed its consideration. At all times I have favored meeting t} 
important questions presented by it fairly, and submitting them to « 
vote on their merits. The responsibility of the legislation is on thy 
majority, and there I propose it shall, so far as I am concerned, abide 
I am not vain enough, sir, to think that any word of mine will change ; 
vote, and I now offer a formal amendmentsolely for the purpose of put- 
ting on the record the reasons which lead me to vote against this meas- 
ure. Having stated these reasons I will not again trespass on the pa- 
tience of the committee nor interpose further todelay final action. Sir, 
portions . f this bill are doubtless fit to pass into law, but as these can 
not hz separated from the waste and extravagance of its other parts, | 
wil! vote against the whole of it. 

Tn the first place I protest against the methods of river and harbor 
legislation as an ingeniously devised plan for catching votes from all 
sections by mixing large rivers and little rivers and no rivers with lakes, 
seas, inlets, canals, wharves, creeks, and every possible water way, nat- 
ural or artificial, navigable or unnavigable, in the same bill and |)aiting 
each with an appropriation. A little brook. grows to marvelous pro- 
portions under the influence of a generous appropriation. One of th 
manifest evils of this omnibus system of legislation is that it harnesses 
wise and ill-advised measures together and literally coerces Representa- 
tives to vote for the bad as the only means of securing the benetits o! 
those of real merit. Here, in this bill, are expenditures that ought not 
to be made—expenditures that are but spoliations of the Treasury—in- 
separably tacked upon others demanded by the interests of national 
commerce, and we must accept both or get neither. Why load down 
the good by the vicious? Why not try every item on its own merits’ 
Do not tell me that these expenditures are subjected to this test, for 
the contrary is within the knowledge of almost every gentleman here. 
How many are there this very day, sir, openly opposing this bill be- 
cause their sections do not, as they think, sufficiently share in its boun- 
ties, and how many support it with zeal for no higher reason than 1s 
expressed by the slang phrase that has fallen from so many lips 10 tus 
debate, ‘‘ that they get some of the pork.’’ 

I submit, sir, that this isnot statesmanship; that we should not thus 
deal with great public interests. For oneI will not vote fora bill that 
squanders $2,000,000 or $3,000,000 of the people’s money to secure the 
benefits of $10,000,000 judiciously appropriated. I must do this, 
my judgment, if I support this bill. 

During the debate on the river and harbor bill a year ago I had the 
temerity to assert the belief that the proposed improvement of the Mis- 

issippi River would be a failure, and as a consequence the expenditure 
a colossal waste. I think time and experience are demonstrating the 
correctness of that opinion. Weinaugurated this system supposing 1's 
completion on ae tao Mississippi would involve an expenditure 
of less than $40,000,000, but it is now admitted that $150,000,000 wi 
be This sum exceeds the total of all our past appropriations 
for the improvement of our national water ways. A stretch of river 
between Cairo and the Gulf is to swallow a sum exceeding all ow 
for one hundred years for the benefit of our water navig* 

tion. In the presence of an expenditure so immense the representa 
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; may well hesitate. There should be assurance that 
tives of the pecple exinseataenns before the money is voted. 

My chief objection to this bill, I confess, sir, is its purpose to sink 
additional millions in the plan of the Mississippi River Commission, 
which is at best but an experiment. I make no pretense to a knowl- 
nige of the science of engineering, but our every-day observations are 
oiten more valuable than the conjectures and speculations of the scien- 


tific. In the debate to which I have made reference, in a brief diseus- 
sion of this point, I said: 
irman, I simply take the floor at this time for the purpose of saying 
= — it will be demonstrated in the future that this Mississippi River 
thes ovement plan is the colossal waste and extravagance of the age. I donot 
be) in the improvement of the navigation of the river, it should result in re- 
on all of the inundated lands ys the margin of the river—that is, if 
such shall prove to be the result of the n intended in good faith for the im- 
“ement of the navigation of the river. Indeed, as I have had occasion to say 
Pro or twice already upon this floor in the discussion of this and kindred meas- 
= I hope such may prove to be the result of any plan that may ultimately be 
eae in making its navigation complete. But I have said that I believed 
it would be demonstrated that this is a vast waste and a tremendous extrava- 
because 1 do not believe it is within the power of science, by any manner 
Pononstruction of embankments to cor fine the waters of the river within a nar- 
rowel channel, to either improve the navigation of the river or secure from in- 
wu the lands adj t to it on either side. 
| have myself seen Mississippi River when it seemed to have no banks on 
either side. I was eonvinced, as I think every intelligent gentleman would be 
who has witnessed it in those days of flood, that it was not in the power of sci- 
ence or Within the limits of the bilities of the Treasury of the people of the 
country to levee the M River within such limits as will protect the ri- 
parian owners ; and itis singular to me that this system adopted by the Missis- 
sippi River Commission is intended to improve the navigation where there is 
too little water, and also tocontinue the same plan when there is too much water. 
Now I ean understand perfectly well that where the river is shoa], where the 
bed is wide, where the water is shallow, that by confining its waters by narrow- 
ing the channel you may improve the navigation; and if this system of levees 
orembankments, or whatever may call it, was confined to such portions of 
the Mississippi River, I would have some faith in its ultimate success. But 
what is the truth? Aswas said by the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
Mr, Warner}, and I think I may say from my own knowledge of the Lower 
ississippi River, for eight to ten months in the year there is abundance of 
water all the way from the city of Memphis to the city of New Orleans. 
Indeed, the trouble that is ere a on - re Rawtaiiaeteton is 
istoo much water. And yetitisassumed here that an appro on is to 
- ie a river which is already too much so. What 
you gentlemen want—and you might just as well tell us so—on the Lower Mis- 
ippi River is not to improve its na n when there is difficulty in getting 
a along over its sand-bars ; you want an improvement that wil 
confine the waters of the stream nachannel when there is too much water 
there, and when your lands are inundated by it. And the Mississippi River 
Commission has adopted # plan to diminish the volume of water by attempting 
to confine it within narrower limits, when anybody, whether he is a scientist or 
otherwise, who knows an of the laws of hydrostatics, knows that what 
you want when you have much water is to get clear of it; and you may say 


Mississippi River whore there is too much water and drawing it off the surface. 
The time was when the Lower Mississippi country was not inundated as it is 
now. And why? Recause when the river was at flood the water esca into 
ba’ and your lagoons and your lakes, and they were filled with water. 
Ratu made the outlet. It went when it left the river into these places, 
where it i But by the s of levees adopted by the States you en- 
deayored to confine the river within its embankments; and a muskrat or acraw- 
fish making a hole in the embankment, after a while the waters waging their 
war in that direction cut your levees, and yourcountry became inundated. In 
the mean time, while in way you rescued these low places, the result is they 
become filled, and now when your waters escape there is no place for them to 
go except all over the country, and you are inundated. 

You have got to go back to the plan nature originally provided to make some 
way by which these waters may escape from the river. It may be necessary to 
sacrifice some portions of oe lands, but not to the extent they are now being 

It  sieal Goede one ta aie riation that the pl 

is Ww. vor approp: on plan pro- 
posed by the River Commission has not only been fully Sndlonsed by 
the House, but that its suecess has been demonstrated. And they also attempt 
to close the controversy id that the engineers who originated this plan 
are ‘the best in the ” language employed yesterday by the dis- 

Gaguiched gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Tuomas]. 
ow, it is unfortunate for us that in this matter failure has nochroniclers. We 
have learned very ieee lessons if we had only had some committee 


of this House to exhibit the mt instances in which the plans of these dis- 
taped engineers have proved failures, Ido notdoubttheircapacity. Iam 


their judgment. Iam only assuming that the Mississippi River 
is too large for the science of the day. Iam mo Bre hoon distinguished en- 


once hit a plan by which, as was supposed, they could deepen the 

Gar ot Movies ob Galveston. sup} that if “4 ~~ only dip out 

the quie! they would get a greater of water. ey forgot that quick- 

like water, will seek alevel. It was about as impossible to deepen the 

harbor at Galveston by taking out the quicksand as it would have been to lower 

pT OR ee i 
r,even 

‘cientifie gentlemen came to the conclusion that their plan was a failure. 

* = - *” * *« 


Now, it is a mistake to 
upon this pian. If ier aren nee se ertenticis of the country are in accord 


advised, this very plan of improvement was 

once upon bya board of distinguished cngfnaeen of the War Department, 

fleapproved it, Before this commission had adopted it, before it was 

ome) put into operation at all, it was discussed and disapproved by 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as I have no time to discuss some other 

y questions in this 

[uuection, I desire to close by that I expect this bill will pass. Indeed 

4m not sure but it ought to ee suetnens. I have made my 

ean It may be that om net a prophet. hope Iam not, I sincerely 
this plan accomplish all its friends anticipate. I am will 
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& year ago I received a letter on this subject from a gentleman of high 
attainments and of large experience in hydrographic engineering. This 
gentleman was at one time an employé of the commission, and is at 
present sewerage commissioner of the city of Saint Louis. I refer to 
Robert E. MeMath, esq.; and permit me now to read portions of his 
letter. He says: 


Your remarks in the House on the bill appropriating $1,000,000 to the Missis- 
ep lead me to address you. If you inquire who I am, I refer you to page 483 
of current Recorp, where you will find my name as first on the list of employés 
of the River Commission, and my record can be traced continuously in United 
States Engineer reports back to 1866, then in Coast Survey to 1862. I have there- 
fore had opportunity to know whereof I speak. As to the propriety of my 
speaking, the following from my letter to the Mississippi Commission, giving 
my reasons for resigning my position, will suffice = 

“Lam not in sympathy with the majority of the commission in their opinion 
as to the value of levees. Being fully convinced that the levee, so far from be- 
ing a useful adjunct to channel improvement, is actually opposed thereto, I can 
not consistently occupy a position which involves a tacit acquiescence in the 
Official policy.”’ 

You are entirely correct in saying that the weight of intelligent, scientific, and 
professional opinion is against the commission; and I think too little use is 
made of the fact that one of thi) commission is decided in his dissent from the 
conclusions of the majority, anc. that upon a vital point. 

The points of the issue as now made up are: 

First. The fundamental principle of the commission is misa »plied, as will 
appear when their argument is reduced to syllogistic form. ¥ ajor premise 
Permanent increase of normal volume will cause enlargement of bed and 
eventually lessen the surface slope and lower the river in its bed. (True with 
limitations.) Minor premise: Levees permanently increase the normal vol- 
ume. (Untrue in every sense.) Conclusion: Levees will lower the river in its 
bed, and so do away with overfiow, while the enlarged bed will insure good 
navigation. (Untrue in every particular.) 

Second. Levees were favored at the outset by the commsssion as “ 
adjuncts’ to a plan of channel improvement by contraction. Now they are 
put forward as a “means of channel improvement.” This change of ground 
discloses the distrust of the commission in the success of direct improvement by 
channel works. For no one can suppose that they seriously propose to pursue 
two distinct and rival plans of improvement. Grant what is claimed for either 
plan and the other is clearly superfluous, 

If any would know why this distrust, let him inquire concerning the work 
done on the Missouri River, whose temporary promise gave occasion to much 
enthusiasm in regard to brush and wire-screen dikes. 
and leave no useful trace. 


desirable 


They have disappeared 
The much-praised works on the Mississippi below 


Saint Louis are also failures in the essential matter of permanence of result. 
Their effect is to create detached sand bars, which may at the best devyc!lop 
into towheads or even into islands, but to be successful in any proper sense 
they shou!d cause solid accretion to the main bank in the form of batture, with 
section as below: 









_* Bar or >. 
Zawhead. 


Both forms contract the water way,and both may for atime deepen the chan- 
nel. Measured in cubic yards of deposit, or area of water surface changed into 
bar, dry at low stage, the one may be as great as the other, but in the matter 
of progress toward a permanent improvement one is real, the latter a delusion, 

Third. The commission proposes to reconstruct levees below Red River, to 
prepare that section for a ‘* volume much in excess of any known discharge,’ 
admitting that they expect and design to produce general enlargement of the 
river-bed by scouring. The first effect of scour would be to destroy the stable 
conditions now existing on the lower river. When and how will a new stable 
condition be established? The common-sense principle of “let well enough 
alone” ought to refute all the pretentious nonsense that could be written in 
favor of such a dangerous scheme. 

I consider that I am serving my generation well in lifting a warning voice 
against the Mississippi scheme as it now stands. 


I am not qualified toadd anything to this reasoning. It speaks with 
‘‘a warning voice,’’ and we should pause and demand proofs of success 
before we proceed further with this giant enterprise. 

It will be remembered that Hon. Robert E. Taylor, a member of the 
commission, in a very able argument defended its plan of improve- 
ment, and attempted to demonstrate its success by reference to specific 
instances in which the levee system had been tested. In answer to 
this my correspondent says: 

Mr. Robert Taylor, in his article “‘ How to Improve the Mississippi,’’ in the 
North American Review for March, makes a very plausible argument for levees, 
Fortunately for the truth, he appeals to specific facts as supporting the theory. 
Every one of these cases; when fully stated and correctly interpreted, condemns 
concentration of flood volume. I showed this in a report to the commission, 
which, if not suppressed, will be printed in the report now in printer’s hands, 
If Mr. Taylor knew of that document his use of the facts with incomplete state- 
ments of circumstances was willful perversion. If he did not know of it, either 
the committee on reservoirs, to which the report was made, concealed it from 
other members of the commission and kept them in ignorance, or else Mr. 
Taylor is convicted of forming his judgment without considering the evidence. 
I by the record that the Grafton case was wholly due to backed water 
while the Missouri was in flood; Hays Landing, to backed water while the 
Yazoo flood was discharging, and therefore overflow did not cause diminution 
of ———- or pile up the flood. The Clayton case is a crucial test of their 
theory, éondiomae it, for the decrease of velocity occurred before overflow ; 
and in the May rise, which did not reach overflow, the same decrease occurred— 
the effect when their assigned cause was wanting. 
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Mr. Taylor is an intelligent and most conscientious gentleman, and I 
have read this letter simply to show how his argument is meton a vital 
point by one who is equally honorable and perhaps better informed as 
to the facts than himself. Iam sure Mr. Taylor has little doubt of the 
ultimate success of the commission plan, but I hazard nothing in say- 
ing that while this is true he admits that it is an experiment that may 
fail, and he believes it should be thoroughly tested at the Plum Point 
and Lake Providence reaches before proceeding further. 

Since the last Congress several men of large experience in the navi- 
gation of our western rivers have written me on this subject. They 
agree in condemning the commission plan. I will give a brief extract 
from a letter of Mr. J. B. French, of Rising Sun, Ind. He writes: 

Having noticed the proceedings of Congress, and having given someattentionto 
that portion relating to the improvement of the Mississippi River, I would like to 
give my views about it. I will state that I am one of the oldest river-men now liv- 
ing onthe shores of the Ohio. I boated continually for over forty years and have 
run on every kind of boat propelled by steam or floated by water. I commanded 
one of the first gunboats during the war. * * * Iam satisfied that all that 
can be done to improve the navigation of the Mississippi is to Es enough 
snag and dredge boats to remove the snags and bars. * * * ignal lights 
should be kept at the regular crossings. The river runs between banks of sand 
and goes wherever the body of water is strongest,and no artificial means will 
change it. The work done won’t stand two freshets. It will all wash away. 
* * * The Government built three dams below the falls many years ago ; one 
at French Island, one at Three Mile Island, and one at Scuffletown Bar. When 
completed they stood six feet above low-water mark, but after the first high 
water you couldn't see a sign of either of them. A similar improvement made 
at the head of the Rising Sun Bar was all washed away, and this will be the fate 
of the work being done on the Mississippi River. 

Captain French, in other portions of his letter, gives his knowledge of 
the effects of floods on the levees of the Lower Mississippi, and expresses 
the belief that no possible system of embankments will beable to con- 
fine the waters of the river within any reasonable channel. These are 
the views of a practical common-sense man—one who makes no preten- 
sions to science, but who speaks from observation. He may be wrong. 
Those who oppose this expenditure may all be wrong, but I insist that 
they at least furnish reasons that make it our duty to stop and inquire 
before we further deplete the Treasury. I will detain the committee 
no longer. There are many other objections I would be glad to notice, 
but they must pass until some other occasion. 


No Taxation to Create Office for the Benefit of Privileged Classes. 


No class of mankind is born booted and spurred to ride over the rest.—Je/- 
ferson. 


SPEECH 


HON. ETHELBERT BARKSDALE, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 3, 1885, 
On the bill to create the office of General of the Army for the benefit of ex-Presi- 
dent U.S. Grant. 

Mr. BARKSDALE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: To state the case precisely as it is, the object of the 
pending bill is to create a life office requiring no service, and bestowing 
a very large salary upon ex-President Grant. It proposes to take him 
from private life and put him on the retired-list of the Army,with the 
rank and grade of General of the Army of the United States, and with 
pay and emoluments amounting to $19,000 a year. Republicans who 
support it are actuated by partisan and sectional feelings. Democrats 
who favor it are prompted, as they frankly acknowledge, not by devo- 
tion to a sound principle of public policy, but to satisfy an unjust 
clamor which has been raised in some of the Northern States in con- 
sequence of pecuniary reverses that have overtaken the firm of which 
General Grant was a member, by reason of transactions of a question- 
able character. 

A similar bill was before Congress soon after General Grant was 
thwarted in his ambition to be elected President for a third term, but, 
heeding the indignant remonstrance of the people on whom the burden 
of the proposed favoritism would have fallen, their representatives re- 
jected it. The failure to pass it consigned it to the limbo of discarded 
schemes, and it was dismissed from the public mind. This is the con- 
dition in which it was placed by the judgment of the people when the 
members of the present Congress were chosen. Having reaped the 
emoluments of the highest military office under Government for a 
term of years, having enjoyed the princely salary of President of the 
United States for eight years, which was doubled in its pay and quad- 
rupled in its contingent emoluments for his benefit, having received 
voluntary contributions from partial friends (some of whom had become 
millionaires during his term of office) amoun 
sands of dollars, General Grant closed his pablic career rich in money 
and in all the goods of this world. It would seem that he invested a 
part of this enormous wealth in a stock-jobbing enterprise, and lost by 


reckless endeavors to accumulate still more. In consequence of th; 
loss, and avowedly to indemnify him at the expense of the people. ti. 
scheme to create a life office with a high salary has been reviyea ’ y. 
merits depend solely upon the ground that it is the duty of Conene 
to step aside from its prescribed sphere of action, take cognizance , 
the private affairs of ex-President Grant, and insure his losses by a, 
appropriation from the public Treasury. This is the meaning of o 
bill; nothing more, nothing less. hone 

Inasmuch as its advocates have based their support of it on the 
ground that it is a benefaction that should be bestowed upon a citi * a 
who has rendered valuable service to the country and whose condition 
is necessitous, it is proper to state that they have not even that ineye. 
ficient pretext. Ex-President Grant has a permanent investment of 
$250,000, which is a unaffected by the wreck of the financial 
ventures of Grant, Ward & Co. in Wall street. In proof of this as. 
sertion I will produce the uncontradicted statement of Mr. George W 
Jones, of New York, through whose efforts the fund of $250,000 c 
ing an annual interest of $15,000, was raised. I will quote from ¢}; 
statement of Mr. Jones in the New York Herald of November 30), js4. 


It has been extensively circulated that the literary work of General Grant was 
all that the ex-President had to live upon during the coming years of his |jf- 
and therefore an interview was sought with George Jones, editor and propri. 
etor of the New York Times, to whose exertions the raising of a trust fund of 
$250,000 in behalf of General Grant some years back was almost entirely ¢ a 
Mr. Jones in a business-like way responded to all pertinent queries. saa 

“T'll tell you all about this,” said Mr. Jones. ‘* When the fund of $250,000 was 
complete, desiring to invest it in some permanent and safe way, counseled 
with ex-Governor Morgan, whe advised that it be invested in Wabash stock. | 
suggested that Governments would be better, as I could put it where g 
certainty of 6 per cent. perannum could be returned. The Governor explained 
to me that his suggestion applied toa section only of the Wabash road, which 
involved an investment only of some $2,000,000, from which the income was al- 
most a certainty. 

“* For what,’ said I, ‘ would you guarantee the income?’ 

“He replied that for 5 per cent. he would guarantee $15,000 a year for ten con- 
secutive years. Whereupon I made the arrangement.”’ 

“ Has t been a paid?” 

“It has, down to date.”’ 

“ Without exception?” 

“Well, there was one time when it was not paid for afew weeks, but upon 
the representation that it would be paid—as it since has been—we did not press 
the estate of Governor Morgan for the guarantee. It is arranged between the 
executors, as it was with Governor Nongan. that in default of the payment by 
the road the principal and interest should be returned to us, in behalf of Gen- 

is as certain as anything can bein life. 
not be touched and the annum income is assured.”’ 


“Of one thing the public may be certain—the money was raised by Grant's 
friends for Grant. It has been safely invested, and its income is abundantly guaran- 
teed. It was raised for Grant and Grant alone will have it.” 

This statement shows that if it is the duty of Congress to create 
the proposed sinecure for ex-President Grant on the ground of his pov- 
erty, the cause does not exist; hence, there can be no necessity for 
straining the Constitution to repair his losses by enforced taxation of 
the people. 

The bill is in disregard of the real object of establishing a retired-list 
of the Army. ‘The policy of a retired-list is founded upon the consid- 
eration that the pay of the officer is fixed at a rate so low as barely to 
afford him the means of living. Consequently when by long service 
or injuries received in the line of duty he is incapacitated for further 
service, it was deemed proper to place him on the list with enough pay 
to support him in his declining years. 

To “retire ’’ an officer presupposes him to be in the service. The 
beneficiary of this bill is not in the service; nor can it be said that a 
fortune of $250,000, with an assured yearly income of $15,000, is inade- 
quate to his support. So far from being in the military service, he *‘ re- 
tired ’’ himself from it sixteen years ago for a consideration so valuable 
that neither he nor the country can have forgotten it. He left the 
Army voluntarily, that he might be clothed with the highest honors oi 
the world—the Chief Magistracy of the United States. 

The proposed measure is without precedent, as it is without even the 
shadow of justification. It is said that the office of Commander-in-Chie! 
was created for George Washington after he had been President and 
had retired to the shades of Mount Vernoh. But it is a calumny upon 
the memory of those who did it, to assert that it was intended to give 
him money, or to heap accumulated honors upon the head of him who 
was first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen. 
It was to place him at the head of the Army in the threatened warwith 
France. General Washington accepted the appointment with relac- 
tance, and upon the condition that his pay should not commence unt 
he had actually entered upon the duties of the office. There was no 
war; the conditions upon which the office was created failed, and the 
law was repealed. It is instructive to quote the language o! Genem 
Washington in accepting the trust: 

Feeling ineum) f every description to con- 
telbone ok oll tines Gioumnepdaed lt on - jally ina ssoment like the 

t, when everything we hold dear and sacred is so seriously threaten: 4.1 
ve finally determined to the position of Commander-in-Chie! « f the 
Army of the United e reserve only that I shall not be called into 
the field until the army is in a situation to require my presence, or until it De- 
comes necessary by the of circumstances. * * * I take the liberty 
also to mention that I must ne having my acceptance considered as drawing 
after it any upon the public, or that I can receive any emolr 
ments annexed to the tment before I am in a situation to incur expenss 
Marshall's Life of Wé volume 2, page 437. : 

The proposed measure isa violation of the objects for which our Gov 

ernment was founded. It is a departure from the fundamental idea 
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: ressed by Thomas Jefferson, that no class of mankind 
figuratively a and pe tne to ride over the rest. It is a long stride 
ss the establishment of privileged orders, which involves the over- 
= w of what was designed te be a plain government of the people 
t i for the people; in disregard of the earnest warning of Andrew Jack- 
- that it is not inasplendid government, supported by powerful 
ie and aristocratic establishments, that the people will find 
happiness, and protection for their liberties, but in ajust system, deal- 
— equally with all and granting especial favors to none. 

if there is one question more than any other about which my con- 
viction is clear, it is that this measure is unjust to the people, unau- 
thorized by the Constitution, and the establishment of a dangerous 
precedent. I would utter my solemn protest and record my vote against 
it, if I stood alone. 





Alien Land-Owners in America. 


Great estates destroy the spirit of patriotism in those who have everything 
and in those who have nothing.—SaintT PIERRE. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES H. HOPKINS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 18, 1885, 


j ing the quantity of public | ‘ ich y 
= oe Ete tens Siskin the juriedictlon of the United tate ” 

Mr. HOPKINS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: No inspired prophet nor profane seer ever uttered a 
more pregnant warning than Goldsmith when he wrote: 

Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 

The primal curse, ‘‘in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,’’ 
carried with it some individual compensations; and it is quite certain 
that that community is most prosperous where all men are producers. 
As idleness is debilitating and demoralizing, so industry and activity 
promote health and mental and physical vigor; and the greater the 
accumulation of application and force, the greater will be the develop- 
ment of the manhood of the people and the aggregate of its progress and 

wer. 

MThe power of wealth is not to bedenied, but its power to curse is quite 
equal to its power to bless; and the unquestionable rule is that its con- 
comitants and results are evil. ‘The notable and noble exceptions in 
which it elevates and cheers and leaves its benediction upon mankind 
only make the rule all the more melancholy. Of the great, the gifted, 
and the good, whose words and deeds light up the pages of history, how 
few there are whos® ambition had wealth for a handmaid, and how 
many whose incentive was inexorable necessity! And among the na- 
tions of the world from the beginning of time those have been the most 
powerful, prosperous, and happy where wealth has been most gener- 
ally distributed. The philosophy of this is perfectly manifest. As the 
numberof those having a substantial interest in a government increases 
there isa natural increase of the zealous defenders and earnest promoters 
of the welfare of that government. 

If a few monopolize all the luxuries and appropriate most of the 

comforts of life, the many grow discontented and restless under suffer- 
ing. And then, too, the possessors of great wealth are apt to intensify 
this feeling by an aggressive and inconsiderate exercise of their power. 
Power of all kinds seeks to increase and perpetuate itself, and is rarely 
tolerant in its use or scrupulous in its growth. And so while the 
rich become richer the poor necessarily become poorer. At length op- 
pression breeds revolt; and the masses, maddened by despair, feeling 
they have already lost all, seek to obtain by force that which has long 
been denied them by peaceful means. Bayonets may pin them down 
and hold them in subjection, but the loyal love of the people is crushed, 
and their distress is a constant menace to the government under which 
these evils prevail. 
_ Without pausing now to moralize upon the dissoluteness and vice 
into which the weaker rs of great wealth are led, and the con- 
sequent enfeebling of ir manhood and the pollution of the moral 
tone of society, I suggest this as another of the drawbacks and dangers 
to the stability and prosperity of the Government. 


REPUBLIC’S SAFETY IN DIFFUSION OF WEALTH. 


Mr. Speaker, these general truths have a special force when applied 
to republics, where large standing armies are obnoxious; where caste 
¢ are especially odious; where the government is built upon 
aad upheld by popular suffrage. As Andrew Jackson well said: 

1s is notina id government, supported by powerful monopolies and 
ee that our people find their happiness or their liberties 







Our fathers builded with a wisdom almost, if not altogether, inspired 
when they erected our substantial, simple, but beautiful fabric, broad- 
based upon the people’s will. If we would preserve that foundation 
in its original solidity and strength, we must take care that it is no. 
undermined by discontent which grows out of a sense of wrong 
overloaded by a gilded monarchical architecture grossly out of har- 
mony with the grand design. , 


nor 
, or 


DANGERS OF LAND MONOPOLY 

Of all forms of wealth, that which confers the greatest power, and is, 
therefore, the most dangerous to any government, is the accumulation 
of vast bodies of land. A dependent tenantry, having no interest or 
hope of acquiring an interest in the soil, are but little better than vas- 
sals, and the owners of the fee are but little less than liege lords 
The ownership of a man’s domicile, of the roof which covers his wife 
and children, is a power which fetters his freedom. What will a poor 
man not surrender to preserve a shelter for his family? The political 
power of a large landlord has been too often and too strikingly exhibited 
in England to need any argument to prove its danger in a republic Lo 
be a freeholder carries with it a degree of freedom and independence 
The man who can sit-under his own vine and fig treé 
his lares and penates in the sanctuary of his own home, teels dignified by 
the very fact, and is bound by gratitude and love to the government in 
which he feels he hasa share and which secures and protects him in his 
domestic joys. No emotion of patriotism is so potent, no oath of alle- 
giance so binding, as the consciousness that one has a material interest 
in the country, that its stability and prosperity will bless his house- 


hold, and that he will have a share in all its glory and in all its power. 


, who can set up 


THE RIGHT OF GOVERNMENT OVER LAND-OWNING. 

In view of these indisputable facts it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
the policy and daty of our Government are plain. We should promote 
as far as possible the diffusion of wealth, not by any communistic level- 
ing nor by any forced equalization of the results of individual enter- 
prise and effort, but by encouraging and aiding the willing, by curbing 
the political power of wealth in so far as government may properly do 
so, and by prohibiting the acquisition by any one of immense areas of 
land and by increasing the number of freeholders throughout the coun- 
try. 

While government may not prevent or control the amassing by in- 
dividuals of millions of dollars in personal property, it certainly may, 
and as certainly should, prevent all monopoliesin land and al! vast 
holdings which retard the growth and productivness of the country, 
and serve only to build up a power inimical to the spirit of our insti- 
tutions. Ido not know, sir, that the power of the Government in this 
respect will be denied. The principle strikes me as indisputable; but 
to fortify principle with authority I refer to Vattel’s Law of Nations, 
book 1, chapter7, section 75, where the argument and the logical result 
are so clearly set forth: 

The sovereign ought to neglect no means of rendering the land under his 
jurisdiction as well cultivated as possible. He ought not to allow either com- 
munities or private persons to acquire large tracts of land to leave them uncul- 
tivated. Thoserights of common which deprive the proprietor of the free liberty 
of disposing of his land, which will not allow him to inclose and cultivate it in 
the most advantageous manner, those rights, I say, are inimical to the welfare of 
the state and ought to be pressed or reduced to just bounds. Notwithstanding the 
introduction of private property among the citizens the nation has still a right 
to take the most effectual measures to cause the aggregate soil of the country to 
produce the greatest and most advantageous revenue possible 

THE POLICY OF OUR FATHERS ON LAND DISTRIBUTION, 

And the fathers of the Republic well understood the wisdom of that 
policy. It is true that immediately after the close of the Revolution 
the financial stress of the young Republic caused it to place in the 
market large blocks of land and to induce capitalists to invest. But 
in the plan for the disposition of the public lands prepared and sub- 
mitted to Congress by Alexander Hamilton in 1790 he made provis- 
ion for actual settlers only secondary to the discharge of the moneyed 
obligations of the country. And on March 3, 1801, Congress enacted 
the first ‘‘ pre-emption’? law. The fundamental idea of pre-emption 
privilege is to encourage actual settlers to go upon the public domain 
to build up houses and cultivate the soil. Thus early our national 
legislators discriminated in favor of the producers, the actual settlers, 
and against investors and speculators. The limitation of the quantity 
of land which each person might hold in this way was in the line of 
judicious action pointed out by Vattel. In furtherance of this same 
thought subsequent acts were passed; and in 1834 the tracts were sub- 
divided into forty-acre lots, which, at the low price exacted, stimulated 
the energies and encouraged the hopes of the huinblest, and at the 
same time added to the productive wealth of the nation 

But our Government went vastly beyond this in the same direction 
in 1862 when it enacted the homestead law. This inaugurated a new 
system, patriotic in its purposes, generous in its bounty, prolific in its 
results. Under its provisions the rich, broad acres smile a cordial wel- 
come to the husbandman and strip their bosom of the wild flowers, 
that the healed wounds of the plowshare may soon be hid by a golden 
and gorgeous harvest. An i while the desert is being made to blossom, 
waste places are becoming the happy homes of sturdy detenders of our 
country’s flag. 

It is true that unwise and profligate legislation of recent years has 
despoiled the people of much of their richest patrimoz 
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the power of faithful guardians to redress much of this great wrong 
and to arrest further encroachments of corporations and monopolists, 
and to preserve the residue of our domain for cultivation by our own 
citizens, who bear their full share of the nation’s burdens and respon- 
sibilities. 


such declaration millions of acres may be purchased in some 
by an alien, and a non-resident at that. 

Look at the result. The crowded populations of the Old w, 
tempted by the allurements of free or cheap homes in America... 
swarming toourshores. And it isauthoritatively stated that fu))y..... 
third of all foreigners arriving enter upon the public lends. \ = 
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THE DANGER FROM ALIEN LAND-OWNERS—OUR DUTY. 


en = We hay 
Mr. Speaker, I affirm that it is unwise, unjust, and unpatriotic to | densely populated cities, with too many poor and homeless neon, : . 
permit aliens, who owe no allegiance to our Republic, who have no in- os el 


riods of depression come upon all manufacturing and minino 
prises, and the surplusof idle men anxious for work is thereby incr, aed 
Surely it would be much wiser statesmanship to facilitate and aia ;., 
locating this class of our own citizens upon the unoccupied lands a4 
make them self-supporting, while they swell the volume of the natio, 
wealth, rather than by an improvident bonus bribe to come }y 

heterogeneous mass of adventurers. 

ABSENTEE LANDLORDS UNDESIRABLE. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this influx of people who know nothing and , 
nothing about our form of government, whose immigration is promps, 
solely by sordid motives, is not the greatest danger we have to f 
from our injudicious disposition of the publiclands. One of the great. 
est curses of much-afflicted Ireland is her system of absentee landlopj. 
ism. Much of her land is owned by men who seldom or never visit 
their possessions; who have no sympathy with the natives; who care 
nothing for their tenants except to wring from them every possi 
dollar of rental, which they spendin luxury abroad. Learning; 
from the history of that unhappy island, we are permitting the 
system to be fastened upon many of our communities. 

The glittering accounts of our prolific soil and the immense area of 
our pasture lands soon caught the eye of European capitalists. And our 
railroad companies, with a thrifty purpose of their own, stimulated the 
interest already aroused by free excursions in well-stocked palace cars 
by which noblemen and other men of wealth saw the bounteousness of 
our prairies through the sparkle of champagne and the delicate smoke 
of pure Hayanas; and the enormous returns which foreigt. investors re- 
ceived from their American cattle ranches still further inflamed the ev- 
pidity of their countrymen, and many others sought these rich fields of 
gain. 


terest in its prosperity, to seize upon the inheritance of its sons and to 
enricir foreign and possibly hostile governments with the wealth which 
should bless ourown people and strengthen the power of our own nation. 


LEGAL RIGHT TO PROHIBIT ABSORPTION OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN BY ALIENS. 


This country was dedicated as an asylum for the oppressed of all 
lands, and so it must remain forever. All who make this their home 
by voluntary adoption will be ever welcome. Those who assume the 
duties of citizenship shall always freely enjoy its rights and privileges. 
None other have any claim but that of ordinary hospitality. And it 
is wrong and unnatural to take the children’s portion and give it unto 
strangers. The nation’s duty in this regard was prescribed in the code 
of laws inspired direct from Heaven; and it is recognized in the common 
law of England, from which we derive our jurisprudence. In the first 
volume of Blackstone, 371-372, it is said: 

If an alien could acquire a permanent property in lands he must owe an al- 
legiance equally permanent with that property * * * which would probably 
be inconsistent with that which he owes to his own native liege lord; besides 
that, thereby the nation might be subject to foreign influence and feel many 
other inconveniences, Wherefore by the civil law such contracts were made 
absolutely void. 

The reasons why an alien may not become an owner of the soil are 
strongly put in Calvin’s case (7 Rep., 27) : 

1. The secrets of the realm might be thereby discovered. 2. The revenues of 
the realm (the sinews of war) would be taken and enjoyed by strangers. 3. It 


tends to the destruction of the realm by admitting strangers to fortify in the heart 
of the kingdom.” (Note in 2 Blackstone, 249.) 


And it is further held that— 

Alienation of lands toan alien is cause of forfeiture * * * becauseof his in- 
capacity to hold them. (2 Blackstone, 274-293.) 

Vattel (Book 2, chap. 8, sec. 114, p. 677) states this as a recognized 
principle of the law of nations: 

Every state has the liberty of granting or refusing to foreigners the power of 
possessing lands or other immovable property within her territory. * * If 
the sovereign does not permit aliens to possess immovable property nobody has 


a right to complain of such prohibition; for he m#y have very good reasons for 
acting in this manner, and as foreigners can notclaim any right in his territory, 


is 





ALAEMING EXTENT OF ALIEN HOLDINGS. 


A year ago the London Economist felt called upon to try to check 
the spreading movement. It published a list of ten companies whose 
stock commanded a premium to five which were slightly below par. 
The journal referred to said: 


; ; : to ot B ‘ i i 4 hese companie 

they ought not to take it amiss that he makes use of his power and of his right cok cae 2 few ae high ee ees > pee of these owe 
in the manner which he thinks most for the advantage of the state. And asthe | 4), —_ of imperfect date and by writing up the value of their cattle—the m = 
sovereign may refuse to foreigners the privilege of possessing immovable prop- - : 6 up eran 





ket value of which had andoubtedly been rising rapid) y-——we took oc 
point out that those concerns had been over-hasty in dividing such pro an 
that the mania for such undertakings which was then in progress in Dundee 
and Edinburgh, and which threatened to spread to London, was unwise. 


But with dividends running up to almost 30 per cent. foreign capi- 
tal eagerly seized upon the opportunity which our inconsiderateness 
presented, and already more than 20,000,000 acres have been absorbed 
by aliens. Allowing eighty acres to each household, we have thus per- 
mitted homesteads of 250,000 families, or a population of a million souls, 
to be wrested from us. We have recklessly permj{ted the birthright 
of our own people to be despoiled. 

I have here an imperfect list of the holdings of aliens which oughtt 
startle our legislators to a realizing sense of the public danger and 
their manifest duty: 


erty, he is doubtiess at liberty to forbear granting it except with certain condi- 
tions annexed. 





A more modern writer, while admitting the right of a government to 
exclude foreigners from even temporary residence in its territory, doubts 
the wisdom of exercising that power under ordinary circumstances. 

3ut he adds that— 

This right obviously includes the right of enacting that no foreigner shall be- 
eome the proprietor of any part of that territory. The ownership of a foreign 
landholder may, upon the same principle, be subjected by the law of the occu- 
pant state to any special restrictions or burdens which may be thought expe- 
dient. (Phillips on Jurisprudence, sections 385-416.) 

In this country the same general power of the Government is recog- 
nized, but its application has been liberalized by the spirit of our insti- 
tutions and of our age. 

In 2 Kent’s Commentaries, page 62, it is said: 

An alien may purchase and hold, but is in danger of being divested of the fee 
and having his land forfeited to the State upon inquest of office found. And if 
the alien sell land, the prerogative right of forfeiture is not barred by the alien- 


ation. 

(See also Bouv. Law Dic., vol. 1, title ‘‘Alien,’’? and numerous cases 
there cited.) 

MODERN LEGISLATION MORE LIBERAL—THE RESULTS. 

In the early days of our Republic a fear of foreign influence prompted 
the enforcement of the disabilities of aliens; and in almost every State 
the common-law doctrine prevailed that aliens could not hold real es- 
tate. But as we have become more self-reliant, and perhaps more 
impatient to dispose of our public lands and replenish the Treasury, 
the former policy has been relaxed. And I believe there are now but 
four States in which aliens are incompetent to own real property. These 


LANDS ACQUIRED BY ALIENS. 


English syndicate No. 1 (im Texas)............ccccecssssseeesenseeececeseseneeeees veee 4,500, 008 
a syndicate No. 3 (in Texas) ....... ove ; 

Sir Edward Reid, K. C. B. (in Florida) ............ aa. 
English syndicate, headed by S. Phil potts................-.-----ee-seee 000 a 
ck. and Land Company, of London, Marquis of Tweediale............... 
Phillips, Marshall & Co., of London.. vo 

Germen sYNdicate...........0000.00ecceseereee 
Anglo-American syndicate, headed by } 
An English company (in Mississipp)...............sce0.--ceeeeeeeeeneeeesneees 
Duke of Sutherland..............0000 ..0+0ss-scs00s 

British Land and Mortgage SO nemo eal ceiaatiaien 2 
Captain Whalley, M. P. for Peterborough, England................. ' wm 
Missouri Land Company, Edinburgh, Scotland........... Ssoien v 
Hon. Robert Tennant, of London.....................+ iibsae =) 
Scotch Land Company, Dundee, Scotland............ceeescesecceeseeeeeees 24 
eee BPIDO, oocermeccentetete so sanges<cqnentencaneyoenece DS ihataien } 
Benjamin Newgas, Liverpool, England .. 











States are Alabama, Maryland, North Carolina, and Vermont. Hought0on.............ceeeessereeereeneee evens “0 ee eiveciven : - 
The prohibition is in part removed in Illinois, New York, Rhode | Fochish Land Company Gn Plotida)..... a: 
Island, Tennessee, and Virginia. In Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, and | English Land Company, represented by B. Ne Re wy 






pa WEas.. 
An English capitalist (in Arkansas)..................000...-.00+ 
Albert , M. P., Leicestershire, England... 
Sir John Lester Kaye, Yorkshire, England................+-++- a semen 
Grant, of London (in Kansas)................------+++- yeoveneocess . 
An English syndicate (represented by Close ers) in Wisconsin... 
A Scotch company (in California) ..............--<00---++ + a 
M. Ellerhauser, of Nova Scotia (in West Virginia) .. 
A Scotch syndicate (in Florida) ................<...c00-scseeeeees neeeeees aa 
A. Boysen, Danish consul at Milwaukee (in Minnesota)............--- ie 7 
Missouri Land and L. 8S. Co., of Edinburgh, Scotland..... ss es roam 
English snydicate (in Florida) .................0.esceseeerenereneescereceens = ° 


I nppend also a table of some of the stocks listed in London; but 4 


South Carolina there is no inhibition after the foreigner has declared 
his intention of becoming a citizen. 

Residence only is required in California, Kentucky, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, and New Hampshire. Texas requires a declaration of intention as 
well as actual residence. All disabilities have been removed in Con- 
necticut, Florida, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 

In 1838 an effort was made to confine the benefits of the pre-emption 
law to citizens of the United States. Butit failed, and the public lands 
are open to settlement by whoever chooses to occupy them upon filing 
a mere declaration of intention to become citizens; and even without 
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have no means of ascertaining whether these are in addition to or are 
embraced in the schedule of lands just given: 
Valley Land and Cattle, limited; Cattle Ranch and Land, limited, 
——_ Oolemde Ranch, limited; Dakota Stock and Grazing, limited: | 
sford Land and Cattle, limited; Maxwell Cattle, 8 percent. mortgage; Mat- 
Han Land and Cattle, limited ; Missouri Land and Live Stock, limited; Nevada 
oe! and Cattle, limited ; Powder River Cattle, limited, ordinary ; Powder River 
—s limited, preference; Prairie Cattle, limited, first issue; Prairie Cattle, 
cr ted, second issue ; Prairie Cattle, limited, third issue; Swan Land and Cat- 
linimited ; Texas Land and Cattle, limited; United States Cattle Ranch, lim- | 
eels Western Land and Cattle, limited ; Western Land and Cattle, limited, | 
preference Western Ranches, limited. | 
Remembering the millions upon millionsofacres given away to enrich | 
corporations, and these other miliions which non-resident aliens have 
been allowed to acquire, we will be unjust to the present generation, 
unfaithful to those yet unborn, and untrue to the best interests of our 
country if we hesitate to stop this wasteful policy. 
SQUATTER ROBBERS—THE GOVERNMENT'S DUTY. 


But, Mr. Speaker, objectionable and alarming as is the exhibit I 
have already presented, there are still more shameful facts to be con- 
fronted. Notcontent with that which could legally be acquired under 
our lax legislation, there has been bold and defiant robbery of millions 
of acres of our public lands, without the payment of a single dollar to 
the Government, without the faintest shadow of title, without the 
slightest pretext of right. Foreigners have impudently seized upon, 
appropriated, inclosed, and are using vast areas of our land. The 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, in his report for 1883, says 
that, with limited means for investigation, ‘‘ there were 1,237 cases of 
fraudulent entry reported.’’ He also says: 

The practice of inclosing public lands by private persons and companies for 
exclusive use as stock ranges is extensively continued in States and Terri- 
tories west of the Mississippi River. These ranges sometimes cover several 
hundred thousand acres. 

In his last report the Commissioner says: 

Three thousand five hundred and thirty-one alleged fraudulent entries have 
been examined, and about 5,000 are awaiting investigation. 

He further states that— 


Thirty-two cases of illegal fencing of public lands have been examined and 

rted. The area inclosed in these cases aggregates 4,431,980 acres. * * * 

The extent to which public lands are so fenced may be inferred from the large 
amount found inclosed in the small number of cases examined. 

It is not claimed that all of these depredators are foreigners, but 
many of them are, and all of them deserve the condemnation of an 
outraged people and such penalties as highwaymen suffer. The c:ime 
is aggravated, in that it is a double robbery of the nation and of her 
homeless citizens. No other nation upon earth would tolerate such a 
wrong to her citizens, such a wholesale larceny of her resources, such 
aninsult to her dignity. A mere trespasser upon royal domains, a sports- 
man or a poacher who might kill a deer or rabbit upon royal preserves, 
would feel the swift vengeance of violated law. But the majesty of 
our Government is mocked, while her forests are being cut down and 
carried away, her pasture lands are appropriated, and her game is being 
murdered to give nobility a summer holiday ! 

In view of these facts we may well inquire— 

Why prosecute the man or woman 

Who steals the goose from off the common, 
But leave the greater felon loose 

Who steals the common from the goose? 

We talk about enforcing the Monroe doctrine to prevent undue for- 
eign influence, and yet we tamely look on while foreign capital and 
foreign power are fortifying themselves in our very midst and are in- 
solently defying our nation’s authority over herown domain. Surely 
it is time to call a halt. If we may not recover the lands legally held 
by aliens, we can and must sweep away the unlawful ‘‘ squatters,’ and 
declare to all the world that our public lands shall henceforth be re- 
served for homesteads for our own citizens or as a bounty to the brave 
defenders of our flag. 


BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF SMALL HOLDINGS, 


Mr. Speaker, I have already alluded to the right of the Government 
to secure the largest possible products from her aggregate soil. And I 
think there can be no question that the greatest results can be secured 
by the most general distribution of the ownership of land. Can there 
be any question of the comparative revenue from 80,000 acres owned by 
one man and that which would be derived from the same area divided 
among a thousand, each having the pride of ownership and stimulated 
by the knowledge that every improvement made, that every dollar’s 
inerease in value of product, will bring additional comforts to his own 
household ? 

tn an elaborate review of ‘‘ The present aspect of the land question,’’ 
by William Fowler, M. P. (Cobden Club Essays, second series, page 
165), the writer is constrained to say: 

the " Sas e eo 
land in Buropes think any dlepamsionats person noust admit that the ow'ner 
ship of small by a great nurober of peasants tends to the diffusion of 
a comfort among the rural population to an extent to which we are 


And again (page 154), speaking of the tenant farmers, he says: 


abundant is the harvest gathered, they only gain indirectly, and 
fey would be more than human if they labored for others as they would iabor 
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_ M. De Laveleye states the true philosophy of the distribution of land 
in these words: 


The distribution of a number of smal I samong the peasantry formsa ; 
kind of rampartand safeg fort holders of lange estates, and peasant proy } 
erty may, without exaggera be ca t! Z a luctor, that averts ; 
from society dangers whi Light ot wise atast 

NYISTE UT N OF LAND I 

In France it was estimated before the loss of Alsace and Lorraine 
that 5,000,000 proprietors owned on the average seven and one-halt 
acres each; that 500,000 proprietors of a highe1 sso the 
age seventy-five acres each, and that 50,000 great pr I ors owned ¢ 
the average seven hundred and fifty acres ea 

In 1858, in the Rhine provinces and ‘Vestphalia, the average holdi: 
of each proprictor was but ten acres. In the re f Prussia there were 
1,300,000 proprietors, of whom one hundred and eight only had estates 


of more than four hundred acres, while about 350,01 
ing from twenty to four hundred acres, and the rest, some 925,000 
owned less than twenty acres each 


large enough to be rated over $7,500, and only about 16,000 } 
) 


Hon. George C. Brodrick, in a treatise upon ‘‘ English lands and 
English landlords”’ (page 453-454), after reviewing the policy of differ- 
ent European governments, says: 

Foreign experience teaches us that the instincts of proprietorship ar 


ished with the utmost inte: 





' | ity by peasant ow rs, who show n 
for the rights of property far beyond that which prevails in En id 
This statement is entitled to all the greater weight in view of the 


proverbial pride which Englishmen feel in the laws, « 
dition of their country. 


In Mr. Brodrick’s work I find the following authentic and instruct- 
ive table: 


ustoms, and con- 


5 


Summary table of England and Wales. 


Number of Extentin 














owners, acres. 
I oii creciichitvinhisicieani ewes driensindiostibelab ‘ 400 
Great land-owners................-. viiintiesepieneiiiee ss , 238 
ST ied cnenncnnes oncdnes 7 en . a 2,529 
Great yeomen......... pein o 9, 585 
Lesser yeomen............ shun eeinendeentitnh exduiannianinabess 24,412 
Small proprietors.. 217,049 
TT tained adtetinaeinaeeningeriinsins temenbeseognennenenesentiat 703, 289 
Public bodies : 
The Crown, barracks, convict prisons, light-houses, { 
| ee coven pocgpenasounpescese souponseses | 165, 427 
Religious, educational, philanthropic, &&« j 14, 459 947, 655 
Commerci aneous.. aiee chien 330, 466 
Tire aS i od clues dbcestiibeesmeenesanaiees ; poe 1,524, 624 
IE siecresssetenen nasasateiniiatoninstlioshcondivepeaientipeiiicasiidindatian 973,011 | 34,523,974 


The details of this table show the extent to which a landed aris- 
tocracy imay absorb the territory of acountry. It appears that twenty- 
eight dukes own 3,991,811 acres, that thirty-three marquises own 1,- 
567,227 acres, that one hundred and ninety-four earls own 5,862,118 
acres, and that two hundred and seventy viscounts own 3,780,009 acres, 
and that nearly one-half of the inclosed land in England and Wales. be- 
longs to a body numbering but 14 per cent. of all the land-owners. 

It further appears that in Scotland, where the total area is 18,946,694 
acres, one man owns 1,326,000 acres, another has 431,000 acres, another 
427,000 acres, another 306,000 acres, and twelve owners have 4,339,722 
acres, about one-fourth of allScotland. Twenty owners hold mere than 
120,000 acres each. 

In Ireland, where the total area is 20,159,677 acres, one person 0 'vns 
170,119 acres; twelve persons own 1,297,888 acres; two hundred and 
ninety-two persons own 6,458,100 acres—nearly one-third of the entie 
island; one thousand nine hundred and forty-two persons own two- 
thirds of the whole island.—Financial Reform Almanac for 1885, page ° 
95. 

With this exhibit before uscan we wonder that there should be a feel- 
ing of great unrest among the landless and hopeless tillers of the soil? 

Can we wonder that the land question is the all-absorbing one in Great 

Britain? And the question which presses upon our consideration is 

whether we will learn a lesson from the experience of other nations, 

and avert, while we can, the evils and the dangers from which others 

suffer, or will calmly fold our arms and drift on to inevitable disaster. 
OUR DANGER AND OUR DUTY. 

Although we have successfully and even gloriously rounded the first 
century of our nation’s existence, we must not forget that a hundred 
years in the life of a government is but as aday when itis past. And 
we must remember that there are forces more to be dreaded than the 
tread of hostule legions through the streets of our cities. We may en- 
compass our frontiers with fortifications r seacoast may bristle with 
cannon, ironclads may fil! ouc harbors, but it will be all in vain if we 
permit the sappers and miners within to work on undisturbed. If we 
would preserve the Republic we must be true to the principles, the 
precepts, and the practices of its founders. 

If we would perpetuate this Government, we must preserve its origi- 
nal simplicity and purity. We must discourage the building up of an 
aristocracy; especially must we prevent the growth of land monopolies. 
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We must protect our national domain from the rapacity of foreign capi- 
tal, and from the influence and power which are thereby secured. We 
must maintain our broad acres for homes for the free and faithful citi- 
zens, and not permit them to be seized upon or despoiled by absentee 
aliens, giant corporations, or grasping speculators. When our great 
prairies shall be dotted over with the happy homes of our own people, 
we shall have secured contentment, prosperity, and peace at home, and 
respect and safety from abroad; and we can then realize the prophetic 
benediction of the psalmist : 


The pastures are clothed with flocks; the valleys also are covered over with 
corn; they shout for joy, they also sing. 


Aid to Common Schools. 


SPEECH 


HON. J. W. THROCKMORTON, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 3, 1885. 


On the bill (S. 398) to aid in the establishment and temporary support of common 
schools, 


Mr. THROCKMORTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am not prepared to support the pending measure, 
whether represented in the Senate or House bills. I concede, as fully 
as any gentleman on the floor, the importance and necessity of popular 
education to the perpetuity of republican government. 

A people who possess the prerogative of self-government mustacquire, 
by some means, the intelligence which will render the wise and healthy 
exercise of their sovereignty practicable. To realize that equality of 
rights which is the essential element in the American idea of repub- 
licanism,and to secure to the great masses the material conditions under 
which the race of life may be evenly run, I am prepared to go further, 
and advocate not only a universal elementary education that would 
make the citizens intelligent voters, but that technical instruction that 
would make them producers, and create a tax-paying, comfortable, and 
contented community. 


I admit the historical fact that the founders of the Government, the 


fathers of the Constitution, have not only recognized the importance 
and necessity of popular instruction, but the obligation of the political 
communities of the Republic, State and Federal, in their sphere, and 
for the purpose contemplated in the laws defining these functions to 
foster and maintain institutions of learning. 

Making these general-concessions of the needs of the people and the 
powers and obligations of the General Government, I can not admit 


that the present measure finds a warrant in the Constitution. Congress 
has set apart at different times large bodies of the public lands for school 
purposes in the several States, and has appropriated the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands for the same purpose. This action was legiti- 
mate, because it was the simple conversion by the Federal Government, 
the trustee of the people in the custody and administration of a common 
property, of lands held for their benefit and then devoted to their uses. 
This action, however, did not involve the question of taxation of one 
community for the support of the necessitous classes in another. Con- 
gress has also appropriated money for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of military and naval schools, military and marine hospitals, sol- 
dier’s homes and asylums. This was legitimate, because it looked to 
meeting the wants created under legislation of Congress by agencies 
established by Congress and for the common purposes of defense from 
foreign and internal foes. In this the General Government was covered 
by an authorization embraced either in the declaration or just implica- 
tions of the organic law. There are many acts of beneficence that may 
be constitutionally enacted by the Federal Government, and there are 
many that would bring relief to suffering and distress which are not 
warranted by the law which the Federal Government is under no obli- 
gation to do, and which the States should do and can do without vio- 
lation of law and with greater and more permanently beneficent re- 
“sults. 

I am prepared to recognize in all its significance the lesson taught by 
the statistical exhibits of ignorance presented by the advocates of this 
measure. This data makes an appeal that no thoughtful, patriotic 
man can ignore. It demands early and adequate action. There isa 
duty in this connection which, for its discharge, will demand positive 
effort by the authorities and concerted action by the citizens. 

But I can not admit that the dangers to our institutions from this 
source are a8 imminent as the friends of this measure represent it to be; 
nor can I admit that it is of such a character and such volume as to be 
beyond the control of the local political communities in which it ex- 
ists. In my own State, at least, we do not need the kindly interference 
which this contemplated measure proposes to extend. 
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The impression from the statistical exhibits is made that not 
the volume of ignorance, especially in the South, enormous and lif 
to be handled, but that it is growing rapidly, is a result of 
causes that inhere i in society that are normal and not exc pti 
that it will never be as easily handled as now. I except to the co, 
rectness of the conclusion, whether it be found as a declarati, . ee 
implication. ; 

The causes contributing this great volume of uneducated peon)a ; 
the voting classes of the South were abnormal and extraordinary), 
sudden emancipation and franchisement of millions of unedyei, 
groes as an incident of the civil war. 

The continuance of this state of things, without prompt correct 
was referable to the poverty and destruction of values in that sectio, 
incident to the same cause. Thissection, though not as prosper yas 1 a 
as rich as other more favored communities, is nevertheless stead ily Sarg 
gaining her prosperity, and becoming financially more able to deal wit} 
this and other questions that draft upon the revenues of the state. 

There will never be a period in which so much ignorance, at so 
auspicious a time, can be suddenly and unexpectedly introduced 
the political life of the country. 

The darkest period, in this matter of popular ignorance, has }) 
reached, and later statistics will show that improvement has « 
menced, and that-thelight from institutions-of learning is everywhere. 
slowly it may be but steadily nevertheless, driving back the darkness 
and dispelling the gloom. 

Mr. Speaker, apart from the constitutional difficulty that I hay 
stated there are substantive objections that forbid my support of th 
measure. In my judgment it threatens the integrity of our republican 
institutions. The highest prerogative of political sovereig: ity is the 
right of the community possessing it to determine its own po! itical n 
lations at pleasure and upon its own judgment. At one period of our 
history this conception of sovereignty was the centra lidea in a powerful 
political school, which taught the doctrine that the Union was framed 
by sovereign communities, and that this prerogative of sovereignty stil] 
inhered in them, and could, wken in their judgment necessary, be exe 
cised. This theory of our governmental system has been abandone 
The popular judgment now concedes that the Union is indissoluble wt un- 
der the law, and if formed by sovereign States, this prerogative was ex- 
hausted and surrendered by the States when they ratified the organic 
law. 

The people, through the forms of law, have fixed and determined the 
relations, jurisdictions, and powers of the National and State Gover- 
ments; and the same Constitution that recognizes the paramount au- 
thority of the General Government within the sphere outlined in that 
instrument, also recognizes the status and prerogative of the community 
of States in the limits in which their authority is exercised. I believe 
that the preservation of these separate but harmonious jurisdictions is 
to be desired, not simply for economic perposes and for convenience in 
administering government over an extended area and a dense popula- 
tion, but those higher considerations—the protection of life and prop- 
erty, the preservation of order, the promotion of the prosperity and pub- 
lic content that underlie good government, and the preservation of the 
liberties of the people—all combine to demand that the integrity of our 
republican system as it substantially came from the hands of the fathers 
should be preserved. 

This measure is not advocated on the ground that it is a charity to 
the States whose people would more immediately secure the benefits 
thereof. It does not proffer alms, but it proceeds upon the supposition 
that the National Government is performing a duty and is exercising the 
right that is implied in the existence of such an obligation. I do not 
admit that any such obligation on the part of the General (iovernment 
or that any prerogative which is to be exercised to meet this obli; 
inheres in that Government. Texas has no moral or legal claim on the 
tax-paying people of Massachusetts by which the national author ty 
could transfer the educational burdens of the first State upon the people 
of the iatter. 

This is not an obstructive nor technical vice, but a material and sub- 
stantive defect in the contemplated legislation; and if such measures 
be initiated under the plea of exceptional need in certain States it will 
shock and damage our political system, and the derangemen nt will be 
all the more dangerous because insidious, and not such as to arrest (ue 
attention of the superficial observer. 

A further objection is that this movement tends to create out of the 
national authorities a great parental government, in which the p 
will become minors and seek the supervision of the national gu 
ship not only in their relations as citizens of the United States, 
their local domestic concerns, and a spirit of dependence w! 
foreign to the manliness that constitutes the strong element th 
the character of a free people. This parental rel: ation is beco ol 
monarchical institutions, but is antagonistic to republican ideas 

suits a subject, but does not become acitizen. The government! 
longs to the people, it is their servant and creature, and not th 
ter. The people demand honesty in the administration of tian © d 
justice in the execution of the laws, but they do not want chante: und 
will secure no favors from their public servants. 

There is another view worthy of consideration. 
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is no t success that does not demand as its necessary 
re the efforts and contributions of the parties who propose to 
enjoy this success. Superimposed greatness is of little worth, and that 
is to be sought and prized which is mainly achieved by the man who 
wears the laurel. We do oft, as Schiller suggests, ‘‘seek the help in 
others that is in ourselves,’’ but greatness and comforts by individuals 
and communities can never be achieved in this way. Sacrifice, incon- 
venience, self-denial, painful exertion are not pleasant things, and hu- 
man nature, except where necessity compels, does not voluntarily im- 

these burdens upon itself. : 

The relief sought in these measures is to be found among the people 
who live in the presence of these great educational needs; who witness 
and feel the evils of ignorance, its incompetency, its helplessness, its 
vices, and its woes. r 

Not accumulation but development is needed. Not aid from with- 
out, but the latent, sleeping energies from within must be awakened 
and organized before a permanent, healthy cure of popular ignorance 
can be effected. It will never be safe, sir, nor wise to do by proxy and 
substitute the important things of life that we are competent to do our- 
selves. The tenderest mother never developed her lusty boy into the 
strong man by bearing him in her arms through his youth lest he should 
stumble and fall and bruise his limbs. The blunders and falls of the 
child are the necessary conditions of the steady step and graceful move- 
ments of the youth and man. 

If this measure becomes a law it may give temporary relief in some 
instances; it may put more children in the schools fora few years, and 
give a feverish, spasmodic energy to the cause of education, but it will 
breed an enervation that springs from the inactivity that outside help 
frequently produces, that will inconvenience the independence of the 
communities accepting it, destroy the self-reliance of the people, and 
in the end, I fear, put out of the schools more children than it puts in 
so soon as the helping hand of the General Government is withdrawn. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, this in my judgment will be a most dangerous 
precedent. The advocates of the measure allege the conditions that 
make this legislation necessary are exceptional, and that it is intended 
to be provisional in its character—limited in its operations by its own 
provisions, and that it is to recur in law subsequently only in the 
gravest emergencies. 

Not questioning the sincerity of the declaration of gentlemen in this 
connection, I look with apprehension upon this, as I believe, innova- 
tion upon our traditions and institutions. 

Think of an ignorance generally bred of indolence, and inspiring in- 
dolence in those who suffer from it, so great that fifty, seventy, or a 
hundred million of dollars are taken from the common fund contrib- 
uted by the tax-payers of the whole country, and diverted to educa- 
tional purposes in certain States through a period of ten years ! 

With such wild legislation, increasing the national appropriations by 
nillions annually for the next ten years, when are the burdens of tax- 
ation, already so oppressive, to be lifted from the backs of the people ? 
I ask you, sir, and I ask the members of this body, with increasing ap- 
propriations, already aggregating more than a million of dollars, for 
the education of a thousand Indian youths, to supply the inordi- 
nate and growing demands of politicians for pensions, the pressing per- 
sistence for untold millions to clean out and improve unimprovable 
creeks, bayous, inlets, and insignificant water courses—how long will 
it be that you will have a surplus in your Treasury, and how long be- 
fore your public debt will be di ? 

With this kind of legislation, instead of abolishing your internal taxes 
and placing articles of necessity on the free-list and reducing others 
now far too heavy to be borne with patience, you will have to devise 
new methods of taxation and new articles upon which to impose them. 

let this gigantic measure of aparental government become a law for 
ten years,my word for it, it will become a fixture never to be eradicated 
unless some great calamity befalls us and reduces our people to great 
financial distress, With it will grow up new offices, new political ma- 
chinery will be constructed, new dependencies be created and new 
habits formed, new and additional taxes levied, and insensibly and nec- 
essarily a conflict will originate between the Federal and State juris- 
dictions, with all the probabilities that the national,the stronger of the 
authorities, will prevail, and by sufferance for a while exercise local 
functions and end by absorbing permanently the powers that sacredly 
belong to the States. You will witness first these complications, and 
finally a consolidated centralism that will destroy the simplicity and 
integrity of our system; the creation by new and increased processes of 
taxation of revenue surpluses that will breed corruption, and supply 
the occasion for disturbing and irritating intermeddling by the Federal 
authorities with the domestic administrations of the States. 

T yield to no gentleman in my deep conviction on the subject of pop- 
ular education, but I differ radically from them in my ideas of the best 
methods of accomplishing success. Except for the general and com- 

mon purpose indicated in the Constitution for the National Govern- 
it remit the question of popular education to the several States, 
fall keep it there sacredly. t the local communities study and pain- 

Y appreciate their educational wants, and then, by taxation or other 

his uate means conjoined with the individual help of the citizen in. 



























Commonwealths, address themselves to the solution of the question. 
Relief will not be long delayed, and when it comes it will be perma- 
nent, because healthy. No impairment of the simplicity and harmony 
of our splendid governmental system will be made in order to accem- 
plish this result, and there is no State that can not meanwhile, until 
such accomplishment, ‘‘ bear the ills’’ that it has not heretofore been 
able to cure. 

It is urged that this is an opportune time, when there is such a large 
surplus in the Treasury, to divert these large sums of public moneys to 
private uses. 

The existence of such a surplus in a time of peace, in the presence of 
great commercial distress from heavy taxation and industrial revul- 
sions, is an outrage upon the people, and constitutes a severe reflection 
upon the wisdom of the party under whose administration and policy 
such a state of things became possible. Persistent ill-advised legisla- 
tion has produced this plethoric condition of the Treasury, and presents 
the question to thoughtful men whether a system of reven te—the so- 
called protective system—that produces this immense collection of taxes 
beyond the wants of the Government in order to maintain the integ- 
rity of the system, is worth maintenance or deserves the confidence of 
the American people. This accrument from oppressive revenue laws 
should be converted to legitimate and needful wants, and not be squan- 
dered in projects of doubtful constitutionality, where new drains upon 
the Treasury will be created necessitating the imposition of increased 
burdens upon the people to meet them. Increase your Navy; improve 
your ordnance; make secure the seacoast defenses of your great com- 
mercial cities; improve your harbors and great water ways—streams 
upon which can float the nation’s commerce—and not the puny stream- 
lets within the States of no importance whatever; pay the pensioners 
who have just claims upon the country’s gratitude; and if these legiti- 
mate demands do not exhaust the surplus so unwisely accumulated, 
apply the residue to the payment of the public debt, and thus place 
the Government in position to relieve the people of unjust burdens of 
taxation, and largely contribute thereby to both stability and progress 
the material and commercial enterprises of the country. 


Rivers and Harbors. 
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HON. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR, 
OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 14, 1885. 


harbors, and for other purposes— 


Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I notice in one of the morning papers a statement 
which I have repeatedly heard during the progress of this session of 
Congress, that certain bills now on the House Calendar, in which the 
people of this country take a deep interest, will never be considered, 
for the reason that certain distinguished Democrats pronounce them 
unconstitutional. 

It will be remembered that when the pleuro-pneumonia bill was be- 
fore this House at the last session—the only bill in the interest of the 
agriculturists of this country that has been considered by the Forty- 
eighth Congress—the most important feature of the bill was ruthlessly 
stricken out—indeed, the efficiency of the bill was destroyed—because 
the Democratic side of this House held it to be unconstitutional. They 
denied the constitutionality of any law that gave to the General Gov- 
ernment the authority to place in quarantine any State, or any part of 
a State, in which this terrible disease was found to prevail, and hence 
this important bill to prevent the spread of contagious diseases among 
cattle, unanimously reported from the Committee on Agriculture, was 
rendered almost useless, because it was met with this so-called consti- 
tutional objection. 


At this hour the nation sits in silence and waits with bated breath 
to know the result of the bills now pending in this House to provide 
national aid to facilitate the removal of the cloud of ignorance and 
illiteracy which now threatens the life of the Republic. The Commit- 
tee on Education, of which I am a member, gave, during the first ses- 
sion of this Congress, careful consideration to this great measure. Del- 


egations, petitions, and memorials came from every part of this broad 
land, importuning and pleading for the passage of a bill providing 
Government aid for the removal of the mass of ignorance which now 
stands asa threatening menance toa free government and a free people. 
A bill was reported and placed on the Calendar early in last session. 


private capacity and aided by philanthropic men outside of the | A similar bill passed the Senate during the last session and now lies on 
s 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. $130) making appropriations for the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
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the Speaker’s table. And yet up tothe closing hours of this last ses- 
sion not a single moment has ever been given to the consideration of 
this great question in which 55,000,000 of people are deeply interested. 
Why is this? Why is the poor boon of a few hours’ consideration de- 
nied a measure of such great importance? The answer is, that from a 
Democratic standpoint there is no warrant in the Constitution for the 
appropriation of money from the national Treasury for the education 
of the wards of the Republic. 

The ecclesiastical supremacy of the Mormon Church, and the rapid 
spread of polygamy in Utah and adjoining Territories, is fast becoming 
a terror to American civilization and a danger tothe liberties and purity 
of our people. The legislation of the last twenty years has signally 
failed in staying the onward march of this gigantic evil, and polygamy 
is more strongly intrenched at this hour thanever before. In the judg- 
ment of the best people in Utah it will not be long until the Mormon 
leaders will dictate the elections in all the region between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacific Ocean except California and Oregon, covering 
that fair land with an oligarchy that defies the pulpit, the press, and 
the legislation of the nation. The Committee on the Territories, of 
which Iam also a member, by a strict party vote, refused to report 
favorably a bill, recommended repeatedly by President Arthur, creating 
a@ legislative commission for the Territory of Utah to take the place of 
the present Territorial government, under which Mormonism is con- 
stantly growing in wealth and power. This bill is known to have the 
support of ex-Presidents Grant and Hayes and of all the leading men 
in the country who have given this subject careful consideration, and 
yet it is denied consideration, as is also the Senate billon the same sub- 
ject, now on the Speaker’s table, for the reason that in the judgment 
of the leading Democratic minds of this House all such legislation is 
unconstitutional and in conflict with their notions of State rights. 

Ia view of these facts, and in view of the fact that these doctrines 
of ‘‘State rights’’ and ‘‘strict construction ’’ meet us at every step in 
legislation when we propose to consider any great measure in which 
the whole country is interested, I have been waiting from session to 
session and from day to day, during the consideration of this river and 
harbor bill, to hear from the distinguished constitutional lawyers on the 
other side of this House in regard to the constitutionality of this bill. 
During all these long hoursof discussion not one word has been uttered 
in regard to its constitutionality. 

Why this marvelous silence? The men who are known on this floor 
and throughout the country as great constitutional lawyers, have seen 
proper, for some reason, not to discuss this phase of the bill or even to 
allude to it. I amanxious to know, and I think the country is anxious 
to know, where in the Constitution will be found that warrant which 
satisfies the Democratic mind that a bill like, this appropriating twelve 
or fifteen millions a year to the improvement of rivers and harbors, is 
constitutional. What paragraph or section in that great charter con- 
tains this authority? In other years the leaders of the Democratic 
party denied the constitutionality of all such measures. It is true the 
recent Democratic platform made at Chicago did what no other Demo- 
cratic platform ever did before, recognized the great Mississippi River 
as a fit subject for national care and nurture, but we have not since 
then been informed whether that platform changes the meaning of the 
Constitution of the United States in the opinion of the Democratic party 
in other respects; and, if so, what part of the Constitution is to be in- 
terpreted as changing the immemorial orthodoxy of the time-honored 
Democratic party. 

The Whig party in its day, and the Republican party since, has al- 
ways contended for liberal appropriations for rivers and harbors; and 
to these two political parties we are indebted for the public sentiment 
that now prevails in this country in favor of increasing the facilities of 
commerce. Against this view the Democratic party has stood like a 
wall of fire for more than half a century, insisting that every such meas- 
ure and every such appropriation was unconstitutional, just as they in- 
sisted at the last session that all of our protective tariffs are unconsti- 
tional. 

For myself I would gladly aid in building up our commerce at home 
and abroad, on land and on sea, and I would welcome all legitimate 
methods of cheapening transportation as being directly in the interest 
of the producer and consumer the world over; but I am opposed to this 
bill, and will be compelled to vote against it unless it can be so amended 
as to eliminate from it many of its objectionable features. I voted 
against the river and harbor bill passed at the last session, not because 
I was opposed to river and harbor bills, nor because there were not in 
it many worthy objects of national bounty, but because there were in 
it, in my judgment, many appropriations not demanded by the neces- 
sities of commerce, and there were omitted from it many objects more 
worthy of aid than those songht to be benefited. I did all I could to 
have that bill amended, as I have been endeavoring to have this bill 
amended, so that it would be worthy of support. 

Before proceeding farther, Mr. Chairman, I want to enter my protest 
against the accusation repeatedly made by the friends of this bill that 
those who oppose it are acting in the interest of railroads. Iam under 
no obligations to any railroad company, and no railroad company is 
under any obligations tome. I have not traveled a single mile on a 
railroad pass since I have been a member of Congress, nor received from 
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any railroad company, for myself or any of my friends, ; 
directly, any favor or advantage of any kind whatever; consedyens) 
my opposition to this measure can not be attributed to this cones. 
tion. Besides, I voted for the Reagan bill, a bill that was t..,.1 
with anti-monopoly, not because I thought it such a measur. » 
country needed, but because I believed in the right of the Genera) 
ernment to control interstate commerce, and because I believed j,, 
necessity of some legislation to check the rapacity and i; atin 
railroad domination. I relied on the Senate to so modify it hy « 
ble amendment as to make it such a law as the country needs * 4 
am therefore unwilling that my opposition to this bill sha}) | 
uted to any such motive. 

The Forty-seventh Congress at its first session appropriated for riy, 
and harbors a little over $18,000,000, and the magnitude of th, aa 
priation created a political ground-swell that drove from publie life 
many of the most eminent men of thecountry. It was passed over the 
President’s veto, and became a powerful factor in the campaign oj the 
year. The second session passed no river and harbor bill, but quiet 
turned the rivers ami harbors of the country over to the prudent care 6 
the Democratic party, then assuming jurisdiction of appr priations, 
The first session of this Congress passed a river and harbor bil! app, 
priating, when amended by the Senate, about $15,000,000. The yr, 
ent bill, if amended to the same extent, will appropriate $15, * 1) 
more, aggregating in two years the enormous sum of $30,000,000. th: 
largestsum ever appropriated by one Congress for this purpose, malzin. 
the expenditure for rivers and harbors of the Forty-cighth Congres: 
larger by nearly $12,000,000 than the expenditure of the Forty-seyent) 
Congress for the same purpose, and the largest appropriation ever made 
for this purpose by any Congress. How is this for Democratic econ. 
omy? How is this for strict construction of the Constitution? Apq 
yet this is in keeping with Democratic professions and practices in 
directions. If the Republican party were to propose to expend $30) - 
000,000 for rivers and harbors during a single Congress the Democrati 
press would stir the country from one end to the other, but nowit seems 
to be all right and strictly constitutional, so far as we can infer from 
continued silence. 

I would like to understand the circumstances under which it is pro- 
posed to passthis bill. It has Been charged on this floor, and the figures 
have been given, that the South is getting twice as much of this money 
as the North, taking into account not only the population but the com- 
merce and income taxes of these sections. It was stated when the 
river and harbor bill was under consideration at the last session that 
the State of Kentucky, the home of the chairman of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, received $568,000, while the records show that in 
the judgment of other Congresses Kentucky had only received in the 
aggregate $457,000 since the State has been in existence. The com- 
plaint is also made that this bill gives to Alabama $545,000, while it 
gives to Pennsylvania only $70,000, a State that pays into the United 
States Treasury seventeen times as much as Alabama, and is needing 
improvements of this kind much more than Alabama. 

But I do not propose to discuss these questions. I want to call the 
attention of this committee to some other things which I[ regard of 
more importance. It does not seem to be understood that a river and 
harbor bill, as prepared in this Congress, is more for the political ag- 
grandizement of the members of Congress in whose districts these ap- 
propriations are expended than for the good of commerce. Do not de- 
ceive yourselves with the idea that these appropriations have ever been 
recommended by any authority having any knowledge whatever ol 
their merits. In the Book of Estimates you will find the names of three 
hundred and sixty rivers and harbors, and opposite each you will see 
thesum that the Chiefof Engineers says can be *‘ profitably expended” 
in the next fiscal year, aggregating the sum of $34,000,000. We hav 
been informed by the committee that they aimed to appropriate 25 per 
cent. of the estimates on the rivers and harbors they selected from this 
list and incorporated into this bill. The fact that these rivers and har- 
bors are found in the annual reports of the engineers, and in the ook 
of Estimates furnished by the War Department to each session of Con- 
gress, has given out the impression that these appropriations have the 
sanction and recommendation of the Secretary of War, based on the e- 
timates and recommendations of the United States engincers. ! do 
not want any member of this House to vote for this bill under this im- 
pression, an impression which seems to be a fair inference from many 
of the remarks and explanations made on this floor. ; 

That there may be no doubt in regard to this matter, I wil! send to 
the Clerk’s desk and have read a letter from the Secretary of War on 
this point, received within the past few days: 

War Department, Washington City, February 2.18 

Sim: In reply to your letter of to-day, I have to advise you that my oflicial 
timate for the construction, completion, repair, preservation, and survey of har 
bors and rivers,to be expended upon such works as may be directed 
gress, amounts to $8,000,000, as will be seen by reference to page 161 of 
of Estimates. This estimate, as do all other estimates submitted by the secre 
tary of War, implies a recommendation for an appropriation of that amount fo: 
the public senviae. No recommendation whatever of the Secretary of Wars 
contained or intended to be implied in the detailed statement beginning 0° 
page 164 of the Book of Estimates and ending on page 169, that stateme nt — 
as is therein stated,a convenient summary of items taken from tle anne on 
port of the Chief of Engineers, in which report he is required by law to state * 
amount that can be “ profitably expended” in the next fiscal year on cam" 
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the uncom Jeted works mentioned. It isnot my understanding that in making | 


can be “ profitably expended” y recor snda- 
ree oe ae S intended . bit it is oe that appropriat nes = | 
tion fe n made, the work is approv by Congress,and the signification is that | 
ing ue named in each case can be *‘ profitably expended "’ so far merely as the 
the em of the work is a ll without regard to the public importance 
TO same. BY reference to page 66 of the annual report of the Chief of Engi- 
ee for the year 1834, you will find a full statement of the basis of his report | 
aeeegnrds river and een papeevements. 
eee ROBERT T. LINCOLN, 
‘ Secretary of War. 
Hon. J. D. Toe. C. 
From this letter it will be seen that the Secretary of War recom- 
mends an appropriation of $8,000,000 for rivers and harbors, in a sep- 
arate estimate, without undertaking to designate a single river or har- 
por on which any part of this sum shall be expended, leaving this to | 
be done by Congress. He recommends this sum and no more, and yet 
this bill contains more than $4,000,000 more than his recommendation. 
Further along in the letter the Secretary expressly disclaims any rec- 
ommendation, express or implied, for the statement beginning on page 
164 of the Book of Estimates and ending on page 169, where will be | 
found the three hundred and sixty rivers and harhors to which I have 
before referred. He says that this summary of items is taken from the 
annual report of the Chief of Engineers, not for the purpose of approval 
or disapproval, but for the purpose of stating the amount that could 
be ‘‘profitably expended ’’ in the next fiscal year, as required by law. 
And he says that by the use of the words “ profitably expended ’’ no 
recommendation whatever is intended; that it is assumed by the officers 
of the Government that in cases where appropriations have once been 
made Congress has approved the work and assumed all responsibility 
as to its advisability. The only inquiry made by the engineers is how 
many mencan beemployed to advantage on the work, and how rapidly 
can it be profitably prosecuted, without any regard to the ‘‘ public im- 
rtance’’ or ‘‘ commercial value’’ of the work when completed. 
In farther proof of this, I will call the attention of the committee to 
the following paragraph on page 67 of the last report of the Chief of 
Engineers: 


It is proper to state that these annual estimates are made in compliance with 
the above-quoted requirements of law, and are notto be considered as carrying 
with them a recommendation of the officer in charge of the district or of this 
office, either in respect to the commercial value of the improvement or to the 
amount to be appropriated other than for the most economical administration 
of works the prosecution of which had already been approved by Congress. 


This shows conclusively what is meant by the words “‘ profitably ex- 
pended,” and it shows that many of these rivers and harbors found 
their way into appropriation bills by the personal effort of members of 
Congress who were personally interested in the appropriations; and un- 
der the law, when an appropriation was once made, whether large or 
small, wisely or unwisely, thereafter these rivers and harbors thus pre- 
ferred maintained their place in the Engineer’s reports and in the Book 
of Estimates, and seem to have some sort of indorsement, when as a 
matter of fact they have not. Some of these works have been the ob- 
jects of national bounty for half a century, though not continuously. 

A good idea of the merit of some of the rivers and harbors in this 
bill can be gained from the result of an examination made under the 
act of August 2, 1882. This act required the engineer who surveyed 
the proposed improvements to report whether, in his judgment, the 
harbor or river was worthy of improvement, and whether the work was 
a public necessity. This provision only applied to the rivers and har- 
bors of which new surveys had been ordered, and of the one hundred 
and forty-seven new surveys then ordered only seventy-six were re- 
ported worthy of improvement. Apply this ratio to the three hundred 
and sixty rivers and harbors in the Book of Estimates, placed there in 
part at least when no such precaution as this was taken, and you will 
have some idea of the unworthy appropriations which have, in the very 
nature of things, crept into this bill, saying nothing about the ponds, 
mill-dams, and trout streams that are unknown to any atlas or map 
ever published in this or any other country. 

The remedy which I would propose would be to abolish the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, and also the Committee on Levees and 
Improvements of the Mississippi River—committees that can only ac- 
complish the depletion of the Treasury and the waste of the public 
money—and appoint a river and harbor board, composed of skilled 
cngineers, whose duty it shall be to survey and examine the rivers and 
—— of the United States, and report annually to Congress, through 
ani of War, what rivers and harbors should be improved in 
be interest of commerce, how much it would cost, and how it should 
. done. We have no more use for these two committees than we have 

T a committee on and turnpikes. Let the Commerce Com- 
mittee take the report of this board-and prepare a bill on rivers and 
a ts. The men who would compose this board could make a per- 
i ion and survey of the rivers and harbors, and would be 

Se eg and local bias. 

report of such a board would command the respect and 

Sr of Congress and the country, and would be a great improve- 
call the present plan, in which the facts come largely from inter- 

members, and are laid before the House, which can not know, for | 
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it has no means of knowing, whether th appropriations are wise or 


}; UnWI1se. 


The length of time occupied in the consideration of this bill, the bitter 


denunciation of the River and Harbor Committee, the disgraceful wrang- 
ling witnessed on this floor duringits progress, and the general want of 
confidence in the bill itself, show that there is something radically wrong. 
There is danger that a river and harbor bill will soon be stigmatized as 
a national scandal. The prospect of this bill becoming a law is dimin- 
ished by the circumstances under which it was prepared 

The fact that the committee sat with closed doors, not permitting any 
member of Congress to appear before it; the fact that some members of 
Congress obtained the ear of a sufficient number of the committee, out- 


side the committee-room, to get their schemes incorporated into the bill, 
while others did not; the fact that the States represented on the commit- 
tee were accorded larger appropriations than some States not represented 
on the committee, all corroborate the point I make, that the plan under 
which a river and harbor bill is now prepared is all wrong. These com- 
plaints are not the fault of the committee; they are the fault of the 
method that now prevails; and it is the method, and not the commit- 

tee, that should be condemned. 

The community of interest created by putting so many objects of 
appropriation in one bill is not good legislation. It was repeatedly 
stated on this floor at the last session, as an excuse for filibustering to 
defeat the appropriations to construct Government buildings, that there 
was an implied censpiracy among the forty or fifty members who had 
bills of this kind then pending to help each other, because they were 
all supposed to have a common interest in that kind of legislation. 
Some of the most meritorious bills were denied consideration for this 
reason alone. I do not admit the justice of this claim, but if there 
was any ground for such an accusation, how much more objectionable 
is this river and harbor bill, which contains two hundred and sixty- 
eight distinct andseparate appropriations. It is openly admitted that 
this has to be done in order to secure "the passage of the bill. Itisa 
common joke that the slices of pork must be generally distributed in 
order to get votes enough to pass the bill. Is this commendable legis- 
lation? ‘There are probably a hundred rivers and harbors in this bill 
that ought to be stricken out, for which no appropriation ought to be 
made, but they are left there in order to make friends for the bill, ap- 
propriations which would never be made if each appropriation were re- 
quired to be in a separate bill, and pass the House on its own merits. 

Think of a bill like this, covering fifty pages, embracing two hundred 
and sixty-eight rivers, harbors, creeks, and ponds, scattered from one 
end of the land to the other, to each of which is apportioned a certain 
sum of money. In all the ages of the world no such bill was ever heard 
of before. No nation on the earth ever passed such a bill. Think of 
the piecemeal way of doing business contemplated in this bill. Think 
of carrying on at the same time two hundred and sixty-eight different 
public works, and only appropriating from year to year money enough 
to satisfy the hungry cormorants for whose benefit these appropriations 
seem largely to be made. Why notselect, as other countries do, a few 
important improvements, and complete them as speedily as possible, 
and not have them dragging along through one or two generations, un- 
finished and incapable of use or benefit. If any work is of national 
importance, and is needed to open up new and cheaper lines of transpor- 
tation, it is needed now, and should be completed as soon as possible. 
This manner of making appropriations is unbusiness-like and fearfully 
expensive. Fully one-half of the appropriations now made to rivers 
and harbors is wasted. This seems like a startling statement, but un- 
fortunately it is too true, and a large share of this loss is attributable 
to the fact that the work is allowed to progress so slowly, to be exposed 
to floods and storms, delays and hindrances. 

The people of this country want to know what advantages are to be 
derived from great public improvements; in what way their construc- 
tion will benefit commerce, and to what extent trade will be facilitated 
and transportation cheapened. When this is known, the Government 
ean act intelligently, and it should act speedily. De Witt Clinton 
built the Erie Canal, running from Lake Erie through the forests of 
New York to the tide water, a distance of three hundred and sixty 
miles, in about eight years, and at a cost of $7,000,000. M. De Les- 
seps built the Suez Canal, with its two harbors, connecting the Red 
and Mediterranean Seas, shortening the distance 3,700 miles, in eleven 
years. The Mt. Cenis Tunnel, through the Alps, eight miles in length, 
was built in thirteen years. The St. Gothard, another tunnel through 
the Alps, nine and one-quarter miles in length, was built in eight 
years. It would be well for us to pursue a similar course: first ascertain 
what improvements would be of the greatest benefit, and then com- 
plete them as speedily as possible, instead of distributing appropriations 
among two or three hundred rivers and harbors without regard to 
merit, and making the appropriations so small that none of them are 
completed. 

Take for illustration the ice-harbor at Marietta, Ohio, at the mouth 
of ihe Muskingum River. In his first report the Engineer strongly 
urged the importance and economy of making an appropriation large 
enough to complete the work, but instead of this the miserable practice 
of doling out homeopathic appropriations has prevailed, and a small 
ice-harbor, supposed to cost a little over $200,000, begun in 1879, greatly 
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needed then as now, is still incomplete and incapable of being used. 
The Engineer, in his report made two years since, asked for an appro- 
priation of $66,400 to complete the work, stating in his report that the 
cost of such improvements is greatly incre.ised by being permitted to drag 
along during many seasons; and yet the present River and Harbor Com- 
mittee only appropriated last year $30,000, and this year, when the 
Engineer asks for $51,400, the committee only appropriates $15,060, 
perhaps depending on the Senate to increase this sum, as it increased 
the appropriation last year, to $50,000. The result is that the floods 
and delays will make this work cost the Government thirty or forty 
thousand dollars more than it would have cost had the work been com- 
pleted as speedily as possible, besides losing the use of the ice-harbor 
for five or six years. 

This bill contains an appropriation for Sandy Bay Harbor, supposed 
by some engineers to cost over $10,000,000, and yet this bill only ap- 
propriates to this work $100,000. At this rate it would take a whole 
century to complete the harbor. If the necessities of commercedemand 
this improvement, the improvement should be made now, for we do 
not know what commerce will demand a hundred years hence. If 
these improvements are demanded by the increase of trade and the rapid 
growth of population, we should make them at once, if the appropria- 
tion should be double or triple what this bill contains. It 1s not so 
much whether the appropriations shall be a few thousands of dollars 
more or less that interests the people, as that there shall be a wise ex- 
penditure of the money thus appropriated and an adequate return for 
the same. 

There is one class of improvements wkich seems to be entirely over- 
looked in this bill. No appropriation is made for the purpose of hav- 
ing an investigation of the causes and remedies of the destructive floods 
on the Ohio River, which are increasing from year to year. Is there no 
remedy? Are science and skill and engineering inadequate to avert 






































No fact is better established than the statement, which has }eon , 
peatedly made on this floor, that the levees for which millions of dol. 
lars are being appropriated on the Mississippi River, the end of wh... 
no man can divine, are intended to benefit the land-owners alony 4. 
river more than the commerce. And when this great river bor. 
through its levees, as it most certainly will—for it is often fifiy m.. 
wide and entirely beyond the control of human skill—the Go ie 
will be called upon to pay the damages resulting, as wil] | 
from broken levees. In my judgment the appropriations containea ;, 
this bill for the Mississippi River ought to be reduced at least onc.ho, 
and applied only to the improvements now in progress. _ 

Mr. Chairman, the House being in the Committee of the Whol., 
the state of the Union, I embrace the only opportunity I shal! proha)\, 
have to call attention to what I consider a shameless and ty rannic- 
usurpation of power. This river and harbor bill has the right of wae 
and is given preference and priority over a score and more of }j 
hundred-fold more important. It has occupied a great dea! , 
already, and will occupy much more time before it is completed, w} 
it is impossible under the iron-clad rules of this House, which ¢ 
control of all legislation to a few individuals, to give any time \ 
ever to other bills of more importance. Why should one bill be giyey 
weeks of time while others are not allowed a single moment’? This js 
not all. This bill will pass if there is one more vote for it than there 
is against it, a preference which is not granted to other more deserving 
measures. I do not complain because this bill can be carried by ama. 
jority vote; I only complain because this rule is denied to other more 
meritorious bills. Let me call the attention of the committee to th 
record this House has made under the obnoxious and anti-republican 
rules which had their origin in a purpose to defeat and not to facil] 
tate legislation. 

This House has been importuned to restore the duty on wool by re- 
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this great annual calamity? A remedy was recommended many years | enacting the law of 1867, an assurance given by the Democratic party ot 
since by an eminent United States engineer; and he proposed thesame | Ohio. State Legislatures have sent in their memorials and the shelves 
remedy which this bill proposes to apply to the Upper Mississippi—the | of the committee-room are crowded with petitions asking for the res- 


construction of great reservoirs, which would hold back the water in 
times of flood and furnish it to the rivers for purposes of commerce in 
times of drought. You are proposing to expend millions of dollars in 
experimenting along the banks of the Mississippi River at its mouth 
and at Galveston. Why not spend some part of this sum in experi- 
menting on the Ohio River? 

One thing should be known and settled before we pass upon this bill; 
and that is, what is to be the policy of the Government in regard to 
these appropriations. If we are simply making a divide of the money, 
it should be determined on what basis the division is to be made. If 
the number of rivers is to be considered, Ohio must not be forgotten. 
We have the Miami and Maumee on the west, the beautiful Lake Erie 
on the north, the turbulent and treacherous Ohio on the south and east, 
and the Scioto and Muskingum across the interior, the latter being 
kept navigable the year through at the expense of the State. If the 
money is to be divided equally, or as nearly so as possible, among mem- 
bers of Congress, there are many members who are not receiving their 
quota. There seems to be a want of system and a want of a proper 
understanding in regard to these appropriations, and it is impossible 
to get the facts. One member says one thing and another says the 
contrary, one member of the committee makes one statement and an- 
other member makes another and a different statement, and we are 
left to grope our way through all this wrangle and confusion without 
any means of coming to an intelligent conclusion; and hence the sug- 
gestion that there should be constituted a river and harbor board com- 
posed, as I think, of three United States engineers, three civil engineers, 
and one from the Coast Survey; and I would, be content if they were all 
United States engineers, in which event the appointment of this board 
would add nothing to the expenses of the Government. I have no 
sympathy with the assault which this bill makes on the United States 
engineers, nor do I believe that they constitutean ‘‘incubus of medioc- 
rity,’’ as has been charged in thisdiscussion. ‘The engineers of the Uni- 
ted States on all the public worksand on the coast surveys have shown 
themselves the peers of any civil engineers in this or any other country. 
Give them as much money and they will do as good work. Do not 
expect them to construct a work» with $1,000,000 for which you would 
appropriate to a civil engineer a million and a half or two million dol- 
lars. 

I shall not attempt to discuss in detail the various appropriations 
contained in this bill. Among the many schemes to squander the pub- 
lic money which it proposes the most startling and gigantic are the 
Sandy Bay Harbor, the Galveston Harbor, and the levee system of the 
Mississippi River; three schemes which will cost the Government, if 
ever completed, not less than $200,000,000; and it is very doubtful 
whether commerce or transportation would be benefited in the least. 
The numerous small improvements which possess no commercial value 
whatever are only less objectionable because they cost less money. And 
the consideration of the river and harbor bill of the last session, as well 
as this, discloses the fact that it is possible to strike out of the bill a 
proposed improvement in the North, but impossible to strike out a 
like objectionable one that happens to be in the South. The Southern 


members are uniformly more united on anything they undertake than 
the Northern members are. 


toration of this law. Delegates from all partsof the country came here 
in person and presented the most convincing arguments. And yet the 
only time during the Forty-eighth Congress given to the consideration 
of this question, involving the prosperity of this great industry and the 
welfare of millions of people, was thirty minutes; and the only vote 
allowed was at a time when the bill could not pass unless it received 
two-thirds of the votes of the members. A river and harbor bill can 
pass by a majority vote under the present rules of this House, while 
a bill for which farmers plead can not become a law unlessit receives a 
two-thirds vote, and in two years it never had but one opportunity to 
come before the House. 

The Mexican pension bill as amended by the Senate, increasing the 
pensions of widows from $8 to $12 a month, dispensing with proof of 
prior soundness, substituting the widow for the deceased pensioner with- 
out further proof, relieving dependent parents who gave their only boy 
to their country, recognizing the wants of disabled soldiers who have 
no means of support, and providing for the blind, idiotic, and imbecile 
children of dead soldiers, though first on the Calendar, has only been 
given thirty minutes of time in which to be considered during this ses- 
sion, and the vote was taken when the bill could only be carried by a 
two-thirdsvote. The river and harbor bill, which will probably appro- 
priate $15,000,000 to rivers and harbors, is allowed all the time it wants 
and can be passed by a majority of one vote, while the Mexican pension 
bill that proposes to appropriate four or four and one-half millions to 
Mexican soldiers and twelve or twelve and one-half millions to Union 
soldiers can only be allowed thirty minutes during the whole session, 
and is rejected, when it has a large majority of the members of this 
House in its favor, because it has not two-thirds. The money p! yposed 
in the river and harbor bill would pension 250,000 soldiers and would 
gladden the hearts of a million people, including wives and children. 
The passage of the Mexican pension bill, which only provides pensions 
for needy soldiers, their widows and orphans, would give an impetus to 
trade and activity to business in all parts of the country where tus 
money would find its way. The Government pays out annually in is 
various appropriations about $300,000,000, and yet the only Gover- 
ment money that reaches the country districts is the money app 
ated to pay pensions, and this benefits the farmer, the mechanic, ‘se 
grocer, the merchant, the business man, the laborer, and the entin 
community, almost as much as it does the pensioner, and yet its 
possible to secure the consideration of this bill. sh 0 

Since the right of petition was first declared by ‘our fathers © 
be a sacred and inalienable right, no Congress was ever so !mportunes 
by petitions as this Congress has been to pass this bill, and yet te 
voice of the people has been powerless to reach the party now 12 coh 
trol of this House. sd 

Ithas been shown on this floor by two votes that a majority 0° 
House is in favor of the bankruptcy bill, and its friends believe taat' 

would revive trade and improve business, and yet . ons 
pass and probably will not pass because there are not two-thirds tn tayo 
of it. It can only obtain thirty minutes’ consideration and obtain s 
vote under a suspension of the rules when two-thirds are requise¢ © 
pass the bill. This is not true of the river and harbor bill. oa 

The business interests of the country are suffering becatise 0! 
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traction of the currency which is now going on, and yet 
ome rivet and harbor bill can occupy weeks of the time of this 
Ho ase, it is impossible for the Committee on Banking and Currency to 
re any legislation whatever. The Senate bill to relieve the coun- 
a this respect passed the Senate at the last session and lies on the 
Speaker's table unable to get a moment’s consideration, although it 
was introduced by Senator McPHERSON, a distinguished Democrat, and 
has the support of many Democrats in both Houses. 

I have already named the Utah bill and the education bill, and I 
could name many other bills of like importance which have passed the 
cenate and are denied consideration in the House, the consequences of 
which must be borne by an indignant and suffering country. It will 

into history that the House is so organized as to defeat legislation; 
its rules are a stigma upon the nation, its legislation a disappointment 
to the people. The proceedings of the House are so manipulated as to 

certain favorite schemes and defeat certain important measures, 
without placing before the country just how or by what strategy this 
is accomplished; but the rules are fearfully and wonderfully made, and 
the domination of the ruling Democracy is complete. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to impress the fact that this isa Republic, and 
that a majority should rule. The vote of the House should be taken, 
after reasonable debate, on all these important bills, and if a majority 
of the members of the House are in favor of a bill, and are willing to 
so record their votes, the bill should be allowed to pass. Let the party 
in power take the responsibility of legislation, and let all of these bills 
have a fair hearingand a fair vote. If we could take up twenty of these 
bills, give to each two hours’ consideration, and then take a yea-and- 
nay vote, we would pass or reject all of them during the remainder of 
the session, and merit the gratitude and respect of the country. 
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domain for ten miles on each side of that definitely located line. 

tween the date of the granting act, July 23, 1866, and the filing of the 
map of definite location, March 25, 1870, the lands now in question 
had, of course, been open to settlement like any other portion of the 
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public domain. The act of Congress did not locate the land granted, 
but left that to be done by the happening of an event entirely within 
the control of the railroad, that is, the definite location of their road. 

_ On the 13th of April, 1870, the notice of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior withdrawing the lands covered by the grant from entry reached 
the local land office at Beatrice, Nebr., where alone they were subject to 
entry, and thereafter none were taken. The evidence taken in this case 
by the Senate committee of the Forty-seventh Congress shows that this 
withdrawal was the first notice that the settlers had of the existence or 
locality pf the grant. It is to the lands taken between the date of the 
filing by the railroad of its map of ‘‘ definite Jocation,’’ March 25, 1870, 
and the date of the notice of the withdrawa’ ‘rom market of the lands 
covered by the grant by the Secretary of the Interior, April 13, 1870, 
that the bill under consideration applies. The relief, if granted, will 
go to the three hundred people who, between those dates, in the most 
absolute good faith, pre-empted, homesteaded, or purchased some 50,000 
acres of the lands held forth by the Government for sale and entry as 
public lands, and who now, under a decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, rendered after twelve years of peaceable possession 
under the authority of the patents of the United States, are told to 
“* pay or go;’’ and unless this reliefis granted, or they be able to ‘‘ coin 
their blood,’’ for they can not mortgage their ‘‘ clouded”’ estates, the 
better part of these three hundred settlers, with their families, aggregat- 
ing 2,000 people, must, by ejectment, become outcasts from homes made 
sacred by birth and death, driven forth by the-power of the Govern- 
ment, whose patent they hold, from the land enriched by the best years 
of their brave lives and literally ‘‘ watered with their sweat.”’ 

Mr. Speaker, it is difficult for a man having a face-to-face knowledge 
of the circumstances surrounding the settlers to speak with that tem- 
perance that befits the language of judgment when discussing the 
wrongs—I had near said outrages—perpetrated upon these people, now 
about to be dragged from their homes after having been harassed and 
impoverished by years of fruitless litigation, in which they have been 
driven from court to court in the name of ‘‘ justice.’’ 

The case of Van Wyck vs. Knevals, before referred to, was a test case. 
Stripped of its legal verbiage, the point for decision was: if the lands 
within the territorial limits of the railroad grant were open to settle- 
ment until withdrawn, then the settlers had all the title to lands up 
to and including April 13, and Knevals and others—that is, the rail- 
road—had none, If the lands were not open to settlement after the 
filing of the map of ‘‘definite location’’ by the railroad company. 
March 25, 1870, then Knevals and others—that is, the railroad—had 
all the title to the lands taken after that date, and the settlers had 
none. The circuit and the supreme court both held that the grant 
operated as a conveyance from the 25th of March, 1870, the day the 
map of ‘‘ definite location’’ was filed, and that the lands covered thereby 
were not subject to entry thereafter, and that the settlers and pur- 
chasers took nothing by their patents, and that they held the legal title 
in trust for Knevals and others, and commanded the making of deeds 
in keeping with the decree in the circuit court, and the immediate de- 
livery over of the possession of the lands held by them. 

The decision, as above stated, was made in the face of the fourth sec- 
tion of the granting act, which was relied upon as limiting the opera- 
tion of the grant until such time as the lands affected thereby were 
withdrawn from market—withdrawn from the public domain by the 
order of the Department having exclusive jurisdiction thereof, and 
which Department was acted upon by the railroad company by the filing 
of its map of ‘‘ definite location.’’ Section 4 of the granting act reads 
as follows: 


Settlers and Parchasers of Lands in Kansas and Nebraska. 


They are not mendicants, for when the hell-blasts of the drouth and the clouds 
of locust a few years ago reduced them to starvation they made no sign, asked 
no aid of the Government, as did those who saw their all devoured by the flames 
in Michi or swept away by the floods of the Ohio or the Mississippi. They 
fought their battle alone, and what they ask now they ask not as alms but as 
‘ystice, and to thatanswering justice in your, consciences I commit their case, only 

tting that my condition physically perhaps unfits me to represent them on 
this floor as they deserve to be represented. 





SPEECH 


HON. JAMES LAIRD, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
. Thursday, February 19, 1885, 


On the bill (H. R. 1737) for the relief of certain settlers and purchasers of lands 
on the public domain in the States of Nebraska and Kansas, 

Mr. LAIRD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The wrong complained of is this: Between the 
%th of March, 1870, and the 13th of April of the same year, some 
three hundred settlers, with their families, located 50,000 acres of the 
public domain in Nebraska and Kansas. This was taken almost en- 
tirely by homestead and pre-emption entries. The settlers complied 
with the law and obtained patents of the United States for their lands, 
which patents they hold to-day. They have been in peaceable posses~ 
sion under their entries and patents for fourteen years with the acquies- 
cence of all the world. By their improvements they have increased 
the land in value from $2.50, the original cost, to $25 and $50 per acre. 

The present value of their lands represents the toil of the working 
years of their lives. In 1880, in the circuit court of the United States 
for Nebraska, one hundred and sixteen of these settlers were subjected 
toa judgment of ouster from possession at the suit of five grantees of 
the Saint Joseph and Western Railroad, successor to the Kansas North- 
em Railroad and Telegraph Company, to which Congress, on the 23d 
of July, 1866, granted ten miles of land, alternate sections, on either 
side of their road ‘‘ when definitely located.’’ (14 Statutes at Large, 
210.) This judgment was afterward, October 12, 1882, affirmed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States (see Van Wyck vs. Knevals, 16 
Otto, 360). Suits against the balance of the settlers are now pending or 
have been since decided against them. When was the line of this road 

definitely located’ was the point in the litigation over these lands. 
The granting act took effect July 23, 1866. ; 

The railroad did not accept the grant or do anything looking thereto 
until the 25th of March, 1870, when they filed in the Department of 
the Interior, with the Secretary thereof, the map of the definite loca- 
tion of their road, and thereby, as was ten or twelve years afterward 
decided by the United States Supreme Court, they became immediately 
catitled to each odd-numbered section of land belonging to the public 


That as soon as the said company shall file with the Secretary of the Interior 
maps of its line designating the route thereof, it shall be the duty of said Seo 
retary to withdraw from the market the lands granted by this act in such man< 
ner as may be best calculated to effect the purposes of this act and subserve the 
public interest. 


It is obvious from the reading of this section of the granting act that 
it was the intention of Congress to prevent conflicts of title between 
the grant and the claims of settlers locating thereon by limiting the 
moment at which the grant should operate as a conveyance to the time 
when such lands were withdrawn from market, and as a consequence 
‘“to subserve the public interest’? by keeping the lands in market until 
withdrawn by the Secretary of the Interior. The railroad shall desig- 
nate the land selected by it by filing the map of its line, then the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall withdraw the lands, and when this is done 
the grant shall become operative. There was one thing to be done by 
the railroad company, namely, file its map; then follow two things to 
be done by the Secretary of the Interior ‘‘to effect the purposes of this 
act:”? 

First. Withdraw the lands from the “‘offered’’ lands of the public 
domain, and thus make them subject to the grant; and 

Second. Do this in such a manner as would ‘‘subserve—that is, pro- 
tect—the public interest.’’ 

Mr. Speaker, what ‘‘interest ’’—that is, what right—had the public 
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to he (subserved) protected in? They had the right to enterand take by 
homestead or pre-emption the offered portions of the public do and 
it was that right which Congress intended, and by this section (4) did 
protect, when it made the withdrawal of the land by the Secretary a 
coequal condition with the filing of the map by the railroad to the 


opera- 
tion of the grant. Any other construction blots out the ‘‘ public,’’ the 
people, and holds the public domain, as well as private rights, at the 
gracious mercy of a pitiful association of land-grabbers; makes a great 
Department of the General Government, erected for the protection of 
the people and their patrimony, the public lands, a sort of automatic 
lackey of the will of a wandering ‘‘ Will-o’-the-wisp’’ board of directors 
of a railroad company existing in ‘‘ prospectus,’’ who, at the time they 
filched these 50,000 acres of the people’s land, had just that title to it, 
outside of this decision, that the bird of e that takes its chance 
flight over Nebraska and Kansas has to the estate its shadow falls 
upon. 

It may be answered, in defense of this decision, that the construction 
contended for here would make the grant depend upon an act of the 
Secretary of the Interior, and that he might not act. The answer is 
obvious. A public officer is presumed to do his duty, and courts do 
not commonly found decisions upon a violation of a solemn presump- 
tion of law. Again, if the Secretary of the Interior should refuse to 
perform an official duty, he is a ministerial officer, and the writ of the 
court will compel him to doit. But if an act of Congress can not be 
made dependent on the act of a Secretary of the Interior, how much 
more so on the act of a railroad corporation? There was no land at- 
tached to the grant until the corporation selected it. That which it 
selected was up to the hour of the filing of its map public domain, 
“ offered’ land, and subject to entry under the laws of Congress and 
the regulations of the Interior Department by any qualified person. 

How and when did it cease to be Government land? The courtsays 
on the moment the railroad filed its map. 

Mr. Speaker, what notice had the people ofthis? None. What notice 
had the United States local land officers where these lands were sub- 
ject to entry and were being taken? None; unless the court holds that 
the settlers and land officers—1,500 miles away—at their peril take ju- 
dicial notice of the filing, in some pigeon-hole of the Department of the 
Interior, of a map of a projected possibility of a railroad. Do we hold 
our rights at the discretion of a railroad company? Are the great De- 
partments of this Government only their proxies? The map was filed 
on the 25th of March, 1870. Notice of this ‘‘deadly’’ event reached the 
settlers, in fact, April 13, 1870, through the medium of that Department 
having the sole jurisdiction of such matters. According to the court, 
the lands had ceased to be public lands nineteen days before that date; 
nineteen days before any one knew it except the railroad company, for 
it is more than probable that the of the Interior did not know 
of it until immediately before the date of the withdrawal of the lands. 

In the large sense in which a court might view a law which dealt 
with lands which they knew were then being daily and hourly taken 
up by settlers, and which law was to be strictly construed against 
the grantee, and which depended on some action of the Secretary of 
the Interior, and of the Interior Department, might not the ‘‘ Sec- 
retary of the Intunor’’ mean something more than the mere individ- 
ual man? Were the ends of the law met when the map of the railroad 
reached his fingers, carried by some petty clerk of a railroad corpora- 
tion into the pile of stone in the city of Washington called the *‘In- 
terior ’’ building? When the law commanded the filing of the map 
with that person it designated him officially; and does not the officer 
mean the office, the Department over which he presides? Did it not 
mean the system which centers in him, the interests he represents, the 
lands committed to his care, the rights of men and of things over which 
he has jurisdiction? The law says: 


. The Secretary of the Interior shall withdraw from market the lands granted 
y this act. 

The court says this can have no force, for they were withdrawn by 
the tiling of the map by the railroad, so that withdrawing them in the 
ofiive of the Secretary in Washington, D. C., was withdrawing them in 
Nebraska, where my constituents were then taking them under the 
guarantee of the fourth section of the granting act, which commanded 
the Secretary of the Interior, upon the filing of the map, to protect the 
—— feom title-traps and by withdrawing them from mar- 

et, and which section the court refuse to construe as a part of the law, 
—— the people’s part agreeably to ‘‘justice.’’ 

From this is it to be argued that hereafter we shall, in dealing with 
a railroad company, take judicial notice of its acts the same as of the 
laws of Congress, the solemn decrees of courts, the proclamations of the 
Chief Executive, and the operations of nature? If this be so let us 
henceforth write our titles upon the sand and give our contracts, here- 
tofore too sacred to be intrasted to the memory of man, in keeping to 
the winds of Heaven. ° 

Mr. Speaker, I am humbly aware of the fact that it can, here or 
elsewhere, avail litile to criticise or condemn the action of a co-ordinate 
branch of the Government, but the failure of this honorable court to 
consider or give force toa part of the law (that is, section 4 of the grant- 
ing act) which, had it been done, would have saved my unfortunate con- 


stituents from ruin, has seemed to invite my attention as toan unwar- 


ranted invasion of the legislative department, which, as a pom).. 
this body, I must here respectfully resent. —o 

In speaking of this decision I have endeavored to come as po- the 
truth as the rules of this House and that “loving kindness...” 
feelings of others—which always marks the course of debate in 4), 
House—would permit. And this I have done from the same ee... 
duty with which, had it been my lot to sit in this body at that tin. 1 
would have spoken my mind of the ‘‘ Dred Scott” decision, which ;. 
manded one man to slavery, while this condemns hundreds to ee - 
ment from homes honestly earned, and to the attendant miseries .; 
want and destitution. ae 

Mr. Speaker, is it for this that the eae has fought? Is there ; 
voice that pleads his cause who bravely holds his way along the :._. 
of civilization, laying deep and strong the foundations of a mighty sia;,» 
From the toil and strife of these men sprang Kansas and Nebraska +), 
first anti-slavery States, even as in the olden time sprang the avenyin, 
Marius from the ‘‘dust and ashes.’ Thus born into the sisterhood ,: 
States, they have bloomed as might two purple flowers rooted in a pox 
of human blood. We know there is nothing in all the unstorica 
greatness of this class that of itself alone should speak to the judiciy 
mind, but when laws are passed for their protection it is mect tha: 
those whosit upon the softly cushioned seats of advantage should hea 
those laws in a contest between abstractions (corporations) and sy 
men. The human being is entitled tothe benefit of the doubt; by hoy 
much more is he entitled to the benefit of the written law! — 

Mr. Speaker, the history of these cases in the Interior Departmen 
is worthy of a moment’s notice, as it would seem to illustrate the up. 
happiness of those who do business with a ‘‘department of chance” 
(Interior) and afterward are so unfortunate as to encounter the over. 
ruling providence of that Department which is alone a law unto itself 
(judicial). 

Against certain of the entries made by settlers on lands which 
would pass to the railroad, if its grant took effect from the date of th 
filing of its map, March 25, 1870, the railroad company filed contests 
putting in issue the question as to when the grant took effect. 

The local land office decided that the lands were subject to entry 
until they were withdrawn by order of the Secretary of the Interior, 
and that all entries made prior to April 13, 1870, were good. This 
holding of the local land office was in keeping with the rulings of the 
Department of the Interior since 1854. 

In 1872, on appeal, this ruling of the local land office was reversed by 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office, and cash entry No. 3097 
and homestead entry No. 4039 (test cases) were held for cancellatior 
This decision was in accordance with the holding of the Secretary of 
the Interior in the case of Boyd vs. The Burlington and Missouri River 
Railroad Company, decided April 28,1871, wherein it was held that the 
grant of the corporation took effect from the date of the filing of t 
map; but in that case notice was brought home to the settlers. On ap- 

1 by the settlers from this decision the Secretary of the Interior 
Tentundene 3, 1872) reversed the decision of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office canceling such entries, and restored the settler 
and purchasers to all their rights in respect tothesame. At this poiut, 
and in the light of the decision reached in these cases by the Depari- 
ment of the Interior, I desire to call the attention of my honorable cl- 
leagues to circumstances of great and peculiar hardship to these seitler, 
springing from the conflicting decisions of the Department and t! 
courts. The appeal to the Interior Department was mutual, and thx 
result was on all hands acquiesced in as final. Had the Department 
ruled for the railroad company and given it the lands taken betw 
March 25 and April 13, 1870, the settlers could have transierred their 
entries to even-numbered sections of Government land, which were ex- 
empted from the operations of the grant by the express terms thereol, 
and on compliance with the law have taken a perfect title thereto 
There was at this time plenty of land vacant and available, but having 
in good faith filed on the odd-numbered sections, and the Government 
having accepted their entries, they were compelled, under the favorable 
rulings of the Secretary of the Interior, to proceed with and perie’ 
their settlements or lose their homestead and pre-emption riglts 

Mr. Speaker, and what was it to lose these rights? To these monej- 
less pioneers it meant not alone the loss of home, for home it was not 
it meant the loss of the hope and possibility of a home. It was the 
all and the all of their children; it was their past, present, and ‘he! 
future. It was only an inchoate right to eighty or one hundred aoe 

acres of the public domain, upon which to wage a hand-to- ha 
fight with the primordial elements of earth, air, and water, for a bo 
existence! Not much, but it was theirall. Is there a man 10 Ws 
House who will join the Government in its mean attempt to rob toe 
of it? 

These settlers read the laws of Congress granting homesteads and pr 
emptions to actual settlers; they read the instructions of the Departme™: 
of the Interior, and they saw that they were within these. They read a 

decision in the contest case here referred to, and they said that is all right 
that is in our favor. They read the platform of the great Republic 















party which them the earth if they would vote the straight 
ticket, and they read the platform of the great Democratic pst! 
which promised them not only the earth, as the other platform did, 
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-a« over it and underit, and they said, ‘““We are safe; our friends, 
eng bcc will take care of us,’’ and they are still strong in that 
ran still hope to “‘read their titles clear”’ in the light of your 
fait sises; they still believe that Congress—this Congress, gentlemen— 
Lae to and will do what is right. And so they come, stripped by 
a jugglery of their homes, your “* glorious: birthright of the free ’”’ 
f the platforms and preambles, and holding forth theic empty parch- 
: ents ask you if you talk to them in two tongues; they demand that 
a make good in this foul day the fair-weather promise of the laws 
- the decisions of the great heads of Departments; they ask that we 
be big enough to do justice to the poor pre-emptor, homesteader, pur- 
chaser, farmer, even as to the great railroad corporations; they ask that 
we be estopped from taking advantage of our own wrong, and profiting 
by the deceiving advice and decisions of our trusted agents. _ They ask 
this, these brave ‘* sons of earth,’’ and with them join the voices of half 
a million of Union veterans, robbed also of their rights by the ‘“‘law’s 
delay.” Thousands of pioneers and frontiersmen, men in Nebraska, 


Kansas, and in all the States and Territories west of the Missouri River, 
whose all was swallowed up in the t.ames of savage border war, and to 
whom the nation, by its settled policy, owes redress, join thousands of 
others, to whom the nation justly owes millions, in asking speedy justice. 
They ask, and if their most just demands be not answered by fulfillment 
it willbecome us all to ‘‘look that our walls be strong,’’ for when they 
shall have roused the ‘‘sleeping thunder ”’ of public opinion on the ques- 
tion of their rights, there will comea “‘change”’ indeed over the face of 
things political, and then this penal blindness to their rights will cease. 

The remedy proposed is that the United States pay these settlers and 
parchasers what it has or may cost them to buy in the paramount title, 
in no case exceeding $3.50 per acre, except where court costs have been 
made, and in such cases to pay such costs in addition to the sum above 
named, in accordance with the provisions of the following bill, which 
was favorably reported from the Public Lands Committee of this House 
at the first session of this Congress. This is substantially the same bill 
which has twice passed the Senate of the United States, first during the 
Forty-seventh Congress, and again during the first session of this Con- 
gress, at which time it passed without a dissenting vote. It is as fol- 
lows: 


A bill for the relief of settlers and purchasers of lands on the public domain in 
the States of Nebraska and Kansas. 


Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Slates of 
America in Congress — for the purpose of reimbursing persons, and 
the grantees, heirs, and dev: of persons, who, under the homestead, pre- 
emption, or other laws, settled upon or purchased lands within the grant made 
byun act entitled ““An act fora grant of lands tothe State of Kansas to aid in the 
construction of the Northern Kansas Railroad and Telegraph,” approved July 
%, 1866, and to whom patents have been issued therefor, but against which per- 
sons, or their tees, heirs, or devisees, decrees have been or may hereafter be 
rendered by United States circuit court on account of the priority of said 
grant made in the act above entitled, the sum of $250,000, or so much thereof as 
shall be required for said purpose, is hereby appropriated : Provided, however, 
That no part of said sum shall be paid to any one of said parties until he shall 
have filed with the Secretary of the Interiora copy of the said decree, duly certi- 
fied. and also a certificate of the judge of said court rendering the same tothe effect 
that such a deeree was rendered in a bona fide controversy between a plaintiff 
showing title under the grant made in said act and adcfendant holding the pat- 
ent or holding by deed under the patentee, and that the decision was in favor of 
the plaintiff on ground of the priority of the grant made by said act to the filing, 
settlement, or purchase by the defendant or his grantor ; and said claimant shail 
also file with the said decree and certificate a bill of the costs in such case, duly 
certified by the clerk and judge of said court. Thereupon it shall be the duty of 
the | of the Inte to adjust the amount due to each defendant on the 
basis of what he shall have paid, not exceeding $3.50 per acre for the tract his 
title to which shall have failed as aforesaid, and the costs appearing by the bill 
thereof. He shall then make a requisition upon the Treasury for the sum found 
to be due such claimant, or his heirs and devisees or assigns, and shal! pay the 
same to him, taking such release, acquittance, or discharge as shall forever bar 
acy farther claim against the United States on account of the failure of the title 
as aforesaid: Provided further, That when any person, his grantees, heirs, as- 
signs, or devisees, shall prove to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Interior 
that his case is like the case of those described in the preceding portions of this 
act, except that he has not beensued and subjected to judgment as hereinbefore 

. and that he has in good faith paid tothe person holding the prior title 
the grant herein referred tothe sum demanded of him, without litigation, such 
shall pay to ouch person euch sum ashe has so paid, not exceeding 

$3.50 per acre, taking his release therefor as hereinbefore provided. 


Jaly 2, 1884, Mr. Payson, from the Committee on the Public Lands, 
submitted the following report to accompany the foregoing bill: 


tring had the on the Public Lands, to whom was referred bill H. RB. 1737, 


co! jon, report: 
by act of agereves July 23, 1866, there was granted to the State 
of Kensas, for the benefit of what is now known as the Saint Joe and Denver 


line, each umbered section of land for ten miles on each side of its 
The railroad Tee not accept the land granted, or do anything look- 
until the of March, 1870, when they filed with the Secretary of 
the map of the line of definite location of theirroad. From the date 
act, ay Mowe pers to the performance of the first act of acceptance 
all the within the limits of the prospective grant had been 
at the land offices of the Government, and were taken by 
without reference to the numbers of the sections, the 
This state of things continued until April 13, 
limits of the grant as shown by the map of the 
rawn from market and from settlement, by 
It is with the settlers nm, or purchasers of, 
4. ¢., March 3, , and April 13, 1870, 

to deal, and the question arises in this 
take effeet—from the date of the filing of the map 
March 25, 1870, or er date of withdrawal! of 
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The grantees claimed that the law 
March ; the settlers and r i 
withdrawal, Aprill%. The facts show 1 
or purchasers had that thes 
liable to be claimed by this 
notice of their withdrawal! 
Nebr., where they were alo or do eel y possible 
that they should know of s ty} rte Ay the date the “fo ° 
locus to which the law in qu ) 
only within the knowledge of t 
the ie of definite | atio | hl imate < | yect to n 
limitations, there passed to t by v 1 of the gr »th nds name rein 

One limitation t n rr re i 1 by me pur 
chasers and sett 3, Was st yn Li la . } — 


operated as a conveyance from tl 





nt 
on 


That as soon as the said co 
maps of its line designat 
tary t aw from the mar 
as may be best calculated to « 
lic interest."’ 

Your committee are of the 
the Secretary of the Interior to forthw 
(as fixed by the map) from market, that being the way “ bes 
the purpose of the act, and the ly way in which the pu 
right of sale and entry therein could be secured (subserved) without a dat 
interval between the withdrawal of the lands, by operation of law on t 
of the map of location, and t! restorat to sale under t! 
for by the grantees, and that pending 1 with 
lands, as to which the public had a perfect right of entry 

Whether according to law or not, this is what the land officers of the Govern 
ment in fact did. Against certain of the 
tests, putting in issuc the questions above stated. 

The local land office decided that the lands were subje« 
were withdrawn by order of the Secretary of the Interior 
prior to April 15, 1870, were good 

It is not contended but what this hold 
ing with the ruling of the Interior Department since Ls4 

In 1872, on appeal, this ruling of the local land office was reversed by the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, and cash entry No. 3097 and homestead 
entry No. 4059 (test cases) were held for cauceliation, 

This decision was in accordance with the holding of ths Secretary of the In- 
terior in the case of Boyd vs. The Burlington and Missouri Railroad Company, 
decided April 28, 1871, wherein it was held that the grant of that corporation took 
effect from the date of the fil of their map. On appeal from such ruling, the 
Secretary of the Interior, September 3, 1572, reversed the decision of the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office canceling such entries, and restored the 
settlers and purchasers to ali their rights in respect to the same. 

The letter of the Secretary of the Interior transmitting thatof the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, giving the history of this controversy and his 
views on the bill in question, is given in full, and is as follows 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Washington, January 29, 1834 
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Sir: Senate bill 57, ‘for the relief of settlers and purchas 
public domain in the States of Nebraska and Kansas,” 
reference of the 7th instant, and referred to the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office. I have the honor to inclose herewith copy of his report on the 

subject under date of the 24th instant 
Very respectfully II 

Hon. P. B. PLums, 

Chairman Commitice on Public 


rs of lands on the 


was received by your 


M. TELLER, Secretary. 


Lands, United States Senate. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GeyreaL LAND Orrticr, 
Washington, D. C., January 24, 1884. 
Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the 


receipt by your reference, for re- 
port, of a communication from Hox 


}. PLump, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, dated the 1 instant, transmitting Senate bill No. 57, 
entitled ‘A bill for the relief of settlers and purchasers of lands on the public 
domain in the States of Nebraska and Kansas, 
In reply I have to state the bill pertains t rtain lands 
¢ 








within the limits of 
tion of the Northern 


the grant to the State of Kar 1 
nt Joseph and Denver 


Kansas Railroad and Telegraph 
City Railroad Company (1 i 
The records of this office 


now known asthe Sa 





s of the definite location of the Saint 
Joseph and Denver City Railroad, as adopted by the board of directors of the 
company March 21, 1870, wa lin this office, with a letter from the then 
Secretary of the Interior dated the 28th of the same month 





By letter from this office, dated the 8th of April, 1870, the local officers of the 
several land districts in which t located were directed to withdraw 
from sale or entry al! the odd-numberes 3 within the limits of the grant 


This order was received at the local offic 
were formerly held asthe times w 
lands granted. 


+3 April 13 and 15, 1870, whi 
i the right of the c 


h dates 
ympany vested to the 











Under that construction of the granting act entries were allowed tobe made 
for lands within the limits of the grant until sa dat April 13 and 15, 1870 

This appears to have been the established rule of the office, in com ce with 
the provisions of the act approved March 27 M (Revised Stat (See 
circular of February 10,1870, Copp’s Land Laws, page 4 

That rule was subseqne! tly changed by ti pinion of Assistant Attorney- 








General Smith, concurred in the then Secretary of the Interior, dated April 
23, 1871, in the case of S. M. Boyd vs. The Bur! and Missouri Railroad Com- 
pany (Copp’s Land Laws, page 392), and afterward vas held by the Depart- 
ment that the right of the company attached on the day of the adoption of the 





line by the company, March 21, 187 5 

March 25 and Apri! 1, 1872, a number of had been initiated be- 
tween March 21 and April 15, 1870, were held for cancellation, so far as they in- 
cluded odd-numbered sections within the limits of the grant to said company 

Appeals were taken by parties in interest, and two cases, that of A. W. Nickell 
cash entry No. 3097, and W.L. Cutler, homestead entry No. 4039 
to the Department as test cases August 6, 1872 : 

September 3, 1872, the acting Secretary, W.H. Smith, held 

“ These entries and the others of like character were a ved undera ruling of 
your office then in force, to the effect that the railroad a red no right to lands 
until the notice of withdrawal was received at the local office. You directed 
them to be canceled, pursuant to a later ruling of the Department on the sub- 
ject. 

“ This ruling is intended to be prospective in 
past transactions. Your decision is therefore reversed 

* = x * ¥ ” . 





entries which 


. were submitted 


as follows 


its operation 


and not to disturb 


In compliance therewith this office rcleased that class of entries from suspen- 
sion. 


The Supreme Court of the United States, in the cas sof Van Wyck vs. Knevals, 


held that the right of the company attached on the day of the acceptance by the 

of the Interior of the map of the definite 
yvas March 28, 1870 (16 Otto, 360). 
* Under this decision, if the land was clear of adverse claims at that date, and 


location of the road, which 
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was entered or purchased from the Government prior to April 15, 1870, the pat- 
ents issued thereon are invalid. 

The pending bill proposes relief for that class of settlers or purchasers whose 
claims had their inception subsequentto March 28, 1870, in cases where the lands 
were not excepted from the operation of the grant by prior valid adverse claims, 

It is apparent from the foregoing that settlers who, under the rulings of the 
Department, were permitted to initiate claims upon lands within this grant after 
said date, and subsequently received patents for the same from the Govern- 
ment, which the courts have declared invalid, have strong equities, and I think 
the proposition for their relief embraced in the bill as good as any that occurs 
to me and which would be practicable, 

I think the bill should pass. 

The bill referred by you is herewith returned. 

Iam, very respectfully, 


Under these circumstances the settlers and others were driven to 4 «.: 
which was finally agreed on so far as the Knevals cases went. at ¢),. 0°" 
$3.50 per acre and costs. To pay this the settlersand purchasers o,” © 
gages, or raised it as best they might, or lost the land. Gave me 
As the question may arise as to whether settlement with Knevals 
have been effected for a less amount, it is fair to state to the House that v.. d not 
mittee are satisfied from the evidence and circumstances in the ence...” 
settlement was a remarkably reasoriable one. ’ ee SAIS 
The land had risen in value with the improvements put upon it by the) 
and the growth of the country to be worth from $10 to $25 per acre. go +) at K rs 
vals, taking into account the expense of litigation, was getting little more o. 
actually less, than Government price for the land; and again the sett...” 
ying what they did without any certainty of getting it back. Arraneos. 
or a settlement of the other cases have been made with other grantess -¢ 
railroad at from $1 to $2.75 an acre, but in no case under this bill can they rece, 
more than $3.50 per acre and costs where they have been subjected to the 
This guards against extravagantorcollusivesetitiements, And this isthe os, 
of the case outside of Congress to-day. a 
At the present session of this Congress the bill under consideratio 
the Senate without opposition or an opposing vote. 
The number of persons so far sued and subjected to adverse judgment js 
hundred and ninety-six; the amount of land involved is 25,620 acres. 
What additional number of persons are affected, and what further amo: 
land involved, your committee can not well determine. The amount of 
required to make good the cases so far shown in the records of the cour 
exceed $100,000, or less than one-half of the appropriation indicated by the } 
and that from all information brought to the attention of the committee the }, 
ance will be more than enough to protect from loss all other sufferers ag 
In reaching its conclusion in this case your committee have weighed with great 
care all the objections that have been made, and have reached their determing. 
tion from what they believe to be the most enlightened views of policy. 7 . 
appeal comes from, and the relief will go to,two hundred families of Kansag 
and Nebraska, who in good faith took these lands for homes when that coun. 
was a wilderness on the frontier, subject to the predatory raids of wild and hos. 
tile Indians. When they could have left the land and got other as good and he. 
— dispute, the Government, by its agents, bid them stay,and they did. and 
nave seen the land rise from a worthless wilderness to become by their toil the 
home of beautiful plenty,and now, so far as their country and her courts are 
concerned, they are to be driven from their lands, robbed of their labors. and ir 
the decline of life left homeless in the world, all because of the errors of the oft. 
cers of the Government, to whom they now appeal, asking that it make good 
the promise ofa title, as evidenced by the patént which they hold. Prob. 
ably fully four-fi of these men were soldiers who fought four years for their 
country, and who on all accounts deserve a better fate, at the hands of a free na- 
tion which they fought to save,than so many Russian serfs, Irish tenants, or 
Mexican peons, whose ejectment under like circumstances we asa people would 







































N. C. McFARLAND, Commissioner. 
lion. H. M. Terrier, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


In such determination of their rights the railroad company acquiesced. The 
purchasers and settlers complied with the laws, took patent to their lands, and 
for nearly ten years were left in peaceful possession under a title supposed to 
be the best in the United States. 

It is important at this point, in determining the equities set up by the settlers 
against the Government, to observe, that had not this litigation as to their title 
taken place at the time it did the daim now advanced would have been ina 
great degree weaker than it is. 

When their title was challenged by the railroad they promptly appealed to 
the Land Department authorities of the Government to know whether it was 
good or not and whether the Government could ultimately give them a perfect 
tide. If they were ever to lose the land then was the time for them to know it. 
They had made little or no improvement; there was plenty of land nearat hand 
as good as that taken, and to which they could unquestionably get a good title. 

To mislead them then was to rob them of all opportunity to regain their loss 
save as they seek it now. 

To their questions as to the legality of their holding, the Government, by its 
officers, answered, ‘‘ Youare all right; go ahead with your settlements, comply 
with the law,and you shall havea perfect title.” They did so, built homes, reared 
families, improved their lands, paid taxes,and developed the counter Soe 
without suspicion to the official acts and decisions of all the officers of the Lan 
Department. And now, when these men, stripped of the fruit of their toil by 
much and merciless litigation brought upon them by the errors of the Govern- 
ment they trusted, come and ask that they may be defended from ejectmentand 
exile from their home by the payment to them of the money it has cost them to 
buy in the title which they have already bought of the United States, your com- 
mittee submit that the Government is estopped from denying them relief—for 
to refuse would be for it to take the advantage of its own grievous errors. 

Concerning the final overthrow by the courts of the patents of the Government 
held by settlers and purchasers to these lands, your committee find that priorto 
1879 the Saint Joe and Denver Railroad had passed into the hands of a receiver, 
and that whatever lands it was entitled to under the grant in question had be- 
come the property of Sherman W. Knevals and others by purchase at judicial 


Bale. 

On the 3d of July, 1879, Knevals brought suit in the United States circuit court 
for Nebraska against one Judson R. Hyde, who recently prior thereto had pur- 
chased a portion of the land within the limits of this grant, the title to which 
had been acquired between March 25 and April 13, 1870. Kneyals alleged that 
the ting act operated asa conveyance from the date of the filing of the map 
of the line of definite location of the road with theSecretary of the Interior, and 
that, asthe grantee of the railroad, he was the owner of the same. The case 
rwas heard on demurrer to complainant’s bill, the demurrer was overruled, and 
on October 11, 1879, Hyde having failed to answer, a decree was entered for Kne- 
vals. From this decree neither error nor appeal was prosecuted by Hyde. On 
or before June 18, 1881, seventy-nine other cases were brought by Knevals in the 
same court against as many different defendants, against all of whom he al- 
leged a like course of action tothat against Hyde. 

AU, or nearly all, of the persons so sued were then living on the land, to which 
they had uired title by complying with the homestead or pre-emption laws. 
bp 4 > ane not taken patent to themselves held through others who had 

u t. 

nevals sought by his suits to have the legal title to the lands in question de- 
clared to be in him, and that the holders thereof held the same in trust for him, 
and for a decree commanding them to convey forthwith, and in default of this 
that the same be conveyed by a special master, and for possession. 

The settlers and owners answered in substance that they were in possession 
junder the patent of the United States, which they had uired by compliance 
with law, and by virtue of which they were the owners of the land, 

This litigation put in issue the same questions that had formerly been liti- 
gated before the Land Department and decided in favor of the purchasers and 
settlers. Stripped of its legal verbiage, the question was: If the lands within 
the nt were open to settlement until withdrawn, then the settlers had all 
the title to lands taken up to —_ 13, 1870, and Knevals had none. If they were 
not open to settlement after the filing of the map, March 25, 1870, then Knevals 
had all the title to lands taken after that and the settlers had none. November 
19, 1881, a test case was tried on an agreed statement of fa and a decree ren- 
dered for Knevals and against the scttlers. From this decision an was 
taken, September 9, 1882, to the Supreme Court of the United States, at the Oc- 
tober term of which court, 1882 (see Van Wyck vs. Knevals, 16 Otto, 106 United 
States, 360),a decision was rendered affirming that of the court below, holding 
that the grant in question took effect as a conveyance March 25, 1870, and that 
the lands covered thereby were not subject to entry thereafter, and that the set- 
tlers or purchasers took nothing by their nt,and that they held the = 
title in trust for Knevals, and commanded the making of a deed in keeping with 
the decree in the circuit court, and the immediate delivery over of the possession 
of the lands held by them. 

Actions of like nature against one hundred and sixteen other defendants have 
been brought by the other purchasers and holders of the title of the Saint Joe 
and Denver Railroad, all of which are now pending, decided or undecided, 
which, following the precedent in Van Wyck vs. Knevals (16 Otto, supra), will 
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resent. 
The bill as presented only asks relief for such persons, their grantees, heir, 
and devisees, as under homestead, pre-emption, or other laws settled upon or 
urchased lands within the grant in question and to whom patents have been 
ed therefor, but against which decrees have been or may hereafter he ren- 
dered by the United States circuit court on account of the priority of the grantin 
question to the patents held Py ae persons, their grantees, et al. 

As this requires all cases to upon by the courts and the consequent 
expense of litigation to the holder of the patent, and of costs to be paid by the 
Government, your committee propose to amend the bill by adding after the 
word “ aforesaid,”’ in the last line, the following proviso: 

* Provided further, That when any person, his grantees, heirs, assigns, or de- 
visees, shall prove to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Interior that his 
case is like the case of those described in the preceding portions of the bill, except 
that he has not been sued and subjected to judgment as hereinbefore provided, 
and that he has in good faith paid to the person holding the prior title by the 
: t herein referred tothe sum demanded of him without litigation, that such 

tary shall pay to such person such sum as he has so paid, not exceeding 
$3.50 per acre, taking his release therefor, as hereinbefore provided.” 

Amend the bill by adding afterthe word “ of,” in line 31, the words ‘ what he 
shall have paid not exceeding.” 

And, as so amended, your committee recommend that the bil! do pass. 





Mr. Speaker, there has been no public discussion of this measure in 
this House; that in the Senate was entirely friendly. In the commit- 
tee of the House the principal objection was to the establishment ofa 
precedent of this kind. It was also urged that the act of 1425 fixed 
the liability of the Government in such cases and afforded all the re- 
lief that the settler was entitled to. The act of January 12, 1825 (4 
Statutes at Large, 80), provides that in case of the failure of an entry or 
title the Government shall repay to the claimant w 1at money it has re- 
ceived from him without interest. This would give a man who loses 
a pateut to a homestead on which he had expended fourteen years ot 

r, and on which he had placed improvements worth thousands of 
dollars, all of which he has lost through ignorance of the agents of the 
Government, the magnificent sum of from $14 to $18 of his own money, 
and no interest even! To a pre-emptor it would return from $100 t 
$200, or from $200 to $400, according to the acreage of the tract pur 
chased and whether in or out of railroad limits, which would likewise 
be his own money, and no interest ! 

The act of 1825 is entirely inadequate to meet this or any other case 
where an entryman on the public lands loses his land after pateot. 
Nor was this law, in my judgment, ever intended to meet a case o! t's 
character or magnitude. It may be well calculated to reach the ind 
vidual cases that often arise from clerical error, such as duplicate entre 





be decided st the holders of t from the United a C al er] Fe ee ey aan 
With the decision in Van Wyck vs. Knevals, in the Supreme Court of the | and like cases. Where the mistake, being immediately discov: red, pet 
United States, ended the last hope of the settlers and for legal relief. | mits of adequate remedy through this law, the party suffers no great 


Anticipating the adverse decision in the Supreme Court, the settlers had ap- 
plied to the Forty-seventh Conguems for relief, —s with Knevals and 
others that pending the action of that body he would not press matters further 
in the courts until the expiration of the Forty-seventh Congress. A bill for the 
relief of settlers on and purchasers of this land, like the one now ander consid- 
eration, passed the Public Lands Committee of the Senate, and the Senate itself 
at its first session, without objection, and came to the House, where, d the 
second session of that Congress, it received the unanimous of the 
lig Lande Comanistes, but was net renahee Sox cnneemree ty ae sole 

The rt to obtain Congressional relief having failed, and stipulation with 
Knevals for delay having expired, the settlers were Soe Soe fe 
the fact that they had got to come tosome settlement with or be driven 
from theirhomes. Knevals had put the master’s deeds to their homes on record, 
was offering them for sale, had ded possession, and upon its refusal was 
‘about to apply to the court for a posse to forcibly eject them from their premises. . 


loss in the transfer of the entry, or the restorations of the right and te 
return of the fees. d 

The act of 1825, Mr. 8 , is a law of Congress, not a saw to it. 

. in i os ts it can no more reach and cover 3 
case of this character and mence than Congress could have me 
the demands of humanity from the forest-fires of Michigan or the too 
of the Ohio and the Miscesippi by referring the homeless, starving ~ 
tims of those calamities to their several township bounds qi the ce ¢ 

. And yet Congress granted these people relic e 
v— million of dollars, and this was = in the name of ba 
ity! Here are three hundred or more settlers, representing with thet 
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families fifteen hundred or two thousand people, human beings, driven, 
or about to be unjustly driven, from their homes ! Will not this Con- 

do as wuch in the name of “*justice’’ as it did in the name of 
th ity?”’ Shall the Congress become a general insurer against the 
evil consequence of fire and flood and refuse to make good losses sus- | 
tained entirely through the mistakes of its agents ? 

Gentlemen, I point you to where you have expended hundreds of 
thousands for & sentiment! Will you refuse the price of their homes 
to these men, who ask in the name of right? I heard you of the other 
side say, Speaking of the relief to the Ohio and Mississippi sufferers, 
that you legislated ‘‘from the heart!’’ Are your generous impulses 
dead, or can they only be aroused through the medium of the senses ? 
Must you see these pioneers drowning like the people in Mississippi, or | 
burning like those in Michigan, before your spirits will rise above the 
parrier of the law of 1825 and grant them relief? If so, pardon me, | 
but this after-death gratitude is more than we ask. If the soulsof the 
gentlemen on the other side were so touched in the Ohio case by the 
sight of large quantities of a mysterious element called ‘‘ water’? as that 
they instantly voted $300,000 to avert the miseries threatened those 
who were at its mercy, may I not hope that the emotion is not dead, 
and that the $300,000 expressed for “‘sentiment’s’’ sake at the first 
session of the Forty-cighth Congress is equal to a two-hundred-and- 
fifty-thousand-dollar act of justice in the second session of that same 

D 
“TE deciein as to the matter of precedent, that objection is entirely 

ive, for I do not understand that this bill is open to the objec- 
tion that it is against any precedent already established by Congress. 
On the contrary, as I understand the case, it is supported by an un- 
broken line of precedents, from the Thirteenth Congress, in 1814, tothe 
case of Myra Clarke Gaines, in the Forty-eighth Congress, 1884~-’85, a 
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bill for whose relief, it will be remembered, passed this Congress atits | ‘ 





first session. This bill provided that Mrs. Gaines should be paid $1.25 | 

acre for 38,457 acres of land taken by the Government, and to which 
she was entitled by descent. The difference between the quantum of 
recovery in this case and that of Mrs. Gaines is explained by the fact 
that the land she claimed was wild and unimproved, while the land 
daimed by this bill owes its great value to the improvements put upon 
it during an occupancy of fourteen years by people who took it for a 
livelihood. The old cases condensed from the ‘‘State papers’’ are as 
follows: 

In 1814 an act was passed granting indemnity to certain claimants of 
the public lands in theso-called ‘‘ Mississippi Territory,’’ lying west of 
Georgia and south of Tennessee (3 Statutes at Large, page 116). This 
act called for the payment of $5,000,000 to settlers and purchasers, as 
follows: | 
ne le I III 650. -cccccscvescccteccosconescosavceccestesseececees . $350,000 
To the Tennessee Company................ wee 600, 000 
To the Georgia-Mississippi Company 1,550, 000 | 
To the Georgia Company, or persons claiming under said company..... 2, 250,000 | 
Sp GERD Gp itiictctbsncttnensss cscs eveceneesscesnccsecseces secccecesenccessceces 250, 000 











These sums were granted upon memorials to Congress, in which the | 
claimants, in one form oranother, set up title to lands in said ‘‘Territory;’’ 
some under patents, &c., from Great Britain, some under patents, Xc., 
from Spain, while others set up title under a sale authorized by a leg- 
islative act of Georgia passed in 1795, which latter, because of alleged 
fraud and corruption, was repealed a few months after its passage. 

The United States Supreme Court held in 1810, in Fletcher vs. Peck, 
6 Cranch, 87, that all these titles were valid, but they had become so 
“clouded” as to be practically valueless to the real owners. They 
might have brought suit, as was done in VanWyck vs. Knevals, to oust 
the settlers who were on the lands under deeds of quitclaim and re- 
lease from the United States, but the claims were so numerous and the | 
action of Georgia and the United States had been such as to indicate | 
that both desired to compromise and settle the claims rather than per- 
mit the settlers to be ejected by proceedings at law. 


, zhe conflict of title arose in this way: Great Britain owned the 
“Mississippi Territory’? prior to 1783, it being ceded that year to Spain, 
and by Spain to the United States in 1797-’98. Georgia claimed that 
this territory was secured for her, and not for the common benefit of 
all the States, as the General Government claimed. 
Standing upon herassumed right to this territory, Georgia, by legis- 
lative act passed January, 1795, granted some of the lands lying in the 
said territory to individuals and companies. It was alleged that this 
act was procured by corruption and fraud, and it was repealed February, 
1796, the object of the repeal bill being to cut off the purchasers. As 
heretofore stated, the United States Supreme Court (6 Cranch) held 
that the purchasers were bona fide claimants with no notice of alleged 
frand, and that their titles, as well as the titles of those settlers thereon 
under patents, &e., from Great Britain and from Spain, were valid. 
Prior to this decision the trouble apprehended was so serious in its 
Proportions that as early as April, 1798, Congress passed an act for an 
Teh wee adjustment not only of the limits of Georgia, but to estab- 
intent Territory. This act provided for the appointment of 
commissioners to meet a like number of commissioners on the 
part of Georgia to settle all the interfering claims that existed between 
XVI——172 


| Claimants, Georgia, and the United States 


| act, ceding to the United States her claims to the t 





; Phis act also prov ided tha 
| the lands ascertained to belong to the United States in that territory 
1a . ar - 
should be sold by the General Government. and bv another provision 
the Mississippi Territory 


, consisting substantially of the 
of Alabama and Mississippi, } 
the rights ot Georgia I 


3 States (now) 
} Te 


was established. It also provided that 


j 


pending thea tion of the commissioners) and of 
claimants were not to be impaire 
In 1800 Congress passed a suppl ental act authorizing the Commis- 
sioners of the United States and those ot Georgia) to take a deed of ces- 
sion from Georgia of the lands to settle all claims of settlers or claim- 
ants, or receive from them terms of compromise. Terms were proposed 
and the commissioners sent them to Congress 
On the 24th of April, 1802, Georgia passed a cession and Mpromise 


Lerritory This act 
was conditional 

First. That the United States pay Georgia from the proceeds of the 
sale of lands in that territory the sum of $1,250,000 

Second. All persons who were actual settlers in the aforesaid ter- 
ritory October 27, 1795, should be confirmed in their grants 
either Great Britain or Spain. 

Third. The United States might reserve 5,000,000 acres, or the pro- 
ceeds thereof, to ‘‘satisfy, quiet, and compensate’’ such claimants other 
than those who had received grants from Great Britain and Spain. 
The other, it was understood, were the Georgia claimants, or purchasers 
under legislative act of 1795. 

March 3, 1803, Congress passed an act (2 Statutes at Large, 229) ‘‘to 
dispose of the public lands south of Tennessee,’’ that is, the lands in 
Mississippi Territory. Thisact confirmed the old grants made in vari- 
ous ways by Great Britain and by Spain; and by section 8 made provis- 
ion for setting aside enough of the proceeds of the sales of the lands to 
“satisfy, quiet, and compensate’’ such ‘‘other’’ claimants as should 
appear, evidently meaning the Georgia claimants and other settlers who 
had entered and cultivated lands in said territory under license or in 
other manner by authority. 

It would appear from memorials presented to the Thirteenth Con- 
gress, third session, that the General Government, up to that time 
(1814), had never indemnified the claimants, as it was clearly intended 


, made by 


they should be under Georgia’s deed of cession of 1802 and the act of 


Congress of 1803. The result was the passage of the act of 1814, author- 
izing the payment of $5,000,000 to the claimants, in order to save them 
harmless and to make good to the settlers their homes and firesides 
under the patents er releases issued to them by the General Government 
under the act of 1803. (Volume 2, American State Papers, Public 
Lands, pages 740, 743, Duff Green’s edition, 1834.) 


The second precedent is an act of Congress passed January 14, 1820, 


(6 Statutes at Large, 236), ‘‘An act for the relief of the legal represent- 
atives of Philip Barbour, deceased.”’ 

Philip Barbour’s father located 2,000 acres of land in ‘‘ West Florida’’ 
under the following circumstances. The father of Philip had served 
as a captain in the British army until the war in the American colonies 


terminated in 1763. In 1768 he settled in the (then) colony of West 


Florida, now Mississippi, and there located the land mentioned, living 
thereon up to the Revolution. For espousing the American cause he 
was seized and his personal property confiscated. When Spain, in 1789, 
obtained this territory from Great Britain, Barbour received Span- 
ish confirmatory grants of his located lands. He lost his papers, and 
the United States coming into possession of the territory from Spain 
sold 1,500 acres of the 2,000 located by Barbour. The act passed was 
to give the son of Barbour relief, so as not to disturb the settlers under 


grants from the United States of lands which the General Government 


did not own. (See American State Papers, Public Lands, volume 3 
page 345, House Report No. 282, Duff Green’s edition 

The third precedent to support this bill is found in an act passed by 
Congress May 26, 1824— 


’ 








An act authorizing the President to ascertain the number of acre llying 
between the Ludlow and Roberts lines of survey in Ohio, the vs f, ex- 
clusive of improvements, held by claimants under Virginia military-land war- 
rants, and on what terms the claimants would release, & 4 Statutes at Large, 


70.) 


Twenty-one hundred acres of land were involved. In 9 Wheaton, 


469, the legal question at issue between rival claimants was passed 


upon and a relief bill followed. 


The House Public Lands Committee made a report on this case, in 
which it appears that the contending parties both claimed under a title 
derived from the United States, as is the case here See Afnerican 


State Papers, Public Lands, volume 3, page 620, House Report 410 


The plaintiff claimed under a warrant granted to one of the soldiers 
of the Virginia line; the defendants claimed undera direct purchase from 
The court, in 9 Wheaton, 


the United States Government and patent. 
469, held that plaintiff was entitled to recover 
The report on the act or bill was: 


First. That the land involved was divided in small farms under a 
high state of cultivation and of improvement, owned by various indi- 
viduals in moderate circumstances who are unacquainted with litigation 


and fearful of being dragged into a court of justice. 


Second. That good faith required an exertion on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to quiet in their possession persons who had expended their 
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all in purchasing and improving the lands for which they hold the 
patent of the United States. 

Third. The committee did not say what measure of damages should 
be allowed, but did say that the ‘‘ most liberal allowance should be ex- 
tended’’ toward citizens; that in the Philip Barbour case (supra) the 
amount or basis of indemnity was the damages equal to the valuation. 

In the Eighteenth Congress, second session, this matter again came 
up, Mr. Rankin making the report from the House Public Lands Com- 
mittee. (Volume4, American State Papers, Public Lands, Gales & Sea- 
ton’s edition, 1859, page 66, House Report No. 441.) This report refers 
to the report supra (No. 410), and says: 





















Your committee are unanimously of the opinion that purchasers from the 
United States who purchased on the faith of the Government, who are under- 
stood to have made large improvements on the lands, ought not to be disturbed 
in their possessions and deprived of the fruits of their industry, provided the 
adverse claims can be quieted without an unreasonable sacrifice on the part of 


the Government, Toa numerous class of valuable citizens, deprived of their 
homes after years of tedious and expensive litigation, the purchase-money and 
interest would be a very inadequate and unsatisfactory remuneration, while the 
Government, without having any regard tothe claim which would be made for 
the valuable improvements of which citizens would be deprived, would be 
compelled to pay a much larger sum than that proposed in the comprom'|se 
with the claimants under the Virginia military land-warrants. 

The committee reported a bill authorizing the President to purchase 
the releases of all the settlers claiming title who had located prior to 
June, 1812, under their military-land warrants, between the Ludlow 
and Roberts lines. 

The amount of money appropriated by the act of 1824 was $80,000, 
that being what it cost the Government to buy in the paramount title 
of those holding the Virginia military-land warrants. 

The fourth precedent is as follows: In2 Peters, United States Reports, 
417, will be found the case of Reynolds vs. McArthur. The latter 
brought ejectment and recovered, and this decision was sustained. The 
facts were as follows: McArthur claimed under a patent of the United 
States, dated in 1812, founded on an entry and survey made in 1810, 
on a warrant granted for services in the Revolution. Reynolds claimed 
as assignee of one Van Meter, who had entered the same land at the 
Cincinnati land office. The theory of Van Meter’s title was that the 
lands northwest of the Ohio River, between the Scioto and Little Mi- 
ami, west of Ludlow’s and east of Roberts’s lines, which had been re- 
served to satisfy military bounties which Virginia had promised, had 
been (prior to 1810) withdrawn. The land office acted on that theory, 
but the court held not, and gave McArthur and all others similarly situ- 
ated their titles. ‘This called for relief to those who’ had taken and 
entered as had Van Meter. Hence we find that Congress passed an 
act, approved February 12, 1831, giving one Philip Doddridge (see 9 
Wheaton, 469) thesum of $1,765.68 for seven hundred acres of land (taken 
as Van Meter’s had been), with interest at 6 per cent. from 1825 (4 
Statutes at Large, 440). 

It is not my purpose to discuss the old cases; their application is ob- 
vious. It is, however, worthy of note that while the act for the relief 
of the settlers on the lands covered by the Virginia military-land war- 
rants, passed May 26, 1824, is prior to the act of January 12, 1825, 
nevertheless the committee of the Eighteenth Congress answers the ar- 
guments made to-day under the act of 1825 when they say: 

Your committee are unanimously of the opinion that purchasers from the 
United States who purchased on the faith of the Government, who are under- 
stood to have made large improvements on the lands, ought not to be disturbed 
in their possession and a of the fruits of their industry, provided the ad- 
verse claim can be quieted without an unreasonable sacrifice on the part of the 
Government. Toa numerous classof valuable citizens deprived of their homes 


after years of tedious and expensive litigation, the purchase-money and interest 
would bea very inadequate and unsatisfactory remuneration. 


Accordingly they report and the Congress passed a bill for the relief of 


those settlers, under which the United States expended $80,000 in buy- 
ing in the paramount title to 2,100 acres of land, being at the rate of 
$38 per acre. 

The fourth precedent cited, that of the bill for the relief of Philip 
Doddridge, demonstrates that the law of 1825 was not regarded by the 
then Congress as sufficient for the relief of cases like the one under con- 
sideration. 

In citing precedents favorable to this bill I have not thought it nec- 
essary to refer to a numerous class of modern cases with which Con- 
gress is brought in contact nearly every time it goes to the Private Cal- 
endar. I refer to the bills for the relief of persons who have complied 
with the law as to settlement on homesteads and pre-emption, paid 
their fees and money, and yet can get no patent because the land has 
been previously patented or granted to another, and who, instead of re- 
ceiving back their fees and money under the law of 1825, or that of 1828 
to the same effect, ask Congress to give them another piece of land 
without settlement or the payment of fees. This Congress has donein 
hundreds of cases, thus putting afloat thousands of acres of scrip, sume 
of which is very valuable. These settlers do not ask this; they ask what 
is less in point of value; they ask not for its scrip, but for their homes. 

The gentlemen who oppose this bill because of the prospective oper- 
ation of the precedent say that it will letin floods of claimants. Suppose 
itdoes. If they come withsuch a case as this Congress ought to welcome 
the opportunity to do them justice. But that this will result is refuted 
by the record. Seventy-one years have passed since, when, in 1814, the 
United States paid $5,000,000 to quiet title to lands, and in that time 
only three cases, excluding that of 1814, have beenacted upon. Not an 


overwhelming flood, gentlemen! Only fourcases, so faras] 
of direct money relief to settlers for the less of title since ¢ 
of the present Union—four cases in what is practically one ht 
Four cases in the course of the settlement of a contine 
about every 15,000,000 of people, and gentlemen speak of a flood tosres,. 
from under this precedent. hi 
ofthefuture? Wherearethey? We have the great Territories ; 
deserts, worthless unless irrigated; the mountains whose grim sur; ie 
are valueless to all husbandmen unless they come to behold that w} 
was written in the wrath of creation, the tragedy of materia 
and to gather the inspiration of that majesty which is beyond 
the ice-fields of Alaska. c 
flung into the insatiate maw of the corporations, and upon their presen, 
from the “‘ lion’s grip’’ depend the future of the public domain ana 
the possibility of the other cases which gentlemen profess to fear 
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There are other millions of acres that 


were 


The whole number of acres of the public domain granted in aid of 


railroads, canals, and military wagon-roads from 1824 down to June 
30, 1880, is 155,504,994, of which 45,650,026 were patented or certified. 


Of the total, 7,372,883: acres were ‘patented or certified” under Fj). 


more’s administration, under Pierce’s administration, 14,886,396. yp. 


der Lincoln’s administration, 17,164,270; under Johnson’s administra. 


tion, 5,020,107; under Grant’s administration, 1,203,689; showing the 

isappearance of land desirable even to railroads as a gift, and (od 
knows what a railroad would not take as a gift no human being wil] 
want to pay for. 

I take it that the Congress is not bound toa precedent like a bundle 
of little ‘‘nisi prius ’’ lawyers; that each case which presents a princi- 
ple will be decided upon that and not upon some future fear. [| haye 
scarcely found an opponent of this measure who has not frankly admit. 
ted that injustice has been done these settlers which he deeply de. 
plored, and which, but for the precedent thereby to be established, he 
would willingly relieve. 

Mr. Speaker, when my honorable colleagues refer to the precedents 
what do they mean? The precedents support this case. They must 
then, as I stated at the outset, refer to the prospective operation of this 
law. I submit it is not fair to answera question of to-day by an objec- 
tion of to-morrow. To-morrow never was a good answer to-day. [3 
this not the ‘‘ begin-all’’ and ‘‘end-all’’ of the matter: What is 
wise—what is just? This answered all is answered, and I put tha‘ 
question to the conscience of you all. Gentlemen talk of the precedent 
of this case as though it would carrya penalty. There is no penalty to 
wisdom except that which comes from its disobedience, and justice is 
not pessimistic. This Congress has voted such relief in lesser cases 
almost every week of its existence; hence your objection to this case 
lies not to the right, but to the quantum of recovery; the settlers ought 
to have relief, but not what justice calls for. 

Gentlemen tell me they would vote to repay to settlers what they 
have paid and interest. On the theory that this was not railroad land 
and only cost $1.25 an acre, the returns if it carried interest would 
amount to $3 per acre. If the settler paid double minimum price, as 
for land in railroad limits, $2.50 an acre, the return with interest would 
be $6 an acre. What they ask will not average the lesser amount, for 
in no case can they receive to exceed $3.50 an acre except where costs 
have been paid. But the objection to this system of reasoning is that 
it takes no account of those who have paid nothing but fees, having 
acquired title by homestead, by residence and improvement alone, and 
no return would be just that did not treat this most deserving class o/ 
men as the equals of any other claimant. 

Some of my colleagues say they will vote to make the Government 
pay what the settlers paid without interest—the Government to pay {or 

tterments (improvements). This would make it cost the Gover- 
ment not less than $10 an acre, nearly three times what is asked. ll 
these settlers ask is what it costs them to buy in the paramount title. 
This they can get for not exceeding $3.50 per acre. If it costs more itis 
their loss, if less the Government's gain. 

Some gentlemen express a fear that the passage of this bill will ope 
the way for the relief of the settlers on the Des Moines River grant. | 
Have studied that case, and without saying anything to the prejudice 
of claimants thereunder, I will say that there is no parity betweea 
the two, and the one will set no precedent for the other. The bill tor 
their relief now before the House provides simply for the bringing 0! 
an action or actions by the United States to quiet their title, with the 
right on their part to join therein. In this connection I take the liberty 
to print in my remarks the following extract from the report of the 
majority of the Committee on Public Lands of the Senate, as beans 
at least upon the sentiment of the bill under consideration: 


Every interest, near or remote, connected with this unfortunate controvers} 
will be promoted by the passage of the proposed bill; but the committee ie! 
that the ne SI Congress is especially to the poor and unfortunate peop! ¥"° 
went u lands in response to the invitation of the Government ant " 
faith of its title. What they ask is moderate compared with their ceserv''r, 
and it is difficult to see how objection can be made toa proposition that so" 
ous and injurious a controversy shall be settled by the judgment of the highe 
court in the land. 


And also the following from the report of the ees . that i 
mittee, as bearing directly upon the principle for which / conten®* 
the bill under consideration: 
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: ; rocedure of its land officers, than to attempt to avoid such a 
or improve be taking the land from one bona fide purchaser to give it to an- 
debt - =- fide pre-emptor or homestead claimant, It is better, in the opinion 
other “undersigned, that Congress should at once assume the duty and burden 
of — z just com nsation for losses that have been sustained by those who 
of ma ; none lands from the United States, under the mistaken belief of the land 
— that they were open to settlement and disposal as part of the public do- 
= and have lost the benefits of their purchases. 


This report is signed by Senators MorGAN, Dotru, Ginson, and 
WALKER. k 

Mr. Speaker, these men are my constituents; they are more, my neigh- 
bors; they are still more, my comrades, for in the heroic days nearly 
nine-tenths of them were Unionsoldiers. This will not prejudice their 
case with you men of the South, for you were brave and must be gen- 
erous and just. “Nearly all of those for whom I plead are known to 
me personally, and accordingly I take a keen and personal interest in 
their rights and wrongs. I have known them fromthe ‘‘ ground up,”’ 
for | knew them when they lived in the earth, in ‘‘dugouts,’’ and have 
watched them jor years as they spread the seed and gathered the har- 
yest which was the trust of the armies of laborers of the world. They 
have fought a brave figk$ and redeemed the desert of twenty years 
ago. They are of the class of men that Miller saw when he wrote these 
ioe: A race of unnamed giants these, 

That moved like gods among the trees, 
So stern, so stubborn-brow’d, and slow, 
With strength of black-maned buffalo, 
Andeach man notable and tall, 

A kingly and unconscious Saul, 

A sort of sullen Hercules. 

They are nut mendicants, for when the hell-blasts of the drought and 
the clouds of locust a few years ago reduced them to starvation they 
made no sign, asked no aid of the Government, as did those who saw 
their all devoured by the flames in Michigan or swept away by the 
floods of the Ohio or the Mississippi. They fought their battle alone, 
and what they ask now they ask not as alms but as justice, and to that 
answering justice in your consciences I commit their case, only re- 
gretting that my condition physically perhaps unfits me to represent 
them on this floor as they deserve to be represented. 


‘Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEEOH 
HON. M. C. GEORGE, 


OF OREGON, 
In THE HouUSsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 18, 1885, 


On the bill (H. R. 8130) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GEORGE said: 

Mr. CHAIsMAN: I had intended to urge on this floor the adoption of 
amendments to several portions of the bill affecting my State, but on 
mature reflection, in view of the great difficulties in the way of success- 
fal amendment upon the House floor, the consequence of rejection, the 
impending dangers to the passage of any bill, and in view of past expe- 
rience, I have deemed another plan of action more advisable and prom- 
ising greater success ere this bill becomes a law. 

I have ever been a friend of river and harbor improvement, full and 
broad in its spirit and nationality, and so long as I have a vote it shall 
be cast in favor of the use of our surplus public money for the public 
welfare. I must, however, take this occasion to call the attention of 
this House and the country to two of the great works in my State 
omitted in the bill as it stands. 

I regret exceedingly that our committee has not included the im- 
provement of the mouth of the Columbia River. Congress is commit- 
ted to the work. Three years ago we appropriated $7,500 for a com- 
mission of engineers toexamine and report on this project. Under that 
law a board of eminent engineers was constituted, who visited the lo- 
tality and, so far as all practical purposes is concerned, unanimously 
agreed on the necessity, utility, and general plan of the work, and only 
differed in opinion as to the height to which the jetty would have to be 
taised and the distance out it would have to be projected, both of. which 
points of differences experience must hereafter determine ere appropria- 
tion for that part is required. The minority thought that the good 
Work could be accomplished without carrying the jetty so high or so 
far. The majority say as to height that— 
echt Work proposed should be brought only to the level of low tide. If, how- 


, experience should demonstrate the necessity for raising the jetty to any 
level greater than low water, it can be readily done on the lower jetty as a foun- 


they say: 
stop short of a point three miles south of Cape Disappointment 
Or be prolonged beyond it as Supesiones may indicate to be necessary. 


very gratifying feature is the reasonable prospect of the con- 
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struction of this jetty at a cost much less than estimated by the engi- 
neers. In their report they Say: 
This jetty is expected to be mainly of st 


in tf stone, and the esti 


> is on that basis, 

Speaking of substituting wood for stone, they use these words 
A favorable circumstance is the apparent absence over a considerable levgeth 

of the proposed work of the sea-worm (lered 

tions of the country proves so very hurtful t 

and practically prohibits its use for works « 


tlis) which in some other sece- 
ost tu f which wood is a part 
fa permanent character 

The estimated cost was on the basis of stone 
terial, but if, as is recommended by the engine 
can be used, the cost will be greatly decreased. Whatever other bene 
ficial causes may exist this much is certain, that t) 
fresh water at the mouth of the Columbia River is d 
enemy of woodwork, the teredo; besides, the sa 
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and beton blocks as ma- 


S, mattresses and pling 





great quantity of 
ith to that greatest 
ds, from the 
natural causes constantly operating, will pile up around and 
the jetty to the utter destruction of this worm even in salt water 
In addition to this we find the Chief of Engineers, in his report, s 
ing that— 
Experience on improvements at other Oregon coast entrances cot 
favorable for the prompt su 





tinuesto be 
38 and reduction of cost of the Columbia jetty 


Two years ago our House committee in the river and harbor bill gave 
the sum of $75,000 to commence this work under the recommendation 

of the board of engineers. This passed the House, but as the river and 

harbor bill died in the Senate it did not become a law. This was in 

the Forty-seventh Congress. In the river and harbor bill of last year this 
House concurred in a Senate amendment and $100,000 was voted to 
commence this great work; and now the Chief of Engineers asks for 
$500,000, and expresses the belief that the jetty it will enable to be 
constructed will ‘‘check the present shifting tendency of the channel 
southward, increase the depth, and give prompt relief to a large and 
increasing shipping.”’ 

Last December | introduced abill to appropriate this sum. The im- 
portance of this work is national. Like some other great works located 
in my State its local benefit is not only to the State of Oregon but also 
tothe Territories of Washington, Idaho, and alarge portionof Montana. 
It will be also of national benefit in diverting a trade of a considerable 
portion of British Columbia into our territory. 

This improvement will afford us over thirty feet of channel over the 
bar. The Columbia River entrance is directly out to the sea from the 
only break in a most formidable mountain range from Mexico to British 
Columbia. It will give us a great national harbor on the Pacific 
coast for the transcontinental trade to Asia; in fact, by it we promote 
the welfare of our whole commerce abroad. 

I regret to learn that an erroneous impression exists in the minds of 
some of the members of the committee growing out of a supposed sim- 
ilarity of circumstances at the mouth of the Columbia River and Gulf 
ports where the prospective success of the submerged jetty system is 
being questioned. 

At Galveston and other places the plan has been to build jetties over 
the bar, concentrating the flow of the water between the jetties, and 
thus clear out a channel between the jetty walls through the bar. 

Engineers like Captain Eads claim that submerged jetties under such 
conditions will never do effective work for two reasons: First, the 
waste of water over them; and second, the deposit of sand between the 
jetties during every storm. They claim that the jetties should be car- 
ried above the sea-level in order to utilize the limited flow of water in 
many of these bays and outlets and thus secure sufficient scouring ca- 
pacity. This, however, would not apply to the mouth of the Columbia 
River, where the flow is probably over five times as great as in the south 
pass of the Mississippi where Eads placed his famous jetties. So also 
with the other objection that the sand will wash over the submerged 
jetty in storms and fill up and obliterate any channel which the cur- 
rent in calmer weather might be able to excavate. This, even if true 
elsewhere, has no application to our work at the Columbia River en- 
trance. There only one jetty is to be constructed—Cape Disappoint- 
ment already forming the other. This jetty is not to be across any 
bar and is not intended to deepen any channel alongside of it as at 
Galveston and other points. The jetty is to be placed on Clatsop Spit 
and will be several miles inside of the bar, and when the plan is car- 
ried out the old situation will have been restored which gave us thirty- 
five feet over the bar as in 1791 and thirty-four feet in 1841. 

So the objections to submerged jetties elsewhere do not apply to the 
Columbia River improvement, and even if they did we have already 
seen that the jetty can easily be raised to the sea-level. There can be 
no question about the perfect feasibility of this improvement. 

Now a word, Mr. Chairman, concerning the other improvement left 
out by dur House committee, namely, the one at Coos Bay. The Chief 
of Engineers in his last report informs us that notwithstanding ‘‘ the 
natural channel was shifting and usually tortuous the amount already 
expended has afforded during the last three years a straighter and more 
stable channel.’’ The estimates for the present year are $150,000, for 
which I introduced a bill early in the session. The Chief of Engineers 
says that he ‘‘ expects the amount to make the depth permanent, which 
will have been gained, and further improve the channel direction, giving 
much benefit to a large and increasing coasting trade.’’ 

The local engineer states that ‘‘ this stability is quite beneficial in 
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; 
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preventing delay of bar crossings.’’ He speaks of increased confidence 
in the channel as evidenced by crossings in rainy and cloudy weather or 
even after night. 

Again he says: 


Formerly each tug could tow out but one deep-draught vessel on a tide from 


the anchorage below Empire City ; now the tugs take out three or four each on 
a tide. 


This is a very important work and will be of great benefit to a large 
and rapidly developing section of Oregon. 


National Board of Health. 


SPEECH 


or 


NEWTON EVANS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


HON. I. 


IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 25, 1885, 
On the clause in the deficiency = — abolishes the National Board of 
ealth. 

Mr. EVANS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Committee on Public Health, of which I have 
the honor to be a member, is specially charged with the daty of investi- 
gating and reporting on matters affecting the publichealth. The com- 
mittee recently submitted its views, and by order of this House their 
recommendation that an appropriation be made for continuing the work 
of the National Board of Health was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

That committee has assumed not only to ignorethe recommendation 
of the Public Health Committee, which has carefully investigated the 
subject with every facility for ascertaining the needs of the country in 
this direction, but has also attempted to repeal general legislation op 
this appropriation bill. 

The clause to abolish the board, as provided on page 13, line 301, 
can not but be regarded as new legislation. While it may not be sub- 
ject toa point of order for the reason that it decreases expenditures, 
but for that reason, if for no other, it has no businessin this bill. The 
object of a deficiency bill is to make appropriations to pay the expenses 
of the Government incurred in excess of the sums appropriated for the 
last fiscal year. This can in no wise be regarded as a deficiency, and 
therefore is not germane. 

It is claimed that there is no need of a national board of health. 

Are we to take the dictum of members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations op a subject over which they have no jurisdiction as against 
the formal report of the committee to which this House has speciaiiy 
confided the care of health matters? Is the Appropriations Committee 
to say to us this is needed and that is not needed, as may best serveits 
purpose, and are we to tamely submit to its dictation and under its 
whipand spur fly as it directs? If such is to be the decision, the sooner 
the whole House is merged in one huge appropriation committee the 
better. 

The interests involved in the question under consideration are of too 
grave a character, too far-reaching and importantin their results, to be 
passed over lightly or to be brushed away with the stroke of a pen. 

The protection of human life and the promotion of the public health 
are questions of vitalimportance. Tonone of greater moment can the 
attention of the private citizen or the legislator be directed. 

The question has been asked by some of the members of this House, 
What has been the work of the National Board of Health and what 
good has it accomplished? In answer to their inquiries I beg leave to 
print the following, which is a part of their report for the year 1884: 

II. The collection of information with regard to the sanit condition of 
some of the principal cities and towns in the United States. Work in this direc- 
tion was organized at the first session of the board by the printing, with addi- 
tions and corrections, of a series of schedules of questions for the sanitary sur- 
vey of a city; the original schedules for this purpose having been prepared sev- 
eral years previously by acommittee of the American Public Health Association. 
A number of these schedules have been returned to the board properly filled 
up, and others are in course of completion, It is believed that the result has 
already been good in indicating the lines of inquiry which should be pursued 
by municipal authorities in relation to sanitary matters, and that hereafter a 
large amount of valuable information might be collected by this means. 

If, Theappointment of a commission to investigate yellow fever in the Island 
of Cuba, consisting of Dr.S. E.Chaillé and Col. T.8. Hardie, C. E., of New Or- 


leans; Dr. John Guiterés, of Philadelphia; and Surgeon George M. Sternberg, 
United States Army. 

From their report it a that yellow fever must be considered as endemic 
in the Island of Cuba, and that for many years it has vailed annually in the 
principal ports. The facts presented do not confirm of the spontane- 
ous origin of the yellow-fever poison on board ships, and make it improbable that 
the cleansing of the harbor of Havana and the constant renewal of its waters, 
however desirable, would prevent the infection of the shipping at this port. 

1V. The standing committee of the board on sanitary , consisting of 
Dra. H..1. Bowditch, 8. M. Bemiss, and Stephen Smith, employed a competent 
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legal authority of Boston to collect and collate the sanitary laws of ¢). )- 
States and of the several States, including not only the statutes but th. «, 
of the several courts, on all questions involving the public health 

This compilation was of great practical interest and utility to all inte, 
sanitary legislation. 

V. At the request of the board, an investigation as to the best me 
termining theamountand character of organic matter in the air was upder.., 
by Professor Ira Remsen, of the Johns Hopkins University of Baltino,.. 

VI. An investigation as to the effects of disinfectants, and especia|\, 
used for disinfecting inclosed spaces, was undertaken by Dr. W. s 
Boston, assisted by Dr. H. P. Bowditch, professor of physiology, a > 
professor of chemistry of Harvard University, the whole being und 
eral direction and advice of Dr. C. F. Folsom, secretary State board . 
Massachusetts. 

VIL. An investigation as to the composition and merits of the yari: 
disinfectants was made at the request of the board by ProfessorC. f ( 
of Columbia College, president of the board of health of New York cit 

VILL. An inonatianiiion as to the prevalence of adulterations in food or den. 
in the United States, under the direction of Dr. H. A. Johnson, chairiiay “ 
standing committee on this subject. In this connection a paper upon th 
riorations and adulterations of food was prepared for the board by [); r 
Kedzie, president of the State board of health of Michigan, and a paper: nt] 
adulterations of drugs by Professor L. Diehl, of Louisville, Ky. pebaies: 

1X. A preliminary inquiry as tothe diseases of food-producing aninia 
United States, and the legislation,whether State or national which seen des 
able in regard to this subject. This was under the direction of a standing oo,. 
mittee of the board, composed of Drs. J. L. Cabell, T.S. Verdi, and P If h.. 
hache, and special reports upon the subject for this committee were pr on 
by Professor James Law, of Cornell University, New York,and by T.S Ver i 
member of the board. ; , 

X. Aninvestigation of the flow of sewers in relation to their sizes and ¢ 
was carried on under thedirection of Col. George E. Waring, jr., of N 
I., with a view to determining the most efficient and least expensive { 
sewers. 

It may be observed thatthe results of this investigation have already bee, 
practical importance, since it was the presentation of a portion of these results 
tothe committee charged with the sanitary survey of Memphis which led tia: 
committee to recommend a scheme for the sewerage of that city, based o 
researches of Colonel Waring, estimated to cost about $225,000, in preference 
a plan of sewerage prepared in the ordinary manner and estimated to , 


that 
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XI. A sanitary survey of the eastern coast of New Jersey bordering on New 
York Harbor was made with the aid of this board, under the direction of the 
State board of health of New Jersey. 

XII. A sanitary survey of the city of Memphis, Tenn., was commenced as soo; 
after the close of the epidemic as ible, under the direction of a special com- 
mittee of the National Board of Health, of which Dr. J.S. Billings was chai 
man. A preliminary report of this committee was prepared to meet the urgent 
demand on the part of the municipal authorities for advice as to the course to be 
pursued. 

XIII. An investigation as to the hygiene of the mercantile marine and as to 
what legislation is expedient to improve its sanitary condition. Surgeon P. H 
Bailhache, U.S. M. H. S., was especially detailed by the chief of that bureau to 
prepare this report. 

XIV. An investigation by Dr. Elisha Harris, of New York, upon diphtheria 
as it occurred in Northern Vermont. 

XV. An investigation by Professor Raphael Pumpelly, of the United States 
Geological Survey, upon the influence of various soi!s upon sanitation, « 
cially with regard to drainage and methods of disposal of excreta. 

XVI. An investigation by Drs. H. C. Wood and H. F. Formad, of Phil 
phia, as to the effects of inoculating lower animals with diphtheri 

XVII. Researches by Dr. G. M. Sternberg, United States Army, u 
pended particles in the air of places liable to infection, which were « 
in Havana and continued in New Orleans. These researches include: 
vestigation upon organized particles from swamps and other mal:ri 
ties, with the view of testing the accuracy of the observations of Klebs 
Tomassi-Crudeli, and others, on the existence of spores alleged to be 1! 
ducing cause of malarial fevers. 

XVIII. A report by Dr. J. J. Woodward, United States Army, o 
logical history of yellow fever. 

XIX. A report by Professor Abbe, of the Signal Service Bureau, o1 
bie relatious between meteorological phenomena and vital statisti 
cially on the graphical methods of representing such data. 

XX. An investigation by Col. G. E. Waring, jr., of Newport, R. | 
fluence on the water-seal of traps of different kinds of currents of wat 
through them or through the pipes into which they deliver, under: 
conditions, covering ventilation, copious or partial, and induced cur 
ing from the passage of water over the branches of different form and arra: 
ment, including experiments with regard to siphoning and the best manner 
secure an adequate flush for water-closets, drains, &c. 

XXI. An investigation by Professor Ira Remsen, of the Johns Iopk 
versity, Baltimore, asto the amount of carbonic oxide in furnace 

XXL. The history of quarantine in the United States, exhibiting th 
which give risc to quarantine legis‘ation, or attempts at such legs's j 
States or by the General Government, prepared by Dr. Stephen Smith, a member 
of the board. 

XXIII. A repert by Dr. CharlesSmarton the water-supply of Mol! 
Orleans. 

XXIV. A sanitary survey of selected portions of Baltimore cit) 
taken by this board, in compliance with the uest of the city « 

Cc. W. Chancellor, secretary of the State board of health. 

XXV. Experimental investigations, by George M. Sternberg, sur 
A., relating to the etiology of the malarial fevers. 

XXVI. A report upon the sewerage systems of the principal 
by Rudolph Hering, sanitary engineer. 

XXVIL. An investigation on the best method of determining the « 
organic matter in potable water, and the specific effects of various!y cv 
nated water on the health of persons who have used it, by Prof. J. \\ 
of the University of Virginia. 

XXVILL. An investigation into the sanitary condition of summe: 
E. W. Bowditch, sanitary engineer. : 
XXIX. An investigation into the conditions of arsenica! poisoning y mran 
of emanations from wall-papers, carpets, and other furniture containing arset 
ical coloring matter, by Pualvener Wood, of Harvard University : 

XXX. An investigation into the conditions under which different st) ym 
traps lose their water-seal by si action, by George E. Waring, jr., >.» 
Edward 8. Philbrick, C. E., and W. Bowditch, 8. E. ee 

XXXI. An inquiry into the causes and nature of malaria, with speci! re'e™ 
ence to the conditions of its recent prevalence in the States of New York, ‘ - 
necticut, Rhode Island, and usetts, was commenced, with the approve 
and co-operation of the several State boards of health, who were to furnish 4 
topographical and clinical data, while the scientific investigation of the ess atta! 
nature of the malarial poison by experimental similar to those 0 
Klebs, Tomassi-Crudeli, and Sternberg was assigned to Dr. J. D. Whitney, ° 
Boston. 
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-. «nvestigation was regarded by this board as likely to lead to very im- 
This invests in their bearing upon the public health of an extensive region 
portant © lfever. It was clearly such an investigation as was 
_ - to the board by the act of March 3, 1879, 
ing to a subject in which the entire country is more or less interested, 
and 90 10e oiah the service of a national board of health was eminently ap- 
= riate, Itis deeply to be regretted, in the interests of the public health, that 
res been necessarily abandoned for want of an appropriation applicable to 
sa IL A report of the various forms of legislation by which, in this country, 
ttempts have been made to secure registration of vital statistics, with appended 
e pies of all the various acts passed up to the present time, together witha brief 
Simorical sketch of the p s3 of registration in each State and the results 
ptained. There is also appended a table showing the results of an analysis of 
the yarious registration laws, so arranged that each can be readily compared 
with the others in regard to any particular item. ; 

The results of the investigations above referred to have, in those casesin which 
the work has been completed, been transmitted to Congress with previous re- 

rts, Despite the limited circulation which has been given to these reports (only 
the usual 1,900 copies of each having as yet been printed) it is difficult to exag- 
gerate the interest which has been awakened in the subjects treated, both in our 
ownandinforeigncountries, Itis with feelings of national pride that weare able 
to record the commendations pronounced upon these effirts by eminent scien- 
tists and sanitarians both at homeand abroad. The demund for these reports, 
both from ourown people and from foreign countries, has far exceeded the pro- 
vision made by Congress, and it is earnest - recommended that additional copies 
be authorized. It can hardly be expected that provision can be made for sup- 
plying all applicants with copies, but it is respectfully submitted the value at- 
tached to these reports by the medical profession, by sanitary engineers, and 
others interested in the advance of sanitary science warrant the publication of 
a sufficient number of copies to enable us to supply the public and college libra- 
ries of the country and the Government and other sanitary organizations 
abroad. 

SANITARY LEGISLATION. 

The establishment of the National Board of Health and the success which at- 
tended its efforts in battling with the epidemic of 1879 awakened the liveliest 
interest in preventive measures throughout the country. The advantages to be 
derived from systematic organization and execution of sanitary regulations 
were practically demonstrated, and the methods of dealing with epidemics in- 
augurated by the board continue to receive universal support and co-operation. 
The impulse thus given to the study of all questions relating to general sanita- 
tion has resulted in a rapid increase in the number of State and local sanitary 
organizations. State boards of health or sanitary organizations bearing similar 
relations to the State ents are now provided for in twenty-seven States 
of the Union, while local organizations have been established in many of the 
important towns, as also in many of the counties throughout several of the 
States. Insome of the States, notably in some of the Eastern and Western States, 

improvements have been made and sanitary organizations perfected, 
which have not only already accomplished great good, but which also give 
promise of the most satisfactory results in the future. 

To all efforts made to improve the sanitary condition of the country and pre- 
vent the spread of disease the national board has given its most earnest and 
hearty co-operation, and it is to be hoped that ere long there will be not only a 
State board of health in every State, but also a local board in every county and 
township throughout the country. It is to the application of preventive meas- 
ures now known, and of others which will yet be discovered, that we must 
look, in a very —S. for an improvement in the physical condition of 
the people, for a limi n _en the prevalence of disease, for a reduction in 
the rate of mortality le, and a consequent increase in both the 
available strength and wealth of the nation. Much has already been added to 
the — of human life by the application of measures herein referred 
to; and ane. of our country and the extension of cities and 
towns in all of land press home with constantly increasing impor- 
tance the obligation resting upon those in authority to provide the means for 
carrying forward ali inv: ons which promise, however remotely, to result 
in improving and preserving the public health. 

In addition to the duty of wenedtng inst the introduction of such diseases 
as yellow fever, cholera, and small-pox from abroad comes the duty of prevent- 
ing the spread of these diseases in case they make their appearance in any of 
our ports. During the years 1881 and 1882 small-pox was introduced into this 
country from ——e a eanate seeking homes in this country, and serious 
epidemics occu in the Western and Northwestern States. Under rulesand 
regulations ado by the board and in co-operation with the State and local 
boards of health in the threatened and infected localities much was accomplished 
in the way of eradicating the disease and in ppries aguinst its introduction. 
The incubative period of this disease is cf such duration as to enable persons ex- 
posed to its infection in European cities just prior to embarkation to reach the 
interior of this country before the eruptive is reached. In consequence, 
therefore, of the nature of the disease hundreds of persons in its earlier stages 
passed the Atlantic quarantines and were far upon their way toward their des- 
tination in the West before it could be known from what they were suffering. 
More than one hundred towns in the Western States were thus infected, and 
great expense and suffering entailed upon the people of those sections. 

The health authorities in the States which were visited by these epidemics 
urge with great force that it is the duty of the Government to protect the people 
against tee opidemion originating with immigrants who have not yet reached 
their destination—who have not yet become citizens. 


The National Board of Health has been in existence since March, 
1879, and during that period has rendered services tothe country which 
cm only be estimated by hundreds of millions of dollars. The effect 
of the report of a single case of yellow fever in the Mississippi Valley, 
in the absence of the power, influence, and regulations of the National 
Board uf Health has been to depress the price of produce in Western 
markets to the extent of many thousands of dollars ina single day, the 
commerce of the entire Mississippi Valley has been disturbed, and un- 


a and dread have pervaded the cities and towns along all her 


_ Compare the condition of things prior to the organization of the Na- 
— ns of Health with that which has prevailed under its direc- 


AL 878, yellow fever swept from the Gulf of Mexico to Ohio. 
undred towns were invaded by the dread disease; desolation marked 


iis course. Individuals, towns, cities, and States were powerless. The 


disease sped on; commerce was destroyed, and while the coffers of the 
cat vith Le pele of the North were unlocked and money was poured 
With lavish hand to minister to the necessities of the sick and dying, 
= in awe, utterly helpless before the fell destroyer, until a hun- 


cases 
of that fatal year and twenty thousand deaths made up the record 
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Then came the call for a national board of health, and Congress was 
prompt to respond. With the recollections of 1873 still fresh in mind 
Congress hastened to provide for the board, clothed it with power, and 
furnished it with $500,000 to be used in protecting t 
ravages of disease. Before 
fever broke out again. But 


he country from the 
the board had scarcely organized yellow 


mark the contrast Chere are those on 


this floor who passed through those years of sorrow, grief, and death, 
and they can tell us of what use was the National Board of Health 
They can tell us that order was brought out of cont m: that con- 
fidence took the place of fear; that shotgun quarant vere banished; 
that commerce, controlled by sanitary regulations, \ peded 
that the disease, instead of spreading throughout th y, was 


confined almost wholly to the few towns in which 


the season. Instead of 100,000 cases there were but 2,000, ar tead 
of 20,000 deaths there were 800. It may be argued that the material 
for yellow fever was used up in 1878; but the increased malignane: 

the disease in 1879, as shown by the excessive mortality, which was 33 
per cent. greater, demonstrates conclusively that but for the control 
exercised by the National Board of Health it would have spread far 


and wide. 
As regards the effect upon the business of the Mississippi Valley in 


“tk . 
1879, the secretary of the State board of health of Ilinois states that 


it the 
Illinois Central Railread received from the South from July to October 
of that year over 100,000 tons of freight more than during the same 
period in 1878, while the passenger travel, which was almost wholly 
suspended in 1878, was scarcely interrupted in 1879, and that'this result 
could not possibly have been reached without the co-operation of the 
National Board of Health, and that the utmost exertions of the board 
were required at all times to allay the fears of local authorities 

From that day to the present the people of the Mississippi Valley 
have known that epidemics can be controlled. From that day to the 
present they have been calling upon Congress to provide thé board with 
means for protecting the people of the country. 

The unanimous voice of the cities and towns, of railroad and steam- 
boat companies, and State and local health organizations, was that the 
services rendered by the board were invaluable, and they are pressing 
us now to clothe the board with all the power necessary to continue its 
beneficent services. 

But we are met with the reply that there is no need of two organiza- 
tions to perform the same service; that the Marine-Hospital Service can 
do all that is needed to be done. 

I do not propose to diseuss or criticise the Marine-Hospital Service. 
As a medical man, I know for what purpose it was called into and is 
kept in being. Other members of the profession on this floor know as 
well as I the sphere of duties belonging to that service. Its field is in 
curative measures. It deals with sick sailors, while the National Board 
of Health operates in the field of preventive medicine, which is totally 
different, wholly foreign to the duties devolving legitimately upon the 
Marine-Hospital Service. 

But whether the Marine-Hospital Service can perform satisfactorily 
to the country the duties belonging to the National Board of Health, 
I leave to the people and the various health organizations to say. The 
American Medical Association, the representative association of the 
profession in this country, has placed itself on record strongly in favor 


of supporting the National Board of Health, and their petition is now 


on the files of this House. 

The American Public Health Association, embracing in its member- 
ship all the professions and many branches of business, numbering 
among its members the most distinguished sanitarians in the country, 


whose only aim is the public weal, this organization sends to us year 
by year its petition that the National Board of Health may be sup- 
ported. Can it be alleged that these men, many of whom are dealing 
daily with disease in all its phases, do not know what is required? 


Shall we disregard the voice of the multitude, who tell us what the 
country needs, and be guided by the opposing voices of 
who would destroy the national board ’ 

Hear what the American Public Health 
the National Board of Health: 


two 0 


Association says concert 


Resolved, That there isa work to be done by such a board which can no 
by any local or State board, and which is not, and can not be, adequately rey 
sented or fulfilled by any other branch of the national serv ! 
its inspections and inquiries into special conditions s« ri ‘ 
rather than local; and its dealings with yellow fever and smal!i-pox plans 
for consular health bills fr and ref tat f 
range; in its internal care over river and railro 7 ivesti- 
gation into malaria and other widespread causes « SC ASE t tluable 
scientific and practical inquiries into the causes and sof epide: s: in its 
comparisons of statistical facts, and in the widespread distribution of informa- 
tion most intimately affecting the vital conditions of our whole population 

Resolved, That while each State and each division of national ser ¢ may con- 
tribute much aid in their respective spheres, we \ with regret rtail- 
ment of the functions of a boar 
health interests of the entire nat 

Resolved, That we counsel the nations ward t t the work possible 
under the present restricted appropriat and aw h cont 
tension of its powers of usefu'ness, and (hat ap; iation of its work for 
and its necessity for the future which « it res fre s calm and « 
estimate of the safeguards requisite for national healt! d prosperity 

Resolved, That the confining the work of the board to ch 
and small-pox is believed to be in the highest degree in 
have the full powers for investigation 
it by its constituting act and 


mm ioreign ports 


d so const i As rem and unify the 


the ex- 
4} 


¢ past 
reful 


slera, yellow fever, 
idicious [It should 





oO } preventable diseases conferred upon 


be granted the funds im essary for this purpose; 
bh 3 yur) ; 
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and this should be done irrespective of the action which may be taken with re- 
gard to quarantine. 
































the board nothing, and they now come before this House p, 
noring the recommendations of the Public Health Commit 
the board $25,000 to pay their per diem and necessary expenses and t 
place at the discretion of the President of the United States $50) a. 
to be expended through such governmental agencies as he may rag 
nate, but they have inserted a clause in the bill to abolish entire), the 
National Board of Health. ee 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that all the health organizatio.. 
of the country and the best sanitarians of the land are ardent advocates 
of a national board of health, I can not help yegarding the action of th, 
Appropriations Committee as unwise and inconsiderate, especially at 
this time, when we are supposed to be facing a most fearful and {aio} 
epidemic, which has passed beyond the limits of its home in Asia +, 
Southern and Western Europe. From past experience of al] for, 
epidemics of cholera, together with such frequent and rapid commyp. 
ication with England and the continent, we can not escape the conyir. 
tion that we shall have more or less of this disease in proportion to th. 
sanitary measuresadopted in the United States the coming summer», 
autumn. 

The protection of human life and the promotion of the public} 
is an important duty, which we as legislators have no right + 
look, and a fearful responsibility rests on those membersof this Hp 
who would destroy any of the means, and especially the best organi 
means, at our command to prevent the! introduction and spread of x: 

a malignant, infectious, or contagious disease as that of Asiatic choler, 
Foreign governments have had for many years past national sani: 
organizations, which they support and encourage by liberal appropria- 
tions.. During this Congress we have appropriated $150,000 for the ip. 
vestigation and prevention of pleuro-pneumonia and other diseases of 
the lower ani ; We appropriate annually for a light-house system, 
the object of which is the protection of life as well as property, more 
than $2,000,000, and forthe Life-Saving Service notless than $70,000 
and now we are told that $300,000 is enough to place in the hands of 
the President, and perhaps. it is, if you are going to destroy the best 

and most efficient medium through which it should be used. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not discussed the legal bearings of the question 
we are considering; I shall leave that to those whose profession is the 
law. Suffice it to say, that I believe Congress. has power to regulate 
commerce for the purpose of giving greater security to the health and 
lives of her citizens, and the powers conferred by the Constitution in 
the general-welfare clause, when it becomes actually necessary for self- 
protection, fully authorizes the establishment and support of the Na- 
tional Board of Health. 

In conclusion, I would say that from what the board has done inthe 
past, for what its past success promises for the future, and in view of 
the threatened epidemic from abroad, I beg that every member on this 
floor who has the interests of his countrymen at heart wil! vote to 
os out that clause in this bill which abolishes the National Boari 
of Health. 


ot Only ig. 
tee to give 


Resolved, That the members of the American Public Health Association hereby 
sledge their individual co-operation in endeavoring to secure such national 

legislation as shall insure to the National Board of Health such material aid as 
may be needful in carrying out with the greatest efficiency all measures per- 
taining to the interest of public health. 

Resolved, That the advisory council of this association, representing, as it does, 
the sanitarians of the various States, be directed to use all laudable efforts to 
place before the President of the United States and the Congress at Washington 
and before members of Congress in their several States the very great impor- 
tance to the welfare of the country of such action by the United States Govern- 
ment as shall increase to the fullest extent the means and powers of usefulness 
of the National Board of Health. 

Resolved, That so long as the United States Government confines its maritime 
and inland quarantine service to the aiding of State and local boards of health, 
itis essential, for the best results, that such aid should be through channels 
most generally acceptable to State and local boards of health, whose co-opera- 
tion is requisite; and we sincerely believe that the National Board of Health is 
the channel most generally acceptable. 


In addition to these well-known associations we have the resolutions 
adopted by the Sanitary Council of the Mississippi Valley, together with 
their memorial to the President of the United States, asking— 

That $100,000 be placed at the disposal of the National Board of Health, in the 
event of an outbreak of yellow fever, or other epidemic, on the coast of our coun- 
try. That body can give confidence to the people of the valley as to the neces- 
Sary precautions and safeguards yearly demanded by the exposure of our south- 
ern ports to ravages of yellow fever. Their inspection stations and the mode 
their officers have adopted in isolation and disinfection, establishing quarantine 
only when emergency or occasion demands it, have earned for the national 


board a degree of confidence that of itself alone is worth millions of dollars to 
the commerce of the country. 


To supplant this body, or withhold from it the necessary funds to maintain 
inspection stations at all exposed points, will, in our humble judgment, clog 
the wheels of commerce, by bringing about a feeling of distrust on the first 
alarm, be it true or false, and cause recourse to the shotgun policy of quaran- 
tine, which can but prove destructive to the commercial interests of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, which in a measure affect those of the entire Union. 

On motion, the draught of the memorial was onpeoves, engrossed, and signed 
by the delegates from the States of Ohio, Indiana, Dlinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Missouri, Michigan, Wisconsin, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Mississippi,and di- 
rected to be forwarded to the President at Washington. 


We also have the petition of the president and secretary of the State 
board of health of New York. In their own behalf, and on behalf of that 
organization, they say that notwithstanding there are now twenty-nine 
State boards in existence, ‘‘ which are beginning a great work in and for 
their respective States, the particular function of the National Board 
of Health can not be exercised by any or all of these State boards.’’ 
Neither the naval, the military, nor the Marine Hospital Service can 
in the least fill the position and exercise the functions of a national 
health service. The duty, dignity, and sanitary welfare of the nation 
seem alike to warrant the conclusion that the National Board of Health 
should, under the advice of the President, be charged with all duties for 
which it was called into existence, and that in its relations to the 
State, interstate, and international public health interests the confi- 
dence and regard which are entertained for the board should be sufficient 
for imparting to the board all the official dignity and right which its 
high character actually merits. 

The nations and people in all lands have reason to expect such a course 
to be pursued toward the National Board of Health of the United States. The 


people of the American States look for itand will demand it. Public hygienists 
understand the necessity for it, and they, with the statesmen of the aptions, 
w cities an: 


; 
A) 
torn 


er 


Reciprocity with Mexico. 


point to the fact that contagious pests ch are current in the f 

aa are soon — ee ae one of enn lands 7 
among our people, an fevers and contagia o: are 

planted where the migrants move from the Atlantic to the The na- SPEECH 

tional Renete work and its scientific researches in the arts of disease-prevention or 

fre national. 


unworlhy criticism Which sprang Uup aguinst the national board some month HON. ABRAM S. HE W 7 2, 
ago have been used as means for organizing a permanent kind of Reccegninss it 
at Washington; but this must not militate the continued life OF NEW YORE, 


ness of that branch of the public service. It the confidence and ardent good 
will of the State boards of health and of all the most trusted sanitarians in this 
country and in Europe. 

We have also the memorial of the board of health of the State of Ala- 
bama. The resolutions of the Illinois State board of health, the State 
board of health of West Virginia, the State board of health of Michigan, 
the State board of health of Wisconsin, the County Medical Society of 
New York, the College of Physicians of Philadel: the South Caro- 
lina Medical Association, the board of health of leston, 8. C., of the 
board of health of Memphis, of the Florida Medical Association. 
last, but not least, the joint resolution of the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives of Pennsylvania, passed within the last few days, asking 
Congress not to abolish the National Board of Health. 

The query may arise in the minds of some of the members of this 
House why was it necessary for these health organizations to petition 
Congress and the President of the United States not to cripple or abol- 
ish the National Board of Health? The reason is apparent: From self- 
ish or jealous motives a factious opposition up against the board ; 
they succeeded in convincing that portion of the members of the House 
who have a mania for economy and reform that all the duties of the 
National Board of Health could be as efficiently performed by the Ma- 
rine-Hospital Service. The Appropriations Committee accordingly, in 
1882, incorporated into the sundry civil bill a provision that the board 
of health should not expend more than $125,000, and provided that no 
other moneys should be used for the purposes of the board; and March 
3, 1883, they gave the board only $10,000. Last year (1884) they gave 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 27, 1885, 


On the bill (H. R. 7366) to into effect a convention between the United 
States of America and the United States of Mexico, signed on the 20th day of 
January, 1883. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York, said: ; 
Mr. SPEAKER: On the 4th of March next will begin the last Pres- 
dential term of the first century of our existence under the Constitution 

Itis difficult to form apy just idea of the contrast presented by this coun- 

try at this time with its condition atthe time of the formation of the Gov- 

ernment. That 3,000,000 of people have expanded into » population 
of nearly 60,000,000 in less than a century does not express the transior- 

mation which has taken place in the condition of the people. W a 

the Revolution closed wealth had been re’ The — : - = 

gained ee staked everything on the great issue of freedom a" 

independence. the hour of victory, however, they found themseivs 

without any of the luxuries of civilization. Food, indeed, they had, 
and shelter more or less comfortable, but the Continental army we" 
home in rags, and often barefooted. Their families were clad in home- 

; their money had become worthless, and they were reduced, i 
ean exchanges which they were able to make, to the rude yar 
ess of barter. From Massachusetts to Georgia there was what Madise 
described as ‘‘a wonderful anarchy of trade.’’ : alee 

What a contrast is now presented to this state of affairs! We are t 
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day the richest people in the world in the elements of power, whether wt 


é f : undertaking, and if it has failed in any respect it has not been for want 
for industry or for expenditure in war or peace. Under the policy of zeal, but rather for want of time to fully weigh and measure all the 
laid down by the fathers who formed the Constitution our resources | interests involved in so er 


have been developed until we produce an excess of all the manufactured | 


at a departure from our traditional policy. 





































Certainly no one can complain that it has not covered the field of 
sroducts which go to make up the comfort and life of modern civiliza- | operations with its d plom " it has giv ; nt ities ef h Spain, 
F _ Ido not undervalue the stimulating effects of the protective | with Nicaragua, with San Domingo, and a promi: of t1 onvwil + i 

licy under which the industry of this country has grown to its pres- | the other powers whose markets we can hope to secure In fi the 
ent gigantic proportions. I am not prepared to say whether the same | public mind has been dazed } W 3 nly 
results would or would not have been reached undera freer system of | been invited. After a long period of repose, as « s it was un- 
trade. Laccept the situation as I find it, and I am willing to concede | eventful, the drama of the ad ; 
whatever merit may belong to the protective system for producing these mation scene, in wh Y s fut 
vast results. Whatconcerns me now is the fact that the capacity of this | and of protitable exchanges is mpanied 
country to produce the staple articles needed by man for his comfort far | floods of light and tempting beauties, which 1 ‘ 
exceeds the demand for these articles. I think the estimate which has | illusory and tinseled as the scenes with \ ! 
been made of our ability in six months to produce all that we consume | the stage. 
ina year is not exaggerated. 

LESSONS OF THE ELECTION. | Myonly concern with these treaties on ) | 

Such a state of things suggests the idea of general prosperity and uni- | distinguish them in their origin, their det: l 
versal comfort, and yet we stand face to face with the opposite condi- Mexican treaty n ler consideration ull \ i] I 
tion of affairs. The most careful estimates show that in the midst of | judgment upon the merits or demerits of treat \ 
all thisabundance about 13 per cent. of our laboring population are un- | proper time they will up tor ¢ t ume 
able to get employment, and that their families are suffering for the | each member of this House must be pre] I M 
necessaries of life. I doubt whether at any previous period in the his- | purpose now is merely to show that the obje ’ 
tory of the country so large a perceniage of the laborers of the country | made to the recent diplomatic achievements of : 
have been out of employment. This fact, in my judgment, had more | not applicable to the Mexican treaty. 





to do with the result of the late election than any of the causes to which 


So far as I have been able to observe, 





1c O ‘ I reu i 
the popular judgment has assigned the triumph of the Democratic | treaties now pending before the Senate are threefold: first, tha 
vy, When there is general employment and consequent content- negotiation of these treaties forecloses the policy of the incomi: 
ment the popular judgment inclines little to changeof administration. | ministration; second, that so far as they affect the commerce and revenue 
The people act upon the principle of quieta non movere, but when they | of the country, the constitutional rights of Congress and of this House 
feel the pinch of poverty, without pretending to settle the question of | have been infringed by the initiative taken by the executive branch of 
cause and effect, a change of government at least offers a reasonable and | the Government; third, that the effect of the proposed treaties will so 


ready step toward a change of business. 

The Republican party, to whom may be accorded the merit, what- 
ever it may be, of persisting in the protective policy in their platform 
in Chicago, failed to realize the fact that the home market no longer 
afforded an adequate receptacle for the products of our industry. They 
offered no relief to a suffering people, but proclaimed in terms more 


far reduce the revenue as to make the tariff revision called for in the 
platforms of both parties difficult if not impossible. 

Let us consider these objections briefiy in detail for the sole purpose 
of ascertaining whether any of them are applicable to the Mexican treaty 


now under consideration. It is true that the new administration would 
find itself committed to a policy inaugurated by its predec« 


in 1ts 
decided than they had ever ventured before to use their adherence to | closing hours, which might be embarrassing, because its scope and de- 
the doctrine of protection for the sake of protection, and their reliance | tails might not meet with the approbation of the new administration at- 
upon the home market for the products efindustry. The common sense | ter more careful examination and deliberation than can possibly be given 


of the people realized what the Republican leaders failed to sec, that 
the home market was no longer adequate, and that if the restrictive 
policy was persisted in weshould perish in the midst of our abundance. 
The people, therefore, decreed a change, not merely of servants but of 
policy. The significance of the late election to my mind is the decision 
of the people in favor of wider markets for our manufactured products. 
The incoming administration will fail to give effect to the popular 
will unless most energetic steps are taken to make it possible for our 
people to reach the open markets of the world with the products of 
their industry. 


to so great a question in the short time which intervenes between now 
and the 4th of March next. It is certainly true that this consideration 
is strengthened by the fact towhich I have referred, that the new policy 
is a departure from the Republican practice and declarations, and is an 
attempt to put into operation the principles laid down by the Democratic 
platform, which declares itself to be in favor of an ‘‘American conti- 
nental policy, based upon more intimate commercial and political rela- 
tions with the fifteen sister republics of North, Central, and South 
America, but entangling alliances with none.’’ 

To the execution of this policy no doubt the incoming administra- 
tion will direct its earnest energies, but if it should find in the way 
hasty and ill-considered arrangements already executed, especially if 
they should turn out to be unfavorable to us, it would be exceedingly 
difficult to secure the modifications required by equity and a due re- 
gard for our own interests. Moreover, in the past history of the coun- 
try outgoing administrations have acted upon the theory of clearing 
the way for the new administration and of leaving it as free as possible 
for the inauguration of the policy indicated by the transfer of power 
from one party to the other party. 


THE RECENT TREATIES. 

The present administration, which has shown that it is governed by 
very enlightened and conservative views, has not been slow to recognize 
thepopularwill as expressed in the lateeclection. Itis creditable to the 
administration that it has lost no time in striving to give effect to the 
will of the people. It hasshown courage in recognizing the inevitable, 
even though it has been forced to abandon the declarations of the Chi- 
cago platform upon which the Republicans made the recent Presidential 
campaign. It would have been an absurdity for the administration to 
seek wider markets for commodities which could be supplied to our 
customers by other nations at lower cost than we could furnish them. 
Hence, by the very logicof the situation, the administration was com- 
pelled to declare in favor of free raw materials, by which alone the cost 
of our manufactured products could be reduced. We tax raw mate- 
rials. We can not hope to compete with nations who work upon un- 
taxed raw materials. 

All provisions for drawbacks on the exportation of goods are trouble- 
some and ineffective. Hence, looking out into the world to find a mar- 
ket for our manufactured products, the administration saw clearly ‘hat 
Europe was equally troubled with surplus products, and could take 
little or nothing from us but raw materials. It saw clearly that the 
great market for finished products was in our own hemisphere; that 

y we buy from the American nations far more than we sell to 


SEWARD S VIEWS, 
Mr. Seward, in 1853, speaking upon resolutions offered by General 


Cass in regard to our relations with Spain and the acquisition of Cuba, 
ised the following language: 


But while thus expressing my devotion to those principles I can not too str« 
express myself against the manner in which they have be« 
here on this occasion. The issue is made at a time, and under circumstances, 
which render it inevitable that we must fail, signally fail, in maintaining the 
great principles which it involves 

This issue is raised ata wrong time. We are more than half way through a 
session constitutionally limited to ninety days, and engaged with vast and va- 
rious subjects, which can not be disposed of without long and most discursive 
bate. 

I think the issue is raised in a wrong way. Practically, and by custom, the 
President of the United States holds the initiative of measure 


T gly 
n brought in issue 


saffect r foreign 


relations. The President now in the Executive House will go out! 


I ty days, 
and his sanction, even if we had it, would therefore be of no value But even 
and that upon equal terms, on the well-recognized principle that | that sanction, such as it would be, is withheld—and I must confess rightly with- 








commerce is an exchange of equal values, we could get this busi- | held. The people _— =—— a oew oe - oe Ww ness =e wee . ter = 
hess, provided we could offer commodities upon equally favorable terms. eran may sont Dl i ok” tet ante Anwee aah nan wie Ble 
But it is evident that the only appeal which would be effective must opinions on this question are, but our action would anticipate the publicati n of 
be to the interests and not to the political sympathies of our neigh- | those opinions, and embarrass—is it too strong an xpression to an, r, fact ously 
bers on the south. The administration recognized the fact that treaties embarrass—the incoming administration.—Seward’s Works, volume III, page 611, 
alone could not secure for us the markets which we desired, but that For one I am free to say that the views of Mr. Seward meet with my 
With the conditions for economical prodaction equalized as they would | entire concurrence, and [ think this House should act upon this view, 
be by the freeing of raw materials from duty we could hope to secure | and if the Mexican treaty came within the range of this doctrine I 
the trade of our bors, provided certain impediments in the way | should cease to advocate its approval at this time. But there is no 

navigation and special privileges conceded to other nations could be | analogy in this respect between the Mexican treaty and the other trea- 
wercome. Tie administration, therefore, addressed itself to this great ties under consideration. The Mexican treaty was made on the 20th of 
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January, 1883, fully two years ago. The treaty was ratified by the 
Senate and by Mexico, and was reported favorably to the House for its 
approval before the recent Presidential conventions were held, and of 
course before the nomination and election of Cleveland. It is there- 
fore absolutely free from the objection that in any respect it would tie 
the hands of the incoming President, for it was made and ratified by 
an administration in the regular course of its duties, and long in ad- 
vance of the knowledge that there would be any change of administra- 
tion whatever. The first objection therefore, it seems to me, is abso- 
lutely disposed of. 
CONSTITUTIONAL OBJECTION, 

The second objection to commercial treaties, that they infringe upon 
the constitutional rights of Congress to regulate commerce and of this 
House to initiate revenue measures, is one of a far more serious char- 
acter. Recently in the Senate the doctrine has been advanced, so far as I 
know forthe first time, that there is noconstitutional power residing any- 
where to make commercial treaties of any kind whatever. I shall leave 
the discussion of this question to gentlemen who profess to be learned 
in the Constitution, contenting myself with the observation that when 
this Government was formed it found three commercial treaties in 
existence which it recognized; that the administration of Washington 
proceeded to negotiate commercial treaties, and did negotiate the Jay 
treaty, which was approved by the House of Representatives; that every 
administration from the time of Washington to the time of Arthur has 
either negotiated, or attempted to negotiate, commercial treaties, and 


that no statesman of any standing has ever questioned the validity of 


such treaties. A distinguished Senator has indeed cited the great au- 
thority of Daniel Webster in opposition to treaties of reciprocity, but 
he gave no reference for his authority except that of a brother Senator, 
who, in his turn, did not state where the declaration was to be found. 
The language alleged to have been used by Webster is certainly pecu- 
liar. He is quoted as saying: 

I hope I know the Constitution of my country better than to think a reciproe- 
ity treaty is constitutional. 

I have searched the works of Daniel Webster in vain for this state- 
ment. So far from my finding it, I discover recommendations made by 
Mr. Webster, when Secretary of State, in favor of separate commercial 
treaties with the Hanse Towns, and the recommendation is based dis- 
tinctly upon the ground that we may thus secure larger markets for our 
cotton, sugar, tobacco, and rice. There is the most distinct recognition 
of the right to make such treaties, the question only of expediency be- 
ing submitted to the President. He says, in conclusion: 

Such being the general nature of the association (Zollverein) and such ourcom- 
mercial! intercourse with it, it becomes a matter of interest to consider how far 
our relations with itaseveral members might be beneficially extended; and ifit 
be thought advisable toenter into commercial treaties with them, orany of them, 
it will remain to be determined ea me 9 ot for such a purpose should be 
conferred upon the minister of the United States at Berlin, or some other dipio- 
matic agency adopted, the general object being to seek the means of enlarging 


the consumption of the — of the United States in Germany and of secur- 
ing all practical benefit to their navigation. 


But, if it be alleged that Webster drew a distinction between com- 
mercial treaties and treaties of reciprocity, and regarded the latter as 
unconstitutional, then the language of his speech made at Albany in 


1844 would seem to determine what his views were beyond all question. 
He says: 


We hear much of reciprocity, and I take the rule upon this subject to be weil 
laid down by a distinguished gentleman from another section of the United 
States (Hon. Mr. Berrien, of Georgia) whom you will probably have the pleas- 
ure of hearing when I shall have relieved your patience, that reciprocity isa 
matter to be secured with foreign nations when it is evidently a true reciprocity, 
but I have yet to learn from some new dictionary that a system of reciprocity is 
a system with advantages only on one side. I am for reciprocity treaties—no, I 
will not say treaties, but arrangements, for the whole power over the subject 
lies with Congress and not with the treaty-making power. But I am for a real 
reciprocity; not such as was provided by the treaty arrangement lately nego- 
tiated, and which the Senate, greatly to their honor in my judgment, rejected. 

* * * It will, in my judgment, be one of the first duties of the new admin- 
istration, if we get one, to revise the whole of that matter, to take care that we 
protect ourselves, and not to rely on the good-will of our national competitors. 


Here is the most explicit declaration possible in favor not only of 
treaties of reciprocity, but of commercial conventions. 

Again, in the letter which Mr.°Cushing was to deliver to the Emperor 
of China, Mr. Webster uses the following language: 

The Chinese love to trade with our people and to sell them tea and silk, for 
which our people pay silver and sometimes other articles. But if the Chinese 
and the Americans will trade, there should be rules, so that they shall not break 
your laws, nor our laws. Our minister, Caleb Cushing, is authorized to make a 
treaty to regulate trade. Let it be just. Let there be no unfair advantage on 


either side. 

An extract from the speech of Mr. Webster, delivered in the Senate 
in 1846, in defense of the treaty of Washington, has been given in the 
newspapers as the authority for the statement that Mr. Webster held 
commercial treaties to be unconstitutional. But there is no warrant 
for any such conclusion. He merely reaflirmed his old position that 
the Executive and Senate alone cannot make such treaties, or arran 
ments, as he prefers to call them. He holds that they must have t 
concurrence of Congress. But even to this position he admits that 
there may be exceptions. His language is as follows: 

It is true a treaty is the law of the land. But, then, as the whole business of 


revenue and general provision for all the wants of the country is undoubtedly 
a very peculiar business of the House of Representatives or of Congress, I am 


i 


of opinion, and always have been, that there should be no encr 


: . ‘ : AChMent 

it by the exercise of the treaty-making power, unless in case of ¢:; aoe 
dent necessity. There have been some cases of necessity, like that \; 
vention with France for the acquisition of Louisiana. 


So far, then, as Webster is concerned there is no denial of t}, 
tutional power to make commercial treaties or arrangemer 
pressly affirms the power, but declares that it can not b 
without the concurrence of Congress. 

But it will be observed that Mr. Webster takes the a 
mercial treaties are subject to the superior action of Co 
sents from the view that they may be made by the Pr 
ate independently of the concurrent action of the Hous 
spect he seems to stand upon the positions of the report 
Committee on Foreign Affairs in the Twenty-cighth Ceng 
Wheaton treaty was under consideration, and finally 
Senate. The language of this report was only partially q 
speech made by Senator MorriLL. I therefore give it in 1 
that the House may not be misled by the imperfect extra 
lately been reproduced in the Senate: 

In the judgment of the committee, the Legislature fs the depart f 
ernment by which commerce should be regulated and laws of rev; 

The Constitution in terms communicates the power to regulate commer 
to impose duties to that department. Itcommunicates it, in terms, | 
Without engaging at ali in an examination of the extent, limits, a: 

the power to make treaties, the committee believe that the genera 
system is, caciopeneey. that the control of trade and the function 9 
long, without abridgment or participation, to Congress. 

They infer this from the language of the Constitution, from tly 
principles of our Government, from the theory of republican liberi y iis 
the unvaried practice, evidencing the universai belief of all, in a 
of all parties and opinions. They think, too, that, asthe genera 
resentatives of the people, sitting in their legislative capacity, with 0) 
under the eye of the coantry, communicating freely with their con 
may exercise this power more intelligently, more discreetly ; maya 
accurate and more minute information concerning the employine 
interests on which this description of measures will press, and may 
cern whattrue policy preseribes or rejects, than is within the 
executive department of the Government. 

To follow, not to lead; to fulfill, not to ordain the law; to carry into ef 
negotiations with foreign governments the legislative will, when it ha 
nounced, upon the great subjects of trade and revenue; notto int 
controlling influence, not to go forward with an ambitious enterpr 
seems to the committee to be the appropriate functions of the Ex 

Holding this to be the general rule upon the subject, the committee discer 
nothing in the object to be attained or in the difficulties in the way of atta 
which should inducen departure fromthe rule. If Congressthink the pr 
arrangement a beneficial one, ii is quite easy to pass a law which shai 
the rates of duty contemplated by it, to take effect when satisfactor) 
tion is conveyed to the President tat the stipulated equivalents a 
secured. 

If this view of the Constitution be accepted as correct, and it 
tainly received the approbation of a Senate of which were members Cal- 
houn, Crittenden, Berrien, Badger, Corwin, Dix, Hamlin, Ma: 
Bell, Davis of Mississippi, Mason of Virginia, and Johnson of Ma: 
then it only remains to show that the Mexican treaty in its o: 
negotiation and ratification follows the precise rule laid down i 
report. The Executive did not originate this treaty, but it had its origi 
in the House of Representatives by a provision contained in the sundny 
civil bill passed August 7, 1882, which appropriated the sum of =) 
for the payment of the expenses of a commission to negotiate the very 
treaty under consideration. The right of Congress to enact this | 
lation is found in the clause of the Constitution which contides to it the 
regulation of commerce. The duty of the President was thus pointed 
out to him, and in accordance with the will of Congress he appointed 
the commission, and the commission negotiated the treaty now await 
ing the approval of this House. 

It may indeed be said that the approval of the House is not neces- 
sary fora treaty thus negotiated. I do not propose to discuss ths ues 
tion. Itisobvious that the President and Senate either have tle ght, 
or they have not the right, to proceed without the concurrent actionot 
the House. If they have the right, then the treaty is a Jaw (o-da 
If they have not the right, then the approval of the House is necessary 
togive effect to the treaty. If the House should give its approvs' \! 
there is no real necessity for it, it is simply an act of supererogat 
which can neither add to nor take away anything from the i 
treaty. But let it be qgbserved that from the time of the 2) 
down to the present time the approval of the House has als 
sought for treaties which affect the revenue. ; 

The question therefore would seem to be foreclosed hy preeecents 
the highest character and as venerable as the Government |tsc'. 
discussion may have some interest for metaphysical minds. 10° 
not be disposed to question the right of any gentleman to 
skill in dialectics and in splitting hairs, but to the pract 
the country it is a foregone conclusion that the approval! 0! : 
treaties by the House is both necessary and desirable. 1! in adou® 
to its approval its origination in the House be contended tyr ist 
been by every eminent authority, then the treaty under concen” 
comes within the rule; and, so far as I know, is the a oe 
treaty that ever has had its origin in the House under the Cavs: vi" 
confides to Congress the regulation of commerce. So far as ths 
ment goes, therefore, the distinction between the Mexican try 
the other ordinary treaties is thoroughly well defined. 


Lastly, it has been objected to the recent treaties that they * ill in- 
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vi revenue to such an extent as either to compel a hasty | 
tee ES a to postpone it indefinitely. : 
estienell by the advocates of these new treaties that the change in 
the provisions of law relating to sugar will cause an immediate loss of 
revenue amounting to nearly $30,000,000. ay se 
tothe Spanish treaty that it will transfer twenty -five or thirty millions 

f dollars from the Treasury of the United States to the treasury of | 
- ain, the answer is given that the other treaties now under negotia- | 
yo will make the supply of free sugar so large that the price will be 
reduced by the whole amount of duty remitted. If this be true, the 
joss of revenue will be fully $50,000,000. If the Nicaragua treaty 
should be ratified, there will be an additional demand upon the treas- 
ary for $4,000,000 to be loaned to Nicaragua, and for all the expense 
required for the construction of the canal. I think therefore it may be 
cafely asserted that these treaties wiil seriously embarrass the revenue 
licy of the next administration. oa 

The Secretary of the Treasury in his recent report estimates that the 
gseal year ending June 30, 1885, will show asurplus of about $39,000,- 
00, and about the same amount for the year ending June 30, 1886. 
Bat this surplus is subject to large reductions by proposed expenditures 
for the creation of a new navy, and the falling off in the receipts from 
enstoms has already made aserious inroad upon the estimated surplus. 
One of the best authorities on the subject of our finances, Mr. David A. 
Wells, has recently published a statement showing that there will be an 
availablesurplus of more than $11,000,000 for the year ending 1885-’86. 
The ratification of the proposed treaties therefore would leave a defi- 
ciency, according to the Secretary’s estimates, of more than $10,000,000, 
and according to that of Mr. Wells and of other judicious financiers 
of more than $40,000,000. This resultis certainly not the entertain- 
ment to which the new administration was invited when it was pledged 
by the Chicago platform to reduce the surplus and relieve the people 
from taxation. 

The former result will indeed have heen achieved by the loss of the 
duties upon sugar, but the question as to where the reduction ought 
to be made, whether upon food or clothing or the tools of trade and 
commerce, will be foreclosed, so that the very first act of the new ad- 
ministration would be, necessarily, to borrow money in order to meet 
the obligations of the Government. For one I am not prepared thus to 
embarrass the new administration. The consequences, internal and ex- 
ternal, would be of the most serious character. The first session of the 
next Congress would be the scene of contention as to the means of car- 
rying on the Government, in which all reasonable and judicious meas- 
ares looking to the relief of raw materials from duty necessary in order 
to get any advantage out of the proposed treaties would be rendered 
impossible. We should thus lose ali the valuable fruits of our nege'’ 
tions, and will have substituted for a condition of comparative financia 
ease one of distress and embarrassment, which would only intensify the 
depression of business and the sufferings of the people. 

Bat to this obvious objection the Mexican treaty is not open. Its rati- 
fication will reduce the revenue of the United States as estimated by 
the Bureau of Statistics by the sum of $89,658.59. The treaty therefore 
will not practically interfere with the current revenues of the country, 
and is thus entirely relieved from what would seem to be a fatal objec- 
tion to the present ratification of the other treaties. 

To show in convenient form the comparative concessions conceded 
by the two countries in the treaty under discussion I give the follow- 
ing: 










Duties conceded by United States. Duties conceded by Mexico. 
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$75,000 | (60)52 Petroleum............... $472,045 
(16)10 | Henequen, &e........! 48, 207 26) 15 | Carriages, &c........... 175, 000 
(20) 15 | Tatle........000.000e. «| 82,500 || (35) 66 | Tools, &c................. 25, 000 
(28) 26 | Tobacco, lea: «| 18,487 || (44) 62 | Sewing-machines ... 15, 000 
(15) 8 | Fruits.......... ove| 4,000 © 45) 40 Machines, &c.......... 12,500 
All others.. oot 881 (13) 58 aa 9,000 
| (51) 44 | 6,500 
| (63) 14 as 5,000 
} (71) 68 | Vegetables............. 4, 000 
| (59) 51 | Crude petroleum..... 3, 935 
| (43) GL | Steam-engines ........' 2,500 
| (29) 21 | Fruits .............. sc 2,500 
All others. .....0000....-. 9,73! 
| Total ........ essevee| 179,075 |} Sith TRAN cd cecinedsbesssst FAR SEM 
| Difference in favor 
of United States | i Reduced to United 
(U. 8. eoin)....... e| 489,041 || States coin at 9c 668, 116 
onus | Hi 








WARNER P. SUTTON, 

- Consul-General. 

Usirep States ConsuLATE-GENERAL, . 
Matamoras, August 11, 1883. 


THE MEXICAN TREATY FREE FROM OBJECTION. 
The Mexican 
Which have been 


Judged by the applicable to them, but is to stand upon 


its own merits, and to be approved or rej idera- 
: rejected upon the sole considera 
tion as to whether it is advantageous or not to this country when con- 


1 ) , | sidered in its details and with reference to the ] 
I think it will not be | presents, looking t 


| tions between the two sister republics of the North A 
Moreover when itis objected | this treaty. 


up under four heads 


defended on sound economical 
should be no commercial treaties whatever b 
other countries. 

with. 


bacco interest. 
fabrics into Mexico. 
objection to commercial treaties 


than by Jefferson in his great report, made in 1793, upon the privileges 
and restrictions on the commerce of the United States in foreign coun- 






















treaty, therefore, being relieved from all the objections 
against the more recent treaties, is not to be 
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to the development of trade : 


So far as I may be able to ascertau ? vy} 


First. The theoretical objection that commercial treaties can not be 


al doctrines. In other words. that there 


tw 


een this country and 


Second. That the growth of sugar in this 


country will ] 


nterfered 


Third. That the provisions of the treaty will work injury to the to 


Fourth. That the treaty 


es not secure free admission for our cotton 


EFPFERSON 8 VIEWS 
Let us consider these objections in order. I concede the theoretical 
It has nowhere been better stated 


tries. After enumerating these restrictions he says 


The question is in what way they may best be removed, modified, or counter- 
acted. As to commerce, two methods occur: First, by friendly arrangements 
with the several nations with whom these restrictions exist; or, second, by the 
separate act of our own Legislatures for countervailing their effects ‘ 

There can be no doubt but that, of these two, friendly arrangement is the most 
eligible. Instead of embarrassing commerce under piles of regulating laws: 
duties, and prohibitions, could it be relieved from all its shackles in all parts of 
the world, could every country be employed in producing that which nature has 
best fitted it to produce, and each be free to exchange with others mutual sur- 
pluses for mutual wants, the greatest mass possible would then be 
those things which contribute to human life and human happiness, t 
of mankind would be increased, and their condition bettered. $ 

Would even a single nation begin with the United States this system of free 
commerce, it would be advisable to begin it with that nation, since it is one by, 
one only that it can be extended to all. Where the circumstances of either party, 
render it expedient to levy a revenue, by way of impost, on commerce, its freedom 
might be modified in that particular by mutual and equivalent measures, pre- 
serving it entire in all others. 


produced of 
he numbers 


It is impossible in language to give aclearer expression to the policy 
of universal free trade, which Jefferson saw was hopeless in his day! 
as it is hopeless in this. He therefore comes down to the policy of 
commercial treaties looking to reciprocal free trade between such naz 
tions as would join with us in making the necessary arrangements. In 
other words, he regarded commercial treaties as the initial step toward 
wider freedom of commerce. So far from condemning commercial 
treaties he advocates them, but always with the object of arriving at 
freedom and not at restriction. In other words, commercial treaties 
which remove obstructions to trade and break down barriers to com- 
merce are to be sought for, but commercial treaties looking to the creas 
tion of new obstacles, or of special advantages in favor of the nations 
entering upon them, are to be reprobated. 

In this respect the treaty under consideration conforms to the theo- 
retical principles laid down by Jefferson, and I may add concurred in 
by all the advocates of free trade throughout the world. Even Cobden 
negotiated the French commervial treaty, and I take it that no one will 
question his devotion to theoretical principles. The fundamental con- 
dition in such treaties is that no advantage shall be sought after by 
either of the nations entering into such engagements which are not 
freely offered to all the world, if other nations are disposed to make the 
same engagements. The Mexican treaty fulfills this theoretical condi- 
tion. So far as it provides forexchanges it makes no attempt to provide 
for a scale of duties, but the articles listed are made absolutely free as 
between two countries. The range of these articles is indeed narrow! 
I wish that it could have been extended so as to include all the pro; 
ductions of both countries, but so far as it goes it is a step in the right 
direction, which will inevitably lead to the further liberation of com- 
merce between the two republics. 

In another respect it is admirable. It does not seek to confine these 
privileges tothe United Statesand Mexico. Both the contracting parties 
are left freeto make similar arrangements with other countries, anditisa 
matter of congratulation that Mexico has already entered intosimilar ar= 
rangements with Germany and England. It is idle to expect that we 
can make sharp bargains by which we are to monopolize the commerce 
of any of our sister republics. Such bargains would fail, because they 
would be one-sided. We cannot expect our neighbors to grant a mo- 
nopoly of trade which will be profitable to us and costly tothem. We 
can hope, however, to begin a system of free exchanges for our respect- 
ive products which will be profitable to both, and thus perhaps lay the 
foundations, as Jefferson hoped to do, of a system by which free trade 
will spread over the universe, subject only to such taxation as may be 
necessary for the support of government 

POLICY OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 

Let it not be supposed that this policy is a new one, or that it has been 
forgotten from the time of Jefferson to the present day. When the 
Spanish colonies threw off the yoke of the mother country Monroe was 
President and Adams was Secretary of State. Their first act, after the 
recognition of the revolting colonies, was to send a minister to the new 
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governments charged with the duty of negotiating treaties of commerce 
and navigation with the new republics. Mr. Adams prepared an elab- 
orate letter of instructions for the guidance of Mr. Anderson, in which 
the fundamental principle laid down. was, that treaties of commerce 
and navigation should be ‘‘ founded upon the basis of reciprocal utility 
and perfect equality.’’ The language of Mr. Adams is so forcible and 
complete in stating the policy of this country that I deem it best to give 
it in full: 


The only object which we shall have much at heart in the negotiation will be 
the sai.ction by solemn compact of the broad and liberal principlesof independ- 
ence, equal favors, reciprocity. With this view I recommend to your particular 
attention the preamble and first four articles of the first treaty of amity and 
commerce between the United States and France, concluded on the 6th of Feb- 
ruary, 1778. The preambie is believed to be the first instance on the diplomatic 
record of nations upon which the true principles of all fair commercial nego- 
tiation between independent states were laid down and proclaimed to the 
world. That preamble was tothe foundation of our commercial intercourse 
with the rest of mankind what the Declaration of Independence was to that of 
our internal Government. 

The two instruments were parts of one and the same system, matured by long 
and anxious deliberation of the founders of this Union in the ever-memorable 
Congress of 1776; and as the Declaration of Independence was the fountain of 
all our municipal institutions, the preamble to the treaty with France laid the 
corner-stone for all our subsequent transactions of intercourse with foreign na- 
tions. Its principles should be, therefore, deeply impressed upon the mind of 
every statesman and negotiator of this Union, and the first four articles of the 
treaty with France contain the ‘practical exposition of those principles which 
may serve as models for insertion in the projected treaty, or in any other that 
we may hereafter negotiate with any of the rising fear of the south. 

‘ There is indeed a principle of still more expansive liberality which may beas- 
sumed as the basis of commercial intercourse between nation and nation. It is 
that of placing the foreigner, in regard to all objects of navigation and commerce, 
upon a footing of equal favor with the native citizen, and to that end of abolish- 
ing al! discriminating duties and charges whatsoever. This principle is alto- 
gether congenial to the spirit of our institutions, and the main obstacle to its 
adoption consists in this: that the fairness of its operation depends upon its be- 
ing admitted universally. For, while two maritime and commercial nations 
should bind themselves to it asacompact operative only between them, a third 
power might avail itself of its own restrictive and discriminating regulations 
to secure advantages to its own people at the expense of both the parties to the 
treaty. The United States have nevertheless made considerable advances in 
their proposals to other nations toward the general establishment of this most 
liberal of principles of commercial intercourse, 

\ In all your consultations with the Government to which you will be accred- 
ited, bearing upon its political relations with this Union, your unvarying stand- 
ard will be the spirit of independence and of freedom, as equality of rights and 
favors will be that of its commercial relations. The emancipation of the South 
American continent opens to the whole race of man prospects of futurity, in 
which this Union will be called, in the discharge of its duties to itself and to un- 
numbered ages of posterity, totake a conspicuous and leading part. It involves 
ali that is precious in hope, and all that is desirable in existence, to the count- 
less millions of our fellow-creatures, which, in the progressive revolution of 
time, this hemisphere is destined to rear and to maintain. 


Mr. Clay, who succeeded Mr. Adams as Secretary of State, quotes 
the same instructions in his letter to Mr. Poinsett, who was charged 
with the negotiation of a treaty of commerce with Mexico. Mr. Van 
Buren, while he was Secretary of State, gives an elaborate history of the 
failure of the attempt to negotiate a satisfactory treaty of commerce 
with Mexico, and complains bitterly of the obstacles which had been 
interposed by Mexico to the final completion of such a treaty. Mr. 
Seward, during his troubled tenure of office, put himself upon record 
over and over again in favor of the same policy, and Webster’s views 
on this subject are too well known to need repetition. 

COMMERCIAL UNION BETWEEN MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES. 

At length a treaty, very limited indeed in its scope, but nevertheless 
embodying the fundamental principles thus enunciated by the greatest 
statesmen whom this country has produced, has been negotiated, and 
that, too, for the first time in our diplomatic history with any country. 
It proceeds upon a totally different idea from the reciprocity treaty with 
Canada. . So far as it goes, it regards Mexico and the United States as 
integral parts of one commercial system. It proposes free-lists, not du- 
tiable lists. It isan attempt to establish between the two countries the 
same condition of affairs that exists between the several States of the 
Union. It is to be regretted that it does not go further, that its 
is limited; but it is the first step, and this step is in the direction of ab- 
solute freedom of exchange. I trust that this policy will not be de- 

from, that no attempts will be made to arrange dutiable lists as 

been in the Spanish treaty, but that year by year we shall add to 

the free-list all articles subject to exchange between the countries, and 

thus gradually approach the time when there will be complete com- 

mercial equality between the two countries, while their political gov- 
ernment shall be kept separate. 

Aside from the general advantage of unrestricted commercial inter- 
course, there are between Mexico and the United States special reasons 
why no barrier should exist to interfere with their commerce. The 
two countries are the complements of each other geographically and 
physically. Between them they control the shores of the greatest 
inland sea known to the world. Together they produce almost every 
article known to the commerce of the world; they embrace every 
variety of climate; and to-day they are the great source of the precious 
metals which furnish the basis of the commercial transactions of the 
world. They alone represent the true idea of free government. They 
came into existence under very dissimilar circamstances—circumstances 
as favorable to us as they were unfavorable to Mexico. In their re- 
spective constitutions each embodied a fundamental error. 

We incorporated slavery into our system; Mexico incorporated the 


church into its system. Whatever we have suffered has heey g . 

these primary errors, and itis a suggestive tact, as stated by Senator i 
gan, that these constitutional defects were eliminated at about t})o oom 
time. Slavery perished with the rebellion, and the church enje) 
domination with the expulsion of Maximilian. Mexico is nu: 
judged by the same standard as the United States. For the fips: +." 
in its history it has reached a period when social and physical devel, 
ment is possible. It has seized upon the opportunity with mary«),.. 
avidity, and our citizens have availed themselves of the opportu: = 
with equal alacrity. More than 2,500 miles of railway have been oo: 
structed in Mexico by the aid of American capital. The connortiny, 
between the two countries are now openedand will be largely incrersea 
during the next five years. Commerce is ready to take advantave «: 
the new opportunities for exchange. The two countries supplemen; 
each other in their productions. Mexico produces many oj the on 
materials which we need, and we produce the manufactured produ. 
for which a nascent civilization affords an opening market. 

How shall we begin? Wecannot expect that the prejudices of a yy. 
dred years will disappear ina day. We can not hope that antipathies 
of a generation will be overcome inan hour. We can not suppose that 
the ignorance due to a century of oppression will develop into the 
civilization which is the fruit of ages of effort. That Mexico is ready 
to open her gates to our highways and to offer us free exchanye in any 
commodities is as surprising as it is creditable to her intelligence: 
That we should hesitate to take advantage of this enlargement of the 
area of freedom and of this. new field for the exercise of our enervies 
and thedisposition of our products is simply to declare ourselves guiity 
of the stupidity and prejudices which we have been in the habit of 
charging upon others. Ido not contemplate the possibility of such q 
result, but it would justly bring down upon us the ridicule of the civil. 
ized world. 

LOUISIANA AND SUGAR, 

And yet we are told that the treaty should be rejected because the 
sugar interest in Louisiana will be disastrously affected. I confess to 
considerable hesitation in dealing with this objection. Louisiana js 
a State in this Union very dear to the American heart. She perpet- 
uates the memory of the wisest transaction in our history, in itself an 
answer to all criticisms upon the extent of the treaty-making power of 
the President and theSenate. Louisiana is a State which has suffered 
much, and the Democratic heart has gone out to her in many ways in 
loveand sympathy. When she has been flooded we have not hesitated 
to open the Treasury to her relief. We are now engaged in an expend- 
iture which will run up into the hundreds of millions of dollars for her 
protection against the ravages of the great river of the West. We have 
recently advanced from the Treasury of the United States a large sum 
of money to enable her to inaugurate an exhibition which is regarded 
as international, and in which Mexico, as chiefest of our neighbors, has 
been invited to take part. 

To this invitation Mexico has responded with a liberality out of al! 
proportion to her present means. We learn from the newspapers that 
the Mexican exhibits and the Mexican buildings and the Mexican 
band are the main attractions of the exhibition; and when the Repre- 
sentatives and the Senators of Louisiana asked us to come to her help, 
the principal argument which they offered was the enlargement of our 
business transactions and relations with the neighboring countries of 
Mexico and the South American republics. And now, when for the 
first time the door is opened for such transactions, Louisiana stands 
and forbids the bans. Upon what grounds does this. protesi rest’ 
Surely not upon the ground that Mexico produces to-day even sugar 
enough for her own consumption. Surely not upon the ground that 
we are importing from Mexico any sugar which can interfere with the 
growth of Louisiana. The whole value of our imports of sugar from 
that country does not exceed $25,000 perannum, Is it upon the ground 
of growth of future competition? 

en we are driven to consider what justification Louisiana has ‘or 

asking the people of this country to shut down the gates of commer 
against our neighbors in order that Louisiana may profit and her pe 
le: may grow rich at the expense of the other States of this Unica. 
For let it be understood that the consumption of sugar in the Unit 
States has now reached such an amount that its value is equal to 
whole value of the wheat flour consumed by the people of this county. 
If the proposition were made seriously to tax the flour of the county 
for the benefit of any State which produces that article the absur lity 
of such a suggestion would be apparent. Now, Louisiana has been 8 
-producing country from the time she first came,into the Ur ion. 

At one timeshe produced as high as 60 per cent. of the whole consum 
tion. This production has, however, steadily diminished, until during 
the present year it is estimated that the production will not esc 
9.52 pér cent. of the whole amount consumed. sane 

The business is notoriously unprofitable and on the decline. eer 
of the small quantity now produced by Louisiana the quantity '™ 
could possibly come in from Mexico would be an inappreciable ee 
centage, and yet Louisiana is willing to play the part of the dog a 
manger, and prevent the achievement of the great benefits which ¥™ 
come from free commercial relations with Mexico, although bo no 
urable damage can by any possibility be done to ber by the provision 
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fthistreaty. Let us contrast the position of her Representatives with 
that of her eloquent Senator, who in 1879 uttered the following lan- 
on this floor: 


statesmanship is that which brings the nations of the earth into 
meee more intimate friendly communication, which shall enable the 
& le of our country to exchange the products of their labor with the least 
peor le expense and delay for the commodities of other nations. Exchange is 
poss h, but there are political as well as economical considerations (Lat should 
we to seek a close alliance with the people of Mexico. They are our 
neighbors. They constitute a sisterrepublic. Wecan not remain indifferent or 
fisinte spectators of their fortunes or of the destiny of the 9,000,000 people 
‘rhose possessions adjoin our borders for more than 2,000 miles. 
[ respectfully suggest that the Representatives of Louisiana on this 
floor shall adjust the account with the representative of Louisiana in 


the Senate. : 

In response to his eloquent appeal the House passed the following 
joint resolution, which received the votes of a large majority of the 
Representatives of the Southern States: 

Joint resolution providing for a treaty with the Republic of Mexico. 

Whereas it is the desire and wish of the Government and people of the United 
States of America to maintain the most amicable relations with the Republic of 
Mexico, as exemplified and set forth by the twenty-first and twenty-second ar- 
ticles of the treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, of February 2, 1848, and reaffirmed 
py article 7 of the Gadsden treaty of December 30, 18537 and 

“Whereas it is believed to be manifestly to the interests of the peoples of both 
Governments to extend and increase, by all proper means, the exchange of prod- 
uets, and to facilitate and foster the most liberal commercial relations between 
the peoples of the two Governments ; and 

Whereas many citizens of the United States have invested their capital, and 
others are desirous of investing, in the Republic of Mexico, in mining, the con- 
struction of railroads, banking, farming, stock-raising, and merchandising, and 
in other enterprises, and ia this view, with the purpose of increasing said in- 
vestments, which are believed to be mutually beneficial to the peoples of both 
Governments, a treaty is deemed necessary ; and 

Whereas the territory known asthe “Free Zone,’ on the Mexican border, 
has been the source from which violations of treaty stipulations, avoidance of 
tariff duties, and other irregularities have proceeded, and to maintain proper 
commercial and friendly relations between the two countries this Free Zone, 
or “ Zona Libre,” should be abolished ; and 
+ Whereas the present extradition treaty between the two countries has proved 
inadequate for the pumpeue. for which it was made and entered into, and, with 
a view to the prompt rendition and punishment of fugitives from justice, fur- 
ther and more stringent treaty stipulations in this regard are necessary; and 

Whereas citizens of either government residing in the other should be ex- 
empted from forced loans and illegal and onerous taxation or exactions: There- 


fore, 

| Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President of the United States be,and he is 
hereby, requested to open diplomatic correspondence with the Government of 
the Republic of Mexico, with the view to enter into further treaty negotiations 
with said Government for the purposes indicated in the foregoing preambles ; 
and that if, in his opinion, this object can be best accomplished by the appoint- 
ment of one or more commissioners, not to exceed three, that he be requested 
to make such appointment; and the compensation of each of such commis- 
sioners so appointed shall not exceed $5,000, in addition to necessary expenses, 
tobe allowed by the Secretary of State. 


THE NEW SOUTH. 


That objection to this treaty should come from the South is a marvel 
which can only be explained by ignorance of the resources for industrial 
activity with which that portion of the Union is endowed. The prox- 
imity of iron and coal along the great valley which skirts the Appa- 
lachian range from Virginia to Alabama will make that region in the 
future, when America shall be as densely populated as Europe now is, 
what England is to the commerce of the world. The concentration of 
capital and industry in the Gulf States will be the wonder of the world. 
The vast plateau of Mexico will be the reservoir into which their prod- 
nets will be poured, and he is the wisest statesman and the truest 
friend of the South, ravaged and destroyed as it has been by the fierce 
tide of war, who recognizes its destiny and makes provision in season 
for the markets which she will need when her industry reaches its nor- 
mal development. Already the work is begun. Last year 1,865 new 
industrial establishments were founded in the South, withwn aggregate 
capital of over $100,000,000; and yet last year was a time of general de- 
pression. But the ability of the South to grow and prosper when other 
sections of the land were forced to contract industrial operations has 
demonstrated her ability to compete with the world, if she can get access 
to the markets which are watered by the sxme seas as wash the shores 
of the Gulf of Mexico. 

The steam-power of Great Britain is about one-third of the total 
power of the world employed in industrial pursuits. To-day the single 
state of Alabama is inadvanceof the productive power of Great Britain 
at the time when this Union was formed ninety-six yearsago. In less 
than one hundred years the South will not only show a development 
equal to that of Great Britain, but with wise legislation she will pro- 


TOBACCO. 

Another objection is alleged that Mexico can produce tobacco in such 
quantities and of such qualities as will interfere seriously with the 
tobaceo interest of the United States. Among my constituents are the 
largest consumers and manufacturers of tobacco in the United States. 
Their interest in this question induced me to ask the question of the 
leading house as to the effect of the treaty upon our interest in this re- 
The answer which I have received I shall give in full, as being 
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conclusive upon this point, and made under circumstances so unusual, 
and showing such an intelligent desire to get at the truth, that I think 


it may be said to d spose of the whole objection, and to show conclu- 
ivel . . . : 
sively that we have nothing to fear, so far as our tobacco is concerned, 
irom the competition with Mexico. 
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close imitation, as already stated, of the fay 
steamer would take on board at Hava 
these shipments would reach New Y 
without actually smoking them 
from the counterfeit. 

The Mexican cigars could be and were sold profitably 
cent. lower than the genuine Havana cigars, and by this process the public was 
imposed upon with the assistance of the United States Government, and the rep- 
utation of the Havana manufacturers very much injured 

I came to the conclusion that whatever the future might accomplish in the 
way of improving the Mexican tubacco, it would be a great many years tocome 
before there would be any likelihood of its being imported inthe United States, 
inasmuch as our own product is decidedly superior in actual merit and at one- 
third of the cost. The best tobacco for cigar purposes in the United Statescould 
be profitably raised at a price to the farmer of from 10 cents to 15 cents per pound 
and net the raiser from $100 to $150 per acre, and the Mexican tobacco suitable 
for cigar purposes, even in their present depressed state of trade, will cost from 
25 cents to 0 cents per pound to the farmer. 

After a lapse of twenty months since my examination,and, misled by the va- 
rious opinions favorable to the Mexican tobacco and the repeated assertions 
that there were tobaccos grown there far superior to anything that could be pro- 
duced in the United States, my firm engaged the services of the gentleman who 
had accompanied me on the first trip to proceed to Mexico and make a further 
investigation of all the tobacco grown there in the various localities, and after 
a diligent examination of three months and forwarding us samples from the 
various points and our examination of the same at this end, my first impressions 
have been fully confirmed, and my firm has come to the conclusion that there 
is nothing in Mexican tobacco that can be advantageously and profitably used 
in the United States. 

As an evidence of the earnestness in the pursuit of knowledge on this subject 
we inclose you copy of a letter, entire, to the gentleman acting for us, under 
date of November 10, 1884. 

If I have erred in my conclusions as to this Mexican business, you will please 
attribute it to want of judgment, for I have certainly spared no pains to make 
a thorough investigation. 

Believe me, dear sir, yours, very respectfully, 





LenuIne 


for not less than 25 per 








GEORGE STORM, 
Hon, Apram 8. Hewitt, M. C 
Washington, D. C. 
COTTON MANUFACTURES 


The last objection urged against the treaty is that it does not admit 
our cotton goods to free entry into Mexico. This is a complaint that 
ought not to be made by those who believe in the protective doctrine, 
but it may properly come from the advocates of free trade. I have 
already said that the treaty is open to the criticism of not having range 
enough, and that it can only be defended in that it is good as far as it 
goes. I wish it had gone further. The Mexican people clothe them- 
selves in cotton goods. As yet they are largely home-made, but there 
are many cotton factories in Mexico. We are to-day exporters of cotton 
to that country. Onur cotton goes in free, and if we do not sell the goods, 
as we would be glad to do, we do at least sell the raw material. If the 
latter had been made free, the Mexican cotton factories would have been 
ruined. 

In the Democratic platform we lay down the distinct doctrine that 
changes in the tariff which we hope to make should be regardful of ex- 
isting interests. Surely it does not lie in our mouths to criticise Mexico 
for taking reasonable care of interests which have been built up by pro- 
tective duties. But on what theory shall we refuse to accept acknowl- 
edged benefits in the free introduction of many of our manufactures into 
Mexico because we can not get free admission forall? Progress is not 
revolution. So long as we get an entering-wedge we ought to be satis- 
fied, and trust to the demonstration which even the restricted free ex- 
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changes we are able to make will furnish that a larger area of commer- 
cial freedom will be desirable to both countries. 


THE PROSPECTS OF GROWTH. 


Having thus disposed of the objections which have been urged to the 
ratification of this treaty, we naturally come to the consideration of the 
advantages which the two countries may hope to derive from the in- 
creased facilities for intercourse made possible by thisconvention. The 
trade of Mexico is not at present very large. The total value of its ex- 
ports ayd imports for the year 1884 was about $92,000,000, but the share 
of thie bade which came to the United States amounted to about 
$22,000,000, not quite one-fourth of the whole amount. The division 
of this trade, which shows that we sold $12,700,000 to Mexjco and took 
from her about $9,000,000, is very favorable to the United States. 
What is remarkable is the rapid increase of sales since the railways 
were begun, without any material change in the amount of imports 
from Mexico during the same period. 

In 1880 we sold Mexico $7,800,000 worth of goods, and purchased 
$7,200,000 worth; and in 1881 we sold Mexico $11,000,000, and pur- 
chased $8,000,000; in 1852 we sold Mexico $15,500,000 and purchased 
$8,500,000; in 1583 wesold Mexico $16,500,000 and purchased $8,000, - 
000; in 1884 we appear to have sold Mexico a little under $13,000,000 
and to have purchased $9,000,000, the temporary falling off in sales 
being due probably to the withholding of orders in anticipation of the 
ratification of the treaty under consideration. A comparison of these 
figures with the business done with the South American republics serves 
to prove that limited as our commercial operations are with Mexico, 
they nevertheless equal the sales of goods to Cuba and exceed the sales 
to any other of the Spanish-American nations, and the trade has the 
great merit, not shared in by these nations, that we.sell to Mexico more 
than we buy. It is therefore a business to be cultivated. 

As to its fature growth it is difficult to assign limits, but I think it 
may be predicted that the same results which have followed the intro- 
duction of railways in other countries will come to pass in Mexico. It 
has been found that the effect of railways in Europe and the United 
States has been to increase the volume of business fivefold in the course 
of fifty years, and the ratio of increase is an accelerating one. If the 
same rule shall hold good in Mexico, the business of that country would 
amount to $500,000,000 at the expiration of half a century, of which 
the United States would undoubtedly control more than one-half and 
probably two-thirds. That this expectation is not unreasonable will 
be evident from the fact that the foreign commerce of Italy, whose 
territorial area is only one-sixth that of Mexico, now amounts to over 
$500,000,000 per annum. The natural advantages of Mexico, with 
reference to the Gulf of Mexico and its own resources in the way of 
precious metals and in its admirable climate, certainly give it prospects 
of growth never possessed by Italy even in its palmiest days. 

I am aware that a large portion of the population of Mexico is com- 
posed of Indians, who are not yet consumers of luxuries, and who do 
not require the appliances of a high state of civilization; but the In- 
dians of Mexico are peculiar, in the fact that they are patient, indus- 
trious, temperate, and, with proper social order, economical and saving. 
The blood of this race runs in the veins of men who have contributed 
most to its regeneration—such as the great revolutionary leader More- 
los, and the patriot Juarez, who overthrew Maximilian and restored the 
liberty of his country. The capacity of this race for social and indus- 
trial development can not be doubted, and it is but a reasonable deduc- 
tion from the high civilization which it had achieved before the invas- 
ion of Cortez and the orderly government which it had created and 
maintained, that under the favorable conditions now secured the Aztec 
race will rapidly develop in all the elements of modern social and in- 
tellectual life. 

In fact, more evidence of possible development is furnished to-day in 
Mexico than existed in England five hundred years ago. Now that the 
sunlight of civilization is beginning to dawn upon her magnificent terri- 
tory, and that the blessings of social order are for the first time possible 
of achievement, and that communication with an inventive, progressive, 
and commercial people is made easy, we may reasonably anticipate a 
very healthful and rapid progress in all directions, and a growth of 
wealth equal if ‘not greater than that which the last half century has 
produced in this country. 

Up to this time, curiously enough, Mexico has suffered from the same 
evil which made the confederation of our States a failure. The right 
to impose duties on interstate commerce, although forbidden by the 
constitution of 1857, has been exercised up to the present time. It is 
only within the last month, since the accession of Diaz, that this evil 
has been abolished. The treaty under consideration stipulates for the 
abolition of these dues as to the articles covered by the treaty itself, 
and to that extent the gain to our commerce would have been consider- 
able. But the total abolition, which has since been secured, will make 
it possible for unrestricted commerce in all articles to be carried on be- 
tween our territory and every portion of Mexico. Our own experience 
of the rapid development of the internal commerce of this country after 
the adoption of the Constitution will serve to indicate the beneficent 
results in the large extension of trade which must inevitably and rapidly 
follow this great reform. : 
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EUROPEAN COLONIAL POLICY. 

But unless we take every vpportunity to cement our relations ..., 
Mexico, and to remove as rapidly as possible the barriers whic}, 
fere with our commerce, we are in danger of losing all the fryj; 
enormous expenditure of capital which has made this commer 


2 of +} 

Mexico possible. Heretofore England and Germany have supy)j, a the 
greater portion of the goods required for Mexican consumption, and the 
business of that country is very largely in the hands of the citizens «; 
those two countries. Now, it will not escape notice that there } E 
broken out, all of a sudden, a great and even bitter rivalry betyn., 
England and Germany for the establishment and contro! Of cojop;.) 
possessions in the eastern hemisphere. ae 

The policy of Germany has been boldly announced by Bismare) 
Annexation of new territory in Africa and New Guinea has alreay. 
been made, and both England and Germany are evidently determine) 
to monopolize, so far as they can, the foreign commerce of the worjy 
But among the possibilities of future ‘growth there is not to-day on th. 
habitable globe an opportunity which presents so many attractions as 
that which Mexico offers in her new birth, in her natural resources, jy 
her productions, and in the inevitable growth of population which mys 
follow the introduction of new lines of railway communication. Who 
can doubt that England and Germany will be ready to compete forthis 
great prize, and any neglect on our part to take advantage of our supe 
rior position and of the opening of these new avenues of trade yl) 
only result in turning over to our commercial rivals the business which 
we have rejected? 

The prize would have been seized long since, and indeed it was at. 
tempted to be seized when Maximilian came to Mexico, but for one cop- 
sideration. ‘The Monroe doctrine, announced in 1823 and affirmed and 
reaffirmed by every statesman and by every Congress that has had to 
deal with the question, has been a standing warning to the nations of 
Europe to keep their hands off from the American continent. Hereto- 
fore no occasion has arisen, except the invasion of Mexico by Maximil- 
ian at a time when we were powerless, which required us to put this 
doctrine in force. Even in that time of our trouble we were concerned 
only with the political phase of the Monroe doctrine, which had laid 
down the principle that the European system of government should not 
be re-established upon this continent. Fortunately for us, Mexico was 
able out of its own patriotism and glorious spirit of heroic sacrifice to 
protect its independence against the designs of foreign powers and to 
relieve us from the inevitable conflict which must have followed the 
close of our war of the rebellion if the empire of Maximilian had not 
come to a disastrous end. But the doctrine still survives, and the 
events of the time warn us that we may have to put it into practical 
execution at all hazards and at every sacrifice. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


It may indeed happen that this very treaty will present the issue 
which will require us to assert that phase of the Monroe doctrine which 
in our day has attracted little or no attention, but which when the 
doctrine was announced was by far the more important element in its 
constitution. We are accustomed to regard this doctrine as purely po- 
litical, and intended to protect the North and South American conti- 
nents from the establishment of European political jurisdictions within 
their limits. Monroe declared that— 

The political system of the allied powers— 


Meaning the Holy Alliance— 


essentially different in this from that of America. This difference 
roceeds from that which exists in their ree governments ; and tothe de 

fense of our own, which has been achieved by the loss of so much bk 
treasure, and matured by the wisdom of their most enlightened cit 
under which we have enjoyed unexampled felicity, this whole nation is devoted 
We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the amicable relations existing between 
the United States and those powers to declare that we should consider any at 
tempt on their part to extend their system to any portion of this hemisplere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety. With the existing colonies or dependencies 
of any European power we have not interfered and shall not interfere, but » th 
the governments who have declared their independence and maintained it. and 
whose ii lence we have on great consideration and on just principles &~ 
know , we could not view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them or controlling in any other manner their destiny by any European power 
in any other light than asthe manifestation of an unfriendly disposition towar 
the United States. 


ady 






Further on he says: 


It is impossible that the allied powers should extend their political system 
any portion of either continent without en ring our peace and happiness. 
Nor can any one believe that our Southern brethren, if left to thems: ive- 
adopt it of their own accord. It is —, im ible, therefore, we sii 
such interposition in any form with indi mee. If we look tot 
ive and resources of 










strength Spain those new vernmentsa 
ee from each other, it must be oe eos we alt never sub 
It is still the true policy of the United States to leave the parties to! 
in the hope that other powers will pursue the same course. 
Now, it is obvious that this declaration related distinctly to | 
determination of the Holy Alliance to restore the revo!te’ sol 
nies of Spain and Portugal to their former dependent condition I here 
is not even a declaration that the United States will actively interfere 
to prevent the attempt, if made, but the allied powers are warnes i" 
any such attempt will as a manifestation of an unin _ 
ition toward the United States. The attempt was not ma” 
hence the issue was never presented as to whether the United 5 
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that period have actively interfered with force of arms to as- 
would a wolted colonies which had established independent govern- 
ments, But when these republics proposed to hold a congress at Pan- 
ama to consider measures looking to their mutual protection, John 
Quincy Adams, who was the Secretary of State under Monroe, and is 
now well known to have written that portion of Monroe’s message 
«hich will give immortality to his name, had become President of the 
United States, and in the exercise of his constitutional power had ap- 

inted delegates to the Panama congress. t 

Mn his message to the Senate giving the reasons for this appointment, 
he clearly defines what was meant by the political portion of the Mon- 
8 doctrine as quoted above. He states that one of the objects to be 
attained at the congress would be: 


greement between all parties represented at the meeting that each will 
ward by ats own means against the establishment of any future European colony 
ethin its borders may be found advisable. This was more than two years 
ince announced by my predecessor to the world as a principle resulting from 
the emancipation of the American continents. It may be so developed to 
the new southern nations that they may feel it as an essential appanage to their 
independence. 
On this subject Mr. Benton says: 


ircumstances of the communication render it incredible that Mr. Adams 
ome deceived in his understanding, and according to him this Monroe doe- 
trine (according to which it has been of late believed that the United States were 
to stand guard over the two Americas and repulse all intrusive colonies from 
their shores) was entirely canfined to our own borders; that it was only pro- 
to get the other States of the New World to agree that, each for iiself and 
y its own means, should guard its own territories. And secondly, thet the 
Tnited States, so far from extending gratuitous protection to the territories of 
other states, would neither give nor receive aid in any such enterprise, but 
that each should use its own means within its own borders for its own exemp- 
tion from European colonial intrusion. 

It will thus be seen that the political portion of the Monroe doctrine 
js confined to very narrow limits, and does not commit this country, 
unless of its own free will, to interfere even if an attempt shall be made 
on the part of any European power to overthrow the independence of 
any American government. But there still remains the warning that 
such an attempt would be regarded as a manifestation of an unfriendly 
spirit to the United States, and this warning we certainly ought to be 
as ready to renew to-day, when we are the richest and most powerful 
nation in the world, as we were to give it when we were comparatively 
fecble and’without the ability to enforce our declarations. 


THE ESSENCE OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE IS COMMERCIAL, 

But this portion of the Monroe doctrine was then, as it is now, of minor 
consequence compared with the declaration contained in another por- 
tion of the message, where it is asserted ‘‘as a principle in which the 
rights and interests of the United States are involved that the Ameri- 
can continents, by the free and independent condition which they have 
assumed and maintained, are henceforth not to be considered as a sub- 
ject for future colonization by any European powers.’’ This declaration 
may be called the commercial portion of the Monroe doctrine and con- 
tains its real essence. It had reference to a condition of affairs which 
happily has now passed away, but which constituted the great trial 
and grievance of the early political life of this Government. This sys- 
tem grew out of the navigation acts of Great Britain, and of the pe- 
caliar policy of the Spanish and Portuguese Governments, by which 
the colonies of each were only permitted to trade with the mother 
countries respectively. ? 

After we had achieved our independence we found ourselves without 
the right to trade with the colonies of Great Britain, except upon suf- 
ferance. The trade which had existed between the West Indies and 
the American colonies prior to the war of the Revolution was large and 
important, but as soon as we became an independent power we found 
ourselves subjected to all the limitations which applied to other sover- 
eignties, The situation became intolerable; and what was known as 
the colonial system was so odious that from 1789 until 1825 the history 
of our Government is a perpetual struggle to emancipate its commerce 
from the fetters of the colonial system of other countries. It is the one 
grievance in regard to which all our statesmen of all parties agreed. 
it was the great object of our diplomacy to secure the right to trade 
with all the world and the establishment of the principle that free 
ships make free 

During the administration of Monroe, and that of Adams which fol- 
lowed, our relations with Great Britain, who had permitted us by orders 
in council to enjoy the West India trade, were greatly strained by the 
Tevocation of these orders and by the ruin which was thus brought upon 
our mercantile interests. Hence, the thing uppermost in the minds of 
our statesmen was that the nations of the American continent should be 
{ree for commerce not only with each other but with all the world. 
And this explains how it came to pass that European colonization on 
the Amer‘can continents was an idea absolutely offensive to our states- 
men, and led to the declaration that it would not henceforth be 
tolerated. is clearly set forth by Mr. Adams in the following 
*xtract from the exposition of his motives for approving the Panama 
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which they had assumed and maintained, were thenceforw ard not to be consid- 
ered as subjects for future colonization by any European power 
had first been assumed in that negotiation with Russia 
of reasoning equally simple and conclusive 

_ With the exception of the existing European colonies, which it was in no w ise 
intended to disturb, the two continents consisted of several vereign and inde- 
pendent nations, whese territories covered their whol» surface. By this their 
independent condition, the United States enjoyed the right of commercial inter- 
course with every part of their possessions. To attempt the establishment of a 
colony in those possessions would be to usurp, tothe exclusion of others. a come 
mercial intercourse which was the common possession of all. It could not be 
done without encroaching upon existing rights of the United States. The Gove 
ernment of Russia has never disputed these positions, nor manifested the 
slightest dissatisfaction at their having beentaken. Most of the new American 
republics have declared their entire assent to them; and they now propose, 
among the subjects of consultation at Panama, to take into consideration the 
means of making effectual the assertion of that principle, as well as the means 
of resisting interference from abroad with the domestic concerns of the Amer- 
ican governments. 


The prince iple 
It rested upon a course 


If any European power were to-day to attempt a system of coloniza- 
tion upon this continent, as they are attempting it in Africa, I take it 
that this Government would insist upon the doctrines here laid down, 
and would resist the attempt even at the cannon’s mouth. : 

But it is quite possible that an independent country, preserving ita 
political autonomy, may, as a matter of fact, occupy the position of a 
colony so far as its trade and commerce are concerned. If we reject the 
Mexican treaty we practically reject the Monroe doctrine, by turning 
that country, with its great resources and possibilities of infinite devel- 
opment, over to England and Germany. 

It is perfectly competent for the three governments to make treaties 
by which the trade of Mexico shall be practically restricted and the 
United States excluded from all participation therein. Nor could we 
complain of such an exclusion if the proffer now made for larger com- 
mercial relations in the best possible form of free-lists, of reciprocal ad- 
vantage, shall be rejected. In that event we shall see restored, as to our 
nearest and most important neighbor, all the evils of the colonial sys- 
tem, against which the Monroe doctrine was mainly directed. Theevils 
of this system are still felt in our relations with Cuba, which has been 
brought to ruin by the continuance of the colonial system in limiting, 
so far as it is possible, its trade to Spain. 

The Spanish treaty is an attempt to alleviate these evils, and our Gov- 
ernment has been prepared to make great sacrifices in order that we may 
have a chance to sell our products to the island from which we buy so 
large a portion of our sugar. Let us look to it then that while we are 
striving to get rid of the evils of the colonial system so far as Cuba is 
concerned, we do not cause it to be re-established in Mexico, to become 
the fruitful source of contention and finally of open war, not only with 
Mexico but with her European allies, who have grasped the profits of 
her opening trade. If, then, we really believe in the Monroe doctrine, 
and are willing to act upon the experience and principles which gaveit 
birth, we are bound to give our assent to the pending treaty. 

HIGIL WAGES AND CHEAP GOODS, 

But it will be said that the assertion of the Monroe doctrine, and its 
recognition in this legislation, will not, and ought not, to give us the 
trade with Mexico, if we can be undersold by Great Britain and France 
and Germany. It is quite certain that most of the articles consumed 
by Mexico are more cheaply made and sold ata less price by our Euro- 
pean rivals than we have been heretofore able to supply them. The 
opening of railway communication with Mexico will to some extent 
counterbalance this advantage, but we shall still be at a disadvantage 
in many kinds of business by reason of the higher prices of our goods, 
and hence we shall not be able to get the benctfits anticipated from 
the establishment of more liberal principles of trade. This raises the 
question why our goods are dearer than those of onr neighbors. We 
are told that these goods are produced abroad at a lower rate of wages 
than prevails in this country, and hence the products of human indus- 
try must be dearer here than in Europe. 

‘This opinion is based upon the assumption that high wages make 
dear goods, but the fact is that the cheapest goods are made where the 
rate of wages is highest. Wages in Great Britain are higher than they 
are in France and Germany, and yet to-day France and Germany are 
found protecting themselves against the high wages of England and of 
the United States, while in the United States we are called upon to 
protect ourselves against the lower wages of England, Fyance, and Ger- 
many. Here is a contradiction which I submit requires explanation 
from the advocates of the restrictive policy in trade. If England, with 
wages 58 per cent. higher than they are in France and 42 per cent. 
higher than they are in Germany, can undersell those countries in the 
open markets of the world high wages arc no bar to the supply of cheap 
goods. If the United States, with wages 54 per cent. higher than they 
are in England, 205 per cent. higher than they are in France, and 162 per 
cent. higher than they are in Germany, can send flour, provisions, and 
grain to Europe in competition with the lower wages of those countries 
and with the still lower wages of Russia and India, then bigh wages can 
be no bar to unrestricted commerce in food products. The inference is 
irresistible that there is no necessary connection between cheap goods 
and the rate of wages. . ' 

If these goods are to be sold in the open markets of the world in com- 
petition with each other, then the wages will be that portion of the result 
which is left after paying for the materials and the capital employed in 
their production. The cheaper the raw materials, therefore, the higher 
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the wages will be; and hence nations who have cheap raw materials and 
who under no circumstances impose taxes upon them if they are brought 
from abroad, will always be able to pay higher wages than nations who 
have dear raw materials, or who make them dear by taxation. It may 
be asserted, therefore, that the high wages prevalent in the United States 
are simply the result of its superior natural resources; and if we would 
refrain from taxing those raw materials which we do not produce there 
is no reason why we could not compete for the commerce of Mexico, in 
all departments, with Great Britain and France and Germany, and still 
pay the higher wages which are prevalent in this country. 
FREE RAW MATERIALS, 

Our own wages are high because we have the most favorable condi- 
tions for production of all staple articles of any nation in the world. 
Wages will always be high in this country unless we voluntarily cut 
ourselves off from access to the open markets of the world by artificial 
additions to the cost of production, which we do when we put taxes 
upon raw materials. We have now reached a point of industrial de- 
velopment where there is an excess of productive power, where we pro- 
duce more than we can consume. When that point is reached labor 
must either stand idle or its wages be reduced until our goods can com- 
pete with the cheaper goods of other nations. The excess must find 
foreign markets, and if we continue to tax raw materials the amount of 
tax must be deducted from the fund to be paid for wages. Hence the 
first step toward a larger commerce must be in the reduction of duties 
on raw materials. 

) This step is taken in the Mexicantreaty. Weshall at least get hemp 
and many other fibers, which are now heavily taxed, free of all duty; 
and, if this step be followed up by enlarging the free-list until all raw 
materials are made free, then we shall be prepared to go into the open 
markets of the world with our surplus products and sell them in com- 
petition with other nations, and bring back home an adequate return 
for the labor which is employed in their production. These steps once 
taken, progress toward freer trade will be rapid. Nulla vestigia retror- 
sum. 

» Such, stated as fully as the brief limits of debate under the rules will 
permit, are the reasons why the House should give its approval to the 
treaty with Mexico, made in accordance with its own initiatory action. 
Whether regarded from the narrow view of present selfish interest or 
from the broader aspect of future progress and development; whether 
looked at as a matter of pure business or from the standpoint of enlight- 
ened statesmanship, which ought to govern this great Republic in its 
intercourse and relations with the sister republics of the Western World, 
this treaty commends itself to the judgment, the conscience, and the 
liberality of the House as representing the intelligence and will of the 


people. 


remedy thus becomes apparent. The distributing powers my. | 
creased, and if there be any obstacles to distribution they mys: 
moved. But the distributive agencies are already very complete. 
many of them in such excess as also to be unprofitable and une) nloved 
Steamships are idle for want of freights and railways are runnin, ..4 
trains only partially filled in every part of the world. There js... 
fore no lack of the direct means for a wider distribution of yr... 
The difficulty, then, must be sought for in the causes which deter;,, 
the use of the machinery of distribution. When-we make this inves. 
gation we find in existence obstructive laws interfering wit}, 
change, doubtless designed to serve beneficial ends, which have Jono «, 
vived the useful purposes for which they were enacted. In other wana. 
the natural exchanges between nations are forbidden by law. 

Exchange of surplus commodities is therefore only made at a loss ¢ 
be measured by the force of the artificial obstructions thus created ;. 
stead of the profit which each country would have derived from its «y 
perior resources for production in special directions. This loss must jn 
all cases fall upon labor, and therefore be deducted from the waves o§ 
labor. The value of the productive power of the world has thus heen 
diminished by the whole amount of unnecessary friction interposed }) 
restrictive legislation. The loss thus produced is not felt untij ; 
nation reaches the stage of development in which its home market po 
longer suffices for the consumption of its industrial products, They 
the surplus must be sold, or its labor will stand idle. This is our pres. 
ent case, and this is the problem with which every civilized country jg 
now grappling. The inevitable results of domestic competition tins 
compel the adoption of the only possible solution of the problem. 4)) 
laws which interpose artificial obstructions and create unnecessary frie. 
tion must be repealed, not only in this country but throughout the worl 
at large. 
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THE COMPETITION OF FREE COMMERCE BENEFICIAL. 
Have we anything to dread from such a result? So far as com; 


tive-products are concerned, when commerce becomes free the surviv il 
in each branch of industry will be to the fittest. Who is the fittest ip 
all the great staple products of commerce? The answer is that the 
fittest is the nation which can produce these products with the least 
expenditure of human labor. Now of all the countries in the world 
the United States is the best endowed with the natural elements of 
wealth. The labor devoted t- its exploitation will therefore prodie 
more value and be better <swarded than in any other country. W 

can, therefore, supply the world with our products on better terms than 
the nations who compete with us, and whatever may be the price of 
these products in the open markets of the world, the wages of labor in 
this country will always exceed the wages of labor elsewhere. 

But with free commerce throughout the world, all labor will receive 
its natural reward without deduction from obstructive taxes and arti- 
ficial friction. With unrestricted commerce, plenty will be a blessing 
and not acurse. Glutsof commodities will beimpossible. The 
which overflow the banks of the Mississippi and the Amazon when they 
reach the ocean do not raise the general level to an appreciable extent. 
Soin the vast commerce of the world, the excessive production o 
single country will no longer be felt as a disturbing element, but wil 
be a beneficent influence if itshall be found to cheapen the cost tothe 
consumer. 

These truths are beginning to dawn upon mankind, and the Mexican 
treaty is the first ray of actual light which has penetrated the atm 
phere of error which has heretofore prevented us from taking full ad- 
vantage of our unequaled resources and the opportunities for controlling 
the commerce of the world. By a happy chance, doubtless, the Mex- 
ican treaty strikes the keynote of the coming emancipation of the toiling 
masses of mankind, by providing for absolutely free exchanges within 
the limited range of the enumerated commodities. Let this example 
be continued and extended. Let us make no commercial treaties in 
which the principle of free exchange is not incorporated. Let us not 
attempt to procure special privileges from which other nations are ¢x- 
cluded, but let every step be taken with a view to the abolition of re- 
striction, to the opening of new markets in exchange for our own 
markets. This example will spread until the whole unbounded conti- 
nent shall be ours for free exchange. With commerce thus liberated 
from its shackles, the beneficent laws of nature will assert themse.'« 
in the extinction of pauperism and the securing of universal conor 
through the equitable distribution of the profits of industry. This b= 
neficent result will surely be realized when no man willing to work 
shall be deprived by the operation of law of the opportunity to !sbor, 
and every man shall receive, as he will receive when commerce bs 1% 
‘*g fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work.’’ — 

‘Thus will be answered the question formulated by a master-mind—® 
question which society must answer or disappoint the j ust expe tationsof 
humanity: ‘‘ What are the best means consistent with equity and - 
ice for bringing about a more equal division of the accumulated " ealth 
of the world and a more equal division of the daily products of inaus- 
try between capital and labor, so that it may become possi)!c ae 
enjoy a fair share of material comfort and intellectual culture, —_ 
for all tu lead a dignified life, and less difficult for all to lead 9 5™ 
life?”’ 

I advocate the Mexican treaty because among its other ments" cone 
tains the germ of the solution of this great problem of the 23°. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 

But these consideratiéns, weighty as they are, and conclusive as I 
believe them to be, nevertheless shrink into comparative insignificance 
when subjected to the test of a broader view of the subject, a view 
which until this age of the world has never been within the range of 
human vision. The discoveries of science and the inventions of man, 
made since this country became a nation, have filled the world with 
wealth and created possibilities of development beyond the wildest 
dreams of fancy. Who can estimate the productive powers now sub- 
servient to the contro] of man, when all the forces of nature have been 
madeobedient to his will? The world is not only rich in actual acquisi- 
tions, but the possibilities of production have far outrun the visible pos- 
sibilitiesof consumption. And yet inan age when the average condition 
of the masses of mankind is on a higher plane of comfort and civilization 
than was dreamed of in the golden age of the poets, we are confronted 
with the painful fact that crowds of laborers, willing and anxious to 
earn their daily bread, are waiting all the day long in vain for the cov- 
eted opportunity to make an honest and honorable livelihood. 

i Nor is this statement true only in thiscountry. It istrueof all civ- 
ilized countries, and the suffering is undoubtedly greater in proportion 
to the accumulated wealth of each. The world was never so rich as 
now, and yet never in its history was so many of its inhabitants utter- 
ing the warning cry of despair, ‘* How long, oh Lord, how long?’’ Can 
it be that the discoveries of science, the development and application 
of physicial force, the increase of wealth, the progress of civilization, 
mean after all only the degradation of humanity and condemnation of 
great bodies of men to hopeless bondage and unutterable woe? The 
mere suggestion of such a result is a libel on the intelligence of man 
and a reproach to the goodness of Divine Providence. 

{, There must be a better order. How to reach that order is the prob- 
lem presented to the ingenuity, the intelligence, and the conscience of 
the age in which we live, Let us define the nature of the problem. 
The world is rich, and properly distributed there is enough to insure 
comfort to every human being who does not voluntarily forfeit the 
right to the blessings of existence. The power to increase riches is so 
developed that production is actually forced into suspension all over 
the world, because its fruits can not be distributed. And yet this stop- 
page of prodnction only increases the number of idle hands and em: 
stomachs. But if all who have unsatisfied lawful desires were 

there would be no surplus of products. 

What, then, is the obvious comclusion? The machinery of distribu- 
tion is plainly out of proportion to the machinery of production. .The 
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Appropriations to Banks of Issue. 


When earth produces, free and fair, 
The golden, waving corn ; 

When fragrant fruits perfume the air, 
And fleecy flocks are shorn ; 

While thousands move with aching head, 
And sing this ceaseless song : 

“We starve, wedie; oh, give us bread!"’ 
There must be something wrong. 


When wealth is wrought as seasons roll 
From off the fruitful soil ; 

When luxury from pole to pole 
Reaps fruits of human toil ; 

When from a thousand, one alone 
In plenty rolls along, 

While others only gnaw the bone, 
There must be something wrong. 


And when production never ends, 
The earth is yielding ever, 
A copious harvest oft begins, 
But distribution, never; 
When toiling millions work to fill 
The wealthy coffers strong; 
When those are crushed who work and til!, 
There must be something wrong. 


When poor men’s tables waste away 
To barrenness and drought, 

There must be something in the way 
That's worth the finding out; 

With surfeits one great table bends, 
While numbers move along, 

While scarce a crust their board extends, 
There must be something wrong. 


THEN LET THE LAW GIVE EQUAL RIGHT 
To wealthy and to poor; 
Let susTIce crusH the arm of might; 
We ask for nothing more. 
Until this system is begun 
The burden of our song 
Must, and can be, this only one, 
There must be something wrong. 
—Miss Eliza Cook. 


SPEECH 


HON. L. H. WELLER, 
OF IOWA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 15, 1885, 


On the bill (S. 1155) to provide for the issue of circulating notes to national | 
banking associations. 

Mr. WELLER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There are three bills under contemplated considera- 
tion at this time. The first is known as the McPherson bill, the sec- 
ond as the Dingley bill, and the third as the Potter refunding bill. 

Of these three, in my opinion, the McPherson bill is the least objec- 
tionable ; the Dingley bill the next most objectionable, and the Potter 
bill the very worst of all. 

I desire in the commencement of my remarks to give a fair analysis 
of the terms of each of these three bills, and follow that by a compari- 
son each with theother; and thereafter to show, as well as I may be able, 
the motives that have inspired the formulation and presentation of each 
of them to the House for its consideration and action, as well also the 
real inspiration that will prompt the efforts that may be made to secure 
the passage of the Potter bill as a substitute for the other two. 

The MePherson bill in simple terms provides that the Secretary shall 
cause to be created and issued in blank, to be signed by the proper offi- 
cials of each national-bank association desiring them, an additional vol- 
une of 10 per cent. in notes to be used as money—thus inflate the vol- 
tme—at a cost to such association of less than 1 per cent. In short, 
Where they now have under existing law ninety currency dollars on 
cach $100 par value of the bonds depusited with the Comptroller of the 

as security for the redemption of their circulating notes, they 
shall have one hundred. Should this bill be enacted into law, it would 
open the doors to a sudden inflation of the volume of currency notes— 
used a8 money—to the extent of from thirty-two to thirty-five millions. 
This additional sam would only cost the banks availing themselves of 
this law not to exeeed 1 per cent. per annum, with the privilege to loan 
snor discount promissory notes or bills of exchange at a rate of interest 
varying from 5 per cent. per annum to as higha rate as unconscionable 
for money gain w permit the holder and owner of these cur- 
= dollars to take from the unfortunate borrower—the one who might 
sane a itetleed of business enterprises and success to carry on his 
and purposes to proper development. 
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This bill has, wnder the ex 


‘circumstances of the general brsiness 
of the country, iat one red 3 feature, and thatis to make it both 
possible and pr ai-le to iminedi.tely increase the volume of circulating 

, ating 
bank notes used ‘n lieu of mon ) the extent I have named, say thirty- 
two to thirty-five millions of ney dollars. 

Phis is evident! y the nwtiy piring the creation and presentation 
of the bill now hg cons The volume ¢ stitute fi 
money used as money, t assed, would by its inevitable and ir- 
resistible influen iflat es and produce spasmodic indications 
of prosperity ; but nly, « ew the question, at a first great cost to 
the people—the Guvernm -in interest for the privilege of using them 
in business transac » be inevitably followed in course of time as 


the bonds held as security might appreciate in price, or surplus in the 
Treasury demand their withdrawal for cancellation, by a contraction of 
volume, and thus destruction of values, in ratio of shrinkage of the vol- 
ume or number of units in circulation representing money, or indeed 
money itself. For the thing itself, as well as the r prese 
produces the same effect so long as by the people, the busi- 
ness and labor wealth-producing classes, they are treated as money, 
insomuch as contraction or ¢ x pansion of volume of units is concerned. 

The Dingley bill provides that the sum of United States dollars 
(greenbacks, invidiously and inappropriately socalled) now in the Treas- 
ury for the ‘‘ redemption of notes of national banks’’ ‘‘failed,’’? “in 
liquidation,’’ and ‘‘ reducing circulation,’ shall be taken out of the 
United States vaults of sacred trust for the purposes mentioned, and 
instead of longer being used a» such sacred trust, to redeem such of the 
notes of national banks as have “‘ failed,’’ ‘‘ gone into li yuidation,’’ “* or 
may be retiring their circulation,’’ as the sacredness of the now unre- 
pudiated law provides they should be, that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury purchase with this money, in the market, bonds with no limit re- 
striction as to premium which he might pay the bondowner for his 
untaxed interest-accruing bond; but with the provision that these so 
purchased bonds should be put in the Treasury in the place and stead 
of the sacred trust redemption fund of United States notes, and while 
there, draw interest at the same rate as before, until the sum so accru- 
ing should equal the sum of the premium paid by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in the purchase of such bonds. Not only this, but to 
continue drawing interest at the same rate until the purchased bonds 
should mature for payment. 

By the logic of implication, should this bill be enacted into law, as 
at present framed, not only would there be no actual redemption fund 
under present law for the notes of national banks “‘ failed,’’ ‘‘in liqui- 
dation,’’ or ‘‘reducing circulation,’’ save and except such a part of the 
bonds so purchased and placed as a substitute for the present $42,837, - 
408 (see Treasurer Wyman’s report, November 29, 1884) redemption 
fund, should be again thrown on the market forsale and sold at such 
price as they might bring to yield the needed sum; leaving the naked 
fact that allof such bonds so purchased and placed and remaining un- 
sold would draw interest from one section of the Treasury to another, 
without displacing a dollar or adding a dollar to the aggregate fund in 
the Treasury. 

Also the further naked fact, that the sum so paid for premium in the 
purchase of bonds under the terms of this bill would be a dead loss to 
the Government—the people—if for no other reason than this, that 
there was and is to-day (see report of Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of the 
Treasury, dated December 31, 1885) $194,190,500 of bonds redeemable 
and payable at the pleasure of the Government, drawing interest, un- 
taxed, registered, fire-proof, burglar-proof,cyclone-proof, earthquake and 
voleano proof, blight,cholera and death proof; proof against winds, rains, 
floods, and diminution (save the people awake and so decree) ever eating, 
like the maw of a maelstrom; always yielding revenue, like the work of 
the devil; terrible as the awfully mysterious; gathering where they have 
neither plowed, tilled, nor sown; reaping by usury where they have no 
equitable rights—bonds! bonds !! bonds !!!—that by their own terms are 
payable at the pleasure of the Government—people; and in these same 
Treasury notes (greenbacks), as per the terms of a law made by Con- 
gressional enactment and executive approval March 18, 1869, which 
provides in express terms that the debt interest-bearing obligations of 
the United States may be paid in lawful money unless expressly pro- 
vided that payment be made in gold or silver. The Revised Statutes 
of the United States, section 3588, reads as follows: 

United States notes shal! be lawful money and a legal tender in payment of 
all debts, public and private, within the United States, except for duties on im- 
ports and interest on the public debt. 


tative of it, 


resuits 


This law has never been repealed so far as I have been informed, and 
there has been no law enacted that changes the law existing at the time 
these bonds were created and put on the market for sale. If there had 
been a new law—a law setting forth different terms of payment of the 
public debt than the section I have referred to—than also is set forth 
in the law of July 11, 1862, entitled ‘‘Anact to authorize an additional 
issue of United States notes and for other purposes,’’ being chapter 162 
of the laws relating to this question (this law of 1862 provides that 
these notes ($150,000,000 authorized thereby) ‘‘shall be receivable 


in payment of all loans made to the United States, and of all taxes, in- 
ternal duties, excises, debts, and demands of every kind due to the 
United States, except duties on imports and interest, and of ali claims 
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and demands against the United States except for interest on bonds, 
notes, and certificates of debt or deposit; and shall also be lawful money 
and a legal tender in paymentof all debts, public and private, within the 
United States, except duties on imports and interestas aforesaid’’), then 
the evidences of the previous law in the hands of the people should 
have been canceled by payment. 

It seems tome proper at this time to call attention to another feature 
of this same chapter of laws (1862), found in the same section 4 which 
I have above quoted. It is as follows: 




































might accumulate in excess of the premium paid and <), 
redemption; for this is positively a trust fund, to which — 
any right except the bill-holders for redemption purposes, ang s. 
who made the pledge. This would bea new banking system, wi, 
‘“*turkey’’ all on one side. — 

The ostensible purpose was to increase the volume of 1, 
culation by liberating these $42,837,408 from Treasury impricsn, 
The apparently real purpose, asdeveloped by investigation. ys 4, 
a more subtle financial game of “heads I win and tails yo, \/. 


And any holder of United States notes depositing any sum not less than $50, than any heretofore, whereby the rich become richer and the 


or some multiple of $50, with the Treasurer of the United States or either of the 
assistant treasurers, shall receive in exchange therefor duplicate certificates of 
deposit, one of which may be transmitted to the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
shall thereupon issue to the holderan equal amount of bonds ofthe United States, 
coupon or registered, as may by said holder be desired, bearing interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually, and redeemable at the 
pleasure of the United States afler five years, and payable twenty years from the 
date thereof. 

I refer to this feature of the law of 1862 for the reason that the report 
of Hugh McCulloch, of date December 31, 1884, states as follows: 

Loan of July 12, 1882, authorizing act July 12, 1882, rate 3 per cent.; when re- 
deemable, option United States; amount outstanding, semibaeond, $194,190,500 ; 
interest due and unpaid, $17,619.88; interest accrued, $970,952.50. 

Which in truth and fact is only a continuation of the loan of 1862, and 
thus payable in ‘‘lawful money’’ (i. ¢., greenbacks)—United States 
notes. This same report of Hugh McCulloch states that there is of 
available cash balance in the Treasury, January 1, 1885, $140,811,929. 92. 

If the desire to inflate the volume of dollar units in circulation is an 
honest one, why did not the author of this Dingley bill introduce 
@ measure providing that this $140,811,929.92 of available surplus 
should be used in the cancellation of the $194,190,500 of bonds now 
due and payable at the option of the Government? Is it notapparent, 
indeed an awfully naked fact, that there is a determination to increase 
the volume of money units in general circulation, and thus avert the 
‘‘calamity ’’ impending and in progress as the work of the manipu- 
lators of the Republican party, to the end of striking a blow at the pro- 
posed tariff reform projects the Democrats brought up for action last 
session, in a way that will result in the practical continuation of the 
bond debt as a basis for national-bank circulation, instead of increasing 
such volume as the result of taking such surplus cash in the Treasury, 
and with it pay the option bonds, cancel the debt to that extent, and 
thus stop the drain of interest from the people—the prodacersof wealth 
to an untaxed bondocracy? But let me go a little further with my 
analysis of this Dingley bill. 

These United States notes (see Treasurer Wyman’s report, November 
29, 1884), in the sum of $42,837,408, were placed in the Treasury 
under a law and in accordance with its provisions as solemn as it was 
ever made, as a sacred trust fand, by the banks that had “‘ failed,’’ 
‘* gone into liquidation,’’ or ‘‘ were retiring their cireulation,’’ as a re- 
deemer of such notes. The redeemer note, be it remembered, was and is 
a legal tender for all debts, public and private, except duties on imports 
and interest on the public debt, but the currency notes to be redeemed 
under this law were not such a legal tender; indeed as between the 
private debtor and creditor such national-bank notes have no legal- 
tender qualification whatsoever. Yet this Dingley bill proposes to 
stultify the act of Congress creating and repudiate the terms of this 
sacred trust; sacred as a solemn enactment of Congress; sacred as a 
redeemer for that to be redeemed, and in truth and fact the only re- 
deemer under existing law except the holder be possessed of $50 or more 
of these United States dollars at one time and be in access to the sub- 
treasury; sacred as a fiduciary trust between the national banks and 
the people, the Government being the trustee. 

But another feature of this Dingley bill is that the bonds so pur- 
chased and deposited shall be, first, for the prompt redemption of out- 
standing (to be redeemed) national-bank notes. 

How can such notes be redeemed with bonds, except the bonds so 
purchased and deposited be brought forth again and put on the market 
for sale at such price as they may bring? Then the interest the bill 
provides for accumulating until it shall equal the premium paid in the 
purchase of the bonds—whatshall become of the excess, if any, that may 
accumulate therefrom to the time the said bonds may mature? . 

The bonds so purchased must be put in the place of the ‘‘ sacred trust 
fand,’’ and that fund belongs, first, to the people to redeem outstand- 
ing national-bank notes, and thereafter to those (the banks) which hy- 
pothecated the trast with the Government. In short, it seems to me 
that the accumulation of interest after the premium is made good will 
belong to the banks placing the trust. Ifso, then, to sum up in part, 
the bond-seller gets, first, the premium on sale of his bond over 


poor. 

On the 19th day of May, 1884, I introduced a joint reso)y; 
words and figures following, to wit, which I have pressed to pea.) 
sideration and vote in season and out of season, because I believe) + 
Dingley bill to be a cunningly devised scheme hidden under ¢)e ,), 
of ‘more money needed,’’ *‘ volume too small,”’ but with a rea) +» 
pose to play millions into the hands of the bond-owners. 

I now introduce as a part of my remarks the joint resolution Oi 
referred to, and I demand that objection be made to each statement an, 
paragraph that is declared not strictly true, as a relation of reasons os 
well the wisdom of the policy invoked by the ‘ resolution.” 


In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, May 19, 1994 


Read twice, referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, and orderes 
be printed. 


Mr. WELLER introduced the following joint resolhition : 


Li Pur 


“Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of the United States Treas», 
use all the unappropriated and surplus moneys in the Treasury for the re. 
demption of United States bonds, and for other purposes 


** Whereas it is currently reported and believed that great finan 
ness distress exists at New York and other sections of the country, 

“Whereas it is assumed that this financial and business distress js due tog 
— scarcity of money to promptly meet current and matured obligations 
an 

“Whereas there are many millions of money now in the Treasury 
United States unappropriated, but subject to the order of this Co: S: and 

* Whereas the law of March 18, 1869, contained the following provision, to wit 
‘but none of said interest-bearing obligations not already due shall | 
fore maturity, unless at such time United States notes shall be convertible ip: 
coin at the option of the holder, or unless at such time bonds of the United st 
bearing a lower rate of interest than the bonds to be redeemed 
par in coin ;’ and 

“ Whereas it is now and long time ago has been alleged that United States note 
were convertible into coin at the pleasure of the holder, and also that bonds of 
the United States bearing a lower rate of interest than 3} per cent. can be sold 
at par in coin: Therefore, 

“Resolved by the Senateand House of Representatives of the United Sates of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is by 
authorized and instructed to use, as soon as may be, all of the surplus: 
in the Treasury for the redemption of bonds outstanding at a price 

r, and also to (so) purchase all bonds not subject to call or redemptio 

»e offered to the extent of moneys so available, and to receive an 
all bonds that may be offered; all of which bonds so received : 
shall be canceled and destroyed, with their interest obligations.’ 


This resolution passing both Housesand receiving Executive approval 
would make a way to get into circulation all the available money in 
the Treasury by payment and destruction of United States interest-bear- 
ing untaxed obligations to that extent. 

I will now introduce as a part of my remarks the so-called Dingley 
bill, as presented to the House by the gentleman from Maine [M: 
DINGLEY] on February 18, 1884; also the reported amendment 
1, 1884, that a contrast between the bill as presented by ¢! 
author and the same as amended by the Committee on Ji. 
Currency may be seen, as also the farther opportunity to contrast i 
my “‘joint resolution ’’ of May 19, 1884: 


In THE Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES, I'e)ruar 
Read twice, referred to the Committee on Banking and Curr 
to be printed. 
April 1,1884. Reported with amendments, referred io the Ilous 
and ordered to be printed. 
Omit the parts in brackets and insert the parts printed in italics 
Mr. DinGLey introduced the following bill: 


“A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to invest the lawful mour) 
deposited in the ‘Treasury, in trust, by riational banking associations for th 
retirement of their circulating notes. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Siatcs 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, anos 
hereby, authorized, out of any lawful money deposited by national bauxs! 
the purpose of retiring their circulation, under the provisions of section {ofthe 
act of July 20, 1874,and of sections 5222 and 5230 of the Revised Statutes of tbe 

nited States, and of section 6 of the act of July 12,1882, to purchase, at curr: 
market rates, under such regulations as he may prescribe, sucl: bonds of 

United States [bearing interest at a rate in excess of 3 per centum; the bons 
to be held in trust until their maturity for the payment of the 

notes of the banks which have deposited lawful money for suc’ 

That the interest on such bonds so held in trust be 4] 
it of the premiums paid for the bonds, and subsequent'y. 
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ai opportunity may be had for not only thos 
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form the a getting in the notes outstanding subject to the 
terms of this bill; fo the opportunity to make a “‘ ”? when the 
Treasury might be foreed to resell the bonds for United States dollars 
with which to redeem the said national-bank notes; fifth, most cer- 


tainly the banks, each, would be entitled to all the interest which 
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bo hear but for those who read hereafter the Recor to fairly analyze 
and compare and thus discover the merits and demerits of each bill and 
my “joint resolution:’’ 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, January 17, 1884. 

-Paenson asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to t 
it, Silowing bill; which was read twice, and referred to the tte 
Finance: . 
4 bill to provide for the issue of coniniing notes to national banking associa- 
a tions. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in assembled, That upon a deposit of any United States bonds 
pearing interest, in the manner required by law, any national banking associ- 
ation making the sameshall be entitled to receive from the Comptroller of the 
Currency cireulating notes of different denominations, in blank, registered and 
countersigned as provided oy, law, not exceeding in amount the par value of the 

is deposited : Provided, That at no time shall the total amount of such notes 
jesued to any such association exceed the amount at such time actually paid in 
of ves apital stock. And that all laws and parts of laws inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 


POTTER REFUNDING BILL. 


A bill to refund the bonded debt of the United States at 2} per cent. interest, to 
reduce taxation upon circulating bank-note currency, and to secure such cur- 
rency unnecessary disturbance and fluctuation by applying the na- 

tional revenues economically to payment of the national debt. 


ditenacted by theSenate and House of Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ae nee, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
to receive at the Treasury any bonds of the United States bearing interest at the 
rate of 4 percent, per annum or 4} per cent. per annum, and to issue in exchange 
therefor an equal amount of registered bonds of the United States of the denomi- 
nations of fifty, one hundred, five hundred, one thousand, five thousand, ten thou- 
sand, and fifty thousand dollars, of such form as he may prescribe, and bearing in- 
terest at the rate of 2} percent. perannum, payable semi-annually atthe Treasury 


' 
ring | 
Committee on 


of the United States. 2} per cent. bonds to be issued in exchange for 4 per 
cent. bonds shall be at the pleasure of the Unitea States after the Ist io 
of July, 1907; said 24 per cent. bonds to be issued in exchange for 4} per cent. 
bonds shall be at the pleasure of the United States after the Ist day ot 


ber, 1891. 

2 In the said exchange of 2} per cent. bonds for 4 per cent. and 4} per cent. 
bonds, provided always the moneys on hand and applicable are sufficient, the 
as shall ual to the aggregate present worth of the quarter-yearly payments 
of fisset ee which the United States is released by such exchange, all inter- 
est in ascertaining said present worth being computed at the rateof 3 percent. 
per annum, reinvested quarter yearly. 

Spc. 3. said 2} per cent. bonds and the interest thereon shal! be exempt 
from the payment of all taxes and duties of the United States and from taxation 
in any form by or under State, municipal, or localauthority. 

Sec. 4. On and after date of the approval of this act the duty upon the cireu- 

otes of national banking associations shall be one-quarter of 1 per cent. 
ear, the same to be ascertained and paid as now provided by law. 

Sec. 5. not otherwise provided by law the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized to apply any moneysat his disposal for pogment of the bonded 
debt of the United States either to the payment of the bonds redeemable at the 
pleasure of the United States or to purchase of bonds not due as will in hisjudg- 
ment cause the greatest saving of interest; and in determining this, the duty or 
tax received upon circulating notes of national banking associations shall be con- 
sidered a deduction from the interest paid upon bonds held by the United States 

to secure said notes. 

Sec. 6. — this act shall be construed to authorize any increase of the 
bonded debt of United States, and all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with 
the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 7. The of the Treasury is hereby directed to pay, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the expense of printing and 
ST. bonds. 

Sec. 8, act shall take effect immediately. 

_Mr. Speaker, I here introduce as a part of my remarks the calcula- 
tions presented by the gentleman from New York city [Mr. PorreR] as 


his reasons why his views should be adopted, and also as an argument 
irrefutable why they should not be: 


Comparison of Potter bill and McPherson bill for earning value to a national bank of 
United States bonds deposited to secure circulating notes. 


Assume $100,000 of 4 per cent. bonds—to-day’s market being 122} per cent. 


-o5 


If FIVE PER CENT. PER ANNUM BE OBTAINABLE FOR LOANS. 
Potter bill: 


is hereby authorized to pay such a sum in each case 


fe 


2 


Z 


On $100,000 bonds, annual interest at 2} per cent....... 0... cccccscceceeses $2, 500 
Cash received in the exchange of 4 percents, 24; per cent., $24,500, 
Circulating notes, $90,000, used at 5 per cent..............0....ccccc00s $4, 500 
Less tax } per cent., $450, and share of Comptroller's ex- 
ci rractscvsccssscvsescovsccccsessesescconccsensce SOD 
—— 4,000 














: 7,723 
Ordinary investment of the money, viz, $122,500, at 5 per cent. per 
ee orn sno, vicccnccsccnecsesocsccessvorscere 6, 1S 
Net gain from note issue per annum ..................cesseseseesesesseeveecen cesses $1, 600 
PS siete way 
income from bonds at 122} per cent. under sinking fund re- 
bore and according to Government aftuary’s tables 2.68 a 
iil ERE Tia caveocesccccouccessecesccssesecececsseccecesss-cce by OOD 
pio tka AL perc $5, 000 
1,000 
3,0 
. 6, 630 
Ordinary investment of $122,500 at Sper cent........c.scvsesecvveeeeeseeeeee 6, 125 
Net gain from mote issue.............scoe-e-ssovessesnereeseseenssnesenesnnees “Saat 505 





S@gains*the McPherson bill.....................-ccseccccereeesseseeeeeeee 1,085 
of a, Donel «he perannum greater profit from note issue under the terms 
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IF EIGHT PER CENT. PER ANNUM BE OBTAINABLE FOR LOANS 
McPherson bill 
Net income from the 4 per cent. bonds, as above s-, 680 
$100,000 note issue at 8 per cent 


$8, 000 
Less | per cent. tax and share of Comptroller's expenses 1,050 
—— t 7 
630 
Ordinary investment $122,500 at 8 per cent » 800 
Net, from the issue of circulating notes under McPherson t oss $170 
Say loss on circulation .14 per cent. per annum 
Potter bill 
On $100,000 bonds, annual interest at 2} per cent $2, 500 
On cash received in the exchange $24,500, used at 8 per cent 1, 960 
Notes $90,000 used at 8 per cent $7, 200 
Less } per cent, tax and Comptroller's « xpenses 500 
—— § To) 
11, 160 
Ordinary employment of $122,500 at 8 per cent. per annum 9, 800 
Net, from the issue of circulating notes under the Potter bill, gain 1,360 


Say profit on circulation 1.1 per cent. per annum 


Statement furnished by the Government actuary 


MEMORANDUM 
The present value of $1.50 a year, the excess of $4 over $2.50, for twenty-two 
and one-quarter years (the interval from April 1, 1885, to July 1, 1907), im- 


proved at 3 per cent. per annum compound interest, reinvested quarter-yearly, 
1s $24.238.7. 


The same improved at 3} per cent. per annum for a like period is $23.12 
The present value of $2a year, the excess of $4.50 over $2.50 for six and five- 
twelfth years (the interval from April 1, 1885, to September 1, 1891), improved at 
3 per cent. per annum, compound interest, reinvested quarter-yearly, is $11.63.4, 
The same improved at 3} per cent. per annum for a like period is $11.45 
E. B. ELLIOTT, 


Government A¢ tuary. 
UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


January 9, 1885. 
Amount in money required in refunding under Potter bill 


For refunding all 4 and 4} per cent. bonds now deposited as security for cireu- 
lation, $34,388,400. 


For refunding entire present capital of all national banks, $127,900,000 
For refunding entire amount of 4 and 4} per cent. bonds now outstanding, 


$208 334,040. 

I say, Mr. Speaker, that I present these calculations with the state- 
ment of the Government actuary as an argument irrefutable why the 
Potter refunding scheme should be defeated by use of any and all the 
rules and parliamentary practice of this House. Further on I hope to 
show that we, the people, the Government, have a United States Con- 
stitution which estops any one Congress to make a law that a subse- 
quent Congress can not repeal in every of its features, independent of 
whatsoever act or thing by any one may have heen done under the act 
to be repealed. 

So much unfair comment has been indulged in by a few members on 
this floor as to the motives that inspired me to introduce to the House 
(by consent that I had secured) as my own measure an exact copy of 
this Potter refunding bill, and have the same referred to the proper 
committee on January 14, 1885, the day previous to the one set for the 
consideration of the McPherson and Dingley bill, by former action of 
the House; and the further fact that I was thereafter on that day and 
the morning of the next so besieged by more than earnest importuni- 
ties to withdraw from the committee and House my ‘‘ Potter’’ (?) re- 
funding bill, that I shall be excused for a brief digression to state why 
I so did introduce and have referred to the proper committee ‘‘a copy”’ 
of said bill as ‘‘ my bill.”’ 

The House (very unwisely, I think) have a rule that no bill or joint 
resolution before the House for consideration or vote can be amended 
by offering as an amendment anything which is the substance of any 
other bill or joint resolution then before any committee. I, having 
knowledge of this rule (for it kept me from introducing some bills on 
questions of vital importance to the wealth producers), and being ad- 
vised sufficiently well of the strategic purposes in hand that moved to 
the withdrawal from the committee by Mr. PoTrer the Potter refund- 
ing bill (to offer it as a substitute for the McPherson and Dingley 
bills), I concluded, after being, as I thought, wisely inspired to whip 
the devil out of the Congressional paradise by (‘‘strategy, my boy’’) 
introducing and having referred a copy of that same bill as my own, 
thus preventing it being offered as a substitute for any bill up for con- 
sideration, and thereby lay broad and deep the (‘‘strategy, my boy ’’) 
foundations for defeating the (‘‘strategy, my boy’’) Potter refunding 
bill, and possibly also the McPherson and Dingley bills. 

Mr. Speaker, why could not the author of the McPherson bill, recog- 
nizing as it did the need of a greater volume of money to assist com- 
mercial tran:actions and to stop the rapid diminution of market values, 
which recent contractions of volume of money and currency—and it 
makes no difference which, so as by comity each fills the business chan- 
nels and arteries of productive forces as money—which, by the set and 
predetermined policy of the manipulators of the Republican party, had 
been set in operation, producing its inevitable results—I inquire, why 
could not the author of this proposed law have provided by or in it 
that any national bank ‘‘going into liquidation’’ or ‘retiring its cir- 
culation’’ should receive and by law be compelled to receive in ex- 
change for its retiring notes secured by 100 per cent. of United States 
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bonds 100 cents in United States full legal-tender dollars, and that 
the bonds so deposited as security be canceled, with their interest obli- 
gations, and forever destroyed? Had this bill finally come before the 
House for its action on amendments toand substitutes for the original 
bill, I had purposed to offer as a substitute a bill providing that each 
national-bank note received at the proper governmental office for re- 
tirement should be immediately replaced by a United States full legal- 
tender dollar, and that an equal sum in dollar representation of the 
bonds held by the Treasury as security (?) for the redemption of such 
notes ~ .ould be destroyed by final, full, and complete cancellation, with 
their interest obligations. Can any one present the first shadow of an 
argument why this should not be done? 

Resumption of specie payments says that United States notes are at 
par with gold. 1 

The national banks, by their friends in the Senate, say that the vol- 
ume of money is too small for the business interest, and should be in- 
creased; such a measure as I propose would give them 100 cents on the 
dollar for their bonds in a lawful money, which is to-day the only re- 
deemer for their notes of credit. 

It would relieve the people from taxation to the extent of interest on 
such a sum of bonds as might thus be canceled. 

It would stop contraction of volume of money or currency, and thus 
stop contraction of price values. 

lt would stimulate business enterprises and productive forces. 

It would help to stop the making of millionaires on the one hand and 
paupers on the other. But this is not the policy of the manipulators. 

Their policy, if one may judge of the course pursued, arguments 
made, and acts developed, is to confine the making and control of the 
volume of money to the monometallic standard of gold as a basis, and 
national-bank notes of credit as the only money and currency with 
which the business of the country can or may be carried on. 

The blow that hasrecently, as well as continu , from 1873, been 
struck at the ‘‘fathers’’’ silver dollar of 412} grains nine-tenths fine was 
for the sole purpose of limiting the volumeof money to such a sum in the 
aggregate and to the hands of such control as that price values, meas- 
ured as they always are in a very large degree by volume of money in 
circulation, could be manipulated bya few to the detriment of tne 
many. 

This blow was not struck at silver until it was discovered that ex- 
traordinary productions of silver were continuously developing in the 
newly discovered mines of the West. 

When these enormous productions were brought to light and confirmed 
as a fact, then the money-mongers—those deal in money-lending, 
promissory notes, mortgeges, bonds, stocks, and the securities (interest- 
bearing evidences of indebtedness) of the world (meaning personal, 
municipal, corporate, town, city, county, State, and national )—became 
alarmed, and secretly declared that such an increase to the volume ot 
money would cause the price of labor and its products to go up in the 
market, while their notes, mortgages, stocks, bonds, and other securi- 
ties would go down in the market. 

In 1857 Germany demonetized gold at the bid of the money-mongers 
of the world, who had then taken alarm at the reported enormous pro- 
duction of gold from the recently discovered gold mines of California 
and Australia, claiming that gold for money-coinage purposes would 
soon become so abundant that gold money would nearly lose its value 
as money. 

They advised the leading nations of the world to adopt their views 
for the reasons stated; and I do not question but that the policy of the 
single standard (?) of silver would to-day be fastened upon the leading 
nations of the world but for the later discovery that the gold mines 
were actually yielding very much less than was anticipated and silver 
mines more; hence the change of tactics. 

I will here submit extracts and verbatim quotations from previous 
acts of Congtess, from April 2, 1792, to date, for the purpose of showing 
that Congress, by its solemn acts of legislation in the past, by the peo- 
ple making the members thereof a congress, together with judicial con- 
struction of the high courts of their various acts, has ever held and 
made a shuttlecock of the material of which money shall be lawfully 
made; and to show that money in the United States has heretofore, and 
constitutionally so, been made in part of bronze, zinc, tin, nickel, sil- 
ver, gold, and, best of all, paper; and to further show that the material 
of which money is made has nothing whatever to do with the money 
properties imparted to it by the supreme law-making power—the peo- 
ple—Congress. 

That Gongress has made full legal-tender debt-paying dollars of the 
same material and fineness, but of different weights of material, to cir- 
culate side by side, each the legal equivalent of the other as a purchas- 
ing or debt-paying dollar, and these also by the side of United States 
dollars that had no metal in them. 

The following are the Congressional acts referred to. 

April, 1792.—By the acts of found first volume, chapter 16, 
page 246, passed April 2, 1792, the unitof value was made the silver dol- 
lar, and the following is the language of that law—part section 9: 


Dollars or units—each to be of the value of a Spanish milled dollar as the 
game is now current, and to contain three hundred and seventy-one grains and 


ard silver. 
to contain one hundred and e 
of pure, or two hundred and eight grainsof standard silver. 


two grains and thirteen-sixteenth 
four grains of standard silver. 


to contain one hundred and twenty-three grains and six-eighths of q 
pure, or one hundred and thirty-five grains of standard gold. 


be expressed in dollars or units, dimes or tenths, cents or hundr 
orthousandths. * * * 


America in a 
tain the following quantities of metal, Seeeeer: each eagle shal! contaiy ty. 
t i two 


grains of standard gold; * * 
relative qualities. 
such 


debts when of full weight 








ee 


four-sixteenths of a of paaee four hundred and sixteen g¢ 


Tains of Stand 
ar Or unit, and 
partsof a grain 
Quarter-dollars : 
4 ° contain 5 Pty 
parts of agrain of pure. or one hundred 
Halt les—each to of the value of % 


Half-dol of half the value of the dolj 


ty-five grains and ten-sixteenth 
to be of one-fourth the value of the dollar or unit, and 


4nd 
and 
rain of 


Section 20, same act, states: 
And be it further enacted, That the money of account of the United States sha 
edths, and mills 


June, 1834.—An act of Congress passed and approved June 2s. 1834: 


found chapter 95, volume 4, page 699, first section reads: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Sint, 


8 of 


t the gold coins of the United States shall con. 


hundred and thirty-two grains of pure gold, and two hundred and fifty-eigt; 

* The half-eagle and quarter-eagie t5 be of 

‘3. * * * Every such eagle shall be of the value of $10- eve,, 

shall be of the value of $5; ev such quarter-eagle shal! he = 
; and the said gold coin shall be receivable in payment of ») 
ing to their respective values; when of ).. 

than full weight, at less value, proportioned to their respective actual weigh). 


January, 1837.—In chapter 3, volume 5, page 136, approved Januar, 
18, 1837, of the acts of Congress entitled ‘‘An act supplementary () 
the act entitled ‘An act establishing a mint, and regulating the coin, 
of the United States’ ’’—section 3 thereof reads as follows: 


And be it further enacted, That the standard for both gold and silver coins of 
the United States shall hereafter be such, that of one thousand parts by weight 
nine hundred shall be of pure metal, and one hundred of alloy ; and the alloy o/ 
the silver coins shall be of copper; and the alloy of the gold coins shal! be of do». 
per and silver, provided that silver do not exceed one-half of the whole alloy 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That of the silver coins, the dollar shall be of 
the weight of four hundred and twelve and one-half grains; the half-dollar o/ 
the weight of two hundred and six and one-quarter grains; the quarter-dolls 
of the weight of one hundred and three and one-eighth grains; the dime , 
tenth part of a dollar, of the weight of forty-one and a quarter grains: and th. 
half-dime, a twentieth part of a dollar, of the weight of twenty grains and five 

ighths of a grain. And that dollars, half-dollars and quarter-dollars, dimes 


eigh 
and half-dimes shall be legal tender, of payment, according to their nomina 


value, for any sums whatever. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That of the gold coins, the weight of ti 
eagle shall be two hundred and fifty-eight grains; that of the half-eagle on 
oes and twenty-nine grains; and that of the quarter-eagle sixty-four ani 
o ° 

And that for all sums whatever, the —ee shall be a legal tender of payment 
for ten dollars; the half-eagie for five dollars, and the quarter-eagle for two and 
a half dollars. 

By sections 14 and 18 of this act the holders or owners of gold or sil- 
ver can have the same coined for their sole use or benefit, when pr 
sented in sums of value of one hundred or more dollars, and suitable 
for mint purposes, at a charge for contingent expenses of the mint. 

March, 1849.—Chapter 109 of volume 9, page 397, approved March 3 
1849, of the acts of — first states that there shall be “struck 
and coined at the mint of the United States * * * coinsof gold o! 
the following denominations and values, namely, double-eagles, each 
to be of the value of twenty dollars or units, and gold dollars each to 
be the value of one dollar or unit.’’ 

Section 2 of this act reads as follows: 


And be il further enacted, That for all sums whatever the double eagle sha! 
pela tender for twenty dollars, and the gold dollar a legal tender for one 
ollar, 


March, 1851.—By act of Congress approved March 3, 1851, three-cent 
pieces composed of three-fourths part silver and one-fourth part copper 
were made ‘“‘ lawful money”’ and a ‘“‘legal tender ’’ in payment of al! 
debts of 30 cents and under. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the Howse of Representatives of the United States 
America in Copemsness from and after the first day of June, eightee: 
hundred two (t ) (in fact _ the weight of the half-dollar, or piece of fift; 
cents, shall be one hundred and ninety-two grains, and the quarter-dollar, dime 
and half-dime shall be, respectively, one-half, one-fifth, and one-tenth of the 
weight of said healf-dollar. 


Section 2 said act of Congress reads: 


And be it further enacted, That the silver coins issued in conformity with the 
above section shall be legal tenders in payment of debts for al! sums not exceed- 
ing five dollars. 

The latter paragraph of section 4 this act reads: 


Be it further enacted, * * * Provided, however, That the amount! coiued | 
uarter dollars, dimes, and holf dimes shall be regulated by the Secretary o! 
reasury. 

This last section, so far as my researches have discovered, was ‘ue 
very first act of Congress giving into the hands of one man, the Secte- 
tary of the Treasury, the autocratic power to restrict the coinaze ° 
silver into money on his sole judgment. a 

This act was a by Millard Fillmore in the last month o! 4s 
Presidency, i. e., February, 1853, and was to take effect by scum” 
thereof, June 1, 1853. af 

March, 1853.—By act of Congress approved March 3, 1555, 2 par 
the act of Congress F 21, 1853, was repealed ané 1 
stead thereof it was, ‘‘ Be it enacted ” that the act of February 21. 1" 
‘shall take effect and be in full force from and after April 1, = 
* * * “And that hereafter the three cent coin now authorized » 
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jaw shall be made of the weight of the three-fiftieths of the weight of 
the half-dollar, as provided in said act, and of the same standard of 
” 


February, 1857.—By act of Congress, approved February 21, 1857, 
volmme 11, page 163, relating to foreign coins and the coinage of the 
cent; section 1 thereof reads as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the a commonly known as the quarter, 
eighth, and sixteenth of the Spanish pillar dollar, and the Mexican dollar, shall 
pe receivable at the Treasury of the United States and its several offices, and at 
the several s and land offices, at the rates of valuation following—that 
js to say, the fourthof a dollar, or piece of two reas, at twenty cents; the eighth 
of a dollar, or piece of one real, at ten cents; and the sixteenth of a dollar, or 
half real, at five cents. 

Section 4 of this act provides for the coinage of copper cents, com- 

of 72 grains, 88 per cent. to be of copper and 12 per cent. of nickel. 

Section 3 of this act repeals all former acts authorizing the currency 
of foreign gold and silver coins, and declares that the same shall not 
be a legal tender in payment of debts. 

April, 1864.—By act of Congress approved April 22,1864, volume 13, 
page 54, the cent coined at the mint was made to weigh 48 grains, and 
be composed of 95 per cent. of copper and 5 per cent. of tin and zinc; 
also, a 2-cent piece of twice the weight of 1-cent pieces, but same ma- 
terial and fineness. By section 4 of this act these 1-cent pieces were 
declared a legal tender in any payment to the amount of 10 cents, and 
9.cent coin to the amount of 20 cents. 

Thus we see that twice the weightof the same material and fineness 
in one piece is made a legal tender in payment of debts for 20 cents, 
while the other piece, of the same material an: fineness, but half the 
weight, is a } tender for only 10 cents in one payment. 

March, 1865.—By act of Congress approved March 3, 1865, volume 
18, page 517, chapter 100, it was ‘‘ Be it enacted’’ that there should 
be coined at the roo of oy agen ripe a 3-cent piece, of weight 
30 grains of copper and nickel, the nickel not to exceed 25 per cent. of 
weight of material. : 

By section 3 of this act said 3-cent piece ‘‘shall be’’ a legal tender 
in any pa t of the amount of 60 cents. 

Section 6 of this act reads: 

And be it further enacted, That the one and two cent coins of the United States 
shall not bea legal tender for any payment exceeding four cents in amount; and 


so much of the laws of the United States heretofore enacted as are in conflict with 
the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 


May, 1866.—By act of Congress approved May 16, 1866, chapter 81, 


volume 14, 47, it was ‘‘ Be it enacted ’’ that there should be coined 
at the mint of the United States a 5-cent piece, the standard weight of 
which should be 77.16 grains composed of copper and nickel, the nickel 


not to exceed 25 per cent. of its weight. 

By section 3 of this act it was ‘‘ Be it enacted ’’ that said coins shall 
be a legal tender in any payment to the amount of $1. 

By section 5 of this act it was ‘‘ Be it enacted ’’ that the Treasurer 
and assistant treasurer should redeem these coins in national currency 
“ when in sums of not less than $100.’’ 

March, 1871.—By act of Congress approved March 3, 1871, chapter 


124, volume 16, page 580, it was ‘‘Be it enacted’’ that the Secretary of | 


the Treasury is hereby authorized and required to redeem in lawful 
money, under such rules and regulations as he may from time to time 
prescribe, all copper, bronze, copper-nickel, and base metal coinage of 
every kind heretofore. authorized by law, when presented in sums of 
not less than $20. * * * 

February, 1873.—By act of Congress approved February 12, 1873, 
chapter 131, volume 17, page 424, it was ‘‘ Be it enacted,’’ by section 
14 of this act, ‘‘that the gold coins of the United States shall be a one- 
dollar piece,”’ ‘‘two-dollar-and-a-half piece,’’ ‘‘three-dollar piece,’’ 
““five-dollar piece,’’ ‘‘ten-dollar piece,’’ ‘‘ twenty-dollar piece.’ 

“The standard weight of the gold dollar shall be 25.8 grains .9 fine ;"’ 
and the other gold coins same ratio, and each and all a legal tender 
in payment of all debts whatsoever; and the gold dollar declared the 
unit of value.”’ From 1792 to date of this act, the silver dollar— 

‘Dollarof our dads’’—had been by law of Congress the ‘‘ unit of value.’’ 

This act demonetizes all silver coins in the United States previously 
coined, except the half-dollar, quarter-dollar, and dime, and enacts that 
these three silver coins, that is, 50, 25, and 10 cent pieces, together with 
the trade-dollar, composed of 420 grains of standard silver, should be a 

tender for any amount not exceeding $5 in any one payment. 
ct 16 of this act demonetizes all minor or base metal coinage, 
and “enacts” that the minor coins of the United States shall be a 5- 
cent piece, a 3-cent piece, and a 1-cent piece, which shall be a legal 
t for any amount not exceeding 25 cents in any one payment. 
Section 17 of said act reads: 


That no of gold, silver, or minor coinage, shall hereafter be issued 


from the mint other than the i igh 
herein set er those of denominations, standards, and weights 


By section 19 of this act the owners of gold and silver metal may, at 
= t option, have the same cast into bars of fine metal, or standard 


of not 
nian less than five ounces and stamped to prevent fraudulent 


ISI 


n may have the 


By section 20 of this act the gold bu 
same formed into for their benetit 

By section 21 of this act the owners of silver bullion 
same at any mint, to be formed into bars or 
of 420 grains, troy 
received. 

March, 1875.—By the act of Congress approved March 3, 1875, ¢ hap- 
ter 143, volume 18, page 478, it was ‘‘ Be it enacted’? that there should 
be coined from time to time a 20-cent piece of the weight of five grams. 

Section 2 of this act makes them a legal tender for any amount not 
exceeding $5 in any one payment. ; 

April, 1876.—By act of Congress approved April 17, 1876, chapter 63, 
volume 19, page 33, it was ‘‘ Be it enact that the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to issue coins of the United States of the de- 
nominations of 10, 20, pieces, standard value, 
in redemption of an equal amount of fractional currency, and thus con 
tinue, until the whole amount of such fractional eu 
is redeemed. 


owners of 
in or bars 
may deposit the 
into dollars of the weight 


and no deposits ef silv« r coinage shall be 


25, and 50 cents silver 


rrency outstanding 


July, 1876.—Bvy act of Coneress upproved July 22. 1876, volume 19, 
page 215, it was (this time Resolved ’’ that the Secretary of the 
Treasury may issue silver coin from the Treasury not ex« eeding $10,- 
000,000, in exchange for an equal amount of legal-tender notes, and 
said notes only to be reissued on the retirement and destruction of a 
like sum of fractional currency, and that when such fractional cur- 
rency is so received it shall be destroyed 

Section 2 of this act destroys the legal-tender 
ties of the trade-dolla 

February, 1878. 


debt paying proper- 
-By act of Congress, February °28, 1878, it was 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Représentatives of ¢ United States «? 
America in Congress assembled, That there shall be coined at the several mints 
of the United States silver dollars of the weight of four hundred and twelve 
and one-half grains troy, of standard silver, as provided in the act of January 
eighteenth, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, on which shall be the devices and 
superscriptions provided by said act, which coins, together with all silver dollars 
heretofore coined by the United States, of like weight and fineness, shall be a 
legal tender, at their nominal value, for all debts and dues, public and private, 
except where otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract 

Section 3 of this act authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury and 
assistant treasurers to receive these dollars on deposit in sums of not 
less than $10, and issue therefor certificates, ** which shall be receivable 
for customs, taxes, and all public dues, and, when so received, may 
he reissued 

Section 4 of this act repeals all 
therewith. 

This act of Congress was vetoed by President Hayes, but was passed 
over his veto by a constitutional majority of each branch of Congress, 
and became a law February 28, 1878. 

May, 1878.—By act of Congress approved May 2, 1878, it was “* Beit 
enacted ”’ that the coinage of 20-cent pieces is prohibited. 

The Revised Statutes of the United States, title 39, page 708, under 
the head of ‘‘ legal-tender,’’ 


acts or parts of acts inconsistent 


reads as tollows 


Sec. 3584. No foreign gold or silver coin shall be a legal tender in payment of 
debts 

Under title 37, same book, page 696, we find 2s follows 

Sec. 3511. The goldcoinsof the I ited States shall bea one lollar pie« e, which 


atthe staridard weight of twenty-five and eight-tenths grains shall be the unit 
of value. 

Sec. 3585. The gold coins of the United States shall be a legal tender in all 
payinents at their nominal value when not below the standard weight and limit 
of tolerance provided by law for the single piece, and, when reduced in weight 
below such standard and tolerance, shal! be a legal tender at \ 
portion to their actual weight 

Sec. 3513, Revised Statutes of the United States, page 696. statea as follows 
“The silver coins of the United States shall be a trade-doliar, a half-dollar o1 
fifty-cent piece, a quarter-dollar or twenty-five-cent piece, a dime or ten-cent 
piece ; and the weight of the trade-dollar shall be four hundred and twenty grains 
troy, the weight of the half-dollar should be twelve grams and one-half of a 
gram (i. ¢., 192.9} grains); the quarter-dollar and the dime shall be, respectively 
one-half and one-fifth of the weight of the said half-dollar 

Sec. 3586. The silver coins of the United States shall be a legal tender at their 
nominal value for any amount not exceeding five dollars in any one payment. 


aluation in pro- 


Sec. 3587. The minor coins of the United States shall be a legal tender at 
their nominal value forany amount not exceeding twenty-five cents in any one 


payment. 


July, 1876.—By joint resolution of Congress, July 22, 1876, found in 
volume 19, page 215, section 2, said act, reads as follows 

That the trade-dollar shall not hereafter be a legal tender, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury is hereby authorized to limit from time to time the coinag: 
thereof to such sn amount as he may deem sufficient to meet the export demand 
for the same 


Here we see that the big dollar of 420.9 grains fine has its legal- 
tender (debt-paying) qualities taken away by Congress 
Src. 3588. United States notes sliall be lawful money, and a legal tender in 


payment of all debts, public and private, within the United States, except for 
duties on imports and interest on the public debt 


I quote the fore going acts of Congress verbatim et literatum, when 80 
marked, or state the substance of the facts in other sections designated, 
for the purpose of showing that Congress, by its solemn acts of, legis- 
lation in the past, by the authority of the people making them a Con- 
gress, together with judicial construction of the high courts of these 
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various acts of Congress, has ever held and made a shuttle-cock of the 
material of which money shall lawfully be made. 

These changes have been made, I aver, to keep the money volume so 
limited that the comparatively few could control it, and thus at pleas- 
ure manipulate prices against the interests of the many, thus creating 
a@ money aristocracy on the one hand and pauperized Jabor on the other. 

The effect of volume of money on prices of labor and the products of 
labor, as well as the opportunity to secure a sufficient supply out of gold 
and silver to keep even step and pace with the business demands in this 
age of electricity, steam, and machinery, is better shown in the state- 
ments made by the Silver Commission in their report, first volume, from 
which I shall now quote liberally to farther sustain myself in the posi- 
tions taken. 


SILVER COMMISSION, 1876—EFFECT OF VOLUME OF MONEY ON PRICES. 

I now make quotations from the first volume of the reports of the 
Silver Commission, created by joint resolution of Congress, August, 
1876. 

This commission was to consist of three Senators, appointed by the 
Senate ; three members of the House, appointed by the Speaker, and 
three experts to be selected by and associated with them. 

The commission, as organized, consisted of Senators John P. Jones, 
Lewis V. Bogy, and George 8. Boutwell; also Representatives Randall 
L. Gibson, George L. Willard, and Richard P. Bland. 

The three experts were Hon. William 8S. Groesbeck, of Ohio; Pro- 
fessor Francis Bowen, of Massachusetts; George M. Weston, of Maine, 







































They are extremely anxious for the retention of the metal of which the m, 
standard is cunmnanel when such metal is rising in value and prices are fq)),,° 
and exceedingly apprehensive of the evil and inconvenience which they predit; 
as sure to result from changing it. Whenever a fall in prices occurs throug), 
either a natural or artificial contraction in the value of money, they maint... 
that it is due to antecedent inflation and extravagance, or to overpr; oan 
through persistent and reckless industry. —_ 

If the contraction be natural, that it can not be helped; and if artificial. th», 
though it may inflict great temporary losses on the masses of the people, it = j 
be sure to result in their ultimate benefit,and they console the sufferers y; 
the comforting (?) assurance that such contraction is necessary in order to pea,), 
the lowest de of that “ hard-pan”’ whose foundations they have oa 
undermined Bagme a  | one of the metals, and upon which alone they 
claim that money, capital, and labor can ay and harmoniously rest. Bp); 
when the material composing the standard is falling in value and prices a, 
rising, they immediately discover that the maintenance of the value of the stana. 
ard is the all-important consideration, and that its material is of no importance. 
whatever, and should be at once changed to “ redress thesituation.”” A fer hay. 
ing reduced one of the metals to a commodity by depriving it of the money 
function, these theorists complacently point to the resulting fluctuations jn jj. 
value as a justification of the act producing them, and as a conclusive proof of 
the unfitness for money of the demonetized metal. 

* * * ’ . - ‘ 

If the world, or any considerable ps of it, should follow the teachings of 
this new school of economists, and discard one metal, and one-half of the aut... 
matic theory, it need not surprise them if the resulting financial and commercia) 
disasters should teach and enforce the policy of discarding the other half of the 
theory and the other metal, and of e lishing some system of money, however 
unscientific, under which all classes and interests could at least have an equal 
chance of protection. 


On page 46, some book, we read the following concerning the ‘« figt- 
money schoo}:’’ 


previously 


secretary They claim that every argument against investing with the money function a 
F a ‘ material not possessing intrinsic value is, when analyzed,an impeachment of 
These nine gentlemen were members of the Republican and Demo- | the integrity and ty of the people and of their fitness for self-government. 


cratic parties, but with singular fidelity to the trust, made extensive 
inquiries in the premises of their appointed duties, and submitted a 
report, which evidences the highest ability in comprehensive argument 
from fact statements, as also a most exhaustive inquiry in all the fields 
of information. 

Their statements make it clearly evident that the doctrines and teach- 
ings of the National party are essential to the welfare of the whole 
people. 

On page 66, volume 1, Reports of Silver Commission, we read that nine 
nations, with an estimated population of 768,944,456, have the so-called 
silver standard. 

That of these nine Russia and Austria have legal-tender paper 
money. 

On page 67, same volume, we read that there are fourteen nations, 
with an estimated population of 137,300,000, that have the so-called 
double standard of goid and silver. 

Of these Italy has legal-tender paper money, but substantially no 
metallic money in circulation, while of these fourteen Holland, France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, and Spain have either limited or entirely sus- 
pended the coinage of silver. 

Same page and book we read that there are seven nations, with an esti- 
mated population of 92,800,000, that have the so-called gold standard. 
This list of thirty nations does not include the United States, which 
to-day has a full or partial legal-tender money, with or without excep- 
tions, gold, silver, nickel, copper, amalgam, and paper. 

World’s stock of gold and silver, 1848, on page 7, same book, we read 
as follows: 

It is one of the common estimates that in 1848, the date of the California dis- 
coveries, the bullion value of the world’s stock of plate, coin, and bars was 


$2,800,000,000 in gold and $4,000,000,000 in silver, but of coin and bars alone 
$1,200,000,000 in gold and $2,200,000,000 in silver. The total production of gold 


and a claim that the regulation of the most important institution of civilization 
can be more safely remitted to the edicts of chance than to the guidance of hy- 
man wisdom. 

* * * That the failures of one age often become the established successes 
of the next. That every progressive movement of mankind has been tedious 
and toilsome, and has been accomplished only through trial, suffering, and the 
disappointment of repeated failures. 

That ae of this progress has been impeded by a sinister conservatism. 
which glori everything, even tyranny and stupidity, if hoary with age, and 
always seeks to rivet the needs of the present to the decaying and imperfect sys- 
os the past, and to deny to the human race the hopes and possibilitics of the 

uture. © 5 © 

That in most countries coin money has been sometimes supplemented and 
sometimes superseded by promises to pay coin, which were always broken 
when coin was demanded. 

That the next step in many countries has been a coinage maintained above its 
bullion value through limitation of quantity and the stamp of authority as in 
subsidiary silver coinages, and at the present time in the entire silver coinage in 
the states of the Latin Union. And that, since the success of this last step, in pre- 
serving, through limitation of quantity, a steadiness of money value above and 
wholly independent of intrinsic value has been assured, it would be presump- 
tuous to affirm that the same means may not furnish, without any intrinsic value 
whatever, a better and steadier money than the world has ever seen. 


INCREASING VOLUME—EFFECT. 


On page 49, same book, we read: 


Whenever gold and ailver prices have become adjusted to a given stock of those 
metals, an increase of that stock, other things remaining unchanged, wil! cause 
a rise, and a decrease will cause a fall, in prices. 

But undersuch conditions other things never do remain unchanged 

There are por causes, moral and material, which invariably operate, 
when money oaeains © volume, to moderate the rise in prices and to in- 
tensify their fall when it is decreasing. 

Hence, the fall in prices caused by a decreasing volume of money would be 
much grutes in degree than would be the rise caused by a proportionately in- 
creasing volume. 

Whenever it becomes apparent that prices are rising and money falling in 
value in consequence of an increase in its volume, the greatest activity takes 
place in exchanges and productiveenterprises. Every one becomes anxious |) 


i i i i i inducement to hoard money is 
and silver in the five years ending with 1856 was $950,000,000, being an in the advantages of rising markets. The a aleeaniiios 
of only 14 per cent. to the total stock, inclusive of plate, or of 28 per cent. to the | *®ken away, and consequently the d tion to hoard it anes z “ aa c 
stock in coins and bars. becomes exceedingly active, and for the very plain reason that there cou! 


no motive for holding or hoarding money when it is falling in value, while there 
would be the strongest possible motive ronmenging it for property, or f rth : 
labor which creates property, when pricesare rising, Under these circumstances 
labor comes into great demand and at remunerative wages. 
This results in not only increased production, but increased con- 
sumption. 
wants and expenditures of laborers increase with their earnings. 
Large enterprises, safe and unsafe, are at such times inaugurated by 
eager adventurers, and, as frequently as otherwise, upon insuflicieut 
ital. 
“On pages 49 and 50, same book, we read the most terrible indictment 
of the Republican party and its financial policy, from the administr 
tion of General Grant as President all along through the dark days and 
panic of 1873—“‘ Black Friday ’’—and up to the date of an increasing 
volume of m in circulation, its effect on general prices of labor and 
the products of labor. ; 
While discussing this feature of the money question by a system 0! 


In twenty-eight years (that is, 1848 to 1875) ending with 1875, the 
aggregate production of gold and silver was $4,582,500,000. 

By this report we find the sum of all productions of gold and silver, 
prior to 1875, in the world was $11,392,000,000, in coin, bullion, 
bars, plate, watch-cases, bad teeth, finger, ear, and rings, besides 
that employed in the arts and sciences in various ways. 

On pages 47 and 48, same book, we read as follows: 

The world has general’ y favored, theoretically, if not practically, the automatic 


metallic system, and ac justed its business to it. Some nationsadopted one metal 
as their standard, and some the other, and some adopted both. 

Those that adoptec both served as a balance-wheel to steady with exactness 
their relative value. * * * While some nations have changed their mone 
metal, or havir ~ had paper money, have a payments in one metal, 
the policy of a general demonetization of one of metals was first 
only about twenty years ago. About ten years later a formidabie 
was organized to fasten that policy upon the commercial world. 

This sew school of financial theo advocate the retention of metal as the 


tal 
Whenever new mines are discovered or old ones yield or promise 


“ to ‘ ; t always bear 
—e iene, tnatendl at ieee their product in accordance quotations from eminent authority, the reader mus eS 
With the nutomatie ery they advocate its Gertnats the regieteuen or mind that the ms value of . —— its multiples or parts, neve! 

absolu on either or both or changes, except exist and exist. 
limitation onlin abolition of the functions of one “t them si 


DECREASING VOLUME—ITS EFFECTS. 
At the Christiaa era the metallic money of the Roman Empire amounted to 


Oe the end of oe Hest eonterz, it had shrunk to less than $200,000,000. 


ever the interests of the creditor and income classes seem to be 

being impai-ed by an increase in the volume and decrease in the value of money. 
or, in other by a general rise in prices, the modern theorists are clamor- 
ous in double-standard countries for the demonetization of one of the money 


in the 
metals, and in single-standard countries for the shifting of the function Dysins Wiaperies = mest inary and baleful change took place '= © 
from the metal jbich proatiocs the sees dhe one Guat ynensiaes te bsadteibten condition of world. lation dwindled, and commerce, arts, wealth, ® 
dant supply. ” ai diappensed. ‘oe peepie were reduced by poverty and misery‘ 
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——_——————— 
conditions of serfdom and slavery. The disintegration of ‘ — ’ 

the mont S mostcomplete. The conditions of life were so hard, that individual and all others who depend on their labor for their daily bread against 

reifishness was the only thing consistent with the instinct of self-preservation. | * lingering misery more to be dreaded than the deathh danger that 

All public spirit, all generous emotions, all the noble aspirations of man shriy- | lurks in the treacherous fire-damp 

cled and disappe as the volume of money shrunk and prices fel). | 


Securities have already become so impaired through falling prices that loat 


History records no such disastrous transition as that from the Roman | *!¢ capital has fled affrighted from the newer : 


cd more sparse!yv settled sec- 
. ire to the Dark Ages. Varnous explanations have been given of tions of the country, and ac umulated in large amounts in the great financial 
Emp 3 : , “ - : centers where securities are more amp 
this entire breaking down of the framework of society, but it was cer- | The personal and property securities of individuals have generally ceased to 
tainly coincident with a shrinkage in the volume of money, which was = available, except at the highest rates of interest, or at ruinously low valua- 
also without historical parallel]. A ‘om can be borrowed reasil oni pon sect ties, a bonds which are 
The crumbling of institutions kept even step and pace with the | based on the unlimited tax-levying power of theG or upon the bonds 
shrinkage in the stock of money and the falling of prices. All other and stocks of first-class trunk lines of railroad corporations, whose freight and 
. . iat han th last have : . . fare rates are practically a tax upon the entire population and rees of the 
attendant circumstances than these last have occurred in other his- | yegions which they traverse and supply — _ » = 
torical periods unaccompanied and unfollowed by any such mighty | The competition among capitalists vo loan money on thes ' 
disasters. ties has become very keen, and such securities command ey at preee 


dentedly low rates 
These low and lowering rates of interest, instead of denotin 
and industrial prosperity, are a gauge of increasing prostration 


ng pr 


It is a suggestive coincidence that the first’ glimmer of light only came with 
the invention of bills of exchange and paper substitutes, through which the 
scanty stock of the precious metals was increased in efficiency. 

The foregoing solemn statements of eminent men accord with the 
voice of history and of experience as well, that when one-half of the 
money of a people, or nation, is destroyed, or taken out of cireulation, 
the remaining part must be in greatly increased demand, and corre- 
spondingly dear. In 1857 Germany demonetized gold, and the ‘‘ hard- 
pan ’’ advocates issued a formidable propaganda, on the discovering of 
gold in California and Australia, claiming that the productions of this 
precious metal (?) would soon become so abundant as to nearly lose 
its value for purposes of money. 


STEADINESS OF INCREASING VOLUME—ITS EFFECTS. 


On pages 51 and 52, same book, we read as follows: 


It is in a volume of money keeping even pace with advancing population and 
commerce, and in the resulting steadiness of prices, that the wholesome nutri- 
ment of a healthy vitality is to be found. The highest moral, intellectual, and 

sterial development of nations is promoted by the use of money unchanging 
in its value. : 7 
That kind of money, instead of being the oppressor, is one of the great instru- 
mentalities of commerce and industries, 




















Page 52: 
Steadiness in insures labor to all and exacts labor from all. Aa SE. BESCROW 
It gives ty to credit and stability and prosperity to business. On page 7 of the report of the Comptroller of the Currency, United 


It encourages large enterprises uiring time for their devclopment, and 
crowns with success,well-matured and carefully executed plans. 


It discourages purely speculative ventures, and especially those based upon 
isaster. 


It encourages actual transactions rather than gambling on future prices. 
It mens out justice to both debtor and creditor, and secures credit to those who 
it. 


States of America, 1879, we find the following statements, namely: 


During the following year it increased nearly seven hundred millions, reach- 
ing July 1, 1864, the sum of $1,815,781,.370. During the next nine months to the 
close of the war, April 1, 1865, the debt increased at the rate of about two mill- 
ions a day, or sixty millions a month, and for the five months next thereafter, 
at the rate of about three millions a day, or ninety millions a month, reaching 
its maximum on August 31, 1865 (see report of Secretary McCulloch, 1867, page 
4; also his report of 1868, page 41), at which date it amounted to $2,845,907,626 
(less cash in the Treasury, $88,218,055), and was composed of the following items : 


deserve 
It prevents capital from ing labor and labor from oppressing capital, 
and secures to each its of the fruits of industry and enterprise. . 

: Itsecures & interest for its use to the lenders of money, and a just 
share in the profits of uction to the borrower. 


It keeps up the between a mortgage and a deed. Funded debt (includes $1,258,000 Pacific Railroad bonds) ......... $1, 109,568,191 80 
It insures a moderate competence to the many rather than colossal fortunesto | Matured debt.. ..... seveees eoeneees eeteresereesusenosccsonensceees 1,503,020 69 
the few at the expense of the many. Temporary loan........... Pidlnicciavumactananetaiiietadnban seevre —-«:107, 148, 713 16 
Certificates of indebtedness .............. ; aes 85, 093, 000 00 

EFFECTS OF A DECREASING VOLUME OF MONEY, Five per cent. legal-tender notes...... .............00+ 33, 954, 230 00 

. Compound-interest legal-tender notes..................... : 217, 024, 160 00 

On page 53, same book, we read: Seven thicty notes : Slathiaiacndined pavedivandumabe 830, 000, 000 00 
While the volume of money is decreasing, even although very slowly, the | United States notes (legal-tenders) ........... : vee 433, 160, 569 00 
value of each unit of money is increasing in corresponding ratio and property | Fractional currency... a seenes sseees 26, 344, 742 51 
is falling in price. Suspended requisitions uncalled for oa 2,111,000 00 





Those who have contracted to pay money find that it is constantly becoming 
more difficult tomeet their engagements. The margins of securities melt rap- 
idly a and the confiscation by the creditor of the property on which they 
Te eedeennnttaa teats dnssureged ond be h f 

ve are u and stagnate because the cost o 
producing commodities to-day will not be covered by the prices obtainable for 
them to-morrow. Ex become sluggish, because those who have money 
will not part with it for either property or services beyond the requirements of 
actual current necessities, for obvious reason that money alone is increasing 
in value, while everything else is declining in price. 

This results in the witbicawel of money from the channels of circulation, and 
its it in great hoards, where it can exert no influence on prices. This 

of aa oe nature of things must continue and increase not 
only the king of its volume has actually ceased, but until capitalists 
are entirely satisfied that money lying idle on special deposit wi!! no longer af- 
ford them revenue, and that the lowest level of prices had been reached. 

It is this hoarding of money, when its volume shrinks, which causes a fall in 
prices greater than would be caused by the direct effect of a decrease in the stock 


Total...... 4 - alain iad sseseee 2, 845, 907, 626 56 


On page 8, same book, we find the following: 


This immense amount of temporary obligations was funded within the three 
years which followed the close of the war; and the skill and good judgment 
displayed in so doing can only be fully appreciated by those who are familiar 
with the difficulties and delicate conditions under which the work was accom- 
plished. 


The annual report of the Comptroller of the Currency, December 6, 
1880, page 51, states as follows: ° 


The following table exhibits the amount and kinds of outstanding paper cur- 
rency of the United States and of the national banks on August 31, 1865, when 
the public debt reached its maximum, and annually thereafter at the dates 
named, with the currency price of gold and the gold price of currency at the same 


dates: 





of money. I-tender note pk, a $452, 552, 912 
bee in shrinking volume becomes the paramount object of commerce in- Sepsenee wetee.. i a eaeane 7 402° 965 
ited cf He penetanen Senteempent. : na .. | Fractional currency........ inde alld caneettiinted ‘ 26, 344, 742 
the fraittch open apne ind aay poinese and Stee up its lifecurrents. Itis | Notes of national banks, including gold notes...............04 176 213, 956 
It foments strife between laborand other forms of capital, while itself, hidden AG ETOGALC.cccecceencecceeceseceeenees aaa . ane 685,515,574 


away in security, easges on both. 
It rewards close- lenders and filches from and bankrupts enterprising 


It circulates freely in the stock exchange, but avoids the labor exchange. 
It has in all ages been the worst enemy with which society has had to con- 


On pages 53.and 54, we read (this was in August, 1876, and reviewed 
continuing results of the panic of 1873): 
— and still continuing fall in the prices in the United States has proved 


to nearly every industrial ente . 
The bitter experience of the last few years bes been an expensive but most 


Now let us see how this Comptroller of the Currency can pervert facts, 
by comparing his report of 1879, page 7, with his report of 1880, page 51. 

In 1879 report he gives outstanding on August 31, 1865, page 7, as fol- 
lows: 
Five per cent, legal-tender notes........... ie pibiesnes $33, 954, 230 00 
Compound interest, legal-tender notes ienisdennaaneubaniaaiiins —— 217, 024, 160 00 
Seven-thirty notes. ................<-s-s0++ “ = ‘ . 830,000,000 00 
United States notes (legal-tenders)........... nevcsnesecesenages : 133, 160, 569 00 
Fractional currency ..........:00-.:.00ce-ceereee weenie 26, 344, 742 


z 


F 





: Total legal-tender notes... : ‘ ‘ . 1,540, 483, 701 51 

Ithas neither to invest in nor loan money on such) enter- . ; e = 

pues, 008 as has it pougt business men not to borrow for the In 1880 report, page 51, being for August 31, 1565: 
"ae or em. eat 
the few now being successfully prosecuted, the larger | Legal-tender notes...-............++- oi ; $432, 553, 912 
part are based on a y secured either by patents or excéfiional condi- | Old demand motes............---ee.ccceeeeeeererreeee ong, 2s 965 
tions, Fractional currency...........----+- sit “a : sereses 26 34 742 
bette business man has discovered that the less active and enterprising he isthe | Bank notes (nationa)).................. 176,213, 958 
sate manufacturer avoids loss by damping down furnace fires and slowing ee ee ; ; seed . 635,515,574 
The miners ascend from the dark and my depths of the mine with a scanty It will be perceived that the report of 1879 does not include $176 215,- 
piance called wages to find in a et household a gloom that is more | 955 of national-bank notes. Deduct this sum, then count the fractional 


eurrency and the 7.30 notes as legal-tender notes (see section 3590, page 
708, Title XX XIX, Legal Tender, of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States), and you will find that, by these reports, there were in circula- 
tion of United States paper money in 1865, $1,540,483,701.51; while 


They await with heroic fortitude and a sometimes impatient hope 
the advent of another Sir Humphrey Davy, with a lamp capable of 
shedding light on the cause of existing evils, and of protecting them 
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by the report of 1880 there were only, in August, 1865, $635,515,574; 
all told, less national-bank notes, $495,301,619. 

This showing does not take into consideration any gold or silver. 

On page 15 of the report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1879 



















condition of affairs; and, however desirable it may he 
about specie payment, an undue contraction of the currency by which 


to brin , 


a and production impaired is not the proper method of t business 


btaining 


that ; 
Be it resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Iowa,That we 


. : request Our 
the following table will be found, which shows the average value of the se alimentos es of relief aa 
gold dollar in legal-tender paper dollars, during the month of July in | lieve,isa addition to the present volume of currency of the country 
each year, from and including 1865 to and including 1878, also the | Resolved, That the secretary of state is hereby instructed to furnish each, 


our members of Congress with twenty-five copies of this resolution 
Approved, February 27, 1874. 
Now, let us see how the Congress of the United States treated jj, 
reasonable and humane request of the Iowa Republican Ley 


highest average market price of the articles named in Chicago same 
month and same year, for each of said months and years. 
























. | ; ra Rs islature j; 
Year. Gold. Wheat. | Corn. | Oats. Rye. | Pork. 1874. The Comptroller of the Currency, in his report of 1880, os A 
—— a — | states that in 1874, January 1, the aggregate legal-tender notes, old qo. 
| Per bbl. | mand notes, fractional currency, notes of national banks, including gold 
142.1) $115 | 973 | 55 | 70 $31 09 | notes, was as follows: coal 
157.6) 1 25 | 60} 32} | 72 | 32 50 , 
139.4 | 211 834 | 694 12 | DA OD | TANUATY 1, 1B74......00..nevrerserreervessesserensneneenstarsesnsnesssesereverssnsesenscssressesees STTT, BTL Q67 
142.7; 220 923 | 694 1 60 20°00 | January 1, 187.............00-..ccrsorereessererssevesssensserseserenesrseeteseseerseseseesseseee 782591 16s 
136.1 | 1 39 97 | 71 | =110 S375 | JANUARY 1, 1876...........0ccrrescserssssersneserserecvereverserssssersensesesserrsensssessssseeee, 762, 523, 699 
116.8| 131) 93 53 88 BO 5O | January 1, 1877........0eeeerewereensseseneeensnssnenensnssnnsnenneaneneeeecseneceseces sen 714; 064. 358 
112.4; 129 534 50} 90 15 00 | January 1, 1878...... seese 689, 443 999 
14.3) 132 423 23 | 60} 16 OO | JamUATy 1, 1BTD.......00..rcrseverreeevenersresnenssnsscesonsnnsssesreresseseessesstenesessecss... 636, 642 Big 
nz ; mi | | = 1 = . > By this table on page 51, report of 1880, there is shown to have heey 
114.8 1 285 | 764 | 55} 1 os = ~ a reduction of ree . se 
121) 1.) 48 Add this sum to the profound statement of the Iowa Legislature jy 
asl i | a | ai > 13 50 | 1874, “about (?) two hundred and fifty millions contraction’ prior 





Wheat was highest May, 1867—$2.85 per bushel. 
Corn was hi fest November, 1864—31.40 per bushel. 

Oats was highest June, 1867—90 cents per bushel. 

Rye was highest April, 1868—$1.87 per bushel. 

Barley was highest March, 1868-$2.55 r bushel. : 
Pork was lowest December, 1878—$6.02} per barrel. 


The Inter-Ocean, of Chicago, in its issue of July 20, 1878, editorially 
states as follows: 


£ The anti nback papers of this city are in the habit of stating, every now 

and then, the volume of currency has been but yg Beng ee and that 

the amount per capita in 1865 and 1878 varied very little ng Sous $14 to $15. 

¢ Inter-Ocean has taken occasicn at various times to refute assertion, and, 

n doing so, has given aqenes that can not be succesfully disputed. We ae 

below a table compiled from official sources. We have added the year 1877, and 
also the population and the amount per capita to the table: 


and you have “‘ about (?) $345,948,281,”’ by this showing from the stana. 
point of Republican official integrity. 

On page 15 of the Comptroller’s report of 1879 he gives the value 
of the gold dollar in “‘legal-tender paper dollars’’ for each year from 
1864 te 1879. (See page 22.) 

WELLER'S FORMULA OF FIGURES. 

We see that volume of money in circulation determines the commer. 
cial value or purchasing power of each ‘‘unit,’’ or dollar. This be- 
ing true, let us inquire what benefit increased volume of money would 
be to the producers of wealth (for labor produces all wealth except 
that which, ‘‘the first great cause,’’ God grants); the farmer, me. 
chanic, artisan, wage-worker, to those wo have ‘nothing to sell" (?)— 
except labor. 

Grant me Beecher-bread-and-no-butter price—$1 per day; 75 cents 
of this to provide-a home, and feed, clothe, and educate the children 








: | 
Year. | Currency. | Population. | AmonmePer | and help Christianize society by building school-houses, pay taxes, rec 
of ai reation, contribute to charities, and pay the paiaieter, &e. Ihave left, as 
a mathematical proposition, just 25 cents with which to buy my home 
BBB. cccecevsseviersecesomnscovecevecsvencescssamvested OSE ven aoe | —— | = = pay interest on my indebtedness, cancel mortgages and notes, and my 
«| 1,380, 414, 677 36, 269; 502 | 36 68 | annual share of the State and national bonds and interest thereon. 
oe =e 37, a = = Now, if by reducing—contracting—the volume of money in circula- 
ne on aoe S71 is op | tion so that 50 cents will buy as much asa dollar would (and that is 
244,74 39, 750, 073 18 47| “‘hard-pan,”’ “‘specie basis,”’ resumption argument), why should I 
so 748 Se us i; {5 | Complain that my wages are reduced from $1 to 50 cents per day? |! 
031'589 | 43,550,756 17 89 | there is no just cause of complaint, why complain if the volume of 
176,250 | 44,896, 705 17 33 | money is reduced (contracted) so that 25 cents will buy as much as 5) 
i ane Sata ss S cents? Or to 12} cents per day, it buying as much in the market as 





-the 25 cents formerly did ? 

Let us look at this matter a little. Why, if it makes no difference 
should any one complain at having free coi of silver, thus increas- 
ing the volume of money in circulation until $2 will buy no more than 
$1 formerly? Or to $4 per day for the ordinary wage-worker, it buy- 
ing no more because of its cheapness (?) than the $1 or $2 at the former 
status of money matters? If sauce for the goose should be sometimes 
sauce for the gander—the rule working both ways occasionally—who 
should object ? 

I do, broadly and emphatically! I am a laboring man, a producer, 
a tax-payer, have a family of children I wish to educate, and provide 
them with a little surplus cash to start out in life with, and desire to 
build a better house, to contribute to public enterprises and public 
charities, which I can not do if all the cash net of my life’s labors goes to 
pay interest to my cash creditors and the State and nation’s bond cred: 
itors. So I desire a condition of things as to money matters that I can, 
with a given outlay of effort in a given time, lay by for my creditors 
and the nation’s creditors the greatest possible sum of “ legal-tender 
dollars,’’ ‘‘ lawful money,’’ with which to cancel all my money obligs- 
tions, thus wanplng, lates out, pu it by for the purpose named. 

Be it remem ever that the legal, debt-paying value of money 
never changes, except to exist and not exist. The legal debt-paying 
properties—the property imparted by the law-making power that cre- 
ates money—never fluctuates; it is stationary, year in and out. 

PROPOSITION DEMONSTRATED. 


'. The currency included in the above amounts prises demand and one and 
two year Treasu acts authorized by the actsof December 27,1857, December 
17, 1860, and March 2, 13861; temporary ten-day loan and one-year certificates of 
indebtedness; Treasury notes payable in two years and sixty days; 7.30 three- 
ear notes; compound-interest notes, 3 per cent. certificates ; non-interest-bear- 
ng demand and legal tender notes; fractional currency; State bank notes, and 
national-bank notes. 
| The bulk of these issues were made legal-tender by the Government, but that 
o ic was not indispensable to constitute them of the money vol- 
ume; for, was that necessary,then State bank and national-bank issues could 
not be counted as part of the currency, these never having been made legal tend- 


ers. 
{ We are prepared to prove, however, that all the above issues were ange 
as currency,and went to make up the volume of circulating medium. The 
7.30 three-year notes, whose circulation as currency is most scouted, were out- 
standing on the Ist of September, 1865, to the amount of $830,000,000, every dollar 
of which was legal-tender for its face value under the terms of the law “to the 
same extentas United States notes.”’ 

f We have not the space or time now to dwell upon this part of the question 
but we again state that these notes were emplo: as currency, as can be proved 
by the very highest authority. 

® It is,in our opinion, the highest of folly for the opponents of the so-called Na- 
tional party to deny facts so well established as is that of the contraction of the 
currency. If that party can not be defeated by a fair and honest statement 
the truth, then it had better be allowed to win. 


The Fifteenth General Assembly of Iowa, in 1874, had for its gov- 
ernor Cyrus C. Carpenter, and Joseph Dysart as liew r. 
That Legislature, Republican in every department, passed the-follow- 
ing joint resolutions, published with the “‘ private and local laws’’ of 
the State at that session, at page 83, and in the house , com- 
mencing on page 225. In the session laws it appears as “‘joint resolu- 


: ; : : Wages day. Cost of living, &c. Sum left. 
tion No. 14, for increase of currency,’’ and is entitled: a a | ee 
Joint resolution memorializing Congress for an increase of the currency of the 
™ country. $1 00 $0 75 os 
Whereas the real and y of the has increased nearly 50 374 oat 
erased ans mage seas mae z a s 
n u! same time, w currency ' 
has been contracted about $250,000,000; and 2 00 150 ‘= 
Whereas we believe the amount of currency in the country, and in 400 3 00 


the Northwest, is inadequate to carry on the exchanges necessary for a ithy . ——_— 
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I do not care to more than $4 per day for wage-workers and 
mechanics, lest the ple on should precipitate some ‘‘ ven- 
erable’? (?), ‘meek, and lowly follower’’ (?) with gray hairs sorrowing 
into an untimely grave. 

Mortgaged home, $1,000. ee 


Year's work. {Yearly interest. Days needed. 











$100 Te ccd. 
100 | 400 
” A 100 313 100 800 
064 100 313 100 | 1,600 
03} 100 313 100 | 3, 200 
50 100 313 100 200 
10 100 313 100 100 


— 
Thus we see that, $1 per day and 25 cents ‘‘left,’’ it takes 400 days 
to pay the interest, for interest and debt—national, State, and indi- 
‘dual—must be paid out of “‘sum left’’ after cost of living is paid. 
This case, it taking 400 days to pay the interest and there being but 
313 work days in a year, the debtor finds himself “‘short’’ 87 days. 
This is deferred by ‘‘ credit note.’’ But the next turn of the thumb- 
screws of contraction finds him short 487 days, which means credit gone 
for a chattel-mortgage substitute. 
. The next turn toward “‘hard-pan’’ finds the debtor ‘‘short’’ 1,287 
days. This means a mortgage on everything, as well present as future. 
« The next turn reaches out to ‘‘specie basis’’ and ‘‘resumption,’’ and 
the court of last resort—the high sheriff (?)—bids the debtor go! in the 
name of law, good order, and the Christian teachings of the nineteenth 
century, out into God’s land, if he can find any that monopolists have 
not gobbled; or go, as the tramp, branded by law. 
of the up-turn to $2 per day, the ‘‘sum left’’ at this price, he 
interest with 200 days’ work, and has 113 left to work for 
ife, babies, home, improvement, with something to spare to pay the 
incipal of debt. 
up-turn to $4 per day he pays his interest with 100 days’ 
213 left to apply for God, home, and humanity. 
i the debt honestly paid, the mortgage canceled, hopes 
children gay, hearthstone loves brightened, fam- 
society built up—a better citizen—a man. 
reform possible that an intelligent, humane, Christian 
whole world in the light of and in accord with true, 
y should, could, or would conscientiously advocate. 
Legislature in 1874 by joint resolution requested Congress 
contraction; yet Congress, by act of June 20, 1874, sec- 
343, volume 18, page 123, by ‘‘ Be it enacted,’’ gave per- 


sapeeEnete 
alte: 


fell 
tie 


mission to national banks to retire their circulation and withdraw their 

bonds by covering into the Treasury legal-tender notes. 

, Sac. 4. That any association organized under this act, or any of the acts of 

which this isan amendment, Comming $e withdraw its circulating notes, in whole 

~h ot ae, See the 7 of lawful money with the Treasurer of the 

United States in sums of not less than $9,000, take upthe bonds which said asso- 
the Treasurer for the security of such circulating 


ciation has on — with 

notes, which shall be assigned to the bank in the manner specified in the 
nineteenth section of the national-bank act; and the outstanding notes of said 
association, to an amount equal to the legal-tender notes deposited, shall be re- 
deemed at the Treasury of United States, and destroyed as now provided 


Under this “‘ Be it enacted’’ the banks retired millions, as shown by 

Comptroller’s report, page 51, 1880; property passed into the hands 
of the wealthy. In January 14, 1875, they secured the passage of 
another ‘‘Be it enacted,’’ which enabled them, at the proper time, to 


F 


issue more , bring on a business boom, so that they might un- 
load their plunder, from labor at an enormous profit 
Law of January 14, 1875, quoted: 


Szc. 3. That section 5177 of the Revised Statutes, limiting the aggregate amount 
of notes of national banking associa : 4 


Seach enfin of tions, be, and is hereby, repealed; 
and each ing eaeadotion may increase its a pin ac- 
cordance with existing law withou respect to said aggrega’ t; and new 
banking associations may pe engnmiacd in accordance with existing law, with- 
eed eeenaee eres; and the provisions of law for the withdrawal 


~~ currency among the several States and Ter- 
And whenever, and so often, ascirculating notes shall be issued to any such 


its capital or circulating notes, or so newly or- 
shall be duty of Secretary of the Treasury to redeem 
States notes in excess only of $300,000,000, to the amount 
sum of national-bank notesso issued to any such banking as- 

and tocontinue such redemption as such circulating notes 


i 


are issued, until there shall be outstanding the sum of $300,000,000 of such legal- 
tender United States notes, and no more. And on and after the Ist day of 
States Treasury shall redeem, in coin, United 


, on their presentation for redemption 
the United States in the city of New 
to enablethe Secretary of the Treasury 


4 
: 
f 
F 
: 
E 


if 
i 
(: 


is prepare and provide for the redemption in this act authorized or required, he 
ont to use any surplus revenues, from time to time. in the Treasury 
in cin ethene appropriated, andto irsue, and d of, at not lessthan par, 
aa either ceamrigtions of bende o the United States described in the 
ing of per g any! =} 1870, entitled ‘“‘An act to authorize the refund- 
the the debt,” ualities, privileges, and exemptions, to 

extent necessary to carry this act full effect,and to use the proceeds 
aveet the purposes aforesaid. And all provisions of law inconsistent with 

of act are hereby repealed. 
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An increase of the volume of money and currency under this ‘‘ 
enacted’’ began about 1880 

_On page 11 of Comptroller’s report, 1880, he states that the amount 
of coin and currency in the conntry on January 1, 1879, was $1,055, - 


De <6 
oe 1U 


396,619. On the same page, in same table, that thé amount Novem- 
ber 1, 1880, was $1,302,798,480. This showing gives an increase since 
January 1, 1879, to November 1, 1880, of $247,441,861. 

This does not consider silver certificates, increase of national-bank 
notes, importations, mining and minting of gold and silver and copper 
and nickel and tin and zine into money since November 1, 1880, oi 
which many millions have been added to the money and currency vol- 
ume since above date, as see Comptroller's and Secretary’s reports of 
1881. 

All the business boom this country has had in the last three years to 
speak of has come because of an addition to the money volume, coupled 
with the fact that John Sherman, prior to 1879, ordered, without au- 
thority of law, that greenbacks or Treasury notes should be received at 
par, same as gold, in payment of duties on imports. 

John Sherman, in his report as Secretary of the Treasury, in 1880, 
page 13, states: 

While no distinction as to value ia made between coin 


transactions, a marked preference is shown for notes 
convenience in counting and carrying. 


and notes in business 
owing to their superior 


There is no law to-day authorizing the receipt of United States notes 
for duties on imports any more than there was on Black Friday. 

There is no specie resumption to-day any more than when the credit- 
strengthening act of March, 1869, was passed for him who has less than 

50. . 

The public faith of the United States was pledged in 1869 by solemn 
act of Congress to resume specie payments in 1869. Has that faith been 
kept ? 

The public faith was pledged by act of June 3, 1864, that not more 
than $300,000,000 of national-bank notes should be issued under that 
act, but this faith was broken by the act of January 14, 1875, that re- 
pealed the limit, and permitted any existing national banking associa- 
tion to increase its circulating notes without respect to said aggregate 
limit. 

The public faith of the United States was pledged by act of June 30, 
1864, that not more than $400,000,000 of United States notes (save 
$50,000,000 to redeem temporary obligations, temporarily required) 
should ever be issued, nor should any such notes issued under that act 
be used to redeem national-bank notes; yet this faith pledged has been 
broken. 

The public faith of the United States was pledged in 1873 that the 
silver dollar of the United States containing 420.9 grains, fine silver 
should be a dollarand a legal tender in payment of any sum of debt not 
exceeding $5; but this faith and pledge were broken by the act of July 
22, 1876. 

So I could relate scores of instances in which Congress has pledged 
the faith of the. United States to the execution of certain matters in 
which many citizens of the United States thereunder had entered, but 
which were blotted out by a repeal of the law creating the conditions, 
matters, and opportunities, and no hue-and-cry was even raised that 
Congress had been a party to a repudiation of plighted faith, Why? 
Because Congress has no power to repudiate; because no act of a Con- 
gress of to-day can be so solemnly made, plighting the public faith to 
anything, or its execution in the future, that the same or a future Con- 
gress has not the constitutional, legal, and equitable right to repeal, and 
that without reference to what may have beendone under a former act 
or law. 

This idea was clearly set forth in the opinion of the United States 
Supreme Court, 12 Wallace, pages 548 and 549, being the majority opin- 
ion of said court, which reads as follows on that point: 

No one ever doubted that a debt of $1,000, contracted before 1834, could be paid 
by one hundred eagles ($1,000) coined after that year, though they contained no 
more gold than ninety-four eagles ($940) such as were coined when the contract 
was made and this not because of the intrinsic value of the coin, but because of 
its legal value. 

Same book, page 549, the United States Supreme Court states: 


Every contract for the payment of money, simply, is necessarily subject to the 
constitutional power of the Government over the currency, whatever that power 
may be, and the obligation of the parties is, therefore assumed with reference to 
thatpower. Noristhissingular. A covenant for quiet enjoyment is not broken, 
nor isits obligation impaired by the (we the people) Government's taking the lanp 
granted in virtue of its right of eminent domain. 

Congress has ever exercised the right to make and unmakea law, with- 
out reference to previous solemn enactments of the same or another Con- 
gress; and such laws have been sustained by the high courts as within 
the high prerogatives of the constitutional powers of Congress so to do 
at its pleasure. 

This being true, and the high courts have ever so decided, then every 
bond of the United States, whether due or not, is payable at the pleas- 
ure of the Government (Congress and the Executive as agents) in any 
material (money) that Congress may declare te be money and a legal 
tender. é 

By the terms of existing law they all are payable in gold dollars. 
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By the terms of existing law they all are payable in standard silver 

dollars. 
3y the terms of existing law they are all payable in United States 
(legal-tender paper) dollars. 

The volume of dollars in circulation is too small. 

The McPherson bill so states in a straightforward, diplomatic way, 
and proposes to remedy the evil by a greater evil. 

The Dingley bill so states in a Wall-street way, but preposes to remedy 
the difficulty at the expense of the people—the Government—and to the 
increased benefit of the infernal shylocks that feed and fatten as labor 
becomes impoverished by shylock usurpations. 

The bankruptcies of the business of the country unmistakably de- 
clare that the volume of money is too small and are appealingly im- 
ploring Congress for relief, but unwisely for needed relief by methods 
wholly wrong. 

Can any one tel! me why the owner of silver bullion, ‘‘ fit for coinage 
purposes,’’ should not be permitted to have it coined into standard 
dollars at the proper expense of the owner, as under the law of 1837 
it could be (all the bullion he or they might possess), he being com- 
pelled to take the coined dollars away and get rid of them as best he 
may, except for the reason that such a rule of law or permission 
under the law would increase the volume of money, and thus increase 
the value of labor measured in these dollars, the values of the products 
of labor measured in these dollars and others that might exist to swell 
the aggregate volume of dollars, the values of lands and their enforce- 
ments by labor? Also decrease the values of mortgages, stocks, and 
bonds measured in these ‘‘units’’ called dollars. 

To-day the money-monger feeds his fast horses on cheap oats, his 
blooded stock on cheap corn and hay; eats sirloin steak, lean ham, and 
quail; drinks champagne, mint juleps, and mocha; sleeps luxuriously 
on an inverted hair mattress, patented wire, or swan’s-down couch; 
smokes Connecticut seed-leaf, Havana filled, superb triple X cigars; 
attires daily in silks, fine linen, and broadcloth; domiciles in a palace 
wrought into existence by labor, and commands labor to supplement 
his luxurious desires by adorning his palace with the choicest produc- 
tions of art and science. 

To-day labor, that creates all wealth except that granted by the “‘ first 
Great Cause least understood,’’ is wallowing in the mire of hope, oft- 
times proving a ‘‘Sodom’s apple,’’ or drinking in the desperation of 
strikes, riots, or dynamite, or abandoned to the stolidity of ‘‘ don’t 
care.’’ 

To-day, the honest advocates of labor’s rights in many instances are 
seeking to remedy the wrongs that the producing forces of our people 
are suffering under and from by extolling the merits of any and every- 
thing as a catholicon, except the right thing, a proper adjustment of 
the money question nationally. 

I aver that there is but one strict criterion by which to determine the 
volume of money adequate to the proper business necessities of our peo- 
ple. First inquire the net income of wealth to the people of our na- 
tion in the aggregate, say for a period of ten years; then divide this re- 
sult into ten equal parts, each part to represent the net increase for 
each year; and this last sum to represent the percentage per annum in- 
crease net on the sum of wealth each year found to exist; then inquire 
the prime factors producing such accretion. If we so do, the statistics 
furnished by reputable statisticians being brought to our aid, I aver 
we will find the following for the last twenty years: Rate of net in- 
crease of wealth less than 3 per cent. per annum average (say 3 per 
cent for easy reckoning). Now comes the question, who or what pro- 
duces this wealth? We know that the blessings of God, scattered on 
every hand munificently, even to seeming profligacy in many places, 
as sunlight, water, soil, &c., is one of the first great factors in the pro- 
duction of wealth. 

Labor is another great factor. 

Money as an auxiliary in the production of wealth is the third. 

These three—-God’s gifts, labor, and money—are the only prime fac- 
tors in the creation of wealth. 

Each of these three should receive a just and equitable part of the 
whole. 

Now, let us make such division: 

Give to God, in charities and the upbuilding of humanity in all 
wise ways and by the use of all wise means, say, one-third partor 1 per 


cent. 

Give to labor 1 per cent. 

Give the money-lender 1 per cent. 

These three equal the whole. 

A whole can not be made of less or more than all its proper parts. 

But money from the hands of the lender to the borrower is to-day 
gathering from 3 to 48 per cent. per annum—say a general average of 
10 percent. perannum. Thisis7 percent. perannum more than God’s 
gratis gifts, labor and money together, produce net each year. 

This true, it is certain the money-lenders are by such rates absorb- 
ing each year not only all the net increase of wealth produced by the 
forces mentioned but must so absorb of the principal, and would long 
ago have had under their control and tyrannical dominion all of labor. 
lands, tenements, money, and the blessings of God (freely granted) 


| away from the mint and 
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which they could clutch in the grasp of infernal greed of gain }yy; ¢ : 
the wonderful blessings (?) of bankruptcies, embezzlements, and des.) 
cations, supplemented by the scythe of time and statutes of limitatio, 
that take frequently the acquisitions of years by usury and strike. 
jubilee balance in setting the debtors free. ' 

This condition declares the volume of currency too smal 

There are three constitutional methods to blot out this aw) .;; 
of usury. 

First. By a constitutional amendment making ita high crime {oy ay, 
person, by himself or another, directly or indirectly, to bargain {o, , 
receive for the use of money a greater rate than 1 per cent. pel an- 
num. This is not practicable under existing conditions of public sent). 
ment on the right to skin by usury. 

Second. By exercising the high prerogatives with which the Const. 
tution has endowed Congress, judicially affirmed by the United States 
Supreme Court, to create, and by proper, wise, and patriotic met}. 
ods put, in course of time, into circulation such a volume of money as 
that by the law of supply and demand—the general supply so equal- 
ing the demand—the rate of interest in the general aggregate would not 
in the jurisdiction of our Government exceed 1 per cent. per annum. 
This method is not likely to be adopted, for the money-lenders of the 
world would combine all their most potential forces to destroy any 
government by war or otherwise which might so attempt to de. 
throne them and thus “ bring down the rate of usance here with us iy 
Venice.”’ 

Third. Authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to create such a 
volume of full legal-tender United States dollars—being in addition to 
the possible volume of metal money with coinage of silver on the same 
basis as gold—as will supply the demand of each person able to give 
unquestioned real security for its repayment at the stipulated date. 
with interest and liquidated damages mentioned to cover all contin- 
gent costs of enforced collection, and loan the same through the agency 
of the executive of each State and by him through the agency of some 
proper county official to such of the people—the Government in part— 
as may desire to so borrow, having such unquestionable security to give 
for its prompt repayment, and at the stable, universal rate of 1 per cent. 
perannum. This method is not likely to be adopted, for I am certain 
that the money-lenders, stock-dealers, and money-security venders 
would ‘‘ obgect,’’ and under the rules of Congressional practice such ‘‘ ob- 
jection’’ would be declared good and valid and would obtain. 

What are we to do? The great Northwest, the West, Southwest, and 
South, with their more than abundant natural resources, with millions 
of intelligent, energetic people, are suffering from a dearth of money 
volume. Weare in the hands of the money-lender; seven-tenths of our 
wealth-producing ibilities are as though dead, because of a scarcity 
of money with which to mobilize the industries and render possible to 
consume all productions. 

The money-lenders, watered-stock brokers, and security venders— 
speculators—are as 3 per cent., while the wealth producers are as 97 per 
cent. 

The free coinage of silver would aid very much, and I aver that the 
silver dollar is pre-eminently a domestic dollar. 

Who will pretend for a moment, if the coinage of silver was placed on 
the same footing as that of gold, that the market value of the silver 
that enters into the makeup of the “‘ standard dollars ’’ would be less 
than the market value of the gold that enters into the makeup of a 
gold dollar? I answer, no sensible, honestman. For the moment that 
free coinage of silver into dollars, present standard, was the law, every 
owner and holder of silver bullion fit for coinage purposes would say, 
I now have a market price established in free coinage, and will not sell 
my bullion for less than I can get at the mints in standard, full legal- 
tender at par with gold dollars; and, as with gold, I will take them 
get rid of them as best I can as money, and 
thus save the Treasury its present burden—under a false and malicious 
policy—from the necessity of enlarged appropriations for more vault 
room to keép such additions to the ‘‘ money’ volume ”’ from the people. 

There are those who advocate putting into the silver dollar sufficient 
to make it an honest dollar, worth a dollar, intrinsically equal to the 
cneant wisely and cally solved th ion of dif 

in 1834 wi ti solv e question of dif- 
quae waa the ausieoh aco of bulli ion metal in the gold and 
silver dollar by passing an act that the gold dollar coined after that date 
should contain 6 per cent. less of gold metal than those coined prior to 
that date. The well knew that the bullion value of the met«! 
entering into the makeup of a metal legal-tender dollar should alway 8 
be less, and materially less, than the legal value of the dollar so mace. 

Why not have this learn wisdom from the statesmen of our 
country and a law taking 6 per cent. out of the coinage of «1! gold 
dollars after this date and thus serve the ‘‘ king’”’ gold dollar as 
Christ served Zaccheus of olden time, before he would permit equal!) 
of social relations? 4 

The proposition is renewed to have a commission go to the kingdon's 
of other nations and secure an international standard of gold and si!ver 
money. The bare tion is a declaration that there is no mone! 
of the world.”” But the foolishness of the propositions is made mo~' 
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spparent “when we consider the character of these other governments, 
and discover that theirsystem of government is wholly inimical to ours. 
Theirs is the one-man rule by right divine, a monarchy orsemi-monarchy ; 
ours, in theory at least, is a government of, by, and for the people. 

\ Therefore these things and conditions that would build up a mon- 
archy and make it strong—in money matters more especially than 
anything else—would make our Government as a government of, by, 
and for the le, weak; and if persistently pursued without serious 
hindrance, would drive us intoa monarchy. That which would make 
oar Government of, by, and forthe people, strong in peace or war, strong 





has been shown by the evidence taken before the Committee on Payment of 
Pensions, Bounty,and Back Pay, was lobbied through Congress by the hired 
counsel of a pension attorney in Washington. This Senate bill has had a re- 
markable history. The general provisions of it originated at the last session of 
Congress in the committee mentioned, and first passed the House as an amend- 
ment on the pension appropriation bill of that session. Under the rules of the 
Senate this amendment was stricken out At this stace the pension attorneys 
began their work. By some means they succeeded in getting the subcommittee 
of appropriations to send tothe Secretary of the Interior the various bills intro- 
duced in the two Houses on this subject and to ask hisopinion uponthem. By 
a curious coincidence, about the same time, the paid counsel of the pension at- 
torneys appeared before the Secretary to discuss the character of the pension 
attorney fee bill that Congress should adopt. 






































































ae . . : J It so happens that the bill sent by the Secretary of the Interior to the commit- 
in patriotism to principles, strong in general prosperity, would as surely tees of the two Houses is the same bill agreed on in the conference committees 
weaken every government inimical to ours. of the two Houses, the effect of which permitted an increase of fees in all cases 


To make our Government weak in love of principles, patriotism, and 

rosperity—and I aver that unwise handling or dealing with the money 
question will have and irresistibly have more to do with such condi- 
tions than all other questions of state importance combined—then we 
shall have created conditions that will breed nihilism, communism, so- 
calism, and agrarianism; also strikes, riots, and lockouts; but also lay 
proad, deep, and certain a field for dynamite and the dynamiter. We 
are certainly approaching the dread and awful time when science in the 
hands of ignorance, superstition, and outraged right wi!! solve this la- 
por-capital and money-capital problem, unless it be sooner solved by 
the wisdom, patriotism, and virtues of our national lawmakers in the 
interest of justice, equity, and humanity. 

I here aver that the conditions of the people of a nation keep even 
step and pace with the volume of money per capita; with a large de- 
crease in the volume of money per capita within the jurisdiction of any 
government, that population, commerce, arts, wealth, science, and true 
freedom will in exact ratio disappear; also, that all public spirit, all 
generous emotions, all the noble aspirations of man will shrivel and 
disappear until the conditions of life will become universally so hard 
that individual selfishness will be the only thing consistent with the 
instinct of self-preservation; and that this will occur as the volume of 
money shrinks and as prices thereunder must necessarily fall. 

Here let me pointedly inquire of the ministry of the church of that 
Christ who lashed the money-changers out of his temple because they 
had made of it a den of thieves, as well of the humanitarian and philan- 
thropist, also the business and producing forces of our social and civil 
society as to-day existing, how long can you afford to indorse the ex- 
isting financial system, which I declare to be of more than national im- 
portance, fraught with the weal or woe of uncounted millions; yea, 
millions unborn, whose welfare both in time and beyond depends on 
the wisdom of your every word and deed, becoming as they do a part 
of the woof or warp of the fabrics of life’s phases here and perchance 
hereafter ? 

’ How long can you afford to shut your eyes, your ears, your under- 

i your very soul, to the great truths involved in a wise con- 
stitutional and patriotic solution practically of this financial question ? 
It is not an easy matter to get religion on an empty stomach, or live 
it in the fullness and richness of possibilities while the toil-broken back 
is covered scantily with the coarsest of garb; the home—place where 
wife and children stay—is desolate of those products of toil that make 
ita pleasure to designate it as ‘‘our home;’’ or while crucifying cir- 
be patting juba on the spinal column of our richest 

with the flax-hackle of adversity and disaster. 

few days that any of us can stay on the shores of time, with the 
fact that each of us will soon have to go down into the grave to rot and 
stink like other paupers, coupled with the fact that none of us can 
take with us gains our greed has won, that made others so poor indeed, 
and the other great fact that we must leave to our children and cbil- 
dren’s children the heritage as a legacy—the very government we help 
to create, which, as we wisely or unwisely do, will bless or curse them, 
should inspire each of us to seek the best good of the many by wise 
legislation, than of the few of whom our children and their chil- 
dren may not be. 


from $10 to $25, and operated retroactively, so as to cover all cases then pending, 
as well as those to be filed thereafter, and in a very large class of cases permit- 
ted new contracts to be filed for $25 in cases in which the full fee under the law 
had been already paid. It also madethe Government an agent tocollect unpaid 
fees in cases already allowed years ago. There were some 300,000 cases pending 
at the time the law passed, which, at $15, makes $4,500,000 taken by an act of 
Congress from the pension claimants, to say nothing of a class of casesin which 
a fee of $25 is allowed after the full fee under existing laws had once been paid: 

Another remarkable coincidence is that at the very time this bill was in con- 
ference the attorney who employed counsel to secure the passage of that act was 
negotiating for and did purchase the business of another firm of attorneys, con- 
trolling about 40,000 claims, with the full knowledge of the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, the attorney who sold being in utter ignorance of the existence 
of this proposed legislation. It isa remarkable fact also that while the Secre- 
tary of the Interior voluntarily assumed, under oath, the paternity and respon- 
sibility for the operation and effect of this act, it was equally apparent that he 
did not understand its operations in at least one important particular, thus leav- 
ing the inference that this section of the bill at least did not originate with him; 
and, as it operated in the very highest degree for the benefit of the pension at- 
torneys and against both pension claimants and the Government, it is fair td 
assume it originated with its beneficiaries under it, while, perhaps, nine-tenthg 
of Congress did not know that there was such a law. 

These facts being developed at this session, the House again passed the bill 
passed at its last session, so modified as to correct the act of July 4, 1884, as far 
as it was possible, it being put in as an amendment tothe House pension appro- 
priation bill. But, shocked at the developmenis touching the ge of the 
act of July 4, 1884, the Senate incorporated the pereeree of the aoe amend- 
ment in a separate bill and passed it, and it is this bill, it is this Senate bill, that 
the House defeated the consideration of yesterday and sent to the Calendar to 
die. - 

. . . . ‘ 

Mr. Speaker, it is a shame that the truth of this article can not be 
questioned. Ona former day of the present session, I tried to induce 
this House to repeal the act of July 4, 1884, and to correct the wrongs 
inflicted upon pension claimants by that act as far as could be done by, 
its repeal and by new legislation. Inexplicably to me, unless it be 
attributed to a want of information touching either the repealing act 
or the act sought to be repealed, I was antagonized by dilatory motions 
until many members friendly to the bill, but deeply interested in other 
important legislation then pressing upon the attention of the House? 
were induced to deny the subject consideration and the repealing act 
was sent to the Calendar to die. We are now in the closing hours of 
the session, without time to consider with anything like deliberation 
bills appropriating millions of money. It is profitless to criticise now 
this character of legislation or the reasons that have made it necessary’ 
It is enough to know that no honest Representative can approve it or 
defend it here or elsewhere. Xt 

In this condition of things no hope can be entertained of correcting 
the evils flowing from the act of July 4, 1884, so justly criticised in 
the article just read. But I do not intend that this House shall closé 
its labors until I shall have laid bare before the country the history of 
the legislation referred to in that article. } 

On the 20th of June, 1878, Congress passed an act regulating the fees 
of claim agents and attorneys in pension cases. It fixed the fee at $10 
in all cases, and made it payable at any time, leaving the attorney to 
collect his fee in his own way. Under this law grew up a system of 
impositions, frauds, and villainies, difficult to believe and hard to de- 
scribe. Claims utterly worthless, with no semblance of justice, w 
trumped up and filed, the attorney of course demanding and taking 
whatever he could get. Flaming advertisements were made the means 
of inducing the ignorant and unwary to send forward their claims and 
one, two, or five dollars as they could raise or afford. 

Ex-Commissioner Dudley, upon whose testimony I hope, in view of 
recent events, I may not have to rely for much that I say, testified be- 
fore the Committee on the Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back 
Pay, of which I am a member, that ‘‘in point of fact, agents of this 
character filed a great many cases for confederate soldiers. They would 
file a case for anybody that they could get to make a claim, their ob- 
ject being merely to get the $10.”’ = 

His testimony was corroborated by the Secretary of the Interior, 
when a witness before our committee. 

The effect of all this was to choke the Pension Office. It could not 
cope with the flood of false and fraudulent claims that camein. It 
also tended to drive reputable attorneys from the business. 

Our committee set to work early in the last session to correct this 
evil. Aided by the Commissioner of Pensions and some reputable attor- 
neys of this city we took proof and examined carefully into the whole 
subject. As the result we formulated a bill which met the approba- 
tion of this House almost without a dissenting vote. It passed as an 
amendment to the pension appropriation bill of last session. Under 
the rules of the Senate it was stricken out of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, that bill met substantially the approbation of the then 
Commissioner of Pensions, as his testimony will show; and at least one 





Invalid and other Pensions. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN H. ROGERS, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 3, 1885, 


On the bill (H. R. making appropriations for the invali 
¥ payment of invalid and 
other punsbenmot te United for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1886. 


Mr. ROGERS, of Arkansas, said: 

y Mr. SPEAKER: I ask leave to read the following extract from the New 
ork Herald, taken from its issue of the 19th or 20th of last month: 
REMARKABLE LEGISLATION REGARDING THE FEES OF PENSION ATTORNEYS. 

WASHINGTON, February 19, 1885. 


} yotening & very small majority defeated the consideration of 
the Senate to seetee pension attorneys’ fee act of July 4, 1884, which, it 
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reputable attorney of this city, claiming to represent partially at least 
the respectable element of his profession, conceded that it was all that 
could be reasonably hoped for, and seemed satisfied. But there was 
one man at least who was not satisfied. He was a pension attorney. 
He controlled the largest pension business in this city or any other. 
He has according to his own testimony between 125,000 and 150,000 
claims, good, bad, and indifferent. He was the owner of the National 
Tribune, a newspaper published in this city with a circulation of 112,000 
subscribers, devoted, if he is to be believed, to “‘ historical questions 
and to the interests of the soldiers.’’ He is reputed to be rich and to 
have made it in the pension business. He was interested, deeply in- 
terested, in the pension legislation. No sooner had the Senate stricken 
out the House amendment to the pension appropriation bill of which 
I have spoken than he began his work. He began it in a business way— 
like a man of experience, like a man who wanted something and was 
willing to pay for it. He employed counsel, able counsel, experi 
lawyers and iegislators, and at a cost of $3,500 to aid him in promot- 
ing his interests. 

' Just how counsel earned the $3,500 does not appear; that he got 
value received is admitted. 

| It does appear, however, from the testimony, that this agent and his 
counsel called upon the subcommittees of the two Houses having in 
charge the pension appropriation bill, and who were subsequently ap- 
— upon the conference committees to consider that bill, and in- 

uced them to send the various bills on the subject of fees for pension 

agents to the Secretary of the Interior and to ask his opinion as to the 
merits of the respective bills. It likewise appears that no sooner was 
that done than this same pension attorney and his counsel were on hand 
to argue ex parte the bill they wanted, and it also appears that the bill 
they advocated the Secretary recommended to the committees of the 
two Houses and it became a law on the 4th day of July, 1884. Itis 
also true that the bill as it never saw the light in either House 
until it came in on a co ce report during the last days of the 
session, and, so far as I know, passed without any member of Con- 
gress except the conference committees being aware that it was not 
the amendment which had previously passed the House. Such is the 
origin and history of the passage of the act of July 4, 1884. 


' Mr. Speaker, the investigation does not warrant the slightest belief a 


that anything wrong was intended by the committees of conference. I 
am persuaded that they did not suspect any evil, or dream that they 
were being entrapped. Sir, I do not think there is anything in the 
testimony to satisfy a reasonable mind that the Secretary of Inte- 
rior was advised that the action of the subcommittee, in sending the 
bills to him and soliciting his opinion was not voluntary on their part. 
+ He denies all complicity in pe a wy om 
his attorneys in procuring the bills sent tohim. He admits they 
appeared and argued the subject before him; denies that it made any 
deep impression upon him. But nevertheless they got what they 
wanted. The attorney testified, ‘‘I was entirely satisfied with 
it,’’ meaning act of July 4, 1884, which was the bill the Secretary 
had recommended. Sir, it is highky probable that the pension attor- 
ney knew in advance what the Secretary’s views on the subject were, 
for it appears in proof that while in the Senate he was on the Pension 
Committee and had favored substantially the same bill without some 
of the most obnoxious features of this one. 
' Mr. Speaker, the facts I have stated rest on the testimony of the 
Secretary of the Interior himself and the testimony of George E. Lemon, 
the pension attorney heretofore referred to. Let any one who doubts 
any part of this statement read the testimony of these witnesses and 
be satisfied. Mr. 8; er, it is to be that truth demands that 
I shall disclose ano chapter of the history of this act; and in doing 
s0 I shall rely on the testimony of two witnesses only, namely, the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Joslyn, and George E. Lemon. 
It will be remembered in this connection that under the regulations of 
the Interior Department all matters pensions were referred to 
the Assistant Secretary of the Interior, and he decided all appeals 
from the Commissioner of Pensions, and, in a word, had sw 
risdiction over that bureau. The Secretary often si 
decisions, but he did so in a perfunctory way, without question, 
relying upon the Assistant Secretary for the correct menagement of that 

ureau. 

' It appears from the evidence of the Assistant Secretary and George 
E. Lemon that for a long time prior to the passage of the act of July 
4, 1884, a firm of attorneys, which we will call, for convenience, ‘‘ The 
Fitzgeralds,’’ for reasons not important to this discussion, had been sus- 
pended from practice in pension cases; that they controlled a very 
large business, say from 35,000 to 75,000 cases. good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent; that a large part of this business affecting the interests of their 
clients was absolutely blocked in the Department, all of it perhaps im- 
periled, and the Pension Bureau greatly embarrassed thereby. George 
- Lemon had for months been negotiating for the purchase of this 

usiness. 

One of the obstacles to the purchase was the fact that ‘‘ the Fitzger- 

alds’’ were suspended, and the practice of the was not to 
recognize the purchaser of the business of a attorney. Upon 
just what principle of law or common sense this practice was made to 
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rest it would puzzle a lawyer to tell. But it is neverthe] 
the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Joslyn, says that Fitzgerald was restored 
to practice that he might sell to Lemon. True, the Secretary wh 

made that order denied it, and the Assistant Secretary failed to explain 
the contradiction. The order was made on the 16th of June. The bill 
sent to the Secretary by the subcommittees were sent on the 9th ¢, 
June, and on the day following the restoration of Fitzgerald the Secre. 
tary sent the bill he recommended to the subcommittees, which ten 
days later was favorably reported from the conference committees of th. 
two Houses, and became a law July 4 following. 

While the subject was under consideration Lemon and his att, 
appeared and presented their objections to the House amendment ani 

ted their own views. the Secretary had decided the mat. 

ter and sent the bill to the subcommittee Lemon called again ang ¢), 

Secretary says he thinks he gave him adraftof the bill. The Assistan: 

roust have known what had been done. He does not admit 

it nor deny it, but rather evades it. But ‘the Fitzgeralds’’ were jp 

darkness, total darkness, of all that was going on. On the 20th o 

June that order restoring ‘‘the Fitzgeralds’’ was published by the 
Commissioner of Pensions. Then they could sell. What followed» 

On the 24th of June ‘‘ the Fitzgeralds’’ agreed with Lemon upon 
terms of sale, and a written memorandum was made and placed in the 
hands of an attorney to prepare the papers. The papers were not ready 
for execution until the evening of the 26th, the very day the Secretary's 
bill was agreed upon in conference; for it was reported to the two 
Houses on the morning of the 27th of June. I quote the testimony oj 
Mr. Lemon, in response to questions put by myself, on this point: 

Q. Since that law was passed have you not largely increased your business” 

A. No; I do not think so. 

Q. Have you not made purchases of claims from other pension agents” 
oe No, sir; I have refused a large number of cases since the passage of that 
oe em eet See ee law, or just before it, did you not buy 

A. Yes; I did last June, and I am sorry that I did so. 

. Was that before or after the 

A. It was before the of the law. 

before passage of the law? 
e oa took effect on the 24th day of June, 1834, and the law 
you now where the act referred to was at the time you made this 
whether in the House, or in the Senate, or in the conference commit- 


€38 true, and 


orhey 


passage of the law? 


A. I think it was in conference committee. I am not sure about that. Of 
course I knew all about the progress of that legislation and everything concern- 


; “Did you call on any members of the House or of the Senate in connection 
w 

A. Yes, sir; on a large number of them. 

Q. Did you recommend any modification of the act as it had passed the House’ 

A. Yes; because there were several features in that bill that ought never to 
have passed the House. 

True, Mr. Lemon subsequently, on page 130 of the printed evidence, 
after consulting as he says with his attorney, attempted to modify this 

i . submit its truth remains unshaken. In his efforts to 
get rid of this damaging evidence he was driven to contradict the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and himself as well, where he says on page 130 
that “‘the first time I saw the text of this bill I saw it in the Concnes- 
SIONAL Record of June 28, 1884.’’ Foron page 106 the Secretary 
says that after Lemon and his attorney had appeared and stated their 
views and he had considered the subject and sent his bill to the sub- 
committees, that Lemon called and he, the Secretary, gave him, 
he thinks, ‘‘a copy of this same t of the bill which I sent to Mr 
FOLLETT.”’ 


So Lemon did call and ascertain what had been done. Lemon, on 
page 130, was finally forced to admit that this sale was consummated 
on the evening of the 26th of June, between 2and 4 o'clock, the very 
day the Teller bill was agreed on in conference, i. ¢., the bil! of sale 
by Fitzgerald to Lemon was executed, the money paid, and the pen- 
sion cases of Fitzgerald delivered to Lemon, and the same at once taken 
to the latter’s office the very evening of the day the conference com- 
mittees of the two Houses agreed to report favorably the Teller bill. 
It is certainly true, as Mr. Lemon says, that he knew ‘‘all about the 
progress of that 1 ion and.everything concerning it.’’ ; 

One other significant fact just here; mark it well. From the 24th 
to the 26th of June, the time when this sale was being consummate’, 
the Fitzgeraids’ mail, by a written ent then on file in the post- 
office of this city, was tied up, to be delivered to Lemon when the sv 

consummated. How cunningly devised was this scheme; the prt- 
was entitled to everything going through 

after the 24th of June. Truly were the Fitz- 

ordinary channels of information had 

had agreed to sell and further 

not interest them. They 

contract, no doubt glad of 

If any one enjoys humaa 

E. Lemon, on pages 15” 

is conduct and reconcile 't 

princi He presents at once 

a shameful a shameless 94 Me 
But this is not all. Thestory does not stop here. On page 134 Mr. 
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Lemon testifies that the execution of the contracts by the Fitzgeralds 
and the payment of the money to them oceurred between 2 and 4 o’clock 
on the evening of the 26ti of June; that he had ordered the wagons to 
be on hand, and they were ready at Fitzgerald’s office. Even this pre- 
caution was had. Why this indecent haste? He knew, Mr. Speaker, 
the importance of fastening his clutches upon Fitzgerald’s business be- 
fore the industrious newspaper men had sent their morning editions to 
every breakfast table. He was a newspaper man himself—the propri- 
etor of a newspaper devoted “‘to historical questions and the interests 
e soldiers.’’ 

oe enough, the Star of this city, next day, gave notice that the con- 
ference committees had agreed to report favorably the Secretary’s bill. 
Lemon testifies to this himself, on page 130, and I presume that is true. 
How he must have chuckled over the success of his work on the morn- 
ing of the 27thof June. Thousands had slipped from the Fitzgeralds 
into his pockets, as cleverly as if done by the trickof a juggler. What 
honest man can suppressthe hope that in some way he may be brought 
to understand ‘‘that nothing is so foolish as cunning ?’’ 

But, Mr. Speaker, one step further. On the very day of this sale, 
before 4 o’clock, when the Departments close, Mr. Joslyn, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior, at the solicitation of Lemon, prepared and 
the Secretary signed and issued this order: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, June 26, 1834. 

Six: Herewith is transmitted to you a power of attorney from N. W. Fitzgerald, 
N. W. Fi rald & Co., S. C, Fitzgerald, and W. T. Fitzgerald, to George E. 
Lemon, a letter of withdrawal of said parties and firm as pension attorneys, 
which, under the circumstances and the good standing of George E. Lemon, are 

preret  Eeeists recognize George E. Lemon as attorney in all cases hereto- 


fore represented by said parties and firm, according to the terms of the papers 
herewith filed with you, 
* 




















* * a * 

And in all cases of transfer from one attorney to another you will recognize 
such contracts as they may make touching attorneys’ fees, &c. Itis not material 
whether the attorneys’ fees are paid to the origina! or substituted attorney, pro- 
vided only one paymentis made by the Unit States pension agent. 

~ 


Very respectfully, 
The COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS. 


Here is the contract,.or the paper referred to in that order or letter 
of the Secretary: 


Articles of ent made and entered into at Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, on 24th day of June, A. D. 1884, by and between George E. Lemon, 
of the first part, and W. T. Fi rald, S.C. Fitzgerald, N. W. Fitzgeraid, and 
N. W. Fitzgerald & Co., of Washington, D. C., of the second part, witnesseth : 


That for and in consideration of $10,000, which isto be paid immediately upon 
the issuing of an order by the Secretary of the Interior, recognizing said Lemon 
as the substitute of the parties of the second part in business before that De- 
partment, the said parties of the second part, and each of them, hereby assigns, 
sells, and conveys to said Lemon all the claim and legal business, together with 
the good will thereof of them, or either of them, and the good will and owner- 
ship, together with the types and forms of the mailing list of the newspaper 
known as the Washington World and Citizen Soldier, including the right to 
prosecute all claims, lications, and suits pertaining to said business, and to 
collect and retain the fees therefor. This transfer includes the jackets, papers, 
evidence, letters, and books, with all the racks or troughs in which the pouches 
are now and all office tables, but no walnut desks; also, all pigeon- 
holes fer filing or holding fo. 

It covers includes all c and applications where either of the parties 
of the second part is, or may be, named as attorney, for pensions, bounties, land- 
warrants, additional patents, arrears of pay or salary, or of allow- 
ances, balances due on contracts with the Government, changes of muster of 
officers, removal of charges of desertion, entries and contests respecting public 

refundment Or abatement of taxes, or duties,for lost horses,and other 
taken, destroyed, or occupied by the Army, and, in fact, all claims 
whatsoever their nature, filed with either of the several Executive Departments 
of the Government, pending or settled ; and all those that may have been or are 
before Congress or the courts,and al! other matters of business 
Government whenever the parties of the second part or either 

of them are or may be 5 

It covers and includes settled as well as unsettled claims, claims hereafter to 
be filed, as well as cases already filed, and gives to said Lemon full ownership 
of, and right to collect and n whatever fees remain due and unpaid on cases 
heretofore settled ; and the better to enable said Lemon to receive through the 
-= mail matter addressed to ae eeeien of a rt, ~ peateneing to 

business hereby transferred, the parties of the second part hereby covenant, 
agree, and order that all mail matter addressed to them, or either of them, or to 
the Washington World or to the Citizen Soldier or to the Washington World 
next eighteen months, and thereafter until we 
otherwise order, shall be delivered to said Lemon and may be opened by him. 


H. M. TELLER, Secretary. 


5 


Money due for advertising al done in the said newspaper remains the 
Fivberty of the parties of the seco , and is to be paid over to them by said 
as fast as collected, without for collecting the same; but money 


to become due for future advertising in said paper, as well as money due or to 
become due for subscription to said paper, are to be the property of said Lemon. 
rhea! Ee ee the second part jointly and severally covenant and agree 
for his heirs, and lega! representatives that of them will, when- 
ever by said Lemon requested so to do, indorse sans recours drafts, checks, pos- 
tal, or express-money orders, issued in payment of fees in the matters herein 
mentioned, and will execute such other and further instruments of writing as 
inay be found ier and necessary in the process of the prosecution of said 
cases to enable Lemon to fully represent the same as attorney, and to cash 
and realize the fees arising therefrom, and that they will not in any manner 
said of substitution given by them to said Lemon in 
cases, or in any manner limit or disturb transfer and sale hereby made ; 


or re-engage in the business of prosecuting claims, or soliciting patents of the 
Government or a soldiers’ convene, ont that after said eighteen 
Months and the of their mail by they will promptly send to 


said Lemon such of said mail as may pertain in any wise to the business hereby 


a the said Lemon, on his part, stipulates and agrees, that upon the issuing 
Interior recognizing him as the substitute of 


an order by the Secretary of the 
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the parties of the second part, as herein contemplated, he will pay to them in 
cash the sz.id sur of $10,000. 


It is expressly understood and agreed as a part of this contract, that said 


Lemon is not to be in any manner bound by or responsible for the fees that may 
have been advanced to said parties of the second part or either of them in any 
ciaim whatever, or required to render the services for which said fees were 
paid. 


Witness our hands and seals at Washington, D. C., this 24th day of June, 1854, 
GEORGE E. LEMON 
N. W. FITZGERALD 
N. W. FITZGERALD & CO 
WASHINGTON WORLD AND CrrizEn-SOLDIER, 
S.C. FITZGERALD 
W.T. FITZGERALD 

By S.C. FITZGERALD, his Attorney. 

Attest : 
J.W.SMirTH. 
CHARLES W., SACKVILLE 


District or COLUMBIA, 


City and County of Washington 
On this 24th day of June, 1884, personally appeared before me George F 


Lemon, N. W. Fitzgerald, N. W. Fitzgerald, of N. W. Fitzgerald & Co., S.C 
Fitzgerald, for himselfand as attorney for W.T. Fitzgerald, and acknowledged 
the foregoing contract, power of substitution and attorney to be the voluntary 
act of them, and each of them, andof the said firm and of the said W. T. Fitz- 
gerald forthe purposes herein stated. 


Witness my hand ard seal at Washington, D. C., the day and year first above 


written. 


M. M. ROHRER, 
Notary Public 


In view of the circumstances these are remarkable documents. 


Lemon went alone when he got this order. itdoes not appear that he 
had ever previously mentioned the order to the Assistant Secretary, nor 
does it appear that the Secretary had known the pendency of negotia- 
tions for Lemon’s purchase of Fitzgerald’s business. But the Assistant 
Secretary knew it, for he testifies Fitzgerald was restored to practice 
that he might make the sale. Whatever may be the truth of this, Lemon 
got the order, and when he got it the contract referred to in it was not 
drafted. It was then in process of being drafted. Neither the Secre- 
tary nor the Assistant Secretary had ever seen it. This is admitted by 
them all. 


Mr. Speaker, the haste was indecent, and the order in full keeping 


with the other facts I have detailed touching this scheme. It was quick 
work. There was no departmental red tape about it. 


But— 


If it were done, when ‘tis done, 'twere well 
It were done quickly. 


For if not done quickly, if delayed a day, or two days at most, tke 


world could have knownof the agreement by the conference committee 
to report the act of July 4, 1884, to which the attention of Congress 
might have been particularly called, and the bill defeated, or the au- 
thority of the Secretary invoked to defeat this fraudulent scheme. 


I leave the Assistant Secretary and Mr. Lemon, and his attorneys too, 


where the facts leave them, and without comment. 


It does appear, from the Secretary’s evidence, that while he signed 
the order referred to he relied on his assistant and knew nothing of 
what lay beneath the order he was induced to sanction. 

Mr. Speaker, in these facts is to be found the interest of George E. 
Lemon in the passage of the act of July 4,1884. Truly is he the sol- 
dier’s friend. Indeed, he is himself ‘‘an old soldier.”’ 

It did not take long, Mr. Speaker, for this extraordinary order of the 


Secretary, when applied to the billof sale from Fitzgerald to Lemon, 


to get the Pension Office in hot water, as this correspondence will show: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, PENSION OFFICE, 
Washington, July 14, 1884. 

Sm: Referring to your letter of the 26th ultimo, transmitting the power of at- 
torney from N. W. Fitzgerald, N. W. Fitzgerald & Co.,S. C. Fitzgerald, and W.T. 
Fitzgerald, to George E. Lemon, I have the honor to invite your attention to the 
following facts : 

1. In many instances the claimants object to the transfer, and desire to select 
their own agent, or prosecute their claims without such aid. 

2. It appears in many claims that the Messrs. Fitzgeralds have been paid the 
fee, either in part or in full,and wherein there is nothing else for Mr. Lemon or 
any other agent to do, the claims being complete at the date of the transfer. Is 
it intended, as is held by Mr. Lemon, that he should be recognized in despite of 
the expressed wish of the claimants, and is it your intention that in the second 
class of claims mentioned that Mr. Lemon is to be paid the fee notwithstanding 
the claim is complete and the claimant has paid Fitzgerald & Co.? 

This letter is written in pursuance of our conversation of Friday last, in order 
that a fyll expression of your views upon the subject may be given for the guid- 
ance of the office. 

Very respectfully, 
W. W. DUDLEY, Commissioner. 

Hon. H. M, TE.Luer, 

Secretary of the Interior. 


Order 103.) DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, PENSION OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., July 30, 1854. 
The following instructions of the honorable Secretary, of the 17th instant, in 
regard to payment of fees and transfer of business by one attorney to another, 
are published for the information and guidance of the office 
W. W. DUDLEY, Commissioner. 
Sir: I have yours of the 14th instant concerning the collection of attorneys’ 
fees in case of the assignment of business by one attorney toanother. It was 
not my intention in allowing one attorney to transfer his business to another to 
allow additional fees to be collected for work completed and when the fee had 
been paid. In all cases where the work is but partia!ly completed it will be im- 
possible to determine what ought to be paid to the new attorney, and I must, 
therefore, leave the fee to be paid as the law directs. 
If an attorney who has partially completed the work of a pension case and re 
ceived his pay therefor, in whole or in part, refuses to complete the work so be 
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gun, he can not be compelled to do so, although for such misconduct he may be 
disbarred; but if he discontinues to ice, the Department is powerless to 
compel him to proceed or to punish him for neglecting to do so. If he assigns 
his business to another attorney, the claimant is not bound to ize the as- 
signee as his attorney; be may employ other persons to present his claim, and 
the assignee so receiving the papers of claimant from the former attorney will 
be required by the Department to turn over to such claimant, on demand, any 
and all papers in his hands belonging to such claimant. But if the claimant 
chooses to recognize the assignee as his attorney, then he is bound to pay to 
such attorney the legal fee for his services, unless an agreement shall be made 
between the claimant and the assignee for afee less than that established by law. 
+ When the claimant has paid a portion only of the fee allowed by law, and 
only a portion of the work necessary to secure the pension has been performed 
by the attorney, it would seem to be but just that the assignee should be paid 
only for the work done by him; but it is impossible to determine the amount 
that ought to be paid forthe services rendered by such assignee, and, therefore, 
I see no way but to allow the assignee to receive pay in al) cases where he is 
required to do substantial service to his client. He should not be allowed to 
render service simply as a means of making a charge in cases completed by the 
assignor. Whenever the claimant has paid nothing, as I have before said, he 
should be required to pay the assignee whether he has rendered service or not, 
because the former attorney or assignor has made the last attorney or assignee 
his agent to collect such fee. The assignment of claims held by one attorney 
and in an incompleted state should not be allowed, except in such cases as a 
pear to the partment to be necessary to the proper conduct of such cases in 
the interest of the claimant. 
Very respectfully, 


Hon, W, W. Dup.ey, 
Commissioner of Pensions. 


H. M. TELLER, Secretary. 


This letter of explanation needs explanation. It is as clear as mud. 
The Assistant Secretary so found it when he tried and failed to explain 
it. ‘The Commissioner of Pensions, Mr. Clark, tried it and he failed to 
make it very clear, and differed widely with the Assistant Secretary as 
to what the Secretary intended. The Secretary construed it to his en- 
tire satisfaetion; but it would have been more creditable to his clever 
capabilities and amiable character if he had modestly declined. 

am not disposed to follow this branch of the subject further. One 
must read the evidence to enjoy the confusion of ideas that prevailed 
when the committee were seeking light on this transfer and these or- 
ders. 
! It is enough to say that the Department had never before denied a 
claimant under similar circumstances the right to select his own at- 
torney. 

I have recited these facts for a twofold purpose: First, to put the 
country upon notice how disinterested and tender is the affection of the 
chief pension attorney of this city for the soldier, and to gratuitously 
furnish him an article of an ‘‘ historical nature,’’ which the 112,000 
subscribers of his newspaper will read with some interest perhaps, if 
not with pleasure. Of course nothing of ‘‘ interest to the soldiers or 


historical in its nature’’ will escape so enterprising a gentleman and 
disinterested a philanthropist as he. 


In the second place, this recital demonstrates how easy it is for us, 
in the faithful discharge of public duty, to innocently be made the in- 
struments of the grossest wrong toward those we are bound by every 
principle of justice and fair dealing to protect. 

{ I now turn to the act of July 4, 1884, that I may point out the ini- 
uitous operation of that law, and how Lemon profited by it. When 
t act me a law there was on file in the Pension Office about 
300,000 cases. These cases had been filed under the act of 1870 and 
the act of June 20, 1878. A very large number had been filed under 
the latter act, the fee allowed being $10, and the attorney compelled to 
collect the fee as he could. Many of the fees in these cases had been 
paid in full; some, perhaps almost all, in part. The attorneys had 
taken these claims under existing laws and agreed to do the work for 
that sum orless. The law forbadea greater fee than $10, and a contract 
for a greater sum would have been void. 
{ In thousands of cases the work had been substantially done; in many 
instances decisions had been made and nothing left but for the Secre- 
tary to sign the certificates of allowance. In many cases under the lat- 
ter act the certificates had been signed by the Secretary and the claim- 
ant had been drawing the pension for years, but in many instances had 
not paid all the attorney fees. The Department took no notice of the 
fees under the act of 1878, and its records showed nothing upon that 
subject. The certificate or check was given to the claimant and the 
Department had nothing to do with attorney fees. That was a mat- 
ter for the attorney and his client to settle. . 

Such was the condition of things when the act of July 4, 1884, went 
into effect. 

That act so changed the law as to allow an increase of fee of $15 in 
all cases pending, as well as to be thereafter filed, and it made it the 
duty of the Government to collect out of the first installment due the 
claimant all the fee not then paid in all cases disposed of or to be dis- 
posed of and to pay the same to the attorneys of record. 

True, the additional $15 could only be to the attorney when he 
procured a contract from his client to that effect. True, also, by the 
terms of the act the client could not be compelled to execute it; but 
one needs only to read the evidence to see to what duress these poor 
and helpless people were subjected to procure these contracts. The 
law went into effect July 4, 1884. On January 15 following Lemon 
testified (see page 20) that he had secured 25,0000f the contracts. As- 
suming these 25,000 claims will be allowed, his clear profit at $15 a 
case is $375,000. 
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I hold, Mr. Speaker, that every one of these contracts is void f; 
of consideration. If I agree to defend a suit for you or to build yon 
house for a thousand dollars, and the work is begun and you come ‘. 
me and without any new undertaking moving from me sim “ 
me a thousand dollars additional when I get through, th 
void and you can not enforce it in a court of justice. It is just as yj, 
as if standing in my place I promise without consideration to give y,, 
my homestead to-morrow and execute to you a deed for it. There ;. 
no consideration to support the promise, and yet the Department } “ 
recognized this law and these contracts and has already paid out many 
thousands of dollars to pension agents, taken from the claimants wh) 
not only needed it but were justly entitled to it. How they procured 
these contracts may me seen by reading these circulars: 

POSTAL CARD. 

(Address :) Mrs. Geo. A. Matchett, Marietta, Ohio. 

Memorandum from Geo E. Lemon, counselor at law and solicitor of pay, 

and claims, 615 Fifteenth street N. W., Washington, D. C., P.O. Drawer 2o: 


Why do you not execute and return the articles of agreement or state vy.) 
reasons for not Soageet Very few of my clients have failed to execute the 
tracts as authorized by law. 

Please comply with my request by promptly executing both ofthe articles ,+ 
agreement, and return them to me at once. 7 

Let me hear from you by return mail, and oblige, 


T Want 


ply promise 
© promise js 


GEORGE E. LEMoN 
Q. Is this [handing another card to witness] another of those circulars” 
A. Yes; that postal card must have been sent from the office; but 
distinction between postal cards and circulars. 


The card was put in evidence, and isas follows: 


e make a 


POSTAL CARD. 
(Address :) Mr. William H. Raynor, Freeport, Queens County, N. \ 


Memorandum from oe E, Lemon, counselor at law and solicitor of pat 
and claims, 615 Fifteenth street, N. W., Washington, D.C., P.O. drawe: 


All the papers in your pension case were transferred to me by Fitzgerald & 
Co.,and with the approval of the honorable the Secretary of the Interior, as you 
have heretofore been notified. 

You have as yet failed to execute and return the articles of agreement (au- 
thorized by law) which I sent you some time ago. Why have you not returned 
them? Both ofthe articles should be executed and returned to me 

Please attend to this at once, and let me hear from you by return mai! 

Very respectfully, 


ents 


GEORGE E 
The chairman also put in evidence the following cards: 
POSTAL CARD. 

(Address :) Humphrey Burfield, Layman, Washington County, Ohio 

Why have you failed to execute the agreements which I sent you as to the fee 
authorized by law? They are the forms approved by the Department. Both 
articles should be executed and returned to me at once to be filed in the Pension 
Office. No fee can be paid me unless the Commissioner so directs. Please do 
this without delay. See circular and copy of the law sent you. 

Yours, truly, ‘ 


LEMON. 


A. W. McCORMICK 
CINCINNATI, OnI0, January, 1885. 


Remember, both * fee agreements,” inclosed herewith, must be executed and 
returned promptly to us, in accordance with the requirements of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions. 


Very respectfully, - 
SOULE & CO 

These are samples of their methods of procuring contracts under this 
law. 

Who will say that there is no duress and no wrong in this’ Who 
will stand upand defend this wrong? Who, with a full knowledge of 
the facts, would have filibustered to defeat the consideration of a bill 
to this act and restore the pension claimants to their rights’ 
Mr. Speaker, I have now in my mind’s eye a man who now resides in 
my district, a man who belongs to the command of your distinguished 
co e on this side, General WoLForD, who has in every instance 
stood by the interests of pension claimants, and who would suffer his 
right arm amputated before he would sanction this act—a man witha 
wifeand five children, a man on crutches, paralyzed from his hips down, 
and who has a claim pending for a pension. 

Let us take him as an example and assume a case of this sort. In 
his destitution and want he clings to the hope that his pension will 
come sooner or later. He has struggled and gotten all the evidence he 
could. He scratches about and pays $2 or $3, perhaps the $10 due under 
the act of 1878. His is ready for adjudication. It is perhaps ad- 
judicated, but the certificate not issued. Just at this juncture come 
the act of 1884. Atonce his attorney sends one of these contracts with 
one of circulars. Would he hesitate? He does not know the con- 
ditionofhisclaim. He readsthis peremptory circular from his attorneys. 
He says to himself: ‘‘I have done all pate He ought not to de- 
mand it of me, but I am hungry and naked, my little ones are gaunt 
and cold. It will do me no good if I don’t get itsoon; perhapsit wil! 
do them no good either. If I do not sign it I may never get it; a half 
loaf is better than no bread.’” And he signs it and returns it. Who 
would take that money? No one, unless it be that class of lawye™— 


Who feed on crime and fatten on distress, 
And wring vile mirth from suffering’s last excess 


No man can tell how many such cases as this have occurred. But 
that contracts are obtained in the 300,000 cases now pending, 
majority of which sooner or later you and I know will be a 

What does it amount to at $15 per case? The round sum 
$4,500,000. If half are allowed, it foots $2,250,000. But this is 2° 
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gil. Itis shown in proof, admitted by the Secretary of the Interior, 
that in cases of transfers like that of Fitzgerald to Lemon the assignee 
can disregard the contracts between the assignor and his client and 
make a new contract and get the $25, and such has been the practice 
under this act. Read his evidence on page 120 to that effect. 

But another feature of this act is that it makes the Government take 
3 of its force in the Pension Office from its legitimate work, 
and put it to tracing down the amount of fees paid under the act of 
1878, and to the collection of the unpaid attorney’s fees and the pay- 
ment of the same to the attorneys, and this not only in cases undis- 
posed of but in cases disposed of years before the law was passed. It 
is supposed that 5 per cent. of the office are engaged in this work, and 
it must continue while there is a case undisposed of which was filed 
under the act of 1878. E 1 

The thing resolves itself into this: Three hundred thousand claim- 
ants are asking the Department to adjudicate their claims, now long de- 
layed because the Pension Office is behind in its work. The Depart- 
ment replies, ‘‘ We will do the best we can for you, but under the law 
we shall have to stop a large part of the force to collect and pay over fees 
to the attorneys who represent you; not fees which you justly owe, it 
is true, but fees which Congress has made it our duty to take from you 
and give tothem. You must wait until this can be done.’’ That is 
the simple, naked truth. 

Mr. Speaker, it is due the Secretary of the Interior that while he 
frankly took upon himself the paternity of this unjust law he did not 
understand that its operation would be as I have stated, nor did he 
know that such had been the practice until his attention, while a wit- 
ness before our committee, was called to it. To be more specific, he 
did know that the act operated retroactively, so as to allow an addi- 
tional fee of $15 in all cases and to make it the duty of the Govern- 
ment to collect and pay over the attorneys’ fees in all cases not dis- 
posed of; that was bad enough; but he did not know that the Govern- 
ment was compelled to collect the fees in cases disposed of when the act 
went into effect. He did not know that the Government was made an 
agent at its own expense, and the delay of other claims, to ascertain and 
collect stale attorneys’ fees from its own pensioners. 

That there may be no mistake about this I quote from the Secretary’s 
evidence—first on pages 106, 107, and 108: 


The CuarrMAN, I think ‘you have stated that this provision was your own 
recommendation—“ that in all claims allowed since June 20,1878, where it shall 
appear to the satisfaction of the Commissioner of Pensions that the fee of $10, 
or any part thereof, has not been paid, he shall cause the same to be deducted 
from the pension, and the pension agent to pay the same to the recognized at- 
torney "’? 

The SECRETARY. Yes; that is my own recommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does not that require the Government to employ part of the 
derical force of the Pension Office to go back over claims that have been al- 
lowed, and in which certificates had been issued, and deduct the fee from the pen- 
sion which the pensioner is already receiving? 

The Secretary. Oh,no; not at all. 

The CHArRMAN. Is not that the practice of the Pension Office, under it? 

The Secretary. If it is, it isin violation of the statute. There is no authority 
for it under that law. The law refers to cases thereafter adjudicated. I saw no 
reason why an attorney who had conducted a case successfully for a fee of $10 
should not be paid his fee by the Government the same asan attorney who had 
conducted one successfully for $25. I seenonenow. I think itis in the interest 
of the administration of the Pension Office and in the interest of justice that it 
should be done. But that does not justify the Pension Office in going back and 
saying to a claimant who got his certificate last year, ‘‘ You owe this attorney 
ea Pension Office has given that construction to the law it has made 
am e. 

The CHATRMAN. But the language is, ‘‘ that in all claims allowed since June 
2, 1878,” where it shall appear that the fee of $10 has not been paid it shall be 
deducted from the pension. 

SecreTaRY. That simply means all cases that were allowed and the cer- 
tifleates not yet issued. are sometimes allowed a long time before they 
are finally settled. Thatiss thatit means. That was its purpose and inten- 
tion. Ido not know what th. Pension Office may have done under it. 

The CHarrMaAN. You have read the testimony of the Commissioner of Pen- 
tions before the committee, have you not? 

The Secretary. Noton that point. My attention was not called to it. I 
never heard it said before that such a construction could be put upon the law. 
Certainly that was not my intention, and that is not what I think the statute 


means. 
The CuarrmMAN, What is your interpretation of the statute, then? 

_ The SecreTaRY. Simply that he r in all cases allowed but not settled (for 
instance when a claim is allowed the certificate does not issue for some time), 
instead of issuing a check for the full amount, the pension agent shall deduct 
the fee due to the attorney. But I never understood that, where a case was al- 
lowed and settled pe certificate going to the claimant the Pension Office 
would go back and uct the attorney’s fee. 

AN. And you are not aware that this is the practice cf the Pension 


? 

The SecreTary. I am not aware that there ever has been such a practice. 
Certainly my attention has never been called to it. 

The CHArRMAN. Under the law of J uly 4, 1884, if an attorney comes to the Pen- 
sion Office with a contract from the claimant in'a claim whicia is completed as to 
all the testimony (complete as to everything except the issue of the certificate), 

he to attach that contract to such a claim and receive $15 
more, even if the full $10 fee allowed under the act of 1878 has been already 


e 
f 
& 


. The Secretary. I should think it likely that if a claimant, before a final ad- 


judication of the claim, before the final determination of it (which is,as I un- 
derstand, when the certificate goes out), sees fit to enter into a contract with an 


attorney to pay him a tee of $25, the Pension Office is bound to allow that fee to 
bededucted. provided the claimant had not 


any portion of the $10 fee. 


CHAIRMAN. But suppose he had paid the whole $10 fee? 


The 
oan SEcRETARY, Then probably he might make a contract, and the Pension 
The 


might pay the attorney $15 more. 


CHAIRMAN. And that would attach, would it not, to a claim, although 
certificate 


Secretar, $8 t© all the evidence, if the had not been signed by 
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The SECRETARY. Very likely that is so, but I do not suppose that it would 


go back to a case in which the ceTtificate had been signed. I do not suppose 
the Pension Office would recognize a contract of that kind. That would be the 
case that you first suggested. 


The CHarrMAN. Yes; as to the $10 fee. In the case that I first suggested no 


contract is needed. Now, take another class of cases where claims filed under 
the act of 1878 were not completed in the matter of testimony, but on which, 
under the act of 1878, the whole ora part of the fee of $10 had been collected. Does 
not this law permit in such cases a new contract to be filed for $25, and the whole 
$25 to be paid out of the pension? 


The SECRETARY, Do you mean in addition to the $10? 

The CHAIRMAN. In addition to the $10, or toany part of it that may have been 
id. . 
The Secrerary. I do not understand so. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you not understand that to be the practice of the Pension 


Office, at any rate in cases where a new attorney has been employed ? 


The SECRETARY. Very likely. When a new attorney comes in the Pension 


Office has not any control over the contract. Take the case of Mr. Fitzgerald. 
Suppose that Mr. Fitzgerald had received $10 in a case, and then he turns over 
his business to some other attorney. A claimant may make a contract with 
that attorney, and, of course, the Pension Office could not prevent that attorney 
getting his money. Ifthe Pension Office should undertake to do that it would 
be saying to the claimant that he could not pay the proper amount that he is 
entitled to pay. ‘ 


The CHAIRMAN. In such cases asI last referred to, suppose one attorney is 


substituted for another, and suppose the substituted attorney obtains a contract 
for $25 in cases where the whole or a part of the $10 fee had been paid. Would 
not the substituted attorney in such cases be allowed to receive the full $25? 


The SEcRETARY. That would depend upon the contract which the parties 


made. 


The CHAIRMAN. You mean the contract between the assignor attorney and 


the assignee attorney ”? 


The SecRETARY. No; but the contract between the claimant and the substi- 


tuted attorney. The substituted attorney could not receive a $25 fee unless the 
claimant made a contract with him to that effect. 


The CHAIRMAN. Then, if a substituted attorney makes a contract with a 


claimant for the whole $25 under the law, although he had previously paid a fee 
of $10, he is allowed to receive the whole $25, is he not? 


The Secrerary. Under the present act the claimant has notany right to pay 


any money to his attorney until there is a completion of the claim. Conse- 
quently, when he makes a contract he does not pay his attorney $10, and he can 
not doit, The attorney has not any right to take any money from the claimant 
until the completion of the case. If Mr. Fitzgerald or Mr. Lemon makes a con- 
tract with Mr. Jones to prosecute his claim and afterwards turns that contract 
over to John Smith, there has been no money paid under that contract, and 
therefore it is impossible under thissystem for one attorney to milk a claimant, 
and then turn over the case to another attorney and allow him to milk the claim- 
ant also, and then the second attorney to turn it over to a new man, and so on. 


The CHAIRMAN. But where an attorney has milked a claimant under the act 


of 1878, a new attorney is now allowed under the act of 1884 to come in and milk 
him again, is he not, if he makes s contract? 


The Secretary. Yes, if he makes a contract. Under the old system one at- 


torney could get $10 out of a claimant and could then throw up the case, go 
away, and abandon it. The claimant would get another attorney, who would 
take another $10, and who would in his turn go away, and so on ad infinitum, 
Now that can not be done. That is why I objected to the old law. It gave too 
many opportunities for fraud. 


The CHATRMAN. About how many claims were on file in the Pension Office on 


the 4th of July, 1884? 


The SECRETARY. I can not tell without a reference to the Commissioner’s re- 

rt. 

The CHAIRMAN, I believe there were about 300,000 cases on file. 

The SecreEtaRy. The Commissioner of Pensions can tell as to that. I would 
not venture to fix any figure. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Then this law which you recommended was made retro- 


active, was it not, to the extent of covering all the claims on file in the Pension 
Office that were filed under the act of 1878? 


The Secretary. Provided that the claimant (who is supposed to have some 


sense in the matter always) saw fit to enter into a contract. 


That evidence was given on the 29th of January last. On the fol- 


lowing day (page 110) the Secretary testified as follows: 


By Mr. RoGERs: 


Q. You have stated that you had received the pension appropriation bill ofthe 
House when you prepared the bill which has become the law of July 4, 1884. Am 
I right in that? 

A. Lhavenorecollection of having received it; but, judging from my letter to 
Mr, Fou.errt, I must have had it, because I say in that letter that I have seen it. 
I have no distinct recollection of having it. 

Q. You say, in answer to Mr. Fouuett, that you have read that bill? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Turn to the bottom of your letter to Mr. Fotiert and look at the last para- 
graph ortwo. Do you not find there that you state you have given the twobills 
careful examination ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You were aware, then, that this bill of the House did not permit pension 
attorneys who had undertaken to prosecute claims under the act of 1878 at $10 fee 
per case to make contracts in that class of claims, and to get $15 fee additional? 

A. Yes; Ithink that that is so. 

Q. You have stated that your bill did allow contracts to be made in that class 
of cases for the $15 additional fee. 

A. I not only said so, but I think the bill itself shows it. 

Q. Did you intend that it should operate in that way when you drafted the 
bill? 

A. Lintended that in every case which was not settled—which was still in- 
complete—the parties, if they saw fit to make a contract to give an additional 
$15, might do so. I did that ex industria, because I believed that to be in the in- 
terest of the soldier. } 

Q. Did you consult with Mr. Joslyn about your draught of the bill when it was 
under consideration, or after it was prepared, and before it was sent to the con- 
ference committee? 

A. I do not think I did. P 

Q. Did you consult with any one else besides Mr, Lemon’s attorneys, and if 
so, with whom? ? 

A. I did not consult with Mr. Lemon’s attorneys. Mr. Lemon's attorneys 
came to me and had their say, whatever it was. I then proceeded to prepare 
this bill myself after hearimg their views on the subject. 

Q. Without consultation with them? ; 

A. Without consultation with them orany one else of which I haveany recol- 
lection. If I consulted with any one, it was probably with the head of the mis- 
cellancous division, but I do not think that I did even with him. 

State whether Mr. Wilson or Mr. Ingersoll, or whatever attorney it was that 
attended with Mr. Lemon, came to see you before or after you received the let- 
ter from the clerk of the Committee on Appropriations of the House? 
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A. Tam not able to state that. Their coming did not make much impression 
on my mind. It was nothing unusual. I heard what they had to say,and I do 
not recollect now what they did say. Whether it was before or after I received 
that letter from the clerk of the Committee on Appropriations, I have not the 
means of knowing. 

Q. Did you know, or have any reason to believe, that Mr. Lemon or his coun- 
sel had been to see members of the conference committee before the Follett let- 
ter was written, touching the pension appropriation bill? 

A. I do not think I had any knowledge at all on the subject. I donot know 
that I ever knew who the members of the conference committee were, except 
Mr. Fouxetr. I neversaw any of them. 

a You sent this bill which became a law to Mr. FoLiett on the 17th of June, 
i? 
A. Yes. 


And on page 111 as follows: 


; o Mr. Fitzgerald was not reinstated unti) the 0th ofthat month. Am I right 
m that? 

A. Mr. Fitzgerald was reinstated on the 16th of June. I have noticed in the 
record here that the statement was made that he was reinstated on the 20th. 
That is not correct. He was reinsteted on the 16th. Of course he was practi- 
cally reinstated when the opinion was written (which was before that time), 
but you will find that the letter reinstating bim bears date the 16th of June. 

Mr. Rocers. I have not seen that letter. 

The Secrerary, I put itin yesterday. It isanerrorto say that the reinstate- 
ment of Mr. Fitzgerald was on the 20th of June. Theorder of the Commissioner 
of Pensions may have been issued on that date, but my action was on the 16th. 

Q. yon mean to say you signed the letter for his reinstatement on that day? 

A. Yea, sir. 

> 


° * . > . 
: Q. You do not know when the fact of his reinstatement was made known to 
iim” 

A. I do not know. Of course I have no means of knowing. My letter went 
to the Commissioner of Pensions; but when the Commissioner of Pensions 
made the fact known I have no means of knowing. 

Q. You do{not mean to say that Mr. Fitzgerald was notified prior to the 20th? 

A. He was not notified at all from our office. [After a whispered remark from 
Mr. McCammon.| Mr. McCammon tells me that Mr. Fitzgerald knew it the 
next day after my signing the letter, or the day afterward. After I had signed 
the letter I had nothing further to do with the matter,and my mind was not 
charged with it at all. 

Q. State whether at any time between the 17th of June and the 24th of June 
following you were applied to by Mr. Lemon or his attorney for the order made 
by youon June 26th, and known as order No. 100. 

A. I never was applied to by Mr. Lemon or his attorney or anybody in his be- 
half to make any order whatever at any time. I was in entire ignorance of the 
fact that Mr. Lemon was negotiating with Mr. Fitzgerald on thesubject. I only 
knew that Mr. Fitzgerald proposed to sell his business from the fact that he came 
to me and told me that he proposed to sell it. I do not think he mentioned to 
me to whom he was to sell it. Heasked me what I was going to do about it, 
and I told him in substance that I would be liberal with him and help him out. 
Mr. Lemon has never spoken to me on the subject concerning the sale in an 


= or manner except what he said to me yesterday in the presence of Mr. Wal- 
ace. 


And on page 112 the Secretary testified as follows: 
By Mr. RoGers: 


Q. Are you aware that Mr. Joslyn has testified in this case that the reason 
why Mr. Fitzgerald was reinstated was that he might make the assignment to 
Mr. Lemon? 

A. lam aware of that fact. As I stated yesterday, I think that Mr. Joslyn 

confounded the Webb case with the a case; for, in the Fitzgerald case, 
the only connection he ever had with it that I know of was to write that letter 
of June 26, or rather to present it to me, because it was Mr. Dawson who wrote it. 
. Q. Are you not mistaken about Mr. Joslyn confounding the Webb case with 
the Fitzgerald case? You say that Webb assigned his business before his rein- 
statement. 
*’ A. Tean not explain Mr. Joslyn’s statement, but I know very well that he did 
not have anything to do with this Fitzgerald case, and that he must have con- 
founded it with some other case. I think that the only connection he had with 
the Fitzgerald case was to present to me the letter of the 26th of June, which 
bears his initials and which I signed. 


And on page 118, and on the same day, the Secretary testified as fol- 
lows (the subject under investigation being the construction of the act 
of July 4, 1884): 


Mr. Rogers. The proviso (as you see) modifies what has gone before. That 
is the object of a proviso. This proviso is “‘ thatin all claims allowed since June 
20, 1878, where it shall appear to the satisfaction of the Commissioner of Pensions 
that the fee of $10 or any part thereof has not been paid he shall cause the same 
to be deducted from ae and the pension agent to pay. the same to the 
recognized attorney." There is another feature about it which I want to inquire 
into. Do you not see that, by the terms of this proviso, the Pension Office has 
placed upon it the collection of every unpaid fee or part of an unpaid fee where 
a claim had been allowed since 18787 

The Secrerary. I understand that the Pension Office has so construed it. 

Mr. Rocers. Is not that the proper construction ? 

The Secretary. I thought yesterday that I should not so construe it. Upon 
reflection I am not clear whether I would so construe it now or not. But I sa 
there can be no more objection to collecting the unpaid fee of $10 than to col 
decting the unpaid fee of $25 which the Penston Office is required todo. Under 
‘the act of 1878 the Pension Office was required to collect all those old fees that 
were still outstanding. I do not desire to discuss with you the propriety of the 
act. It may not be agoodact. That isa matter upon which you form your 
own judgment and I form mine. 

Mr. Roecrrs. But we wish to have your views upon it, as you are the author 
of the act, and I suppose that you would like to explain it. 

The Secretary. I see no hardship in the law as it exists and as it is con- 
strued in the Department; butI should say that it did not strike me that the act 
went to that extent. 


‘ Mr. Rocers. I will not press you, if you donot wish to interpretthe act. I pass 
now to the last soneeman, section 4786, which reads as follows: ‘‘Any agent or 
attorney, or other person instrumental in ting any claim for pension or 
bounty land, whoshall, directly or indi y, contract for, demand, or receive or 
xetain any greater com on for his services or instrume atality in prose- 
cuting a claim for nm or bounty land than is herein , or for = 
auent thereof at any other time or in any manner than is herein \ 
or who shall wrongfully withhold from a pensioner or a claimant the whole or 
any part of the pension claim allowed or due such pensioner or claimant, or 
the land-warrant issued to any such claimant, shall be deemed of misde- 
meanor,” &c. In view of that section, and the formersection, is absolutely 
certain that no man can collect one of those fees in cases after the 
Wiaption.< the act of 1878 without violating the criminal provision of this 

tute? 
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The SEcRETARY. Possibly that isso. But that section was put in tho. - 
the pu of putting as far as possible under the control of the Commi...” 
of Pensions this fee question, which I said the other day had been «, 2" 
trouble in the Pension Office. “0 Great a 

There is but one fair inference to he drawn from the Secreta 
dence. It is clear he did not understand the bill he had recom, 
The inference is that he, too, had been overreached. 
counsel had outwitted him also. 

This proviso operated against the Government and the claimant 
the pension attorneys alone were the beneficiaries under it. |; is th : 
to assume that it originated with them. Mr. Lemon could, with «,; 
nent propriety, emulate the frankness and temerity of the Secretary 
and acknowledge his paternity of this feature of the Secretary's }j)) _ 

Whatever may be the Secretary’s recollection as to the impression 
made upon him by Mr. Lemon’s attorneys, he admits he did not coy. 
prehend the effect of this provision, and not comprehending it ohy joy. 
did not originate it. 

So outrageous did the Assistant Secretary regard this act of Jy), 
1884, as construed by the and administered by the (o; 
sioner of Pensions that he tried hard, in the Secretary's absey 
explain away its unjust operation and to fix the blame upon t 
sion officer. The Secretary was then out West, perhaps looking , 
Senatorial honors. Butwhen he returned he repudiated the Assis: 
Secretary’s explanations and constructions and substantially sus 
the Pension Bureau in its administration of this law. 

Let any who doubts read their evidence. 

Mr. Speaker, not one of these obnoxious features which | ho 
cussed was found in the:House amendment which was strickes 
the Senate, and in place of which the Teller araendment was s: 
substituted in conference. Our committee had carefully avo 
wrongs. There may have been errors in our bill, but if so t! 
our errors. We understood the bill at least, and thought it wa: 

If there were errors they favored the claimants. We were tryi: 
them justice. It was their interests we sought to promote. Ti 
we formulated twice met the approbation of this House. !t 
approval of the Senate as a separate bill at this session. 

At this late day, and when so modified as to correct the evils « 
act of 1884 and do justice to the nation’s pensioners, it has n 
enemies on this floor, enemies willing to obstruct legislation 
its consideration. 

I hope it is not a source of consolation to those gent!emen, in vie 
what I have now said, to know that sitting in these galleries, yea, M: 
Speaker, almost over your own head, the chief beneficiary under thi: 
legislation, this self-constituted and proclaimed friend of the sold 
has been seen sitting through the long hours of the night. t 
and watching,’’ no doubt, to see whether this House would, like th 
Senate, rise up in its indignation and stamp the seal of its condemnat 
upon his atrocious conduct, and take from him his ill-gotten hoo! 

Whether this act is repealed or not I have done my duty to' 
House end to the country. I am gratified that the laborious work » 
have done will not all be in vain. It may serve to aid the new admin- 
istration, to promote the efficiency of the work in the Pension 0! 
and to purify it of unworthy men. 

If those whose duty it shall become to administer that office in tu. 
ure will go over the evidence now in print and accessible much wi 
be found that will prove useful in the reorganization and puriiication 
of that branch of the public service. That a reorganization and pun! 
cation are necessary there can be no doubt; that it will be done / have 
great faith. 


ry’s eyj- 
nended, 
Lemon and his 
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ES LAIRD, 
OF NEBRASKA, 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. 


Tuesday, December 16, 1884, 
On the bill (H. R. 5461) to establish a board of commissioners 0: 101: 
merce and to regulate such commerce. 

Mr. LAIRD said: ; 

Mr. SPEAKER: It must be a matter of congratulation to the men 
of this House and to the country at large that this body is about | 
to a vote upon the measure under consideration. This 1s true, po" 
by reason of the importance of the subject itself, which can note 0" 
estimated, but so far as most of us are concerned, for another *"" 
peculiar reason. There is scarcely a member of either party W°° ™ 
not heretofore been arraigned for supposititious prospect!\© °! 
to this bill or some feature thereof. ; . ae . 

Political hypocrites, demagogues, and Pharisees ‘n pots” 
ing themselves the only true exponents of anti-monopo!y—>"'" © 
an indiscriminate vendetta against all men who did not make 
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| 
sir of October lurid with furious denunciations of the railroads. In 
their estimation no man who “loved the people ’’ could exist other- 
wise than ina state of constant rhetorical explosion against monopolies. 
Their “‘ pot-soon-hot ’’ hatred of *‘corporations’’ found expression in 
wordsof great ‘‘sound and fury,’ signifying nothing. The people put 
their brief candle out, and defeat emptied the lofty speech of hypo- 
critical profession from their lips; their hearts no longer palpitate with | 
the desire of self-sacrifice; they no longer rush to ‘‘glory,’”’ although 
yssibly tothe ‘‘grave.’’ They havelost their ‘* grip *’ upon the wheel 
of fortune and must grovel on until another election gives them oppor- | 
tanity and license to practice their political three-card-monte schemes 
the ple. 
ra soca men, here to do their duty without fear, favor, or hope 
of reward, who do not look over their shoulders for votes, but who find 
their recompense in the unassuming greatness of *‘ duty Cone,’’ will hail 
this opportunity to record themselves for the one or the other of these 
pills with great joy, and they will greet the passage of the measure re- 
ceiving their support, possibly the passage of either, as the triumph of 
a cause none the less dear to them because they have come to its sup- 
rt through the doubt of well-meaning men, the misconstruction of 
fools and fanatics, and the ‘‘ slings and arrows’’ of a misguided or au 
hireling press. 

It is not my purpose, Mr. Speaker, to confound with frauds and fa- 
natics that largeand respectable classof my fellow-citizens who, in their 
zeal for railroad legislation, have found fault with all political par- 
ties and have withdrawn from them. The disinterestedness of thei 
action proves the worth of their motives. Their efforts to accomplish 
the great work of the regulation of the railroads by means of a third 

y was a mistake, in my judgment, but that they were sincere in 
it | have nodoubt; andsincerity, whether right or wrong, must always 
command the respect of candid men. Whatever may have been their 
opinion of the worth of the old parties and their representatives here 


assembled in this contest they must bow to the accomplished work 
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| from the Railroad and Canal Committee a bill (H. R. 1012 
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} ! se 
th la to regu- 


late commerce by railroads among the several States 
This bill, after being discussed in this House, passed this body onthe 


26th of March, 1874, by a vote of 121 to 116 Pending its passage the 
gentleman from Indiana ( Mr. toLMAN—Democrat) offered asubstitute, 
| which provided for a ‘* board of railroad commissioners,”’ to be named 


by the President, who were to examine and investigate the subject and 
to prepare a schedule of rates, the party aggrieved being remitted to the 
courts to recover damages for any violation of its provisions, or for the 
h the commissioners should prescribe 


, 


violation of any provisions whi 
An analysis of the vote by which the previous or main question was 
ordered on the passage oi the MeCrary interstate-commerce bill shows 
that the 121 votes cast ‘it were Republican exce pt 5 which were 


cast by Democrats, namely, HOLMAN, Kendall, Luttrell, Robbins, and 


} Wolfe; the 115 votes cast against it were Democratic, save 36. 


The following shows the leading Republicans who advocated and 
voted for the motion, and leading Democrats who opposed and voted 
against the same: 

Ayes—Republica Noes—Demoerats. 
J. G. Cannon. William H. Barnum 


0. D. Conger. James B. Beck 
Henry L. Dawes R. P. Bland 
Charles Foster L. Q@. C. Lamar 

W. P. Frye Samuel J. Randall. 
B. F. Butler Fernando Wood. 
James A. Gartiel S. S. Cox 

Eugene Hal Heister Clymer. ' 
George F. Hoa Jolin Cessna 

G. G. Hoskins 
Jobn A. Kasson 
George W. MeCrary 
G. S. Orth. 


Eppa Hunton 
William FE. Niblack 
Clarkson N. Potter 
Milton Sayler 


° > Poatay , > y 
and rejoice with us in the triumph of principles equally dear to all | ~-r P. ence Pp. B. M. Young 
men; and here, if we have contended for the right, and not alone ; mee Saw ’ 

for the advantage, does our quarrel end. Not only, Mr. Speaker, did the Democratic party in this House, with 

Mr. Speaker, there is a disposition on the part of the gentleman from | the exceptions named, do all it could to defeat the McCrary bill, but 
Texas [Mr. REAGAN] to arraign the Republican party, as a party, for | prior to that, during the third session of the Forty-second Congress, 
its attitude on the gerferal question of railroad legislation. In his | that party voted almost solidly to defeat and did defeat tbe motion of 
remarks on this subject, made to-day, that gentleman is reported as Mr. Hawley (Republican , of Niinois, to suspend the rules and pass a 
having read the following from the Republican national platform of | bill for the appointment of a board of commissieners to collect informa- 
Jane 5, 1884: tion concerning railroads and interstate commerce. — The motion was 

The regulation of commerce with foreign nations and between the States is | lost—ayes 75, all Republican; noes 98, seventy-nine of whom were Demo- 
one of the most important prerogatives of the General Government, and the | crats. (See House proceedings of January 27, 1873 And thus was de- 
Republican ena, announces its purpose to support such legislation as | feated in this House by the votes of the party of the gentleman from Texas 
will fully and efficiently carry out the constitutional power of Congress over Ba Pe ete. gd ; oa 7 
interstate commerce. " the first measure looking to some basis for the relief of the people from 

The principle of the public regulation of railway corporations is a wise and | abuses of the transportation companies—a measure born of the Republi- 
salutary one for the protection of all classes of the people, and we favor legisla- | can party which he here arraigns; a measure receiving its almost unani- 
tion that will prevent unjust discrimination‘and excessive charges for transpor- E ana the unaui aa ait P the De a : 
tation and that shall prove to the people and to the railroads alike the fair and | Nous support, and the unanimous opposition of the Democratic party. 


equal protection of the law. 


This done the gentleman from Texas proceeded to say: 


| commend that to my Republican friends, who are so earnestly combating 
legislation of this kind. If some of the Repubiican members who have been 
discussing this question do show that they believe the people of the country 
have no rights which the railroads are bound to respect, they surely ought to 
manifest, outward); at least, some respect for the political declarations which 
their national convention thoughtit necessary to make, in order to enable them 
tocarry the recent election for President and Congress; or do they prefer that 
the public shall understand that this declaration was simply made to deceive 
the people and cheat them out of their votes by afalse pretense? I must not be 
understood as applying these remarks to those Republicans who are trying, in 
good faith, as many of them are, to redeem the pledge of their party to the peo- 
ple on this subject. 


This puts in issue the question of what the Republican party, asa 
party, has done or attempted to do on this question and renders perti- 


nent a brief review of the history of the legislation now under consid- 
eration, and the attitude of the Republican party toward it. 


Mr. Speaker, the Journals of this House show that on the 3d of De- | 


cember, 1873, Mr. Kendall (Democrat), of Nevada, introduced a bill 
(H. R. 206) “‘to require uniform ratesfor transporting freight and pas- 
sengers by railroad companies and other common carriers, and to pre- 
vent and punish unjust discriminations in favor of or against persons 
and p’ ” This bill was referred to the Railroad and Canal Com- 
mittee, and not reported. 

The record also shows that on the 4th of December, 1873, Mr. Haw- 
ley, of Illinois (Republican), introduced a bill (H. R. 143) “‘ to rega- 
late commerce among the several States;’’ which was referred to the 
Railroad and Canal Committee, and not reported. 

And it also shows that on the same day Mr. McNulta introduced a 
bill (H. R. 150) on the same subject, which took the same reference 
and was not reported. 

_ The also shows that on the 5th of January, 1874, Mr. Kill- 
inger, of Pennsylvania (Republican), introduced a bill ‘‘ to establish a 
tniform system of railroad t: rtation in all parts of the United 


States and Territories ’’ (H. R. 871), which was referred to the Rail- 
road and Canal Committee, and was likewise not reported. 

We are further informed from the record that on the fol lowing day of 

same year, Mr. McCrary, of Iowa (Republican), reported favorably 





Thus far, at least, the ‘‘ we-are-holier-than-thou’’ assumptions of the 


gentleman for his party receive little support from the hard facts of the 
record. 


Mr. Speaker, the first bill that I have been able to discover, in a 
hasty research, introduced on this subject by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. REAGAN] is H. R. 674, in 1877. In the following year (1878) Mr. 
Watson (Republican), of Pennsylvania, introduced a bill on this sub- 

| ject (H. R. 2546), which was reported back to the House February 26, 
| 1878, by the gentleman from Texas, by substitute (H. R. 3547). This 
was recommitted to the Railroad and Canal Committee and afterward 
favorably reported therefrom to the House May 2, 1878. This bill was 
discussed in the House; but it finally died on the hands of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] May 17, 1878; but not until he had 
offered a substitute for it and had conceded in debate that— 

As between trade centers this [that] bill may operate a change, and it is the 
| 

i 

' 





object, and one of the great objects, of this [his} bill to produce a change. 

The change sought to be accomplished by the gentleman was to 
prevent railroads from carrying through or long-haul freights (corn, 
wheat, hogs, and cattle) at low rates and local or parcel and package 
| (short-haul) freights at high rates. That bill was regarded as obvi- 

ously hostile to the agricultural interests of the great West, and to 
have enacted it into a law might have been to reverse the beneficent 
| rule of ‘‘the greatest good of the greatest number,’’ and substituted 
therefor the greatest good of the least number, because west of the 
Mississippi, where one out of a thousand only of the producers may be 
i 
| 





interested in cheap rates for small package or parcel freights, nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine of that thousand are interested in cheap long- 
haul rates on articles in bulk, such as corn, wheat, hogs, and cattle. 
In 1883 the gentleman from Texas [ Mr. ReacAn | introduced another 
bill on the subject, which was substantially the Watson (Republican) 
bill of 1878. In 1884 the gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] re- 
| ported from the Committee on Commerce the bill under discussion (H. 
R. 5461), which was 2 substitute for sundry bills on the same subject, 
and to this bill, so reported by him from the committee, he offers a sub- 
| stitute known as ‘‘ proposed substitute’ for H. R. 5461. This sub- 
stantially covers the entire period of attempted railroad legislation in 
this House, from its inception in January, 1873, to the offering of the 
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last substitute by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] in this pecenmentnier mpoetied to any vacancy shall hold office for the \...«xp)-.j 

naiall . » ak : rm. ny one of said commissioners may ve removed by the Pre.ci. 2” 
final session of the F orty eighth Congress. During that time the party | cause, but not otherwise, Said commissioners Ghali Devete Ther deny ; 
of the gentleman from Texas has been in power eight years out of the | and abilities tothe duties of their office,and shall not accept or oummen te 
twelve; the gentleman himself has been in Congress ten years of that aieoce gy pe ey Wi So peowitons of this act. Ifeither «. 
period. Ido not seek, Mr. Speaker, to detract from the motives nor | Choration of law, pecuciatily interested im anv enilroed eee ey mberitan 
the good work of the distinguished gentleman from Texas. I have & | shall, witnin thirty days, divest himself of such interest \ A ies in. 
most profound regard for his ability, courage, and unselfishness as mani- | do so, or — “ caneet becoming eres in any such railroad or - 

; 9 ie ; . road security, his office s become vacant. No commissi ll par 
fested in ten years of service dedicated to the cause of the people against pate in any hearing or proceeding in which he has any pecuniary i — Ul past 
monopolies. } . , ever. Each commissioner shall receive an annual salary of $7,500, Ppa yay 

In this he has rendered a service to all parties alike, to the country oo ane of ojos: of the orem ot ee winged conan Provide: , 

Stef : : : fore en’ ng upon the discharge of their du ey shall, i ddit 
and its institutions. I only protest when the gentleman stoops from his | oath required of them by law, take end subscribe toan cath shen thes vs 
loftly place in this controversy to assail the party which more than | directly nor indirectly interested in the ownership or earnings of any baile 4 
any and all others has been theally of this cause, and often its leader. omer eee sine ; sa . oo 

: : eC. 9. e said commission s exercise only the rers by thi i 
Among honest men the right and duty to regulate the transportation | oO iferred. Said mhulen wear Ggpeiat © clerk. uae Huty it ty this a 
companies has never beenan issue exceptas to means. There has been | keep a full and faithful record of the proceedings of said commission. and ot o 
no two sides to it, any more thanthere are twosides to the golden rule. bm oom the seompees Chest in the performance of their duties, and wh, 
Wise men and honest men have differed as to the manner of procedure, | ®#!! receive an annual salary of $2,500; and also one accountant, at an annua 
7 : salary of $2,500. The Secretary of the Interior, at the uest of said commic. 
and they differ to-day and always will; but conceding the need of reg- | sion, may also furnish the commission such additional dlerical, engines en 
ulation as I concede it, as without exception I believe every member pert, or other gts Nene ee request and he = Som proper. Actual 
of this House concedes it, there has never been any political differences | 89¢ Becessary traveling an er expenses incurred by said commissioners, o; 
om the sublect. me mere ‘thea these cam be U  slicomiens en the their employés under their orders, shall be allowed them, for which ee 
Mm the subject, n c party 1€ | shall be rendered. The commiscioners, their experts and clerks, may pass ang 
question of the right of self-preservation. The people havé never di- | repass over any railroad engaged in interstate commerce free of charge, wher 
vided upon the question of the utility of the first law of nature, and 
they never will. 
Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose at this stage of the discussion to 
do more than call attention to certain great features of the commit- 
tee’s bill and contrast them briefly with the absence of like features in 
the snbstitate offered therefor. 
The Reagan bill reported by the Committee on Commerce is as fol- 
lows: 


ye igh 
«the 


ever engaged in the performance of their duties under the provisions of thi 
act, but neither shall accept any other pass, gratuity,or favor whatever ro, 
any railroad company. — 
Sec. 10, That any person complaining of anything done or omitted to be dona 
by any railroad company or person in violation or contravention of this act 
may, in addition to the remedies hereinbefore provided, apply to said commis. 
sion by petition in writing, which shall briefly state the subject of such com- 
laint. If the petition is ed by any board of trade or other commercia) 
y, or, when signed by an individual, if it bears the certificate of any distri: 
attorney of the United States, or of —— or county attorney, or officer 
coepepapeingtaren, of any State or Territory, that he has examined the facts 
and in his opinion the complaint is well founded, the commission is hereby re 
quired to entertain and investigate the same. In all other cases the commis. 
sion shall decide whether or not the petition ought to be proceeded with. The 
commission may, if they think fit, before requiring or permitting any formal pro- 
ceedings to be taken on any petition, communicate the same to the railroad com. 
pany against whom it is made, so as to afford them an opportunity of making 
such observations or taking such action thereon as they may think fit. The 
commission shall have power, and ina proper case is sequized to cause a copy 
of the petition to be served upon the railroad company complained against, and 
wo issue a notice requiring such company to before the commission and 
answer the said petition. The answer shal in writing. After the answer 
is filed it shall then be lawful for the commission, if it shall think fit, to direct 
and prosecute, in such mode and by such persons or means as it shal! think 
proper, all such inquiries into matters of fact as may be deemed necessary to en- 
able the commission to form a just conclusion in respect of the matters of said 
petition. All the ings before said commission shall be directed by and 
under general orders, which shall secure to all persons interested reasonable 
notice and opportunity tobe heard. If it shall be made to uppear tothe satisfac- 
tion of the commission, either by the testimony of witnesses or other evidence 
adduced before it, or by the report of any person to whom the commission may 
have referred the inquiry, or any part reof, that anything has been done o: 
omitted to be done in contravention or violation of this act, by any railroad com 
pany or person so upon due and proper notice proceeded against, it shal! be the 
uty of such commission to make and record its report in writing in respect o/ 


A bill to establish a board of commissioners of interstate commerce, and to 
regulate such commerce. 


Beitenacted by the Senateand House of Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That all charges by any person or persons cngaged 
alone or associated with others in the transportation of property b; lroad 
from one State or Territory to or through one or more other States or tories 
of the United States, or to or from any foreign country, shall be “ reasonable” 
for such service. 

Sxo. 2. That it shall be unlawful forany person or persons so engaged as afore- 
said directly or indirectly to charge to or receive from an rson or persons any 
greater or less rate oramount of compensation or rewa than is by him or them 
charged to or received from any other person or persons for like and contem- 
poraneous service in the carrying, receiving, delivering, storing, or handlin 
the same under substantially similar circumstances; and all persons en 
as aforesaid shall furnish, without discrimination, the same facilities for the 
carriage, receiving, delivery, storage, and handling of a of like char- 
acter carried by him or them, and shall perform with eq expedition the same 
kind of services connected with the contemporaneous transportation thereof as 
aforesaid. No break, stop , or interruption, nor any contract, agreement, or 
understanding, shall be made to prevent the anuee of any property from 
being and being considered as one continuous carriage in the meaning of thisact, 


from the place of shipment to the place of destination, unless such in- 
terruption, contract, arrangement, or understanding was made in th for 
or 











some practical and necessary purpose, without any intent to avo’ interrupt | any such contravention or violation of this act, which report shall comprise and 
such continuous carriage or to evade any of the provisions of this act. embrace the findings of the commission upon and in respect of al! questions of 
Sxc., 3. That it shall be unlawful for any person or persons engaged in the trans- | fact in issue or involved in such proceedi Within a reasonable time, not to 
portation of property as aforesaid directly or indirectly to allow any rebate, | exceed twenty days, after such report and findings are made by the commissio: 
drawback, or other advantage in any form, upon shipments made or services | it shall cause a opy thereof to be served upon or delivered to the railroad com- 
rendered as aforesaid by him or them, which, under s' circumstances, are y so found to have violated this act,to which shall be appended a notice t 
not allowed to all other persons. issued by said commission to such company forthwith to cease and desist 


Sec. 4. That itshall be unlawful for any person or persons en in the car- 
riage, receiving, storage, of handling of property as mentioned in the first section 
of this act to enter into any combination, contract, or agreement, by changes of 
schedule, carriage in different cars, or by any other means, with intent to prevent 
the carriage of such property from being continuous from the place of shipment 
to the place of destinatinn, whether carried on one or several railroads; and 
it shall be unlawful for .ay person or persons carrying pocneey as aforesaid 


such violation; and also to deliver to the district attorney of the United States 
for the district in which the act complained of occurred another copy of such re- 
port, findi and notice. 

Sec. 11. upon notice that any such railroad company has neglected or 
refused to conform to the decision of said commission, and to desist from such 
violation or contravention of thisact, it shall be the duty of such distric yo 
ney to y My, petition, in the name of the party eved, to the circuit 







to enter into any contract, agreement, or combination fort ——— freights, | of the Un for such district, for, and it shall be the duty of such court 
or to pool the freights, of different and competing rail by dividing be- | to grant, an order upon such railroad company to show cause why such com- 
tween them the aggregate or net proceeds of the earnings of such ra , or | pany should not be enjoined and restrained against the continuance of such vi- 


any portion of them. 

Sec. 5. That the provisions of this act shall apply to all p rty, and the re- 
ceiving, delivery, loading, unloading, handling, storing, or Eoeee of the same, 
on one actually or substantially continuous carri or as part of such contin- 
uous carriage, as provided for in the first section o' this act, and the compensa- 
tion therefor, whether such property be carried wholly on one railroad or partly 
on several railroads, and whether such servicesare performed or compensation 
paid or received by or to one person alone or in connection with another or 
other persons. 

Sec. 6. That any railroad company, officer of such company, or other person 
who shall violate any of the provisions of this act shall be liable to any person 
injured for the actual damages caused by such violation, which may be recov- 
ered in oy State or United States court of com nt jurisdiction. The court 

ic 


olation, and for such other order and relief in the premises as may be just and 
proper. For the purpose of making any order or decree in the premises, final 
or otherwise, s court shall be always open, and the day on which any such 
order or decree is made shal! be a special term of such court. Upon the service 
and return of such order to show cause, and notice to the parties interested, such 
court shall proceed in a summary manner to ascertain whether the said repor! 
and findings are true; and whenever said court shall be of opinion that such 
company has done or is doing any act in violation or contravention of this act 
described, it shall so udge; and it then shall be 
the duty of said court forthwith to issue a writ of injunction pequiring said rail- 
road company to desist from such violation, and in ect of the matters in 
said report contained to conform to and obey all the provisions of said act. Such 
court may enforce obedience to any such injunction, order, or decree, by any 


i 
: 
: 
5S 


before which any such action is tried, if it shall be found that the violation was nor y by Gne. roceedings for contempt, and all other means with = 
willful, or continued after the notice provided by the tenth section of this act, | its lawful jurisd n sitting as a court of equity. Any person interested to ~ 
shall make an allowance by way of additional costs to the party injured suffi- | strain violation may,on ication to the court, be allowed to appear né 
cient to cover all his counsel and attorney fees,and all expenses disburse- | be heard, by himself or cou ; and u that any district attor ay bes 
ments in the action, including his own accoumey personal expenses. failed in any proper case for the sented of days to apply for such order a 
Sec, 7. That any corporation or person viol show cause, the court may permit such ication to be made and prosecu\ 


ee ilty of a misde- 
meanor, and sub to a fine of not exceeding $1,000 for v ion. The 


courts of the United States shall have exclusive jurisdiction of all proscutions 
arising under this section. It shall be the duty of district attorneys of the 
United States to institute and prosecute to effect criminal proceedings for all 
-_ a. The provisions of this section shall not apply to the first sec- 
on 3 act. 
Seo. 8 That there shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, three commissioners, of whom one shall be of expe- 


to effect by or in behalf of any so interested. Such court may, in its dis- 
cretion award or deny costs i party to such proceeding. in any can 
where court shall adj that violation of this act by any company hat 
been willful, or continued notice to —am. La court may = = 

injured such a gross sum by way of costs as will reimburse al" 
Sele Aanuan cupensen, counsel i ton ents, to be paid by such 


Sec. 12. That the commission make, and from time to time amend, such 


rience in the law and one of experience in railroad business, who shall be col- orders as be the order and regulation of proceedings 
leviives ‘neogacsGocematans ottaheonte commas | the United oo, seh, including all forms proceeding, notices and ae TT roof, = 
and si charged w e carryi effect prescribing, directing, or regulating any matters  satice to 
act in res of interstate cain. one said eae ae hold | All the before said commiss‘on shall be upou reasonable — a 
his office for the term of two years, one for the term of four and the other and such forms shall conform as near as may 0° 


all 
eS. Any party may appear and be heard, 


for the te f six years, to be respecti ——— the and 
thereafter said comastesloness shall Eeteeakael eo teeth att years; and 
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Sec.13. That for the purposes of this act the commission shall, subject as in 
this act mentioned, have full power to ascertain and report upon all questions 
of fact arising under this act, and shal! also ‘ave the powers following 


(.) They may, by subpeene or order ' » served by a person by them author- 
sel. ccowre the attendance of witnesses,an lo al h rsous as they think 
{ ,ove them, or before any pers: | , authorized to prosecute an 


> require the productio» d documents re- 


we to a alter before them, t ‘ > the aid of any 
f the , ed States. 
Lithe fuom may admir eter oul 
S i ..t the principa’ o. f the cos ", be in the city of 
Washingtou hore its gene ‘al ees_' I! be he usrecocds and archives 
¢ posite... Whenever the “onvenie ce oi tie pul or of the parties may be 


A, or deiay or expens prevente: ‘hereby, the commission 
cial sessions in any part of the United 5 ate 't may, vy one or more of the 
‘ ,soners, or one of the pe*sons ma” ed in the ninth seetion hereof, or by 
auy person specially appointed by the comm ssion, prosecute any inquiry neces- 
sary to its duties, in any part of the United States, into any matter or question 


my hold 


of fact, and may specialiy delegate to the officer or person conducting such in- | 


quiry such powers to that end as are by this act conferred upon the commission 
and may be deemed necessary. Every voteand official act of either of the com- 
missioners shall be entered of record. The commission may conduct its proceed- 
ings in such a manner as will most conduce to the dispatch of business and to 
justice; they may sit together or separateiy,and either in private or public, but 
any proceeding before them sha.l be public upon the request of either party 
thereto; and a majority of said commission may determine any question sub- 
mitted. 
covering said year to be rendered by railroad companies; examine the books 
and accounts of said companies at such times as may be deemed by them nec 
essary ; see thatall United States laws relating to said companies are enforced ; 
furnish such information to the several departments of the Government, or the 
Government directors of any of said railroads, in regard to the tariffs of fares 
and freight, or the accounts of said railroads, as may be required of them or as 
they may deem expedient; make an annual report of their doings to Congress 
on or before the Ist day of January of each year; and otherwise endeavor to 


procure the data necessary to the gradual enactment of an intelligent system of | 


national legislation regulating interstate railroad commerce 

Sec. 15. That the Secretary of the Interior shall provide suitable offices and a 
room for the public sessions of the commission in the city of Washington. Wit 
nesses summoned before the commission shall be paid the same fees as witnesses 
in the Federal courts, and depositions de bene esse and under commission may 


be taken to be used before the commission in the same manner and upon the | 


same conditions as in such courts. Thesalaries and expenses of the commission 
shall be provided for, audited, and paid in the same manner as the salaries o 
judges and other judicial expenses. 

Sec. 16. That said board of commissioners shall inquire into that method of 
railroad management or combination known as pooling, and state the result of 
their inquiry in their first annual report, and whether, in their judgment, any, 
and if so what, legislation is expedient in relation thereto. 


Sec. 17. That nothing in this act shall apply to the carriage, storage, or handling 


of property wholly within one State or Territory and not destined for continuous 
arriage beyond such State or Territory, or to property carried for the United 
States, or to the transportation of persons or articles free or at reduced rates for 
State or municipal governments or for charitable purposes, or to or from public 
fairs and expositions for exhibition thereat. 

Seo.18. That in the construction of this act the phrases ‘railroad corpora 
tion” and “ railroad company ’’ shall be held to be synonymous, and to signify 
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The commission shall prescribe a railroad year, and a system of reports | 
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act, matter, or thing in th ict prohibited or forbidden, or shall omit to do any 
act, matter, or thing in this act required to be dong rshall be guilty of any 
violation of the provisions of this act, such pers r pers shall forfeit and 
pay to the person or persons who may sustain damage thereby a sum equal to 
| three times the am t the damages so sustained, to be recovered by the 
| person or persons so aged by suit in any State or United States court of 
competent Jurisdict where the person or persons causing such damage can 
| be found or may have an agent, office, or place of business; and if the court be- 
fore which any s tion is tried shall be of opinion that the violation of the 
law was willful, it shall make an allowance, by way of additional costs. to the 
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a corporation which either owns or operates a railroad as aforesaid, and shall a. ae ges : t he a < aa ; othe a tee: rs ee — pe : = = 
include receivers, lessees, and trustees operating railroads, and all persons | parties. may and caine tie Oa Sassi cae tn 
named in the first section of this act. The word ** person”’ in. this act includes | ete ond no claim thats each: tent septate Resmapty ; 
plurality of persons, torporate and incorporate, and all persons in any manner | tend to criminate the person testifying or giving evid aaaiad 
engaged in interstate railway commerce in whatever capacity, whetheras princi- | }4¢ such evidence or testimony shall not be used as agains a a 
pals, agents, or empioyés. | trial of any indictment against him. The attendance and appearance « wal 
Sec. 19. Thet the sum of $40,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is | the rans whoas aforesaid may be compelled to appear « mo stify nd tl 
hereby appropriated for the uses and purposesof this act for the fiscal year end- | jy¢ - a: haadhcme <i ee ee ee eae o Shed ere Reais 
2 7 : - ‘ Dy th per y he 1 i 
ing June 30, A. D. 1885, and the intervening time anterior thereto. of books and papers thereby, may and shall be com] i same as it the case 
This bill provides fer a commission whose duty it shall be to enforce | of any other witness; and mn ge ta deposition or evidence, or the production 
ar! papers iar laeiaelines a omen patie, Oe seamen, aaeh then ptoteatinn. of wets oat 
The substitate offered for this bill by Mr. REAGAN does not provide | papers, may and shall be had, taken, and compelled by or fore any l nit ad 
fora commission. The substitute bill is as follows: — nes Sen ey meee or lor t provided for as to the 
aking of other dey] r . att i ‘ asses, or the 
PROPOSED SUBSTITUTE. production of other papers in | 13 of the Revised 
To regulate interstate commerce and to prohibit unjust discriminations by com- | Statutes of the | i States. No act 1 sh sus ed less 
mon carriers. | brought within one year after the cause of action shall accrue, or within one 
Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Amer- | Yea" after the | ee ere eee »wiedge of his right of 
ica in Congress assembled, That it shall be unlawful for any person or persons | 2°tion.. And as many causes of action as may a © within the year may be 
engaged alone or associated with others in the transportation of property by | Joined in the sam« . ere 
railroad from one State or Territory to or through one or more other States or | 58-8. That any d noer Of any corp . cting or 
Territories of the United States, or to or from any foreign country, directly or | ©DS4ged as aforesaid yf FOSETVEr OF Serna 4 acting or en- 
indirectly to charge to or receive from any person or persons any greater or less sed as aforesaid, ora ; cdiepangedl <a pany, receiver, 
rate or amountof freight, compensation, or reward than is charged to or received | ‘TUSte, OF person ee ee eee iny other corpora- 
from any other person or persons for like and contemporaneous service in the | OD, Company, Perse ae Sewer spars . y 
carrying, receiving, delivering, storing, or handling of the same. All charges | suffer or permit to be oe _ , ct prohibited or 
forsuch servicesshall be reasonable. Andall persons engaged as aforesaid shall | forbidden, or who shall z een . = fail to do 
furnish, without discrimination, the same facilities for the carriage, receiving, | ®®¥.2¢t, ™atter, or thing in this act required to be don cause or willingly 
delivery, storage, and handling of all property of like character carried by him or | 5¥Ter or permit any a es gots ao ee this act to 
them, and shall perform with equal expedition the same kind of services con- | Pe done not to be so done, or shall a A : 7 . allure, OF 
nected with the contemporaneoustransportation thereofasaforesaid. Nobreak, | S24!! be guilty of any infractio yoben _ shal DO Pulisy 
stoppage, or interruption, nor any contract, agreement, or understanding shall | ofa misdeme pee, aes — _ ; 38 than $1,000 
be made to prevent the carriage of any property from being and being treated as | | SEC. 9. That nothing in this act shall apply tot irriage ‘ 1g, st re 
one continuous carriage, in the meaning of this act, from the place of shipment | handling, or forwardin property wholly within one State, and not shipped 
tothe place of destination, unless such stoppage, interruption, contract, arrange- | from or destined to some foreign country or other State or Territory; nor shi 
ment, or understanding was made in good faith for some practical and necessary | 1 apply to property carried for the United States at lower rates of freight and 
purpose, without any intent to avoid or interrupt such continuous carriage or | charges than for the gene ral public, or to the transportation of articles free or 
to evade any of the provisions of this act. | at reduced rates of freig it for charitable purposes, or to or from publ airs and 
Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful for any person or persons engaged in the | expositions for exhibition. 
transportation of property as aforesaid directly or indirectly to allow any re-| Sec. 10. That the words “ person or persons” as used in thisact, except where 
bate, drawback, or other advantage, in any form, upon shipments made or | otherwise provided, shall be construed and held to mean person or pers 
services rendered as aforesaid by him or them. | officer or officers, corporation or corporations, « pany ompanies, rece 
Sec. 3. That it shall be unlawful for any person or persons engaged in the | or receivers, trustee or trustees lessee or lessees, agent or agents, or other pe 
carriage, receiving, storage, or handling of property as mentioned in the first | son or persons acting or engaged in any of the matters and things ment ed in 
section of this act to enter into any combination, contract, or agreement, by | this act. 
nges of schedule, carriage in different cars, or by any other means, with in- = a he 
teat to prevent the carriage of such property from being continuous fromthe | The Reagan bill, reported by the majority of the committee, provides 
pias ean mt to the place of destination, whether carried on one or sev- | both rights and re medies. It prescribes rules of action for the railroad 


And it shall be unlawful for any person or persons carrying 
property as aforesaid to enter into any contract, agreement, or combination for 
the of freights, or to pool the freights, of different and competing rail- | 


by dividing between them the aggregate or net proceeds of the earnings 
of such railroads, or any portion of them. 


Sec, 4. That it shall be unlawful for any person or persons engaged in the | 


of property as provided in the first section of this act to charge 
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| and provides a commission to enforce those rules, and it further pro 
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vides for the prosecution of any violation of the rules prescribed by th: 


law or by the commission in the courts of the count 


lic expense 


ind at the p ib 


The Reagan substitute provides for no prosecution of any 


violation of its rules—neither by a commission, for wh 


ch it does not 
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provide, nor in the cour’s oflaw. The committee’s bill gives affirma- 
tive relief. If the Reagan substitute gives any new relief whatever it 
is entirely abstract; and so far as any enforcement thereof is concerned 
it is passive and negative, not positive and active as it should be. 

The substitute bill provides that no interstate railroad shall charge 
or reeeive more from one person than from another for like service ata 
like time; that all charges shall be ‘‘ reasonable;’’ that there shall be 
no rebates, drawbacks, or advantages in rates to any person. 

It prohibits ‘‘ pooling’’ by dividing the net proceeds; makes it un- 
lawful for a railroad to charge more for a short than for a long haul; 
provides for the postingof schedules of ratesand against changes thereof 
without notice; provides that for any violation of these provisions the 
guilty party shall pay therefor to the party damaged three times the 
amount of the damages actually sustained, and if the violation shall 
be found to have been willful, then the guilty party shall pay, as ad- 
ditional costs, asum sufficient to cover all the attorney and counsel fees 
of the opposite party. 

With the exception of the rule that no railroad shall charge more for 
a short than for a long haul of freights, and the provision concerning 
the posting of rates, the two bills are substantially alike, except in the 
remedies provided for a violation of their provisions. Aside from the 
rule of the substitute bill as to long and short haul rates, and the pro- 
vision as to public notice of the rates to be charged by any railroad, 
neither bill adds anything td the legal rights now enjoyed by the peo- 
ple before-the courts under the law as it now stands. 

All the sections of substitute bill, except that as to long and short 
haul rates, are practically resolvable into the one provision of section 
1 of beth bills, to wit, all charges shall be ‘‘ reasonable.’’ This is no 
addition, then, to the law as already declared. See the leading cases— 
Muanp vs. Illinois, 94 U.S. Supreme Court Reports, page 133, and cases 
cited; also Peck vs. TheChicago and Northwestern Railroad Company, 
94 U. 8. Reports 164, and cases cited. 

The substitute bill declares the law—-so far so good; but it makes no 
provision for its enforcement at the public expense or through a com- 
mission. The bill reported by a majority of the Committee on Com- 
merce does both. The Reagan ‘‘ proposed substitute’’ gives a right to 
sue—the citizen has that already; it prescribes rules of action for the 
railroads and consequences for their violation—the rules so prescribed 
already exist. The substitute says you can sue the railroad, and if 
found guilty this bill settles the rule of damages; that, too, is already 
settled. The farmersof Nebraskado not want a law that says you can 
suea railroad. They know they have that inestimable privilege already. 
Wheit they want is a law which shall provide that if the railroads do 
wrong, the Government, on the complaint of the citizen, shall prose- 
cute that railroad for a redress of that wrong at its own expense. 

The right to sue and be sued the producers have too much of already. 
They sue and are sued too often to appreciate as ‘‘ good tidings of great 
ioy’’ the much too naked “‘right’’ of walking into a court of justice 
armed with the Reagan substitute bill and calling the delinquent rail- 
road to account, ‘‘sustained and cheered’’ with the knowledge that 
the Gongress has assured them that if they will fight the judicial battle 
through at their own cost and expense to asuccessful termination great 
shall be their reward—‘‘glad tidings of great joy’’ to the farmers of 
Nebraska; you can sue a railroad at your own expense, and after you 
have paid out a theusand dollars for counsel fees and expenses, and 
finaliy got a judgment for $10 actual damages you can recover three 
times that, $30, with the consciousness that the railroad company will 
contest the question of triple damages through the triple courts and 
defeat it in the end—after the litigation has swallowed up crops, cattle, 
and the very patented earth from beneath the farmer’s feet. 

The great day of the deliverance of production from the thralldom of 
monopolies has indeed dawned when the farmer is told that he can sue 
a raiiroad company. Since when could we not send “‘ precepts to levi- 
athan to come ashore,’’ and since when could not our leviathan exer- 
cise his insolent privilege of not coming ashore until compelled? Butthe 
matter is easy, if the railroad leviathan does not come ashore and settle 
wher you send him a summons, all you will have to do, dear Mr. 
Farmer, is to arm yourself with a copy of the Reagan substitute and 
go ovt into the legal deep after him and bring himin. But when you 
B° out remember you must ‘‘ paddle your own canoe.’’ The sibstitute 

ill says to the producers of the trans-Mississippi territory, financially 
stripped naked by years of waiting for relief from unreasonable charges 
by the corporations, ‘* Now, if you do not get what is right, go to law’’— 
é.e., launch yourself upon the troubled waters of the legal deep with the 
right of bankrupting yourself conferred by the Reagan substitute bill 
tied about your neck likea millstone. This substitute bill, unamended 
as it stands, bids the Davids of agriculture go forth and battle with the 
Goliahs of corporate power, to the end that the Davids shall not have 
the advantage in the strife it takes their slings and stones away from 
them, and then on top of that hamstrings them lest they get away after 
the fight is over. Let us take a practical illustration: 

A farmerin Nebraska, we will say, has 500 bushels of corn or of wheat 
for market. He would have30,000 pounds for shipment or 300sacks of 
100 pounds each. Suppose the railway company charged him 30 cents 
a hundred pounds to lay it down in Chicago, $90. Now, let us assume 
that the charge of 30 cents per hundred is excessive—extortionate, if 
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you please, to the extent of say 10 cents per hundred. The “ reason. 
able”’ total charge would be $60. The farmer would have cause to 
complain of the excess, to wit, $30. His right of action under the Rea. 
gan substitute bill would be to sue the railroad company for damaves 
for the unreasonable charge, and if he recovered, the rule of damages 
(unconstitutional, so far as the supreme court of Nebraska is concerned 

see A., T. & N. R. R. Co. vs. Baty, 6 Nebr., 37; see same holding in Mich 

igan, Massachusetts, and Texas; Bay City and Saginaw R. R. Co. px 

Austin, 21 Mich., 401; Lewis vs. Webb, 3Greenleaf, &c. , 326; Holden ps 

James, 11 Mass., 396; James vs. Reynolds, 2 Texas, 251) would be three 
times thirty, or ninety, dollars! Ninety dollars as the reward and as the 
result! Will Congress have done its duty by the people when it sha)| 
make a rehash of the common law and write it in a printed book eoy- 
ered with calfskin? Will Congress have done anything when it does 
this? These rules in their substance are written on the tablets of im. 
memorial law, and are known to all men. If I hear the voice of the 
people aright it demands not rules but results. 

What the producers of this country want is not mere abstract rules 
of law declaring rights already fixed. They want therights they alread, 
have—those by this substitute more plainly set forth—enforced, ani 
enforced at the public expense, either by a commission, or by litiga 
tion, or by both, but at the public expense. The Government created 
these corporations; now let it control them. What justice is there jy 
locking in the millions of their ‘‘ surplus (?)’’ money in idleness in the 
Treasury and bidding the people “‘ have it out’’ with the railroads” 
Men who are for these people and of them, know what they want and 
can sympathize with them, know that they are sick and languish 
ing and too poor to buy the medicine with which to heal themselves 
Seeing them in this state, you write a recipe—a prescription—and you 
say, ‘‘Go purchase the medicine and be cured.’’ There is the ‘rub 
they tell you they can not get the medicine; they are too poor; and 
unless you will give them the medicine they say ‘‘ Take back your pre- 
scription; take back your recipe; we can not heal ourselves with bits 
of paper marked with crooked marks. We can not protect ourselves 
with empty laws—with loud declarations of ‘rights.’’’ The railroads, 
intrenched behind their millions, fortified in the places of power, laugh 
at and defy them, single-handed, to the legal test. 

Under the Reagan bill, asreported by the majority of the committee, 
if a farmer is wronged he takes his complaint to his State district at- 
torney, or, if more convenient, to the United States district attorney, 
who shall examine it, and if meritorious, says so; then he lays it be 
fore the commission provided in that bill and the board prosecu tes it to 
a conclusion. If he can not find an attorney he can go to any board 
of trade and get their indorsement of his complaint, or he can make 
out his statement and send it to the commission direct, and they must 
investigate it, try it, put it through the courts, bring it to a judicial 
end. This is a contest between equals, a battle for the rights of a 
man, however humble, poor, and insignificant financially, in which the 
giant of corporate power finds its match in the giant of organic power. 
The government of the nation takes sides; not one man, but all men, 
for one man, speaking ——- the mighty potency of the Government 
Thus by the committee’s bill the faith of the nation is pledged to see 
fair play, and blind justice need not tremble for the poor. 

Give me such a law and I can go back and face my constituents and 
feel that something has been done—that there had been a beginning 
of the end. Give me the Reagan ‘“‘ substitute ’’ bill, unless 
it be amended so as to provide for the public prosecution of complaints 
by the people by a commission or otherwise, and I go back to my peo 
ple feeling that this House has frittered away its time and the people’s 
demand in useless refinements of rules already in existence, in the crea- 
tion of a statutory abstraction, empty of power, utterly impotent in the 
impending legal battle which must be fought out in the courts between 
the neople and the railroads, hand to hand, dollar against dollar. In 
such a battle what the people want is not an airy abstraction to stand 
by like a mythical monster and idly view the strife. They want some- 
thing which they can use, a weapon with which they can draw blood, 
judicial blood, and compel corporate respect for their rights. The rail- 
roads are not afraid of shadows; the abstractions of the common and 
statutory law granting “‘rights’’ to the people have confronted them 
since their creation, and they bave driven on over both people and the 
laws together, making the same diabolical answer to all complaints, ‘the 
people’’ and the laws ‘‘be damned.’’ What corporate power respects 
is not the law but the power behind the law—the dollars that stand for 
its enforcement! The one bill gives this power; the proposed substi- 
tute does not. 

I am for the bill that says to the rai ** Here is a just rule; obey 
it, peaceably, if you will, and all will be right; we do not want to 
punish nor to destroy you nor even cripple you; refuse to obey it and 
we will make you do itor break you to pieces upon the wheel of liti- 
gation.’’ When this problem ceases to be a question between power 
and wealth (the railroads) and poverty and weakness (the producers), 
and becomes a contest between power and wealth (the corporations) 
and power, wealth, and authority (the Government), then the contest 
will end and justice will be done, and not before. 

I am not saying, Mr. Speaker, that the committee bill is perfect. | 
hope to see it amended in some particulars; its powers should be 
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jess circuitous, perhaps; but this remains of it afterall is said: it does 
provide for the prosecution of meritorious cases to a judicial conclusion, 


and this without expense tothe complainant. This the proposed sub- 
stitute does not do, and failing in this it fails to meet the demands of 
the hour. [ 3 hr 

Mr. Speaker, permit me a word upon another feature of this discus- 
sion. It seems to be assumed here that the Reagan proposed substi- 
tute is the only measure that is anti-monopoly; that all other measures 
are monopoly measures. Many members may propose to vote for the 
substitute because it is championed by the distinguished anti-monopo- 
list of Texas, feeling perhaps that if they follow him they are safe. 
But both bills are his; he leads both ways! The distinguished gentle- 
man is no doubt a sincere opponent of corporate abuses, but so is every 
honest man. This is not aquestion of leaders; it is a question of meas- 
ures. Mr. REAGAN is not the only anti-monopolist; various public men 
and organizations, investigators, and economists, not less distinguisl.ed 
for their identity with the anti-monopoly movement, have spoken and 
written on the subject, and an appeal to the record will show that Mr. 
REAGAN when he refuses to incorporate the commission system into 
his proposed substitute is decidedly out of accord with the declared 
wisdom of his-anti-monopoly contemporaries. Let him add to his bill 
those provisions of the committee’s bill that provide for the prosecu- 
tions of violationsof the law, civil as well as criminal, at the public ex- 
pense, and provide for a commission to enforce such law, and I will as 
gladly support the ‘‘ proposed substitute’’ as the committee bill, with 
the exception of one section, which it is contended will operate against 
the interests of the great West, and upon that I withhold my decision 
for further investigation. 

Is this Reagan “‘ proposed substitute’’ the great anti-monopoly meas- 
ure? Ifitis, why is it that the ablest individuals in the country be- 
longing to that organization refuse it the full meed of their support? 
Perhaps a portion of the public press is mistaken about this substitute. 

First. It is said that the ‘‘ National Board of Trade and Transporta- 
tion,’? soon to meet in Washington, will not 1udorse the Reagan “‘ pro- 
posed substitute,’’ and yet such distinguished anti-moncpolists, leaders 
in fact in that movement, as A. B. Miller, F. B. Thurber, and others 
hold membership in that board. These gentlemen are said to object 
to this Reagan substitute on the grounds that while it commands ‘“‘ rea- 
sonable” rates it-fails to prescribe what rates shall bedeemed ‘‘ reason- 
able,’ and they also object to this substitute because it fails to provide 
for a commission to enforce the law or the rules.and regulations. 

Mr. Speaker, if there is an intelligent so-called ‘‘anti-monopoly’’ 
sentiment extant in this country, as I believe there is, it is found in 
the suggestions emanating from the ‘‘ National Anti-monopoly League.”’ 
The founders of that organization are men of great moral worth, and 
perhaps of intellectual superiority on this question, and when such a 
man of that organization as L. E. Chittenden speaks on this subject 
you can be assured that he has given the matter careful consideration. 
He does not speak as a demagogue. And what does this league, 
through its organ, Justice, published in the city of New York, say 
about this Reagan substitute? It says it ‘‘does not provide for a 
board of railroad commissioners to see that its provisions are carried 
into execution, and to attend to the new and varied problems which 
are constantly arising in interstate commerce. To have such a com- 
mission seems to us equally as important as the law, and we can not 
understand why Mr. REAGAN does not join hands with Republicans 
who are free from railroad control in a commission, amend his bill so 
as to provide for a commission, and pass it.’’ 

Mr. Speaker, I assume that such men as L. E. Chittenden, F. B. 
Thurber, Ex-Senator Boyd, and A. B. Miller, of New York, are quite as 
good anti-monopolists as we find in Texas, Iowa, Kansas, or Nebraska 
even. At all events if I were to guide my action by pure anti-monop- 
oly sentiment, undefiled and unpolluted by the greed for office or gain 
in other directions, I think I could safely follow the lead of the gentle- 
men whom I have mentioned rather than listen to political ‘‘ coyotes”’ 
who burrow and have holes in New York and in Nebraska. 

And on the point that a commission is necessary to enforce the ‘‘ pro- 
posed substitute’? the New York State Grange says the principles in 
the Reagan bill are entitled to consideration and support; they should 
be enacted into law ‘‘ by the Federal and State governments, and, if 
need be, enforced by railroad commissioners,’’ 





Mr. Speaker, the prominent anti-monopoly idea is ‘‘ enforcement”’ 
not found in the Reagan substitute. All writers, economists, and 
thinkers on this question agree that whatever law may be passed or rules 
prescribed the ever varying attitude which commerce and railways pre- 
sent in a rapidly growing country should be under some supervision 
which shall possess within itself a deterrent power or preventive force 
The valueof such a power is illustrated by the practical workings of the 
British railway commission. I quote from The Railroad Problem, by 
Joseph Nimmo, jr., the able Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the 
United States Treasury. Speaking of that commission, he says: 

For their third year in office the « mers reported twenty-four judg- 
ments delivered and six working agreements between companies approved; 
for their fourth year, nineteen judgments delivered and five working agree- 
ments approved; for their fifth year, fourteen judgments delivered and five 
working agreements submitted for approval; for their sixth year, six judg- 
ments delivered and seven working agreements approved; and for their 


seventh year (only) nine judgments delivered and six working agreements 
between companies submitted for approval. 
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Take, as another illustration, the comparative quiet which reigns in 
all the States in which commissions now exist, and it goes a long ways 
to prove that a national commission would accomplish like results. 

If it be said that a commission would not be able to handle all the 
cases or complaints which would arise, the answer is that as it would 
have no jurisdiction over any case save that pertaining to interstate 
commerce it might be that the number of these would not—even at the 
outset—exceed the cases which a board in any great State like New 
York has been called upon to adjudicate. Take the cases left to the 
English commission having jurisdiction of all those arising in England, ~ 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, and what do we find ? 


I quote again 
from Mr. Nimmo (supra). He says: 


The number of cases in which the powers of the commission have been in 
voked is surprisingly few, and even of the cases actually coming before the com- 
mission a considerable proportion has merely required its informal mediato- 
rial offices in order to lead the parties in dispute to an adjustment of their differ- 
ences. The specific cases passed upon, and the general rules evolved from the 
decisions of the commissioners in these cases, appear to have been regarded by 
the railroads as typical of the rules of policy whichshould govern them in their 
dealings with the public and to have met a cheerful acquiescence 

This is the result of nearly forty-four years of experience and inves- 
tigation. Judge Cooley, of Michigan, in a very able article on the sub- 
ject of the importance of an umpire between the public and common 
carriers, says: 

Commissions, if not hampered by excessive and perhaps mischievous legisla- 
tion, can proceed with deliberation and caution; they can consult and act in 
concert wherever co-operation is essential; they can deal with peculiar diffi- 
culties upon a judgmentenlightened by the special facts and uncontrolled by 
iron rules. In railroad questions we are, as yet, only in the morning twilight; 
no expert fully masters them in all their bearings; the results are often unex- 
pected and confusing, and the highest wisdom of one year proves to be folly in 
the next. 

In his last report upon the internal commerce of the United States, 
Mr. Nimmo, concluding a dissertation on the subject of controlling 
the railways, says: 

It is not the purpose to consider in this report the particular evils which may 
or do exist in this country as the result of the powers exercised by railroad 
companies, nor the measures adopted or proposed to be adopted for the pre- 
vention or correction of evils. That is regarded as outside the functions of this 
office, and as being a subject which would naturally command the attention of 
a national railroad commission. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not sought to bring to bear a tithe of the val- 
uable testimony extant going to show the probable value to the peo- 
ple of a national board of railroad commissioners. One of the most 
meritorious results, in my judgment, which would flow from the crea- 
tion of such a board would be the value of the deterrent powerit would 
possess, and the fund of information that would be disseminated among 
the people, enabling them and the railways to better understand their 
mutual relations. 

Nor yet have I attempted to cover the grounds specifically which this 
railway problem presents. The subject is so complex and difficult in 
its many phases, the value of our internal commerce so great and its 
flow through well-settled channels so well fixed, that I can quite agree 
with what has been said here that wecan best make some progress, but let 
our action be marked by ‘‘ that frugality in the exercise of power which 
experience has proved wise, in order that enterprise may not be unduly 
trammeled,’’ panics precipitated, business deranged and revolutionized. 
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